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My Lorp, 


THE following Sermons, drawn up and preached under your 
Lordship’s influence, in defence of that ancient faith which you 
have so seasonably and signally supported, have a natural claim 
and title to your Lordship’s patronage. Their design is to shew, 
that we follow not mere human decisions, or words of men, as 
hath been slanderously reported, but the infallible word of God ; 
to which we appeal from the sentence and determination of any 
fallible men whatsoever. Nevertheless, it is great satisfaction to 
us to observe, that the Scripture evidences of our doctrine have, 
in all ages of the Church, appeared so full and clear, that the 
generality of wise and good men could not fail of coming into 
them. We think it no discredit, but a great advantage to our 
doctrine, that it is ancient and Catholic. If this be all that some 
mean, by objecting to us human decisions, we do not only acknow- 
ledge it, but glory in it. It has been the method of the wisest 
and best men, since the date of Christianity, to prefer express 
Scripture, or certain consequences from Scripture, before merely 
human and philosophical conjectures. Human but well grounded 
decisions have served to beat down the pride and vanity of human 
and ill grounded conceits: and hence it is that the faith of the 
ever blessed Trinity has constantly, and will, I trust, finally pre- 
vail over all opposition from men, whose strength and confidence 
is not in Scripture, but in vain philosophy; not in the word of 
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God, but in 1 know not what dark and blind metaphysics, the 
words of men. 

I gladly embrace this opportunity of joining in the public 
thanks to your Lordship, for the late memorable instance of 
your truly primitive and episcopal zeal against the adversaries 
of our common faith. The attempt to introduce, by a private 
authority, new forms of doxology, in opposition to those now 
in use, which are of long standing and great authority in the 
Church of Christ, is justly abhorred by all that have the honour 
of our blessed Lord and of our common Christianity near at 
heart. To ascribe all glory to the Father, in contempt of those 
other forms which give glory to all the three Persons, is too 
plainly declaring in facts what is disowned in words; and is 
laying aside that modesty in practice which is pretended in prin- 
ciple. It was high time to give a check to such dangerous inno- 
vations; and to warn your faithful Clergy against such scandalous 
abuses. Present and future generations will be obliged to your 
Lordship for your pious cares and wise endeavours in this behalf; 
and for so eminent an example of an unshaken firmness in those 
principles which alone can make our Church glorious or kingdom 
happy. From which should we ever be so infatuated and aban- 
doned as to start or swerve, (which God forbid,) we should, from 
being the purest and most justly celebrated Church in the world, 
become the meanest and the most contemptible of any, (if we 
could still be called a Church;) should expose ourselves inevitably 
to the just wrath and vengeance of Almighty God, and to the 
scorn and derision of all the Churches around us. That these 
and the like dangers and mischiefs may be effectually prevented 
or turned away from us, is the hearty prayer of, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 


and most humble Servant, 


DANIEL WATERLAND. 


PREFACE. 





THE following Sermons may be looked upon as a Supplement to my 
Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, before published, I intended them as 
such, avoiding repetition of the same things as much as I well could: 
or where I could not avoid bringing up again the same arguments, I 
have endeavoured to give them some further light or strength ; for 
the most part, enlarging upon what had been before but briefly hinted. 
I have entirely omitted the argument from worship, because I had 
distinctly and fully treated of it under Queries sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. Some other arguments I have passed over, purely because I 
had not room for them. Those which I have taken and considered 
appear to me of as great weight as any; and more than sufficient to 
justify our belief in Christ Jesus as a Divine Person, coegual and co- 
eternal with God the Father. 

In my Vindication, &c. I was chiefly upon the offensive, against the 
adversaries of our common faith, demanding of them some clear and 
good proof of their pretensions in this momentous controversy ; since 
they had hitherto produced nothing considerable enough to move any 
wise and good man to forsake that faith which has so long and so 
universally obtained, and with such visible marks of a Divine power 
accompanying it. They that undertake to alter the fundamental and 
universally received articles of the Christian faith, which may be traced 
up to the very infancy of Christianity, or as high as any records reach, 
ought to be well provided with reasons and arguments to make good 
such big pretences: otherwise they do but render their cause ridiculous, 
and expose their own vanity. The presumption will always lie (espe- 
cially in a point of this moment, in which it can hardly be supposed 
that God would ever have suffered his Church to be so long, so univer- 
sally, and so lamentably deceived) on the side of prescription and Jong 
possession: and nothing less than clear and evident demonstration can 
have weight sufficient to bear up against it. This therefore is what I 
had reason to insist upon, and what I still demand of our new guides, if 
they hope to prevail any thing with considering men. I may further 
demand of them to propose some other scheme opposite to the Catholic, 
and to clear it at least of all considerable objections. For if it appears that 
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there are but three schemes, in the main, Arian, Socinian, and Catholic, 
one of which must be true; and that the two former are utterly repug- 
nant to, or can neither of them be shewn to be consistent with, the 
whole Scripture taken together ; it will follow that the third is the true 
one, unless Scripture be inconsistent with itself; which is not to be 
supposed. This way of proving our point, though indirect, is notwith- 
standing just and solid; provided we can make it appear that neither 
the Arian nor Socinian (or what is nearly the same, Sabellian) hypo- 
thesis can tolerably account for several Scripture texts. But I have, in 
the following Sermons, chose, for the most part, to proceed more 
directly, giving the direct Scripture proofs of what has so long and so 
universally prevailed; that it may be seen that we have a great deal 
more than prescription or possession to plead for our principles. They 
are founded in the infallible word of God, fixed and riveted in the very 
frame and constitution of the Christian religion. If our proofs of this, 
merely from Scripture, appear but probable, they are yet more and 
better than can be produced, merely from Scripture, for the contrary 
persuasion ; and if what appears but probably to be taught in Scripture 
itself appears certainly to have been taught by the primitive and 
Catholic Church; such probability, so confirmed and strengthened, 
carries with it the force of demonstration. Not that I think our 
Scripture proofs to be barely probable, though our cause would not 
suffer even by that supposition. I think them as clear and as strong 
as should be expected or desired in any case of this nature: and I 
know not whether the Scripture proofs of the Divinity, even of God 
the Father, his eternal, immutable, necessary existence, his omniscience, 
omnipresence, and other Divine attributes, might not be eluded and 
frustrated by such subtilties and artifices as are used to elude the 
Scripture proofs of the Divinity of God the Son. 

It must however be allowed, that in all manner of controversy which 
depends upon interpretation of dead writings, he that undertakes to 
prove a point, or to establish a doctrine, lies under this disadvantage ; 
that, as long as there appears any possibility of a different interpretation, 
an adversary may still demur, and demand further evidence. Now, 
considering the great latitude and ambiguity of words and phrases, in 
all languages, (if a man would search into all the senses they are 
possibly capable of,) and that even the most full and express words may 
be often eluded by having recourse to tropes and figures, or to some 
other artificial turn of wit and criticism; I say, considering this, there 
may be always something or other plausibly urged against any thing 
almost whatever: but more especially if the point to be proved be of a 
sublime, mysterious nature ; then, besides the advantage to be taken of 
words, there is further ground of scruple or cavil from the thing itself. 
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And here the objector has much the easier part, as it is always 
easier to puzzle than to clear any thing; to darken and perplex, than 
to set things in a good light; to ask questions, than to answer them; 
to start difficulties, than to solve them. In a word, it is easier for the 
objector to shew his own ignorance, and perhaps the other’s too, than it 
is for either of them to be perfectly knowing, and able to extricate a 
subject out of all perplexity and doubtfulness, Hence it is that both 
Arians and Socinians have, for the most part, been content to object 
against the Catholic scheme, having talents very proper for it, but 
they seldom undertake to defend and clear their own: or if they do, 
they soon see reason to repent it. When the Socinian is to prove that 
Christ is a mam only, or an Arian that he is a creature, and that Scripture 
can bear no other possible interpretation, they come off so indifferently, 
and with such manifest marks of disadvantage, that they do but expose 
themselves to the pity or derision of their adversaries. 

It was proper to observe this, in order to give the common reader a 
just idea of the state of the present controversy, and of the method and 
management of the controvertists, on either side. The way to judge 
rightly, either of it or them, is to compare things carefully together, 
and to observe how they perform their several parts; which are redu- 
cible to these three : 1. To prove and establish their own tenets; 2. To 
disprove those of the adversaries; 3. To object to, or weaken, the 
adversary’s proofs. 

For the purpose: what have the Catholics to produce from Scrip- 
ture in proof of their principles? And what has either an Arian or 
Socinian to produce in proof of his? Take their evidences together, set 
them fairly one against another, and then judge of them. What have 
the Catholics to urge in order to disprove the Arian or Socinian 
scheme? And what again has either Arian or Socinian to plead in 
order to confute the Catholic doctrine? Let these respectively be 
balanced one against another, and let the impartial examiner judge 
which has the advantage upon the comparison. Lastly, let it be 
observed what the Catholics have to say, to weaken the proofs brought 
either for the Arian or Socinian hypothesis; and again, what the Arian 
and Socinian has to plead, to invalidate the proofs brought for the 
Catholic persuasion. Upon the whole, I may remark, that the most 
difficult task of all is to establish a doctrine: the next hardest is to 
disprove or confute any tenet; because that, in some cases, (where one 
of the two must be true,) is establishing the contrary: the lowest and 
easiest part of all is to object against the adversary’s proofs, or to puzzle 
a cause among weak readers. 

These things being premised, I may now proceed to take notice of 
two late pamphlets, wrote by way of Answer to my Vindication of 
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Christ’s Divinity. The first of them, indeed, is very modestly and 
properly called, An Answer to Dr. Waterland’s Queries, otherwise, 
Modest Plea &c. Continued, by an anonymous hand. I was surprised 
at it, because the Queries had received an answer long ago; and the 
world expected an answer to my Defence, not a new answer to the 
Queries. I will not say that the author was in hopes the common 
reader might not distinguish between an Answer to the Queries and an 
Answer to the Defence, but might be indifferently content with either ; 
nor that he thought he might the more easily triumph over the Queries, 
after he had exposed them again naked and stripped of their guards 
and fences: I am unwilling to believe an author of any name or cha- 
racter, (as this seems to be,) could have any such low aims and little 
views as those mentioned. But I must observe, that the author, in his 
performance, is religiously observant of his title: for he brings up fre- 
quently the very same pretences which I had fully, largely, and dis- 
tinctly answered in my Defence, without taking the least notice of 
what I had said: for his intent was not to answer my Defence, it seems, 
but my Queries. Whether this be a proper method to clear a dispute, 
and to do justice to common readers, I leave to any man to judge. 
But I am promised, in an advertisement at the end, a large and par- 
ticular answer to my Defence, &c. which I shall wait for with great 
impatience, being desirous of nothing more than to see this controversy 
fairly and thoroughly discussed on both sides. In the meanwhile, I 
shall content myself with a few remarks upon this Jate Answer to my 
Queries, not thinking myself obliged to go so far out of my way, as to 
draw up any more particular reply to a nameless writer, and one who 
does not appear to have any desire or design to have the point dis- 
tinctly debated and cleared; but only to throw a mist before the 
readers, and to fence off all fair trial or examination. 

1. I must observe, that the author does not offer any particular 
scheme, for fear, I suppose, of being called upon to defend it. Yet if 
he at all knows what he is doing, or what he is aiming at, it is the 
Arian scheme or none he has taken up with. There are but three 
possible suppositions of God the Son, considered as a real distinct 
Person. Either he is a man only, which to say is Socinianism; or he 
is more than man, but yet a precarious dependent being, depending as 
much on the will of the Father as any creature whatever, and conse- 
quently a creature; which to say is Arianism, and the whole of 
Arianism, however variously expressed’ or differently disguised: the 
third supposition is, that the Son is necessarily existing, uncreated, and 
properly Divine, which is the Catholic doctrine. 

Now this writer is evidently no Socinian nor Sabellian; and from the 
whole tenor of his performance it is plain he is no Catholic, in the 
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sense before given: it remains only that he is either an Arian, or else 
hangs between two, floating and fluctuating between Catholic and 
Arian ; which is the most favourable opinion that can be conceived 
of him. 

2. As this writer pretends not to maintain any particular scheme 
opposite to the Catholic doctrine, so it may be observed, that he con- 
stantly avoids coming to the pinch of the question between Catholics 
and Arians. He never so much as attempts any the least proof of God 
the Son’s being a creature ; never undertakes to justify creature worship; 
never endeavours to clear the Arian scheme of the difficulties which I 
had charged it with in several places of my Defence, vol. i. and par- 
ticularly in p. 556. where I summed up the principal of them under 
five heads. He is so far from this, that he commonly turns opponent, 
though he had undertaken the part of respondent; and by his deep 
silence, in respect of the most considerable difficulties, seems tacztly to 
allow that they are not capable of any just and solid answer. I had 
asked only a plain question, that I might come to the point in hand, 
‘‘ whether the same characteristics, especially such eminent ones, can 
** reasonably be understood of two distinct beings, and of one infinite 
‘*and independent; the other dependent and finite?’ Qu. 6. This 
gentleman desires to be excused from saying one word of dependent 
or independent; and calls it an invidious insinuation, to mention a 
syllable of finite and infinite, p.13. This was coming to the question, 
and therefore the point was not to be touched. He runs off, and talks, 
somewhat confusedly, about some prime, greatest, incommunicable perfec- 
tion, (objecting only, when it was his business to respond,) not telling me 
whether he means it of necessarily existing, or only of unbegotten. If 
he means it of the former, making necessary existence and self-existence 
the same thing, then I shall tell him, that he has no manner of ground 
for supposing that that perfection is not common both to Father and 
Son: and if that be also Dr. Clarke’s notion of self-existence, I shall 
then observe, that the Doctor’s propositions (particularly his 5th, 12th, 
14th, 19th, 23rd,) are not so innocent as this writer would represent 
them, but are wascriptural, false, and dangerous. If he means it of 
unbegotten, I shall leave him to prove, at leisure, what real perfection, 
beyond a relation of order, or mode of existence, is contained in it. 
In the mean while, what becomes of the Query, which demanded a clear 
and determinate answer, whether the Son be finite or infinite, whether 
his existence be precarious, or independent on the will of any? A direct 
answer to this would soon have let our readers into the main debate, to 
be tried by Scripture, reason, and antiquity. I give this instance only 
for a specimen of the author’s manner of evading and shifting, whenever 
he comes to the pinch of the question: the reader will observe many 
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more such, in the.perusal of the whole pamphlet. It is very plain 
then, that this writer never means to give us an opportunity of confut- 
ing his principles, if they happen to be contrary to ours; because he 
cares not to own them, however invited or provoked to it. The most 
that he aims at is the safest, lowest, meanest part of a disputant, who 
happens to have a cause which he dares not confide in; and that is, to 
object, cavil, and find fault with something which he likes not, without 
ever so much as offering any thing better in its stead, or submitting what 
he has to propose to the examination and judgment of the learned. 

3. It is worth observing what this writer says to the two main points 
in debate between the Catholics and the Arians, viz.the consubstantiality 
and eternity of God the Son. He speaks indeed of Dr. Clarke; but I 
suppose he, at the same time, gives us to understand what his own 
sentiments are. ‘‘ There is nothing in any of the Doctor’s assertions, 
“« but what holds equally true upon all (the possible) hypotheses con- 
“ cerning either the metaphysical substance or eternity of the Son,” p. 29. 
« All his propositions are equally true and certain both from reason 
‘** and Scripture, whatever the substance, and how unlimited soever the 
“* duration of the Son be,” p. 67. See also p. 23, 24, 27, 28, 43, 51. 

It is some satisfaction to us, that, as this gentleman pretends not to 
hold any scheme of his own, so neither does he attempt to confute ours. 
All that we insist on and contend for may be true and right, for any 
thing he has to say to the contrary ; which is very obliging, especially 
considering that he speaks both for Dr. Clarke and himself. For 
though we have no reason to apprehend any thing from the Doctor’s 
arguments, yet his very name and character may do our cause harm, 
among many, if it be thought that he has declared plainly against us. 
This writer charges me with “ palpable and direct calumny,” p. 28, for 
saying that Dr. Clarke every where denies the consubstantiality. Softer 
words might have done as well, in one that professes “ not to render 
*‘ evil for evil, nor railing for railing.” I had certainly no intention 
to calumniate the Doctor; I gave my reasons for what I said, which 
have not been answered ; I did not lay any thing to his charge more 
than what the Country Clergyman, and Mr. Emlyn, and several others, 
who are thought the Doctor’s friends, believed of him as well as I. 
I will not say what may be pleaded to make good the charge, from 
the Doctor’s own books, from the whole drift and tenor of them, besides 
many particular passages, and what from this very piece wrote in his 
defence ; nor how unaccountable his whole conduct relating to this 
controversy is on any other supposition; nor how needless it is to 
prove what hardly friend or foe makes any doubt of. Let it be so, 
that the Doctor has neither directly nor by necessary consequence 
denied either the consubstantiality or eternity. I am more willing to 
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have it thought that the charge is false and groundless, than this author 
imagines ; and gladly take this opportunity of acquainting the world 
that the Doctor has less to say against the received doctrine than was 
once believed of him. I am always very averse to representing any 
man worse than he really is, especially such a man as Dr. Clarke, who 
may be a credit to our cause, as soon as it appears that he does not 
really differ from us. 

I am very unwilling that any man of sense and learning should be 
thought an Arian, (Arians generally have been men of a different cha- 
racter ;) and if it can be made appear either that the Doctor never was 
such, or has ceased to be such, upon further views, (his own good 
sense leading him at length out of it,) I shall very heartily rejoice at it, 
and acknowledge my mistakes or misrepresentations with infinitely 
greater pleasure than I could ever be supposed to make them. If the 
Doctor has really denied no consubstantiality that either the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers or the Council of Nice intended, (as this author says 
he has not, p. 27, 28.) I am very glad of it, and desire no more than 
that the Doctor do sincerely acknowledge the same, and abide by it: 
and I hope that those who pretend to have the Doctor’s authority to 
countenance them in their opposition to the received doctrine, (the same 
which the Ante-Nicene Fathers and Council of Nice taught,) will 
take special notice of it. What is it then that the Doctor and we differ 
about ? This author will tell us: the Doctor’s “ three hundred texts 
“* were brought to prove a subordination, not in mere position or order 
« of words,” &c. p. 40. ‘‘ The Son must be subordinate to the Father 
** in real order of nature and dignity, and not in mere position of words,” 
p.29. ‘ The subordination of the Son——is not a subordination merely 
‘** nominal, consisting (according to Dr. Waterland) in mere position or 
** order of words bat it is a real subordination of the Son to the Father, 
“in point of authority and dominion over the universe. This is the 
‘** main, the true and only point,” &c. p. 57,58. Let us see then, if 
this main, this true and only point can be any way adjusted between us: 
for we are very desirous to have the learned Doctor on our side, as 
nearly as possible; or if he must be against us at last, the less the 
better, both for him and us. Perhaps the Doctor is with us in the 
main, only has happened unfortunately to mistake our principles ; 
which is a very usual thing with disputants in most controversies. 
If he has the same notion which this author has, that Dr. Waterland 
makes the subordination to consist in “a mere position or order of 
‘« words,”’ it is a mistake indeed ; and I cannot but wonder at his pecu- 
liar fancy. I always intended, always spoke of a real subordination : 
but then I considered the strict force and propriety of the word subor- 
dination, implying a difference of order only, while the nature is supposed 
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equal. We do not say that things of a lower kind are subordinate, but 
inferior, to those of an higher. Brutes are not subordinate, but inferior 
to man; and creatures are not (in strict propriety) subordinate, but 
inferior to God. I allow all that is really, truly, and strictly subor- 
dination; excepting against nothing but inferiority, (which is more’ 
than subordination,) and division of substance, such as is between two 
human persons acting subordinately one to the other. But of this 
matter I had declared my mind fully and distinctly in my Defence, 
vol. i. p. 442, and therefore wonder the more, how I came to be so 
strangely misunderstood by this writer. If the Doctor will be contented 
with a real subordination, (admitting no inferiority, no inequality of 
nature,) he and I need not differ. But if he carries the point one tittle 
further, I desire to know what sense or meaning he can possibly have 
in it, without making the Son of God a creature: which if he does, I 
-hope I shall no longer be charged with calumny; and that the Doctor 
will think himself obliged, not to say, or to insinuate it only, but to 
prove it (if possible) from Scripture, reason, or antiquity. There will 
be no occasion to stand upon any nicety of expression. We shall 
apprehend his meaning, if he pleases only to say plainly, that the Son 
is not necessarily existing ; which may be a softer way of saying, that 
he is a precarious being; which is another phrase for creature. The 
Modest Pleader, indeed, has spoke out®; and a certain gentleman that 
calls himself a seeker after truth, and pretends to be in Dr. Clarke’s 
interest, says, in the name of the whole party, that they are not back- 
ward to express their denial of Christ’s necessary existence; but that 
they avowedly maintain, with the most ancient Fathers, (that is, so far 
as he knows any thing of the Fathers,) that the Son is not necessarily 
existing», Had Dr. Clarke not been backward in saying this, or had he 
avowedly and plainly maintained it, it would have saved us some trouble : 
and I must then have insisted upon it, from that single consideration, 
that every tittle of what I charged him with was just and undeniable. 
He does indeed drop something very like it, (Reply, p. 230, 231.) but 
if that be really his meaning, (which however I charge him not with,) 
and if his propositions are to be interpreted accordingly ; this author 
does very ill in pretending, that I have not attempted to refute the 
Doctor’s principal propositions, when my whole book is directly 
levelled against that very tenet; and is (if I do not too much flatter 
myself) a full confutation of the Doctor’s principal propositions, sup- 
posing he meant necessarily existent by self-existent. I was once of 
opinion (but let it pass for conjecture only) that the Doctor, having a 
mind to introduce the Arian heresy, thought to do it obliquely ; not by 
calling the Son a creature, which is gross, but by denying his necessary 
® Modest Plea, &c. p. 17, 217. b Second Letter to Dr. Mangey, p. 27. 
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existence, which comes to the same thing: and yet this was to be done 
covertly, under the name of self-existence ; a word with two faces, one 
to oblige friends, the other to keep off adversaries. But this may be 
my funcy only. One thing however I must observe, that if the Doctor 
has any design against the necessary existence of the Son, he has not 
so much as one single text of Scripture to help him in it. He must 
be obliged to the Fathers, (whose verdict nevertheless he will not stand 
to,) even for so much as a colour to his pretences; as appears by his 
seventeenth proposition, which stands only on the authority of Fathers ; 
though it is the most to his purpose of any that he has, and seems to 
come the nearest to the point in question. It will not be difficult to 
disable him from doing any thing with the Fathers: I have, in a great 
measure, obviated his pretences that way in my Defence of Query the 
eighth. It will be easy to shew, that none of the Mathers looked upon 
God the Son as a precarious being, but asserted his necessary existence. 
This is certain and manifest even of those very Fathers who speak of 
a voluntary generation. We are not indeed to expect the word neces- 
sary existence, (a school term, and none of the most proper,) but the 
thing we shall find, in other words, fully and clearly asserted. This 
writer tells me (p. 15.) that I have not been able to produce one single 
passage out of any one Ante-Nicene Father, wherein the Son is affirmed 
to have emaned, or been emitted by necessity of nature. He might have 
said likewise, that I could not produce any one Post-Nicene Father 
affirming the Son to have emaned, or been emitted by necessity of 
nature: that is, they never express it in those terms. “Avayxn in the 
Greek, and necessitas in the Latin, had not the same sense which the 
word necessity bears, when we say that God exists by necessity of nature. 
It shews but small acquaintance with ecclesiastical language, for Dr. 
Clarke to understand by dvdyxy voix, and picews dvdykn, (Script. 
Doctr. p. 252, 253.) the same that we understand by necessity of 
nature. The Fathers understood by it outward coaction, force, or com- 
pulsion ; and what we express by necessity of nature, they expressed by 
the word nature: e.g. God is by nature good, he evists, or is God, by 
nature, (pice, or xara gvow,) generates a Son by nature, and so on, 
in opposition to necessity, which (in their sense) could not be ascribed 
to God at all¢. Such as denied the Son’s existing by necessity of nature, 


¢ This very artifice was made use of by 


abtov eivat, BovAnow mpoBadrdAduevor, &c. 
the ancient Arians, who being ashamed to 


Athanas. Orat. iii. p. 610. 


call the Son a creature, contrived to say 
the same thing, in other words, by deny- 
ing his necessary existence. Ts ov del- 
kvuTa ToUTwY 7] ToAVKEepaArOS Tavoupyla; 
bri kataoxuvOevres emt TP A€yew Tolnua 
kal xricua, Kal obk hv mply yeryndy 6 Tob 
cod Adyos, tAAws waArAw Krloua A€yovow 


4 Vid. Athan. p. 611. Ambros. de Fid. 
lib. iv. cap. 9. p. 540. Damasce. de Fid. Or- 
thod. lib. iii. cap. 14. p.221. Hilar. de Syn- 
od. p. 1184. Basil. contr. Eun. ii. p. 56, 57- 
Cyrill. Thesaur. p. 53. August. de Trin. 
lib. xv. p. 993. Epiph. Ancorat. n. 51. 
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would, for the same reason, have denied likewise that God exists by 
necessity of nature. Necessary generation, (as we call it,) they expressed 
generally by Christ’s being God by nature, or a Son by nature. Upon 
the whole, we may leave the Doctor either to give up the Fathers, or 
to abide by their authority, just as he pleases. If he gives them up, 
he has not one text of Scripture for his main position, (supposing it 
his, that the Son is not necessarily existent: if he abides by the author- 
ity of the Fathers, they are, when rightly understood, plainly against 
him, (as may be easily made appear,) and can do him no service. But 
I return to the writer of the pamphlet. 

4. He is pleased, in his Preface, to condemn the method which I 
have taken in this controversy. But, I suppose, little regard is to be 
had to the judgment of an adversary, who will be apt to condemn such 
a method as he was most afraid of, and commend such as might be 
most advantageous to his own cause. The method which he has 
chalked out for me is as follows. Either, — 

t. “To shew that Dr. Clarke had mistaken or misinterpreted all, or 
«at least the principal texts of Scripture which he has cited.” Or, 

a. “ To examine the truth of all, or the principal of his propositions.” 

I have, in effect, done this, though in my own method. But, 
however, the gentleman should consider, that many of the Doctor’s 
comments and propositions are purely wide and foreign to the dispute ; 
excepting only that the more pernicious an error is, so much the more 
necessary is it to mix a great deal of truth with it, to make it go down 
with the readers. Many more of the Doctor’s comments and propo- 
sitions are general or ambiguous, looking two ways; having properly 
no one meaning, because no determinate meaning. Such being the 
case, I took the short and plain way, which is always the best when a 
man has a cause he can confide in: and that was, to cut off im- 
pertinences, and to come to the main question, laying all the stress 
there. Whatever I met with, in the Doctor’s books, that appeared to 
make the Son of God a creature, or a precarious being, or not neces- 
sarily existing, (for these are all the same, without any difference, more 
than lies in the syllables,) I endeavoured to confute; and I hope I 
have done it. The learned Doctor may now open himself; or he may 
let it alone if he pleases: it matters not what his tenets are, provided 
the true Catholic tenets be preserved and maintained. If he had any 
ill meaning in his comments or propositions, 1 have used my best en- 
deavours to prevent any ill effects it might have among some readers : 


de Trin. lib. vi. cap. 8. p. 343. As to of them supposed his ewistence to be neces- - 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, if some of them sary, (as we call it,) and expressed it in 
supposed the generation, or mpoéAevois, of such terms as they expressed the necessary 
the Son to be properly voluntary, yet all existence of the Father by. 
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if he had not, I am very glad of it, and have done no more than 
explained his doctrine for him to an orthodor sense ; which he ought 
himself to have done long ago, if he really had no design against the 
Catholic received doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity. But enough 
of this. 

I must here take notice of this gentleman’s doctrine about worship ; 
though it be rather obscurely intimated, than plainly expressed: the 
innuendo way of writing, as I take it, is the art of imposing upon the 
vulgar, at the same time preventing, as much as possible, the examina- 
tion of the learned. All worship, he says, should ‘‘ be to the glory of 
‘God the Father,” (p. 57.) Who doubts it? I hope the worship of the 
Son is to the “glory of God the Father :” why then does this writer 
find fault? or what is it he has a mind to say, and is afraid to speak 
out, ‘“‘to the glory of God the Father?’ Has he ‘some secret and 
reserved meaning? So it seems, or else it will be very hard to make 
out the pertinency or consistency of his observations. He directs us 
(p. 64.) ‘to worship uniformly the one God, the Father Almighty, even 
our Father which is in heaven, through the intercession of his only 
‘*Son our Lord Jesus Christ, in the manner the Scripture directs.” 
Do not all Churches, and our own in particular, do it uniformly and in 
the manner the Scripture directs? What is it then that the writer aims 
at? I could perhaps point out what it is that offends him. Is it not 
either that direct worship is paid to the Son at all; or that the Son is 
worshipped as God ? But sure the author is not so rash or inconsiderate, 
as to advise us to any such dangerous innovation in worship, either to 
leave out the Son entirely, or not to worship him as God. What could 
a professed Eunomian or the rankest Socinian desire more? Can Dr. 
Clarke, (for, I suppose, he speaks for the Doctor and himself too,) 
can Dr. Clarke desire this? He that has not yet determined either 
against the consubstantiality or eternity of God the Son: he that has 
only a few scruples about subordination, (owing to his mistake of 
Catholic principles, and his not attending to strict propriety of lan- 
guage,) hardly in the main differing from us, if this writer’s pretences 
be real and sincere; would he have us ungod the Son in our practice, 
even before we see reason to alter our principles? or must we strike 
Christ's Divinity out of our public service, before we do it out of our 
articles of faith? It will be time enough for the Doctor to give this 
advice, after he has declared plainly against the eternity and consub- 
stantiality of the Son; after he has not only declared against them, but 
disproved them, which he can never do; after he has made it as clear 
as the sun, that the Christian world have been in an error, have been 
idolaters, from the beginning downwards to this day. It is poor 
pretence to say that we are “not to build any practices, wherein the 
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“‘ worship of God is immediately concerned, upon metaphysical specu- 
“« Jations, not mentioned in Scripture,” p. 64.. The Divinity of Christ 
is a Scripture truth, as much as the Divinity of the Father; and one is 
no more a metaphysical speculation than the other. Besides that it is 
strangely improper and absurd to call these principles pure speculations, 
which are of so great importance for the regulating our worship, that 
we can neither omit to worship Christ, if they are true, without the 
greatest impiety; nor perform it, if they are false, without being guilty 
of idolatry. In short, there is no sense in what this writer here says, 
but upon the supposition that Christ is really a creature; and that the 
dispute only were whether a creature might, in any forced improper 
sense, be said to be eternal, or consubstantial ; which indeed would be 
both a fruitless and an impertinent speculation, after giving up the 
whole point in débate. But it is further pretended (p. 65.), that we 
** should confine ourselves to the clear and uncontroverted expressions 
“* of Scripture concerning them (the Son and Holy Spirit) and the 
“honour due unto them; and this is undoubtedly, upon all possible 
‘* hypotheses, right and sufficient in practice.” But Jet this writer tell 
us, whether, in his opinion, every thing controverted is to be set aside, 
or only what is justly controverted. The former would come properly 
enough from a Deist, who will make Scripture itself a controverted 
point; and an Atheist would still go further. Let this gentleman shew 
that the Divinity, or direct worship of Christ is justly controverted : till 
he has done this, he has said nothing. It is ridiculous to tell us, (if 
that be his meaning,) that to worship the Father only, leaving out the 
Son and Holy Ghost, is sufficient, “upon all possible hypotheses ;” 
when upon the hypothesis that all the three Persons are one God, 
(which is something more than an hypothesis,) no one of the Persons 
can be entirely omitted without manifest iniquity and impiety. It is in 
vain to think of any expedients in this affair, while our doctrine stands 
unconfuted. There is no room left so much as for a neutrality, in the 
present case. For I will be bold to say, and bound to make it good, 
that, all circumstances considered, there can be no reasons sufficient to 
make a man zeuter in this point, but what would be sufficient to deter- 
mine him on the opposite side. 

I shall here take leave of this writer, having occasionally remarked 
upon some passages of his, by way of note to my Sermons; and 
designing, God willing, to consider every thing material (if I have here 
omitted any thing) hereafter; when I am favoured with a large and 
particular answer to my Defence of some Queries. 

There is another writer who, in a sixpenny pamphlet, has drawn his 
pen against me. It is entitled, The Unity of God not inconsistent with 
the Divinity of Christ: (nominal Divinity he means :) being Remarks 
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on the Passages in Dr. Waterland’s Vindication &c. relating to the 
Unity of God, and to the Object of Worship. 

The author is a grave, sober writer; and ingenuously speaks his 
mind, without any doublings or disguises. It is a satisfaction to any 
man, who has no concern for any thing but truth, to have such anh 
adversary to deal with; for then it is soon seen what we have to do. 
Much time, much trouble, much wrangling is saved: we presently enter 
into the merits of the cause, for the ease and benefit of the reader. 
This writer takes the Arian hypothesis : for he supposes the Son to have 
been a distinct Spirit (p. 7.); to have been God’s instrument in the 
creation (p. 26.); not to be true God (p. 34.); to have been ignorant 
of the day of judgment, considered in his highest capacity, 7. e. as the 
second Person of the Trinity (p.8.) Having seen his drift and design, 
let us next examine his performance. He does not undertake to shew 
that the received doctrine cannot be true; or that his own (2. e. the 
Arian) must be true; one of which I might reasonably have expected of 
him, since he pretends to have drawn up az answer to the main parts of 
my Vindication &c. But he is content to shew (so far as he is able) 
that his doctrine may be true, notwithstanding one or two arguments 
which I have made use of against it. In a word, he undertakes to 
prove that some of my arguments against Arianism are not conclusive. 
With what success, I come now to shew; after taking notice to the 
reader, that, supposing he had really done what he intended, it does 
not follow that the Arian doctrine must be true, nor that there are not 
arguments enough to prove it cannot be true ; but only that I have used 
an argument or two, which alone are not sufficient for my purpose. 
One considerable objection against the Arian scheme ‘is, that it stands 
in opposition to the first and great commandment ; introducing two Gods, 
and two objects of worship ; not only against Scripture, but also against 
the unanimous sense of the Christian Church from the beginning, and 
of the Jewish Church before; which together are the safest and best 
comment we can have upon Scripture. This is one considerable 
objection, among many, against Arianism ; and is what this writer has 
undertook to answer. He applies himself particularly to the English 
and unlearned reader, (p. 4.) whom he hopes to satisfy ; the rather, I 
suppose, because the argument is learned, and must lose much of its 
force and strength on our side, when stripped of its additional advan- 
tages from history and antiquity : besides that the unlearned reader (espe- 
cially in this controversy) may be easily imposed upon by little turns and 
fallacies ; such as have been tried, and examined, and despised, long 
ago, by those that have been thoroughly read and conversant in these 
matters. But to proceed to what I design, by way of remark upon 
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this writer and his performance: the sum of what he pretends to is 
contained in the following particulars : 

1. That we have no sufficient grounds for charging the Arian doc- 
trine with the belief or worship of two Gods. 

2. Nor for our own doctrine that Father and Son are one God. 

3. That we have no certain warrant for appropriating every kind and 
degree of religious worship to God alone. 

4. That mediatorial worship may be due to Christ, though not ¢rue 
God, or supreme God. 

s. That Dr. Waterland has, in effect, given up the main of what the 
Arians contend for. 

These several particulars (containing his sense, though, for brevity 
and perspicuity, expressed in my own words) must be examined in their 
order. 

1. He pretends, first, that we have no sufficient grounds for charging 
the Arian doctrine with the belief or worship of two Gods. He hasa 
particular fancy of his own, that the phrase two Gods signifies two 
supreme independent Gods, p. 32. And that a supreme God and a sub- 
ordinate God are not two Gods, p.34. I shall, first, examine his reasons 
for this; and, next, endeavour to convince him that it is neither true 
in itself, nor would answer his purpose, if it really were true. 

He observes, from Matt. vi. 24. that two masters do not there mean 
a supreme and a subordinate master, but two coordinate or independent 
masters, p. 32. He could not have pitched upon an instance less to 
his purpose. It may appear somewhat harsh to put God and mammon 
so much upon the level, as to suppose them two coordinate or inde- 
pendent masters: but, waving that, it is very plain that the text is 
meant of two opposite or disagreeing masters, whether coordinate or 
subordinate. If two coordinate masters agreed perfectly together, it 
would be as easy to serve both as one. If this text be any rule for the 
common way of speaking, two coordinate or independent masters (pro- 
vided they were but wise enough and good enough to agree constantly 
in every thing) could not be justly called two masters. The Trinitarian 
Tritheists, if there be any such, will, I suppose, be very thankful to 
our author for this discovery. Upon the hardest supposition that can 
be made, the doctrine of the Trinity, upon these principles, will stand 
perfectly clear of Tritheism: so that if the author has any way served 
his own cause, he has at the same time been extremely kind to his ad- 
versaries. But what hinders this text from being at all serviceable 
either to one or the other is, that the expression here, in St. Matthew, 
is somewhat particular and unusual; and can by no means be made 
a rule of speech, against the more general and current use of language. 
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This writer endeavours, next, to find some instances of a sovereign 
and a subordinate king, which together were not, or are not, two kings. 
He instances in David and Solomon; who were not, that I know of, 
each of them a king at the same time. He proceeds farther to the in- 
stance of Pharaoh and Joseph; that is, of a king and no king: and he 
instances in a king of Great Britain and a lord lieutenant of Ireland ; 
that is, again, a king and no king: so hard a matter is it any where to 
meet with two that are kings, and yet are not two kings. 

He observes, next, that “ one Saviour, one Master, one Potentate, 
“ one Father, one Lord, one Shepherd, &c. signify one supreme Saviour, 
« Potentate, Master, &c, and so two Gods must necessarily signify two 
“supreme Gods,” p.33. But, for any thing he knows, “‘ one Saviour, 
**one Master, one Potentate, &c.” may as well signify one heavenly, or 
one adorable, or one necessarily existent Saviour, Master, Potentate, &c. 
one, in some distinguishing, emphatical sense, whatever it be; yet not 
excluding what essentially belongs to that one. Our blessed Lord is one 
Lord, (1 Cor. viii.6.) and yet I hardly believe our author will construe it 
one supreme Lord, or one Lord in the highest sense. He is also our 
Saviour, emphatically and eminently so styled; yet this writer will not 
from thence conclude that he is supreme Saviour, and all others (suppose 
the Father himself) subordinate to him. This author therefore has 
taken a very uncertain and fallible rule for the interpreting of emphatical 
appellations. Besides that if one God signifies one supreme God; then, 
since all but the supreme God are excluded from being Gods, in any 
religious sense, the consequence is, that an inferior God is no God; not 
that a supreme and an inferior God (were they really each of them a 
God) are not two Gods. This gentleman then, we see, is very far from 
proving his point. "We may, in the next place, consider, whether it be 
not capable of a clear confutation. 

I had before argued that one God and another God make two Gods, or 
else one of them is no God, contrary to the supposition: which reason- 
ing is so plain and strong, that I thought it might be trusted with the 
meanest reader. But this serious gentleman (I know not why, except it 
be that he is not used to consider this controversy) suspects it all to be 
banter; p.36. I will offer one argument more, which perhaps may take 
with him. The Pagans, though they professed generally (as is well 
known to the learned) one only supreme God, looking upon all the rest 
as subordinate ministers of the one supreme, yet stand charged with Poly- 
theism by the Jews, by the ancient Christians, by the common consent 
of mankind. Thus Jupiter and Mercury (though one was supposed a 
subordinate minister of the other) were, by the Lycaonians, spoken of in 
the plural number as gods; that is, two gods, Acts xiv.11,12. And this 
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has beem the common way of speaking im all writers I have met with, 
sacred or profane, ancient or modern. 

But what if the customary usage of language had been otherwise ? 
does this writer imagine that the dispute is only about a name? If the 
changing of a name would set all right, I do not know any man of sense 
that would contend about such a trifie. To extricate this matter, Poly- 
theism may be considered either in a stricter or a larger sense: it may 
either signify the belief of more Gods than one, in the proper sense of 
necessarily existing, supreme, &c. (in which sense there have been few, 
yery few Polytheists; the Pagans themselves, generally, were not Poly- 
theists in this sense;) or it may signify the receiving more Gods than 
one, in respect of religious worship, whatever opinion of those Gods 
they may otherwise have.- It is this kind of Polytheism which the first 
commandment has chiefly respect to: and it is the same that Pagans, 
Arians, and Socinians, stand justly charged with. Should any man 
alter the name, the thing would be the same still. For suppose we 
should not call it Polytheism, it would not appear at all the better 
under the name of idolatry; which it really is, as well as Polytheism. 
I must observe farther, that though the Arians or Socinians, or other 
such Polytheists, do not believe in two supreme Gods, and so, in that 
respect, are not speculative Tritheists, or Ditheists; yet by paying wor- 
ship, religious worship, (the incommunicable honour due to the supreme 
God only,) to two Gods, they do by construction and implication, though 
not in intention, make two supreme Gods; and consequently are praetical 
Ditheists, at least, even in the highest and strictest sense of Ditheism.— 
Thus much may suffice for the first particular. This author has not 
eleared the Arian doctrine from the charge of receiving two Gods: nor, 
if he had, would his cause be at all the better by changing the name 
from Polytheism, or Ditheism, to that of idolatry. Not to mention that, 
upon his principles, it is the easiest thing in the world for the Catholics, 
admitting a subordination of order, to get perfectly clear of Tritheism, 
which is the grand objection®: besides that, in his way of explaining 
the ewclusive terms, the Catholics will easily answer every text he can 
bring to prove the Father only to be the true God: for it is only saying 
that he is so emphatically, or unoriginately, and the Son may be true God 
and necessarily existing notwithstanding : so that if this writer has at all 
weakened one of our arguments against the Arians, he has, at the same 
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time, very kindly cut the sinews of all, or however of the most con- 
siderable arguments of the Arians against us ; and so has really disserved 
his own cause, more than he has served it. 

2. The second particular which I propose to examine is, his pretence 
that <‘ we have not sufficient grounds to conclude that Father and Son 
“are one God.” He does not undertake to examine or confute all we 
have to urge upon that head: but so much only as we urge by way 
of proof of Christ’s Divinity. We are used to plead thus: the Father 
is God, and the Son God, and yet God is one: therefore Father and Son 
are one God. This is the argument (though rather too briefly expressed) 
which he labours to confute for many pages together. We are now to 
see how he has performed. 

He observes that God is the only Saviour, Othniel also a Saviour ; 
and yet God and Othniel are not one Saviour, p.17. Again, God only 
is holy, a Bishop must be holy ; and yet God and a Bishop are not one 
holy being, p.t9. God only is Master, some men are masters, and yet 
God and an earthly master are not one master. These things he delivers 
seriously, without the least air of banter ; and goes on, in the simplicity 
of his heart, with the like instances to the number of twenty-eight, as he 
observes, p. 30. Iam very willing to take his word without counting 
them ; nay, and to add two or three more to the number. For God is one, 
and Moses was God; and yet God and Moses were not one God. God 
is one, and the Devil is God, (2 Cor. iv. 4.) and yet God and the Devil 
are not one being. Angels are gods, and magistrates gods; and yet God 
with his angels, or with magistrates, does not make one being. This is 
so plain, that even the Trinitarians (blind as they are thought) both see 
and confess it: which had the author considered, he might have saved 
himself some trouble, and as much waste of time. The short-of the case 
is this: Though there be gods many, and lords many, yet there is but 
one God and Lord to be honoured with religious worship : now Christ 
is God and Lord, in such a sense as to be honoured with religious 
worship ; therefore Christ is the one God. The premises I have proved 
in my Defence, vol. i. Qu. 16,17. The conclusion makes itself. This 
is the Catholic argument, which I leave the gentleman once more to 
exercise his thoughts upon; desiring him, particularly, to answer my 
reasons against any inferior or subordinate, but adorable Gods. I easily 
perceive now, why he did not understand a plain question which I asked : 
Where did the Scripture give any intimation of two true Gods ? See what 
he says to it, p.34. I know but one God that is to be worshipped ; 

f N.B. Every argument which proves God inferred afterwards. The argument 
Christ to be God in the sérict sense, from worship proceeds differently, prov- 
proves him to be the one God, since God ing Christ to be God in the strict sense, 


is one. But in that way Christ’s Divinity because he is the one true adorable 
is presupposed ; and his being the one God. 
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that one God is the true God; more adorable Gods than one are, by 
necessary construction and implication, more true Gods. 

3. The third particular which this writer insists upon (in sense, I 
mean, not in terms) is, that we have no sufficient warrant for appro- 
priating all kinds and degrees of religious or divine worship to the true 
God only. Here indeed lies the very pinch of the argument. For if 
all religious worship be not appropriate to the one true God, the Arians 
(so far as I apprehend) are not justly chargeable with idolatry or Poly- 
iheism for worshipping a creature; neither is our argument from 
worship alone sufficient to prove that Father and Son are one God. I 
have (in my Defence, vol. i. Qu. 16.) shewn at large, that all acts of 
religious worship are, in Scripture, appropriated to the one true God, 
in opposition to creature-worship. I have to Scripture added the con- 
curring sentiments of the primitive Christians. I might have added 
the sentiments likewise of the ancient and later Jews to the same 
purpose ; which, however, the reader may find collected in Dr. Cud- 
worths. This argument has been learnedly and accurately handled 
by many great men (particularly by Bp. Stillingfleet) against the 
Papists. As the point is of great concernment, so the evidence appears 
every way answerable to it. Greater or stronger proofs cannot be 
expected, or reasonably desired, in a thing of this nature, than express 
Scripture, confirmed by the concurring sentiments both of the Jews 
before Christianity, and the Christian Church from the beginning ; 
not to mention what may be farther pleaded from the nature and 
reason of the thing itself. This writer, on the other hand, has little 
or nothing of weight to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses. He does 
indeed give us his own sentiments, or rather wishes: for if you ask for 
proof, he has none. He first falls to conjecture (p. 39.), how he thinks 
this matter of worship might stand: that is, supposing he had had the 
direction of an affair, which an all-wise God has took into his own 
hands. He tells us how it might be reasonable (that is, supposing 
he is wise enough to dictate to God) to ask pardon of Christ, or any 
other blessings, and to thank him for them upon his hypothesis, i.e. 
supposing Christ to be no more than a creature. All this is only 
guessing, presumptuous guessing, P. 52. he lays down his whole 
doctrine concerning worship in these three particulars: 1. That all our 
worship terminate upon the one supreme God. 2. That it be not 
offered to other Gods; any farther than our worshipping of them is 
really a worshipping of him, as redounding to his glory. 3. That it be 
not offered to other Gods, (that is his sense,) any farther than the 
supreme God has commanded. 

1. As to the first rule, it is groundless and insignificant. Groundless, 
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because he can produce no Scripture proof of it. We can easily shew 
that God alone is to be worshipped: where is it said that all worship, 
whether offered to God or creatures, must terminate upon God? He 
pleads (p. 51.) that the priests serve the tabernacle, (Heb. xiii. 10.) 
which service of theirs terminated upon God. But let him shew that 
serving there bears such a sense, as when we are said to serve God; or 
that the priests worshipped the tabernacle; and then the imstance may 
appear more to the purpose. He pleads farther, that though we are 
to serve God only, yet we are allowed to serve others also, p. 51. 
Therefore, I suppose, though we are to worship God only, yet we may 
be allowed to worship others also. But when we are ordered to serve 
God only, religious service, not every kind of service, is intended ; which 
religious service is not to be paid to creatures, Rom. i. 25. not to those 
that ‘‘ by nature are no Gods,” Gal. iv. 8. Having shewn then that 
this first rule of our author’s is groundless, I must next observe that it 
is trifling and insignificant. The very Papists and Pagans, in their 
grossest idolatry or image-worship, keep up to this rule. They terminate, 
at least intentionally, all their worship upon the one supreme God. 

2. This gentleman’s second rule for worship is, that it must not be 
offered to other Gods, any farther than our worshipping of them is 
really worshipping of the supreme God, as redounding to his glory. 
But who can assure us that any worship of the creature is really 
worshipping of God; or that it does or can redound to God’s glory ? 
Are we better judges of what is properly the worshipping of God, or 
of what is most for his glory, than God himself is? If this gentleman 
can prove that any creature-worship is really the worshipping of God, or 
that it redounds to God’s glory, he will then do something. I mention 
not, that both Popish and Pagan idolaters pretend, that all their wor- 
ship is really the worshipping of the one supreme God, and redounds 
to his glory. But Divine wisdom seems to have fixed the affair of 
worship upon quite another foot, as it were on purpose to cut off all 
such pretences of men, wise in their own conceits. 

3. The last rule laid down by this writer is, that worship be not 
offered to others, any farther than the supreme God has commanded. 
This is a safe and a good rule; and I wish that this gentleman, and 
such others, would abide by it. It is evident from the whole tenour of 
Scripture, that God has not only not commanded, but absolutely pro- 
hibited, all creature-worship ; and laid it down as a fundamental rule, 
that God alone is to be worshipped, because he is God, in opposition to 
all that do not stand possessed of those excellencies and perfections 
which belong to God. If therefore this rule be good, as it certainly is, 
all creature-worship is for ever precluded by it. I proceed to, 

4. A fourth particular maintained by this writer, viz. that media- 
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torial worship may belong to Christ, though not érue God, or supreme 
God. But he has not proved that there is any such thing as me- 
diatorial worship, distinct from Divine. If Christ our Mediator is 
worshipped, it is because he is God as well as man, a Divine Mediator. 
This writer cannot prove that Christ’s mediatorial office is the ground 
and foundation of the worship which we are commanded to pay him: 
but it may, on the contrary, be proved that it is not. As to what he 
pretends from John v. 22, 23. I refer the reader to my defence of 
Qu. 19. vol. i. which this gentleman should have answered, instead of 
repeating an old objection. As to Phil. ii. 9, 10,11. I refer to my 
fifth Sermon, and to my defence of Qu. 18. vol. i. p.189, &c. where I 
shew that these and the like pretences are calculated only for the 
Socinian hypothesis, and come very absurdly from the pen of an 
Arian. As to Rev. i. 5, 6, and v.12. I refer to my Defence, vol. i. 
p- 195,196. which this gentleman has attempted to answer in part, 
but has not done it. I had said, ‘ that the essential dignity of Christ’s 
*« Person is really the ground and foundation of honour and esteem, 
‘(and consequently of worship, the highest expression of both,) which. 
‘*‘ ought always to bear proportion to the intrinsic excellency of the 
** object,” (Defence, vol. i. p. 196.) To this he replies, ‘‘ that if we 
** take worship to signify prayer and thanksgiving, then my assertion is 
“ plainly false: for the essential dignity of Christ’s Person is not the 
** ground on which his title to prayer and thanksgiving is founded.” To 
which I rejoin, that prayer and thanksgiving, considered merely under 
the notion of asking a favour, or giving thanks for it, (as this gentleman 
seems to understand them,) do not suppose any Divine excellency in 
the person we ask of, or give thanks to: for we may ask a favour of a 
man or an angel, present with us, and give thanks to them for what 
they have done. But prayer and thanksgiving, in the religious sense, 
considered as acts of worship, suppose Divine excellency in the object 
we address to, God having commanded all worship, properly such, to be 
paid to God alone, making it thereby incommunicable to any creature. 
In a word then, prayer and thanksgiving, under one consideration, are 
founded in kindnesses to be received, or already received: but con- 
sidered as parts of religious worship, they carry in them the same 
significancy which sacrifice or any other instance of religious worship 
does ; are outward marks and expressions of that honour which belongs 
to God only, and are therefore founded in the essential dignity of the 
person to whom this honour is paid. This writer observes justly enough, 
(p. 43.) “ that there would be no obligation either to prayer or thanks- 
“« gwing, if God did not exercise a providence over the world; and 
“from thence he infers, (p. 44.) that God’s government of the 
“‘ world is the foundation of this kind of worship.” This may be true, 
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in a certain sense, and very consistent with what I had said, according 
as prayer and thanksgiving may be taken under different conceptions. 
I considered them under such precise formality, as expressions or marks 
of honour: and that my reasoning was just, is capable of being proved, 
even with the evidence of demonstration. I shall make it out distinctly, 
step by step, as follows. There is no reason why I should esteem or 
think any thing thus or thus excellent, but because it really is so ; 
therefore the intrinsic excellency of the thing is the sole foundation of 
all just value or esteem. Inward honour is a mental acknowledgment 
of that esteem which I have of, or bear towards, the thing so esteemed, 
and consequently rests upon the same foundation: worship, considered 
as an outward expression or mark of that honour, (as it must be con- 
sidered when once appropriated to the one only greatest and most 
excellent Being»,) rests upon the same foundation that the honour 
does: prayer and thanksgiving, considered as parts of religious worship, 
(and consequently as marks and expressions of that highest honour, 
which is appropriate to the greatest and best of Beings,) has the same 
foundation which all worship has; that is, which honour has; that is, 
which esteem has; that is, the intrinsic excellency of the object : which 
was to be proved. There is no answering this, but either by denying 
prayer and thanksgiving to be parts of religious worship ; or by shewing 
that all worship is not appropriate to God. Thus far I have proceeded 
in observing, that this writer has not been able to make good his 
position, that the worship of Christ is founded on his mediatorial 
office. The contrary may be proved from two plain reasons : 

1. That the only Scriptural foundation of any religious worship is 
the Divinity of the person to be adored, in opposition to all creature- 
worship ; as I have formerly proved in my Defence, &c. vol. i. Qu. 16. 
And it is worth observing, how naturally and how easily this falls in 
with the commands to worship Christ ; since the same Scriptures, which 
declare him to be adorable, describe him also as God; and, together 


4 T shall endeavour to illustrate this 
matter for the sake of common readers. 
We read in Daniel, chap. vi. of a law 
made that no petition should be offered to 
any one for thirty days, save to the king 
only, under pain of high treason. 
that law petitions, for such a time, were 
appropriated to the crown, became ensigns 
of royal dignity and majesty, and acknow- 
ledgments of sovereignty in the person to 
whom they should be offered. Should 
any subject, for that time, have made a 
petition to any but the king, and have 
pleaded that the person to whom he made 
it was capable of obliging him, and upon 
that foundation (the sole foundation of all 
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petitions) he had petitioned him ; he would 
presently have been told, that the re- 
ceiving a petition was a privilege of the 
crown, and went along with the throne ; 
that there could not now be any legal 
foundation for it, but the royalty of the 
person to whom it should be offered. 
Now, put for royalty, Divine perfections ; 
and for petitions, religious prayer and 
thanksgiving ; which are appropriated, 
not for thirty days, but for ever, to God ; 
and it will appear that the only dawful 
foundation of religious prayer and thanks- 
giving, considered as parts of worship, is 
the Divinity, i. e. the intrinsic excellency 
of the object. 
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with the name, ascribe to him likewise those Divine perfections which 
make up and form the idea signified by so august and venerable a 
name, 

2. That the mediatorial office will cease at the day of judgment, and 
therefore cannot be the foundation of that worship which will continue 
beyond it; even for ever and ever, as Christ’s worship will. See 
Rom. ix. 5. Heb. xiii. 21. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 2 Pet. iii. 18. Rev. i. 5, 6. 
Vv. 12, 13. 

This gentleman demands of me a plain Scripture text, where it is 
said that Christ is to be worshipped as being God, equal to the Father. 
But to this I answer, that Scripture supposes men to have common 
sense; and therefore when Scripture has laid down one only rule and 
foundation of worship, and it appears from the same Scripture that 
Christ is to be worshipped; there is no need of any thing farther, 
the rest follows of course. Besides, that though Scripture has not 
in express terms said that he is to be worshipped on that particular 
account; yet, since Scripture has asserted the equality of the Son to 
the Father, in more places than one, and his right to worship too; a 
very little logic will suffice to shew what relation these two things must 
have to each other. 

5. A fifth particular maintained by this writer, though it concerns 
myself more than the cause, I am now to take notice of. ‘ Dr. Water- 
“land,” he says (p. 54.), “‘ has, in one passage, given up both points” 
(viz. that the Son is God in a lower sense of the word God, and is to 
be worshipped only as Mediator) ‘to us.” But where have I said 
either, or any thing like it? I have given nothing up, that I know of, 
which can do this writer, or his cause, any service. I have said, that 
the Father is primarily and eminently God, Creator, and olject of 
worship: which he may be, without supposing him to be God in any 
higher or any different sense of the word God, Creator, &c. A different 
manner or order of existing or operating may, in many cases, be suf- 
ficient to ground an emphasis upon, (as might be proved by plain 
instances,) without recurring to a higher and lower sense of the words. 
As to the allowing of a subordination, it is so far from inferring a lower 
sense of the word God, &c. that, in strict propriety of speech, it implies 
the contrary ; as I have before observed more at large. 

Having thus examined and answered the most material pretences 
which this writer insists upon in favour of Arianism, or in opposition 
to the Catholic doctrine, I might now take my leave of him. But it 
may be proper first to say something to a pretended contradiction, which 
not only he, (p. 6.) but the Modest Pleader also, (p. 48.) has been 
pleased to charge me with; as it is usual with many to think every 
thing contradictory which they cannot readily reconcile. 
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My words are, (Defence, vol. i. &c. p. 248.) ‘‘ Each divine Person 
“is an individual intelligent agent: but as subsisting in one undivided 
** substance, they are all together, in that respect, but one undivided 
“ intelligent agent.” This, they tell me, is to say, that three persons 
are one person. But, if they please to think again, they will find it is 
no more than saying, that person, and undivided intelligent agent, are 
not reciprocal. Undivided or individual intelligent agent, like the 
phrase individual being, may admit of a stricter and a larger sense. 
When this writer is able to fix a certain principle of individuation, he 
may then perhaps have something of colour for the charge of contra- 
diction. See this matter more distinctly and fully explained in my 
Defence, &c. vol. i. p. 122. 

I have detained my reader long enough, I fear too long, in the 
Preface. But I was willing, having this fresh opportunity of appearing 
in public, to take some notice of those two pamphlets, (the only ones 
that deserved it,) which had objected to my Vindication of Christ’s 
Divinity, vol.iv. If I have, either through haste, or through a desire 
of brevity, slipped over any thing of real weight, or that may create any 
scruple or difficulty with impartial and considering men; I shall, when 
apprised of it, (if God permit,) carefully and fully examine and discuss 
that, and whatever else falls within the compass of what I have under- 
taken, namely, the point of Christ’s real Divinity, in opposition to the 
pretended Divinity maintained by the Arians. 

I should just observe to the reader, that some of the Sermons, as 
they appear in print, are somewhat longer than when preached. The 
three last especially are so, which I was obliged to shorten in the 
preaching, passing over several pages, for fear of keeping the audience 
too long. Some zofes I have here and there added at the bottom, since 
the Sermons were delivered; though much the greater part were pre- 
pared before. I thought it very proper to intermix all along with 
Scripture the testimonies of the ancients, as the best comments upon it. 
The reader will be the better satisfied in having a view of both together; 
and our adversaries may perhaps see cause to abate of their unreasonable 
and unaccountable boasts that way, when it appears from so many plain 
and clear proofs, that their pretences to antiquity are groundless, and 
their faith novel as it is false. 

I cannot here forget to mention my obligations to the Reverend Dr. 
Knight, of St. Sepulchre’s, London; whose great learning and judgment 
are equal to his singular modesty and ingenuity ; and to whose judicious 
observations it is owing, that the following Sermons appear more cor- 
rect, and may, I hope, be more useful, than they would otherwise have 
been. 
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The first Sermon preached Sept. 9, 1719. 





JOHN i. I. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. 


SAINT John the beloved Disciple, the undoubted author of 
this Gospel which bears his name, was the youngest of the 
Apostles, and survived the rest many years. He saw so much 
the more of the state of Christianity, and of the progress it 
made under two persecutions; the first by Nero, the second by 
Domitian. Under the latter, he himself had inevitably suffered, 
had not God miraculously preserved him. After this, he was 
banished into Patmos, a little island in the Arehipelago; and, 
during his retirement there, was favoured in a particular man- 
ner with revelations from heaven; which he committed to 
writing, and left behind him for the benefit of the Church. 
After a year or two’s exile, it pleased God to call him forth 
again to Ephesus, his usual seat of residence; and there he 
passed the short remainder of his days, being then’ ninety years 
old, in the most divine and comfortable employment; taking 
upon him the charge of the churches of Christ, those especially 
of the Lesser Asia. As there must be heresies at all times, 
(infinite wisdom permitting them for great ends and reasons,) 
so were there not wanting, even in the times of the Apostles, 
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some denying the divinity, others the humanity of our blessed 
Lord, and both for the same reason; being offended at the 
great and unsearchable mystery of God incarnate. The tares 
had been sown by Simon Magus, Cerinthus, and others; and 
were grown up to a great height before St. John’s death. This 
made it the more necessary for him to write his Gospel ; which 
accordingly he undertook at the request of the bishops of Asia, 
and the brethren of the neighbouring provinces. But first he 
appointed solemn fasting and prayer for the divine blessing and 
assistance in it; after which being more fully instructed and 
more plentifully inspired, he thus began his lofty theme. “ In 
“the beginning was the Worp, and the Worp was with God, 
“and the Worp was God. The same was in the beginning with 
“ God. All things were made by him, and without him was not 
‘any thing made that was made.” In these few words, and 
those that follow in that chapter, the good Apostle has not only 
confuted most of the heresies then on foot, but has obviated as 
many as should thereafter rise up in opposition to the divinity, 
personality, or incarnation of the Son of God: points of the 
greatest concernment to all Christians, but which nevertheless 
(through the perverseness of men’s wits, and their proneness to 
take wrong measures of divine things) have been a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to the disputers of this world, in 
former and in latter ages. This first chapter of St. John (as I 
said) is alone sufficient, with reasonable men, to end all disputes 
upon those heads. The words are plain, and the sense clear 
when carefully looked into; and it is for that very reason that 
they have been more tampered with than any in the whole 
Scriptures. For, when the obvious and natural meaning of a 
text happens to stand in the way of an hypothesis, or precon- 
ceived opinion, pains must be taken to darken the evidence, and 
to perplex the proofs which make against it. My design is 
briefly to enumerate the several interpretations which have 
been given of this chapter, to remark upon them as far as is 
needful, and to establish the only true one. They are reducible 
to four; which I may call Sabellian, Socinian, Arian, and Ca- 
tholic. I shall explain them in their order. To begin with 
the first. 

1. Under the Sabellian interpretation I include all that be- 
longs to men of Sabellian principles, whether before or after the 
times of Sabellius, who lived about the middle of the third cen- 
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tury. The Sabellians deny the Adyos, or Worn, whereof St. John 
speaks, to be any real or substantial thing, distinct from the 
Person of God the Father. They understand by the Word, 
either some attribute, power, or operation mherent and perma- 
nent in the Father; or else some transient voice, sownd, and the 
like. How they came into these and the like fancies, I shall 
shew presently, after I have premised a few things about the 
name of the Adyos, or Worp, which St.John uses. I do not 
design any historical account of the use of the term among Jews 
or Gentiles; being happily prevented, in that part, by a late 
excellent sermon of a very worthy and learned Prelate*. But 
I must observe that the Greek Adyos, which we render Worp, 
may signify either inward thought, or outward speech. And it 
has with good reason been supposed by the Catholic writers, 
that the design of this name was to intimate that the relation of 
Father and Son bears some resemblance and analogy to that 
of thought, or of speech to the mind». For example: as thought 
is coeval with the mind; so the Son is coeval with the Father ¢. 
As thought is closely united to, proceeds from, and yet remains 
in the mind; so also may we understand that the Son is in the 
bosom of the Father, proceeding from him, yet never divided or 
separate, but remaining in him and with him. As to speech, it 
is properly the interpreter of the mind; and so, in this respect 
also, there is some resemblance and analogy, the Son being as 
it were interpreter and revealer of the unknown Father to the 
world?, Some of the ancient Catholic writers® joining both 
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€ Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, 
where he speaks of the Adyos évdidbe- 
ros and mpodoprxds (p. 129.) is thus 
to be understood. Tertullian, in his 
piece against Praxeas, has a great 
deal to the same purpose. Athena- 
goras, Tatian, and Hippolytus, though 
more obscurely, seem to have in- 
tended the same. And even Origen 
himself had adopted the like notion, 
as may appear from the following 
passages. 
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these notions together, have considered them as applicable to 
the Son at different times, and in different capacities. Before 
the world was made, while he yet existed alone with the Father, 
(always including the Holy Ghost,) they supposed he might 
best be compared to silent thought resting in the mind, and 
which in Greek is called Adyos évdid@eros. But when he after- 
wards eame to create the world, and to reveal both himself and 
his Father, then he might more properly be eompared to ouf- 
ward speech, or a word spoken forth, which the Greeks express 
by Adyos mpopoptxds. And thus it is that the same writers 
sometimes speak of the Adyos, or Worp, being both efernal, and 
in time: eternal in one capacity, not so in the other. For as 
thought must be considered previous to speech, so the Adyos, or 
Worp, under one consideration might be conceived more ancient 
than under the other. 

Thus far the Catholics, sober men, carried on the parallel ; 
and there was no harm in it, while they kept close to the rule 
of faith, and within the bounds of sobriety. But the Sabellian 
heretics did not stop there. They pursued the parallel still 
farther, till they left the Adyos, or Worp, no distinct personality. 
They observed that inward thought was no real substantial thing, 
distinct from the mind itself; and that outward speech was but 
a voice or sound, nothing fixed, real, and permanent: and from 
hence they took occasion to misinterpret the Apostle very 
widely ; as if the Worp, which he speaks of, were nothing 
really distinct from the Father, not a second Person, any more 
than a man’s thought, or word, is another person from the man. 
This kind of construction was openly received and propagated 
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Afterwards Origen uses an argu- 
ment to prove that the AdyosShas a 


words. are remarkable, and worth 
comparing with ‘Tertullian’s upon 
the same subject, where he says: 
Jam in usu est nostrorum, per sim- 
plicitatem interpretationis, sermonem 
dicere in primordio apud Deum fuisse, 
cum magis rationem competat anti- 
quiorem haberi; quia non sermonalis 
a principio, sed rationalis Deus etiam 
ante principium, et quia ipse quoque 
sermo ratione consistens, priorem eam 
ut substantiam suam ostendat., Tertull. 
contr. Prax, cap. v. 
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by fPhotinus, about the middle of the fourth century; by Paul 
of §Samosata, almost a century before him; by "Sabellius and 
Noétus earlier than he; and by /Praxeas still higher up, about 
the end of the second century; and iprobably by some other 
heretics before him. What remains of it at this day is to be 
met with chiefly among the Socinians; those of them, I mean, 
who have refined upon their master Socinus, in this particular ; 
and are more properly Photinians, or Sabellians. A ‘celebrated 
writer abroad has openly espoused this Photinian notion in 
part; disguising it a little under the name reason, answering 
pretty nearly to the heretical sense of the Adyos évdidOeros, or 
inward thought : so that now the Sabellian interpretation, after 
the latest improvements, runs thus: 

“In the beginning was Reason, and Reason was in God, and 
« Reason was God himself. It was in God from the beginning, 
“before the world was: for whatever is in nature was made 
“ with the highest Reason, neither is there that single thing that 
“was made without Reason.” 

But against this, or any other the like Sabellian construction 
of the first chapter of St. John, many unanswerable reasons 
have been urged both by ancients and moderns. 

1. As first, St. John does not say that the Worp was ! Geios, 
a divine Word, which might have favoured the Sabellian sense, 
but ©cds, God; thereby strongly denoting a real Person. A 
man’s word, or thought, is not called man; nor would the Word 
or Wisdom of God be called God, if a mere attribute or opera- 
tion only was intended, and not a real Person. Or if it be said, 
that it does denote a Person, the same Person that was before 


f Hilar. p. 789, 1048, 1179. Am- 
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n Epiphan. Heres. Ixv. p. 608. 

' Tertull. contr. Prax. c. vii. viii. 

j Vid. Clem. Alexandr. Strom. p. 
646. Iren. p. 130, 132, 157, 158. 

N. B. The notion of a Adyos évdid- 
Geros and rpodopixés, in this heretical 
sense, is justly condemned by all the 
Fathers, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, 
Ambrose, and other Catholics cen- 
sured it as smartly as the Council of 
Sirmium, Eusebius, or the Arians. 
Vid. Orig. in Joh. p. 24. in Jerem. 
p. 184. Kuseb. contr. Mare. p. 120. 
de Laud. Const. c. 12. Cyril. Hiero- 
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sol. Catech. iv. c. 5. p. 50. Athanas. 
Expos. Fid. p. 99. Orat. ii. p. 503. 
Basil. Hom. xxvii. p. 602.. Ambros. 
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spoken of as God, in the same verse; then how can the other 
words stand, that he was with God? He cannot be supposed 
the selfsame Person with whom he was. ™ With God, plainly 
signifies the same as with the Father, (see 1 John i. 2.) who is 
God. The Apostle can never be supposed to mean that the 
Father was with the Father; the Word therefore, if it denotes 
a Person at all, must be understood of another Person. But 
that it denotes a Person will appear further. 

2. For it is not said that the Worp, or Reason, was in God, 
as might be proper of an attribute, &e. but with God; which is 
another personal character". 

3. It is said that all things were made by the Word: which 
(as appears from other texts) comes to the same as to say, that 
the Worp made all things: which is a further confirmation that 
a real thing is intended by the Worp, not an attribute only®. 

4. The Apostle observes (v. 8.) of John the Baptist, that he 
(exeivos) was not that Light, intimating thereby that he had 
been speaking of a Person before, who really was: and therefore 
from hence also it appears that the Worp is something real. 

5. It is said, (ver. 11.) of the Worp, that “‘ he came unto his 
“ own, and his own received him not.” This is good sense, and 
sounds well. But to say that Reason, the attribute, came unto 
its own, and its own received it not, has hardly either sense or 
propriety. 

6. The Worp is represented (ver. 14.) as the only-begotten of 
the Father; which again is personal. For if begotten may be a 
proper expression, concerning an attribute or property ; yet only- 
begotien is not, unless God has no more attributes than one. 
The characters therefore being thus plainly personal, and no 
necessity appearing why we should have recourse to figure, the 
literal interpretation is undoubtedly preferable. 

7. 1 may add, lastly, that St.John in his “ Revelations” 
expressly applies the name of Adyos, or Worp, to Christ Jesus. 


“His name,” saith he, “is called the Worp of God.” Rey. 
xix. 13. 
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These reasons are abundantly sufficient to convince us, that 
St. John intended not any attribute or operation by the Worp, 
but a real, living, substantial thing or person, distinct from the 
Father: and so the Church of Christ from the beginning has 
constantly understood it. So much for the Sabellian interpre- 
tation of this chapter. 

2. The next that offers itself is the Socinian, properly so 
called; never espoused by Heretic or Catholic; never so much 
as thought of, at least not heard of, before the days of Socinus. 
He supposes St. John to have intended a real Person, by the 
Word, viz. the man Christ Jesus. His interpretation then is to 
this effect : 

“ In the beginning of the Gospel, was the man Christ Jesus, 
“‘ otherwise called the Worp. He was with God, having been 
“ taken up into heaven before he entered on his ministry. And 
“he was God, having the office, honour, and title of a God 
‘ conferred upon him, after his resurrection. The same was in 
“ the beginning of the Gospel with God. All things belonging 
“ to the Gospel-state were reformed and renewed by him: and 
‘“‘ without him was there not any thing reformed or renewed.” 

A construction so manifestly forced and foreign, as this is, 
carries its own confutation along with it. It serves only to 
shew what contempt the heads of a sect generally have, not 
only of the rest of mankind, but even of their own disciples ; 
while they can thus unmercifully impose the wildest conceits 
imaginable upon them. ‘To do the later Socinians justice, they 
have, I think, for the most part given up this violent interpre- 
tation; and, instead of it, have rather closed in with the 
Sabellian construction, which is more ingenious and plausible, 
and serves their hypothesis as well. Neither of them will answer 
to the truth of the sacred Writ: they are both no other than 
the device of man, and must equally come to nought. 

I proceed to the Arian interpretation, which appears better 
than either of the former, as coming nearer to the true one: 


and it is for that Pvery reason the most insinuating and 
dangerous of any. 
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3. The Arian construction, invented probably before, but first 
openly espoused and propagated in the beginning of the fourth 
century, is as follows: 

“In the beginning of all things, before ever the earth or the 
“ world was made, there existed a very glorious and excellent 
“creature, (since called the Worp,) the Oracle of God, and 
“ Revealer of his will. That excellent Person, the first whom 
“ God of his own good pleasure and free choice gave being to, 
“was with God the Father; and he was God, another God, an 
“ inferior God, infinitely inferior; but yet truly God, as being 
“ truly partaker of divine glory then, and foreordained to have 
“ true dominion and authority in God’s own time. God em- 
“ployed him as an instrument, or under agent, in framing and 
“fashioning the world of inferior creatures; and approved of 
“ his services so well, as to do nothing without him.” 

This is the sum of the Arian interpretation, as nearly as I 
could draw it, out of the most general principles of the sect. 
For it must be observed that there never was a sect so divided 
and various, so unsettled and fluctuating in their principles as 
they. The reason of it is this; they take a kind of middle way 
between Catholics and Socinians, which admits of so great a 
latitude, that they know not where to fix. The Catholics look- 
ing upon the Son as essentially God in one capacity, and as man 
in another, easily know what may be proper to ascribe to him, 
in this or in that respect. The Socinians believing him to be 
man only, can as easily come to a resolution in the particulars 
of their scheme. But the Arians supposing him a creature at 
large, and not knowing the several degrees of perfection on this 
side infinite, are always in uncertainty ; not being able to deter- 
mine how much or how little it may be proper to ascribe to 
the Son of God: and hence it is that they could never unite 
together in any one fixed and certain set of principles; but have 
been always wavering, various, and unconstant; and must ever 
be so to the world’s end. But this by the way: having laid 
before you the Arian interpretation, nothing now remains but 
to offer to you the Catholic sense of this chapter, which I mean 
to explain, and defend; and that will be the same thing with 
confuting the Arian. 

4. The Catholic construction, at length, is this : 

“In the beginning, before there was any creature, (consequently 
“from all eternity,) the Worp existed; and the Worp was no 
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“ distant separate power, estranged from God, or unacquainted 
‘with him, but he was with God, and himself also 4very God ; 
“ not another God, but another Person only, of the same nature, 
“ substance, and Godhead. All things were created by him, &c.” 

This I presume to call the Catholic and truly primitive inter- 
pretation of the first verse of this chapter: and what time your 
patience will further allow me, shall be taken up in asserting 
and maintaining it. St. John has here called the Worp, God. 
In what sense, is the question. The context, and circumstances,. 
and other collateral evidences must at length decide it. I shall 
first inquire, 

1. What kind of idea, or notion, Scripture and Christian 
antiquity give us of one that is truly and really God. And 

2. Shall consider what reasons we have to believe that 
St.John here calls the Adyos, or Worn, God, in the same sense, 
or in conformity to that idea. 

I. I shall inquire what kind of idea, or notion, Scripture and 
Christian antiquity give us of one that is really and truly God. 
If we trace this matter through the Old Testament, we shall 
find that the Scripture-notion of a Person that is truly God, and 
should be received as such, includes in it power and might irre- 
sistible’; perfect nowledge and consummate wisdom’, cernity*, 
immutability", and omnipresence; creative powersy ; supremacy, 
independence, and necessary ewistence?. These are the distin- 
guishing characters under which God was pleased to make 
himself known: and it is upon these accounts that he, in oppo- 
sition to all other Gods, claims to be received and honoured as 
God. . These therefore are what make up the Scripture-idea of 
a Person who is truly, really, and strictly God. And if Serip- 
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ture has thus informed us what properties, attributes, and 
perfections, must be supposed to meet in one that is ¢ruly and 
properly God, our own reason must tell us, that these attributes, 
&e. must have a subject, and this subject we call substance: and 
therefore the Scripture-notion of God, is that of an eternal, 
immutable, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty substance. If it 
be pretended that these are the characters of a supreme God 
only, and not of every Person that is true God; I answer, that 
‘supremacy (negatively® considered in opposition to any superior 
nature) is one of the characters belonging to any Person that is 
truly God, as much as omnipotence, ommniscience, or any other ; 
and consequently he is not ¢rwly God, in the Seripture-notion of 
God, who is not supreme God. This is the Scripture-notion 
of one that is truly God; and thus it stood when St. John 
wrote his Gospel. 

Let us next inquire, whether the same notion obtained in the 
Christian Church after St. John wrote. | 

Justin Martyr, a very early and excellent writer, within forty 
or fifty years of St.John, observes, that >God alone is neces- 
sarily existing and immutable, (or incorruptible,) and that for 
this very reason he is God; thereby intimating that without 
such perfections he could not be God. 

Trenzeus, another early and judicious writer, almost contem- 
porary with Justin, expresses himself more fully and clearly 
upon the same head; observing that ‘no Person that has any 
superior can be justly called God; nor any thing that has been 
created, or ever began to exist. The same Irenzeus has a whole 
dchapter to prove that the Old Testament, or New, never gave 
the title of God, absolutely and definitively, to any one that is 
not truly God. 

Tertullian (in the beginning of the third century, or sooner, 
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within a hundred years, or very nearly, of St. John) observes, 
that the word ¢God does not, like Lord, signify domenion or 
power only, but substance; that none but the eternal, ee 
substance can justly be called God; that an inferior God is 
contradiction in terms. 

These testimonies are sufficient to shew (without adding any 
more) how the word God was taken and generally understood 
by the Christian Church, soon after the Apostle’s time; and 
therefore very probably, in the Apostle’s time also. Now let 
us proceed to consider, 

Il. What reasons we have to believe that St. John, in his 
first chapter, calls the Worp God, in the same sense, in con- 
formity to that idea which Scripture hath given us of one that 
is truly God; and which the primitive writers also appear 
plainly to have embraced. 

1. This alone is a strong presumption, in favour of our inter- 
pretation, that the Scriptures before, and the Christian Church 
after, espouse this notion. Would St. John have called the 
Worp, God, in the manner that he does, without guard or 
caution, had he not intended it in the strict sense, which Scrip- 
ture itself so much favours, and in which the generality, at least, 
would be most apt to take it? Had he meant it in a lower sense, 
it might have been very proper to have inserted a qualifying 
clause to prevent any mistake or misconstruction; which yet he 
is so far from doing, (as we shall see presently,) that he has put 
together with it many circumstances, all tending to convince us 
that he used the word in the strict sense, as Scripture had done 
before, and the Christian Church did after. For 

2. It is observable, that the Apostle does not say, in the 
beginning God created the Worp, (as the style runs in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and might have been properly used here, 
had he intended to signify that the Worp was God, in an 
inferior or improper sense:) but instead of that, he only says 
that the Worp was‘; intimating that he existed before any 
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thing was created, consequently from all eternity: for whatever 
existed before any thing was created, was no creature, as is 
manifest of itself; and if no creature, eternal. This is further 
confirmed from the Apostle’s repeating it in the next verse, 
“ The same was in the beginning with God.” It is not impro- 
bable that the Apostle might intend this in opposition to 
Cerinthus, who believed the Any.ovpyds, or Creator, to be sepa- 
rate and estranged from Gods. Nothing can be more directly 
levelled against that doctrine than this assertion of St. John’s, 
that the Worp, who was Creator of the world, was from the 
beginning, or always, with God. But to proceed: 

3. Another argument of St. John’s intending the word God 
in the strict sense, may be drawn from the time whereof he is 
speaking. It was before the creation; he was then God. It is 
not said, that he was appointed God over the things that should 
be afterwards created. No; he was God before the world was. 
Our adversaries sometimes tell us of a throne, a power of judging, 
a regal authority belonging to the Son: and that therefore he 
is God; and they observe» (as they think, shrewdly, but in 
truth very weakly) that the Holy Ghost has therefore none of 
that title, as having no regal dominion, &c. And when, in 
answer to this, we say further, that the Son was Jehovah, God, 
and Lord, under the Old Testament; they reply, that he was 
then év pop Ocod, acting in the name and Person of God, and 
therefore styled God. Admitting all this, (which is mostly 
fiction,) yet what will they do with this text of St.John? Here 
it is plain, that the Son was God before any dominion over the 
creatures commenced ; before he acted as representative of the 
Father, or was év poppy Ocod, in that low fictitious sense: how 
was he God before the creation? Here they have little left to 
say, but that “he was partaker of divine power and glory with 
“and from the Fatheri.” From hence then we see, that 
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dominion alone is not sufficient to account for the Son’s being 
God; not to mention that the Holy Ghost might have been 
called God in Seripture, as having been “ partaker of divine 
‘* power and glory with and from the Father,” as well as the 
Son ; so that that pretence about the Holy Ghost and this solu- 
tion hang not well together. To such straits and inconsistencies 
are men reduced by bringing their hypotheses with them to inter- 
pret Scripture by, instead of making Scripture the rule of their 
faith. But to conclude this article: since then neither dominion, 
(on account of which princes and magistrates have been some- 
times called G'ods,) nor vicegerency, nor any thing of like kind, 
will account for the Worn’s being called God by St. John in 
this place: and since our adversaries themselves appear to be 
very sensible that their principles, which serve to help them out 
at other times, fail them here; and that they are forced rather 
to say any thing, however slight or trifling, than to be wholly 
silent: this alone is a strong presumption on our side of the 
question, where the solution is so easy and natural, and entirely 
consistent with our other principles. 

4. Another circumstance, confirming our interpretation of 
this passage of St. John, is, that “ all things” are there said to 
have been “ made by him ;” and, to be more emphatical, that 
** without him was not any thing made that was made.” I shall 
not here insist upon the dignity of the Son as Creator, (the 
distinguishing character of the one true God,) designing that for 
a distinct head of argument another time: all the use I shall 
make of it at present is to observe, that it is not said, all other 
things were made by him, but al/ things absolutely ; wherefore 
he himself cannot, according to the letter, be supposed of the 
number of the things made, unless he made himself, which is 
absurd; and since nothing was made or created but by and 
through him, it is but reasonable to infer that every creature 
whatever is a creature of the Son’s as well as of the Father's ; 
and therefore certainly the Son is not a creature at all. 

5. A further cireumstance favouring our sense is, that the 
Worp is called God, in the very same verse, wherein the Father 
is mentioned as God, and undoubtedly in the strict, and proper 
sense. And how shall any the most judicious reader be ever 
able to understand language, if in the same verse and same 
sentence, the same word should stand for two ideas, or bear 
two senses widely different and scarce akin to each other? and 
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that too, not only without any guard or caution, or any notice 
given of the change of ideas; but also with such circumstances 
as give no suspicion of any change, but all tending to confirm 
us the more that the same idea is still kept up, and applied 
equally to Father and Son. It has been objected that the 
Father is 6 @cds, God with the article, the Son only Ocds, God 
without the article. But every body knows that the addition 
or omission of an article is no certain proof of any change at all 
in the sense of a word; besides that the word eds, God, is used 
in the strict sense, though without the article, several times in 
this chapter. The sacred penmen were not so critical about 
articles; neither can we imagine that a point of this moment 
should have been left so unguarded, with nothing to direct us 
but I know not what blind and dark conjectures of the use of 
articles; concerning which we have no certain rules either for 
Scripture, or for any other writings. The word cds, God, is 
frequently used without the article to signify the true God: and 
it is used with the article (2 Cor. iv. 4.) where it is supposed 
by most interpreters to be meant of the Devil: so little account 
is there to be made of articles. But enough of this. It is 
further pretended, that: 6 cds, God, applied to the Father, may 
stand for Jehovah, which is the proper name of a Person, and 
that therefore God and God, in the text, cannot bear the same 
sense, unless both be one and the same Person Jehovah. But 
in answer to this, it is sufficient to say, that it can never be 
proved that Jehovah is a proper name of any Person, but as that 
Person is considered as having independent or necessary exist- 
ence: and then the name must be common to as many persons 
as exist necessarily, or independently ; independently on the will 
or free choice of any. Besides that it is certain that the name 
belongs equally to Father or Son, (as I shall shew presently,) 
and therefore St.John might intend that the Father is Jehovah 
and the Son Jehovah too, and both in the same sense; while at 
the same time, by his telling us that one was with the other, he 
has sufficiently signified that they are not the same Person ; 
but that Jehovah is a name proper indeed to one substance, 
or one Godhead, but common to more Persons than one. 1 
proceed then, 

6. To observe, that St. John did look upon God the Son as 
the true Jehovah ; and this alone is an irrefragable argument of 
St. John’s meaning in the text before us. I shall first shew 
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the fact, and next make good my inference from it. The fact 
may be proved first from chapter xii. verse 41. of this very 
Gospel. The words are: ‘“‘ These things said Esaias when he 
“ saw his glory,” (meaning Christ’s glory,) “ and spake of him.” 
“Now the place of Esaias referred to is chapter the sixth, which 
begins thus: 

“I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
“‘ up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the Sera- 
“ phims And one cried unto another and said, Holy, holy, 
“ holy is the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory.” 
Here we are to observe, that the Lord, which Esaias saw in his 
_ vision, was the Jehovah, and Lord of Hosts, which is of the same 
signification with Lord God Almighty. Him it was, and his 
glory, which the Prophet saw. And that this was Christ, and 
that glory Christ’s glory, St. John has before testified; and 
therefore certain it is that God the Son is, in St. John’s account, 
the Jehovah, and Lord God Almighty. This reasoning is in itself 
plain and strong; and is besides further confirmed by the ‘con- 
curring sentiments of many Catholic writers. 

A late writer endeavouring to elude the force of this text, 
devises this construction, that the Prophet, in beholding the 
glory of God the Father, revealing the coming of Christ, he then 
saw (that is foresaw) the glory of Christ. But admitting that 
saw may signify foresaw, (which however is a very needless sup- 
position, since it is certain that our blessed Lord had as much 
glory with the Father before the world was, as ever he had after, 
John xvii. 5.) yet what occasion is there to suppose the Father’s 
glory to have been principally spoken of, when St. John says 
plainly it was Christ’s glory, and that the Prophet spake of him. 
viz. Christ? It is indeed said, that Christ shall come “ in the 
“glory of his Father.” (Matt. xvi. 27.) But it is also said, 
that “he shall come in his own glory” (Matth. xxv. 31. Luke 
ix. 26.); “ and sit in the throne of his own glory.” (Matt. xix, 
28.) If then the Prophet saw indeed the glory of the Father 
also, it is because the glory of both is one; and if the Father 
be the Lord of Hosts, whom the Prophet saw, it is because the 
Father and Son are one Lord of Hosts: for it is as certain as 
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words can make it, from what St. John says, that the Son’s 
glory was seen; and that he was the Jehovah of whom the Pro- 
phet spake. If the Father was so too, we have a full and strong 
proof, not only of the Son’s being Jehovah, but of the Father 
and Son both being comprehended under the same one Jehovah : 
and so indeed ™several of the ancient Fathers have interpreted 
it. But that is not what I insist upon now, my argument not 
requiring it. It is sufficient for me, that the Prophet saz, or 
Joresaw (no great matter which) the glory of Jehovah, or Lord 
of Hosts ; and it was the Jehovah, or Lord of Hosts, that the Pro- 
phet spake of. That is, as St. John interprets it, he saw the 
glory of Christ, and spake of him: Christ therefore is Jehovah 
and Lord of Hosts; which was to be proved. 

There is a second passage in this very Gospel, which proves 
the same thing. It is John xix. 37. “ Another Scripture saith, 
‘¢ They shall look on him whom they have pierced.” The Serip- 
ture referred to is Zech. xii. 10. where the Lord (Jehovah) is 
introduced saying, “ They shall look upon me, whom they have 
‘‘ pierced.” The Person pierced is Jehovah, and the same Person 
is Christ: wherefore, by necessary construction and implication, 
Christ is Jehovah. The fact being thus plain and clear, we are 
next to consider the inference from it. The import of the name 
Jehovah (according to the best critics, ancient and modern) is 
eternal, immutable, necessary existence. The Greek 6 dv, or 
70 dv, taken from it, or answering to it, has been interpreted to 
the same sense by Jews, Gentiles, and Christians". It would 
be tedious here to enter any further into the detail of that mat- 
ter. It shall suffice to observe how the one true God insists upon 
his being Jehovah, in opposition to all other gods, glorying, in a 
manner, and triumphing in it, as the distinguishing character by 
which he would be known to be infinitely superior to all the gods 
of the nations. 

“IT am the Lord, (Jehovah,) that is my name, and my glory 
“ will I not give to another,” Isa. xlii. 8. “ Against all the gods 
“ of Egypt I will execute judgment: I am the Lord, (Jehovah,)” 
Exod. xii.12. “ Who hath told it from time to time? have not 
“ I the Lord, (Jehovah ?) and there is no God else besides me : 
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‘a just God, and a Saviour; there is none besides me,” Isa. 
xlv. 21. “Iam the Lord, (Jehovah,) the God of all flesh : is 
“ there any thing too hard for me? Jer. xxxil.27. “1am the 
“ Lord, (Jehovah,) I change not,” Mal. iii.6. “Iam the Lord, 
‘* (Jehovah,) and there is none else: I form the hight and create 
** darkness I the Lord (Jehovah) do all these things,” Isa. 
xlv. 6,7. I forbear to add more texts. These are enough for 
a specimen. There is no giving a full and complete idea of this 
matter, without transcribing a great part of the Old Testament. 
Now since the title of Jehovah is, in Scripture, a principal note 
of distinction by which the true God was pleased to manifest 
himself, and to set forth his own superior excellency in opposi- 
tion to all pretended deities; and since St. John has given us 
to understand, that Christ is Jehovah, or Lord of Hosts, and con- 
sequently possessed of all those distinguishing powers and per- 
fections which go along with that title; the consequence is 
evident and undeniable, that when the same St.John tells us 
that the Worp was God, he intended no nominal or inferior 
Deity, but God in the true, strict, and proper sense, eternal and 
immutable, of the same power, nature, and perfections with God 
the Father. I shall now briefly sum up the particulars of the 
argument, that we may the more easily take into one view the 
whole strength and force of it. 

The Apostle has here told us, in a very solemn manner, in the 
very entrance upon his Gospel, that the Adyos, or Worn, was 
God ; the very mention whereof, according to the Seripture-idea, 
of God, and the prevailing notions of those who lived in and 
near St. John’s time, carries with it, in its first and most natural 
conception, all that is good, great, or excellent: and so every 
unprejudiced man, upon the first reading or hearing the Apostle’s 
words, would be apt to understand him. He has inserted no 
guard or caution to prevent any such construction : but, on the 
contrary, has hardly omitted any thing that might tend to con- 
firm and enforce it. The Worp was God before he had any 
dominion, before he had acted as representative of the Father ; 
God, in the beginning, before the world was, before there was any 
creature ; God, by whom the world was made, and to whom 
every creature owed its existence; who coming into the world, 
came unto his own, who is Jehovah and Lord of Hosts, the same 
as Kvpios mavtoxpdtwp, the Lord Almighty, and God over all: in 
such a sense, and with these circumstances, the Worp is called 
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God, in the very same verse where mention also is made of the 
Father, with whom he was, and who is there called God, in the 
strict and proper sense: all this put together amounts to a 
demonstration, that the Apostle intended no nominal or inferior 
God by the Worp, but the ¢rue and living God, one with the 
Father, coessential and coeternal. Thus the first Christians 
understood it; and thus the Catholic Church has believed: and 
this is the faith which we ought evermore earnestly to contend 
for, as being “once delivered to the saints.” 

I entreat your patience but a little further, just to take notice 
of a late pretence of an Arian writer °. 

The Jews, says he, and Gentiles believed in one God, under- 
standing it of one Person only: our Saviour and his Apostles 
taught that Christ was the Son of that one God: when therefore 
Christ is also styled God, those among whom he was first so 
styled, would naturally understand it in the subordinate sense, 
as the word Elohim in the Hebrew, ©cds in the Greek, and God 
in the English frequently signifies. 

This is the argument, and in this, the author says, “the sum 
‘‘ of the whole controversy is briefly comprised.” If this be 
really the case, the controversy may be brought to a short and 
clear issue. By subordinate sense of the word God, the gentle- 
man means such a sense in which creatures may be gods, and 
have been called gods. I hope I have sufficiently shewn that 
St. John could never intend any such low sense, nor be so under- 
stood by any man of ordinary attention or common discernment. 
As to the question, how it would be understood by those who 
first heard it, it has been already determined by plain evidence 
of fact. It appears certainly to have been understood in the 
strict and proper sense, as high as Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Ireneeus, Athenagoras, that is, within sixty or seventy 
years of St. John’s writing: and I will venture to add Ignatiusp, 
which brings it up to the very time: for Ignatius had been well 
acquainted with St. John himself, having been once his 4disciple. 

As to Jews or Gentiles, whatever short or imperfect notions 
they had of God, (though it is a disputable point, whether 
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they did not both admit of some plurality in the Deity,) they 
are to come to Christians to be more fully instructed ; and we 
are not to be taught by them, how we are to understand a clear - 
and plain Gospel. Hard must be our case indeed, if we are to 
be sent to Jews or Pagans to learn Christianity. However, 
Jews and Gentiles both (as many as came over to Christianity, 
and did not side with heretics,) then at least corrected (or rather 
filled up what was wanting in) their ideas of the divine Unity, 
by their faith in, and profession of one holy, undivided, and co- 
eternal Trinity. We have seen then, first, how St. John ought 
to have been understood; and next, how he actually was under- 
stood by sober men, and those that were the most competent 
judges of his meaning. What can be desired more to cut off all 
further controversy in this article ? 

To conclude: The Sabellians at this day, as well as formerly, 
are a standing evidence of the strength and force of those two 
or three first verses of St. John’s Gospel. For as they reject 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, only because they 
think it repugnant to reason; so they reject also the Arian 
hypothesis, because they take it to be repugnant to Scripture, 
and particularly to the first chapter of St. John. They are sen- 
sible how absurd it is to suppose so much to be said of a creature, 
and said in that manner, and with those circumstances ; and 
therefore they interpret the whole of God the Father himself. 
Thus they get over one difficulty, but unhappily split upon 
another; and the Arians have as plainly the advantage in the 
point of personality, as the other have in respect of the divinity 
of the Worp. Happy might it be for both, if, laying aside pre- 
judice, they would contentedly submit their fancies to God’s 
writin Word; interpreting it according to its most obvious 
and natural meaning, without laboured subtilties and artificial 
glosses: remembering always that, in case of doubt, there is no 
safer guide to take with us, than the concurring judgment of the 
ancients ; nor any more dangerous than warmth of imagination, 
or a love of novelties. 


Christ properly Creator : 
OR 
CHRIST’S DIVINITY 
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JOHN i. 3. 


All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. 


I HAVE before took notice of these words of the Apostle, but 
so far only as was necessary to give some light to the words 
going before, whereof I was then discoursing. My design now 
is, to consider them distinctly, as containing a further argument, 
independent of the former, to prove the real, essential divinity 
of our blessed Lord, “by whom all things were made, and with- 
“out whom was not any thing made that was made.” I have, 
in my former discourse, intimated the various interpretations 
given of this chapter, under the names of Socinian, Sabellian, 
Arian, and Catholic, suitably to their respective schemes. Ac- 
cordingly, these words of the Apostle, in passing through those 
several hands, have been shaped and fashioned into so many 
several constructions; though one only can be the true one. 
The Socinian will tell us, that all things belonging to the Gospel- 
state were regulated and modelled by the man Christ Jesus ; 
that the moral world was reformed and rectified by him; and 
that the Apostle is not here speaking of a proper, but a meta- 
phorical creation. Next comes the Sabellian, who thinks that 
the text is meant of the creation of the natural world, and all 
things in it; but then, not by the man Christ Jesus, nor by any 
Person really distinct from God the Father: all things were 
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made by reason or wisdom, figuratively put for God himself; so 
that the Apostle intended not here any real Person besides God 
the Father: thus far the Sabellian. After him succeeds the 
Arian, who admits of a proper creation of the natural, not the 
moral world; and admits also of a distinct Person, viz. the 
Aédyos, or Worp, himself a creature: and he does not deny him 
any hand or concern at all in the creation ; but endeavours only 
to detract from him, more or less, with great uncertainty. For, 
as I have before observed, that sort of men are always fluctu- 
ating, hovering, and doubtful, not knowing where to fix upon 
any certain set of principles. Sometimes *you will find them 
pretending that God the Son, properly speaking, did not make 
or create any thing at all; but that the Mather only was Cre- 
ator, through him. At other times® they will not scruple to 
allow that the Son, by his own inherent power, created all things 
out of nothing; which is carrying the point as high as any the 
soundest Catholic can carry it: only they add, by way of lessen- 
ing, that this was at the command of the Father, who had 
appointed him Creator; which however might bear a sound and 
good sense. Betwixt these extremities of high and low (if I 
may so call them) amongst the Arians, there is a middle way, 
and that also with a latitude: some think it enough for the Son 
to have created some things only (suppose, what belongs to one 
system): others again (understanding by creating, modelling 
only) apprehend it sufficient, if he did but frame, model, or digest 
what was already created to his hand: others, lastly, admitting 
both, yet say, it was not by his own power, but the power of the 
Father, always present with him: or that he had learned the 
art of creating by being bred up under the Father; which was 
the profane and wanton suggestion of Asterius, an Arian sophist 
of the fourth century’. There is no end of fancies and conjec- 
tures, when men are once got out of the plain and open way of 
truth. I shall not undertake particularly and severally to con- 
fute the three hypotheses, and the interpretations built upon 
them: but I shall proceed to lay down the Catholic construc- . 
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tion; which if I can maintain and defend, the other drop of 
course. The Catholic doctrine is this: that the Son, together 
with the Father, (always including the Holy Ghost,) was the 
efficient Cause of all things, the Creator and Framer of men and 
angels, of principalities and powers, of the whole universe. I 
shall therefore, in my following discourse, undertake these three 
things : 

I. I shall endeavour to shew, that God the Son, a distinct 
Person from God the Father, is strictly and properly efficient 
Cause and Creator of all things: 

II. I shall consider the force of the argument arising from it, 
in favour of Christ’s divinity. 

III. I shall draw some suitable inferences from the whole. 

I. I shall endeavour to shew that God the Son, a distinct 
Person from God the Father, is strictly and properly efficient 
Cause and Creator of all things. And here I shall distinctly 
consider what light we may have in this matter from the New 
Testament, and what from the Old, and what additional con- 
firmation from the declared sentiments of the primitive and 
Catholic Church. 

t. To begin with the New Testament; and first with the 
very words of the text: “All things were made by him, and 
“ without him was not any thing made that was made.” I have, 
in a former discourse, asserted the distinct personality of the 
Adyos, or Worn; shewing that the Sabellian interpretation of 
this chapter will by no means bear: I shall occasionally take 
notice of the Sabellian pretences in relation to other texts, as 
I come to treat of them. For the clearer understanding of the 
text now under consideration, we may observe, that Cerinthus 
and other heretics (against whose pernicious principles St. John 
is reasonably believed to have wrote his Gospel) had made a 
distinction between the upper and lower world, pretending they 
had not one Author. Hence, very probably, it is, that the 
Apostle expresses himself so particularly and emphatically in 
these words, (which might otherwise look like tautology,) “and 
“ without him was not any thing made that was made.” He 
had first told us affirmatively, that all things were made by the 
Worp ; then he repeats, as it were, the same thing over again, 
but negatively, that nothing was made without him: that is, we 
are not to expect any part of the creation, not the invisible 
things above, which the heretics pretended to distinguish from 
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the other: all things visible and invisible; all, without excep- 
tion, were made by the Worp. I must here observe, that, after 
the Arian controversy arose, the Catholics made good use of 
the latter part of this text especially, which is so very expressive 
and emphatical. The Arian principle is, that the Son was the 
first thing that God had made; and that God made him, 
dmeotredros, immediately by himself, without the intervention of 
any other person. Against this, the Catholics pleaded that 
nothing was made without the intervention of the Son; the 
Apostle having emphatically declared, that “without him was 
‘‘not any thing made that was made:” there was therefore 
nothing made dyectredres, immediately by the Father, without 
the intervention and concurrence of the Son. Consequently, the 
Son was not made at all, since it is absurd to imagine that he 
intervened or concurred to the making of himself; which would 
be the same as to say, that he existed before he existed, or was 
prior to himself. But I pass on to what I design. <‘ All things 
“were made by him,” signifies the same as that he made all 
things. Thus the dancients have unanimously interpreted it, 
and the idiom of the language will undoubtedly bear ite. We 
find the phrase of 8 airod or 8: ov, ra Tadvta, by whom are all 
things, nearly the same with what St. John here says of the Son, 
twice applied to the Father himself, (Rom. xi. 36. Heb. ii. 10.) 
which effectually takes off any pretence the Arians can have, 
merely from the force of the preposition 5d, as if it were 
intended as a note of inferiority, when it is nothing more than 
a note of distinction. When Father and Son are joined toge- 
ther, (as 1 Cor. viii. 6.) of whom is indeed applied to the Father, 
and by whom to the Son, to signify at once the unity of opera- 
tion and distinction of Persons, and withal some priority of 
order, as the Father is the fountain of all, and first in con- 
ception, whenever we think of the Deity. This is all that can 
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be reasonably inferred from the Scripture-usages of the prepo- 
sitions: especially if it be considered that under the same lati- 
tude of expression, as al/ things are said to be of the Father, so 
likewise all things are said to be éy the Son; consequently the 
operation of one is of equal extent with the operation of the 
other, and indeed is but one work of both. -Al/ things then are 
made by the Son, but in conjunction with the Father; and the 
Father hath made nothing but in and by the Son. This appears 
to be the true and full sense of the text in St. John, whereof 
I am now treating; and it is confirmed by other passages of 
the New Testament, which I shall take in their order. ‘There 
is one occurring in the same chapter, a few verses lower. “ He 
“was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
* world knew him not: he came unto his own, and his own 
‘received him not.” ver. 10,11. Some have thought. that by 
his own, in this place, is meant only his own people, the Jews, 
as being of his kindred: according to the flesh. But this can 
never be the meaning of it. The Evangelist is here speaking of 
the Adyos, or Worn, antecedently considered, and now coming 
to those who were his own before he came to them, before he 
took flesh upon him. The words immediately preceding, viz. 
“the world was made by him, and the world knew him not,” 
make it probable that the Apostle was not then thinking of the 
Jews only, but of mankind in general. Besides this, it is worth 
the noting, that some heretics, in St. John’s time probably, as 
well as after, had a conceit that the Creator of this lower world 
was separate and distant from the supreme God, and that 
Christ came not into a world of Ais own making, but into one 
that belonged to another. Now in opposition to these and the 
like chimerical fancies, the Apostle informs us, that the same 
Creator (that is, Christ in conjunction with the Father) made 
every thing; and that therefore when he came into the world, 
he came wnto his own, his own house and workmanship, this 
world being by right of creation his. This construction is what 
Irenzeus, a very ancient writer, gives of the textf. The like 
construction is given of it by sClemens of Alexandria, Hippo- 
lytus and Novatian, writers of the second and third centuries. 
Some, who interpret the text of the Jews, yet do not give this 
for the reason that the Jews were his own, as being akin to him 
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according to the flesh; but as they were his peculzum), his chosen 
people, and as he was in a more eminent manner their God: 
and so Cyril of Jerusalem seems to understand it'. Taking the 
text either of these ways, it affords us an argument of the Son’s 
being properly Creator. For if it be understood of the world 
in general, then it is manifest from the words immediately pre- 
ceeding, that the ra téva refers to his right of creation, and that 
the world is called his own in that respect. Or if it be under- 
stood of the Jews, it will prove thus much, that they were his 
own, as they were his people, and he their God; and it will 
appear from the Old Testament, that the God of Israel was the 
Maker of the world, the same that created Jacob, and formed 
Israel, (1s. xliii. 1.) and none else. If it be said, that the Jews 
may here be called his own, as he was their promised Messiah, 
their Saviour and Redeemer; that construction seems to be the 
least probable of any: first, because he was equally the Saviour 
of mankind, and therefore there is no reason why the Jews 
should be called his own in that respect. And secondly, because, 
admitting they might be called his own in that respect, yet it 
could not have been so properly said of them, antecedently to 
the work of redemption, before he had bought them at the price 
of his blood, and thereby made them his own. I conclude 
therefore from this passage, that whether it means the world 
or the Jews, they were his own in some higher respect; and 
that could be no other but as he was their Creator. 

The next Scripture I shall cite shall be out of the Revelation, 
the work of the same Apostle whose words I have been con- 
sidering. Our blessed Lord is there called the ’Apx7, “the 
“ beginning,” (that is, kauthor or efficient cause) “ of the creation 
“of God.” Rev. iii. 14. This I mention as the most probable 
construction of the place, suitable to what I have before ob- 
served from St. John’s Gospel. Otherwise, I think, nothing 
can, with any certainty, be proved from this passage alone ; 
the word ’Apx?) (which we render beginning) being a word of 
great latitude, and capable of many senses. The ancients may 
afford us some light in this matter; not that I find this text 
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particularly explained or quoted by any of the earlier writers: 
but it is frequent with them to apply the name ’Apy7 to God the 
Son; and they give this account of it: ‘he existed of and from 
the Father before all things: he made all things; and he 
governs all things: and therefore is the ’Apxy, the head, or 
beginning of all things, or of the whole creation. This, I pre- 
sume, may serve as the best comment we can meet with upon 
this text in the Revelation. I shall now proceed to other texts 
of more clear and certain meaning: 1 Cor. viii. 6. “To us there 
“is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
“in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
“and we by him.” Before I come to the argument which I 
intend from this text, I may just take notice that here we find 
Father and Son equally opposed to the gods many and lords 
many. ‘There is but one Lord to us, viz. Jesus Christ. Is then 
the Father (who also is the Lord “by whom are all things,” 
Rom. xi. 34, 36.) excluded among the lords many? God forbid. 
But Father and Son are one Lord. So likewise to us there is 
but one God, viz. the Father. Is then the Son exeluded among 
the gods many ? the Son, who, as the same St. Paul testifies, is 
“over all God blessed for ever?” (Rom. ix. 5.) No, certainly ; 
but Father and Son are one God. ‘Thus, and thus only, can 
St. Paul’s reasoning in that chapter be made to hang together: 
or otherwise he himself has infallibly shewn us that there are 
to us two Gods and two Lords, at the same time that he in- 
tended to prove (see ver. 4.) that to ws there is but one God and 
one Lord. ‘The truth is, St. Paul has not only hereby insinuated 
to us, that Father and Son are one God and one Lord; but he 
has likewise intimated the reason why, or on what account they 
are one. It is because all things whatsoever arise or flow from 
both. There is nothing of the Father, but dy the Son; nor any 
thing 6y the Son, but what is also of the Father: so that the 
original of all creatures is referred up to both, as to one indi- 
vidual fountain and cause of their existence. The Father does 
not make one thing, and the Son another; but what the Father 
creates, the Son creates, for al/ things are by the Son. Hence 
it is manifest that God the Son is Creator and author of all 


1‘H rév Odor ’Apx7) Arts dreikdv- Oiros Aéeyerar "Apxn dre apxet, Kat 


grat pev ek TOU Oeod Tod dopdrov kupiever mdvray b¢ avrod Sednusoupyn- 
mpatn Kal mpd ai@vev. teriTwKev Sé pevov. Theoph. Antioch. lib. ii. 

ra peO éavtny dravra yevopeva. Clem. — Vid. Coloss.i. 18. 

Alex, Strom, i. p. 669. 
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things, as well as the Father; nor would the Apostle have used 
the same latitude of expression in respect of both, (without any 
the least guard, caution, or exception,) had he not so under- 
stood it™. I find an ancient writer, under the name of Igna- 
tius, though certainly later than Ignatius, concluding from this 
very text that the "Son of God created all things. Whoever the 
author was, the reasoning is true and just, agreeable to other 
Scriptures, and to the unanimous sentiments of the primitive 
Church. Some amongst us of late have affected very much to 
say, that all things were created through the Son, rather than 
bythe Son. But they do not tell us the meaning of their quaint 
distinction between by and through; nor indeed are they able, 
in the present case, to make sense of it. Whether they say 
through or by, all comes to the same thing, that the Father is 
Creator by the operation of the Son: that is, both work toge- 
ther, (“‘my Father worketh hitherto, and I work; what things 
“ soever he doth, these also doth the Son likewise,” John v. 17, 
19.) The operation is undivided, and the work one: one crea- 
tion, and one Creator in all. But more of this in the sequel. 

The next passage in order is Ephes. iii. g. “God who cre- 
“ ated all things by Jesus Christ.” The sense of this must be 
the same with the former, and needs not any further comment. 
The last words, “by Jesus Christ,” are observed to have been 
wanting in the most ancient copies; and are therefore probably 
presumed to be an addition to the text. If so, then this text 
is nothing to our present purpose. I shall only remark, that 
when this text is away, there will be but one left, in the whole 
Scripture, where that particular form of expression is used, of 
God’s making the world by the Son. And that is Heb.i.2. “ By 
‘* whom also he made the worlds,” 


™ Omnia enim per Filium ex nihilo 
substiterunt; et ad Deum ew quo 
omnia, ad Filium vero per quem om- 
nia Apostolus retulit. Et non invenio 
quid differat, cum per utrumque opus 
sit virtutis ejusdem. Si enim ad uni- 
versitatis substantiam proprium ac 
sufficiens creaturis esset quod ex Deo 
sunt; quid habuit necessitatis memo- 
rasse, quod que ex Deo sunt per 
Christum sint, nisi quod unum idem 
est, per Christum esse, et ew Deo esse? 
Hilar. Trin. lib. viii. ¢. 38. p. 970. 


N TIpwrdérokos mdons KTigews, Kal 
> 


Geds Ad'yos’ kai avros éroinge Ta may~ 
ta. eyes yap 6 amdaroNos. eis Geds 
6 matnp, €& ob Ta WdvTa’ Kal eis Kupios 
"Inoods Xpioros, 8¢ ob ra wdvra. Ignat. 
adscript. Epist. ad Tars. c. iv. p. 106. 
Cotel. | 

Vid. etiam ‘Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 
xxi. Athanas. Orat. i. contr. Arian. 
p.124. Cyril. Hierosol. Catech. x. 

© M7) eivac GAAa Xpicrod Syuovp- 
ynpara, kal Ga marpds. pia yap 7 
mavrwy Onurovpyia’ Tov marpos dia Tov 
viod meroukdros, Cyril, Catech. xi, 
P- 143. 
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Christ's Divinity 
The other places which make mention of the Son’s creating 
all things run in a somewhat different style; saying only, that 
the world, or all things, were made by him; not that God made 
them through, or by him: which different way of expressing the 
same thing is worth the observing, to keep us from two ex- 
tremes; that we may not so interpret God’s making all things 
by the Son, as to exclude the Son from being properly Creator; 
nor so interpret the Son’s making all things, as to forget that 
he is a Son, and as such refers all to the Father, as the Head 
and Fountain of the Son himselfP. 

I pass on to a famous passage in the first chapter of the 
Hpistle to the Colossians, which runs thus: 

“Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
‘every creature: for by him were all things created, that are 
“in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
“ they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all 
“ things were created by him, and for him. And he is before 
“all things, and by him all things consist.” (Coloss. i. 15, 16, 
17.) Strong, lively, and magnificent expressions; plainly in- 
tended of a Person, the Son of God just before mentioned, (ver. 
13.) so that here is no room for any Sabellian pretences; of a 
Person preeaisting before the world began, so that here is as 
little left for the Socinian ; lastly of a Person who was before 
all creatures, and made all creatures, which is enough to silence 
the Arians. The last particular I am principally obliged to 
speak to. In the Greek we have two expressions, éy airo and 
du aitod, in him and by him, were all things created; and also 
eis avrov, for him; the same expression which we find used of 
God the Father, probably, (Rom. xi. 36,) and is there rendered 
to him. So now we have found eis atrév ra advra, as before 8 
avTov Ta mavra, equally applied to Father and Son: such expres- 
sions, so indifferently applied to either, have a meaning; and 


P The anonymous writer of ‘‘ Mo- 
“ dest Plea, &c. continued,” pretends 
that this concession of the Father’s 
being Head and Fountain, &c. over- 
turns our whole scheme. (p. 39.) But 
he does not attempt to shew how. 
Dr. Clarke and his adherents have 
been called upon more than once, to 
make good their consequence from 
subordination of order to inferiority 
of nature. (See my Defence, &c. vol. i. 
p-. 448, 450, 535.) But this writer, 


contenting himself with throwing in 
two or three expressions, as explana- 
tory of the Father’s being Head and 
Fountain, (which are really not expla- 
natory, but a manifest perverting of 
the sense,) drops the point which it 
concerned him to speak to. The ob- 
jection from subordination, long ago 
despised out of the mouth of Euno- 
mius, will not grow considerable 
merely by being repeated, without 
any thing new to enforce it. 
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did not drop by chance from inspired writers. But to consider 
the passage more distinctly. 

In respect of the words, “ first-born of every creature,” our 
translation comes not up to the force, or meaning, of the ori- 
ginal4. It should have been, born (or begotten) before the whole 
creation® ; as is manifest from the context, which gives the reason 
why he is said to be zpardroxos rdons xticews. It is because 
he is “ before all things,” and because by him were all things 
ereated. Sothat this very passage, which, as it stands in our 
translation, may seem to suppose the Son one of the creatures, 
does, when rightly understood, clearly exempt him from the 
number of creatures. He was before all created being, and con- 
sequently was himself wnereated, existing with the Father from 
all eternity. But this by the way only, the better to introduce 
what I have to observe further from this passage. Creation 
is here ascribed to the Son in very full, clear, and expressive 
terms. “ All things:” not sublunary things only, not this infe- 
rior system, but “all things,” whether above or below, “that 
“are in heaven, and that are in earth;” not inanimate things 
only, or the inhabitants of this globe, but also what is remote 
and distant; all things visible and invisible ; and not only all 
rational creatures of an inferior rank and order, but the very 


4 Mévos idiws vids TH O€d yeyevvy- 
Tat, Adyos a’rov tmdpywv Kal TpwTd- 
rokos kal Svvapis. Justin. Mart. Ap.i. 
Pe 46. ’ n > , ad > 

IIp@roroxos T@ ayevynT@ Oe@ €oTt. 
Ibid. p. 101. “Os kai Adyos mpwrédro- 
Kos &v tov Geod kal Oeds vmdpye. 
Ibid. p. 123. Oeod Se, ex rod eivat 
TEKVOY TpwToTOKOY THY GAwv KTiCMG- 
tov. Dial. p. 364. TUperdroxoy rot 
Ocov, kal mpd TavT@v TOY KTLOLdTOY. 
Ibid. p. 295. Todro r dvr amd rod 
maTpos mpoBAnbev yéevynua, mpd mav- 
Tov TOY TopdTov ouvnY TO Tarpi. 
Ibid. p. 187. TIpd mdvtav amas tev 
ktiopatev. Ibid. p. 375. 

It is observable that Justin never 
says mpd Tov G@ ev Kricpdtor, but, 
simply and absolutely, before all crea- 
tures, clearly exempting the Son from 
the number of creatures. 

IIparov yéevynua eivar TH Tarpl, ovx 
as yevopevov &c. Athenag. p. 38. 

IIpd yap ti yiverOat, rovrov eye 
ovpBovroy, éavtod vody Kat pdrynow 
ovta’ omdre Sé eOeAnoev 6 Oeds mouij- 


cat Goa €BovActoaro, TovToy Tov Adyov 
eyevinae mpohopikdy, mpwtdtoKkoy Ta~ 
ons ktioews, &c. Theoph. Antioch. p. 
129. 

Primogenitus conditionis, ut Sermo 
Creatoris per quem omnia facta sunt. 
—Quomodo ante omnia, si non pri- 
mogénitus conditionis, si non Sermo 
Creatoris? Tertull. contr. Marc. lib. v. 
p- 486. 

Primogenitus omnis creature 
quoniam secundum divinitatem ante 
omnem creaturam ex Patre Deus Ser- 
mo processit. Novat. c. 16. 

Ilpwrdrokoy maons KTicews, TOY TmpO 
ai@vev evdoxia Tod matpds yevynbevta, 
ov kriaOevta. Constit. Apostol. 1, vii. 
C. 41. 

These passages are sufficient to 
shew how zpertdroxos was understood 
by the earliest Christian writers. If 
the reader desires to see it still fur- 
ther explained, he cannot consult a 
better than the great Athanasius. 
Orat. ii. contr. Arian. p. 530, &c. 

r See John i. 30. mpadrds pov Hy. 
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highest orders of angels or archangels: whether there be thrones 
or dominions, principalities or powers; they are all created in 
and dy him: not only so, but for him, or to him; he is the final 
as well as efficient Cause; as much as to say, that they are 
made for his service and for his glory, the ultimate end of their 
creation. And that it may not be suspected that they have 
their dependence upon another, and not upon him; or that in 
him they do not ive and move and hold their being ; the Apostle 
adds further, that “by him all things consist.” He is not Crea- 
tor only once, but perpetual Creator, being the Sustainer and 
Preserver of the whole universe. 

Is this the description of a creature? or can any thing be said 
higher or stronger even of God the Father, to signify his being 
properly Creator and Preserver of the worlds? 

I go on to Heb. i. 2. where it is said “by whom (Christ) 
** he (God) made the worlds:” to which is subjoined that he is 
anatvyacwa, the “ brightness (or effulgency) of his glory, and the 
‘‘ express image of his person, and upholdeth all things by the 
“ word of his power,” ver, 3. which I shall leave without further 
comment, to be interpreted from what hath been said before, 
that I may the sooner come to another passage in the same 
chapter, so full and strong that all the wit of man can devise no 
way to elude it. 

“ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
‘the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. 
“ They shall perish; but thou remainest: and they all shall wax 
“‘ old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
“ up, and they shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy 
** years shall not fail.” 

In the first place we may observe, that here the Sabellian 


8 The author of “‘ Modest Plea, &c. 
* continued,” is pleased to say, (p. 36.) 
that it is a “mean thing to confound 
*‘the unlearned reader with the ambi- 
** guity of the terms Creator and Pre- 
** server.’ I hope he had not con- 
sidered how plainly the Scripture has 
taught, what he thinks it so mean to 
say; nor how frequent it was with 
the early Fathers, as high as the se- 
cond century, to apply those very 
titles expressly to God the Son. This 
was the constant Catholic language, 
insomuch that the old Arians, and 
even Eunomius himself (see Basil. 


contr. Eunom. lib. ii. p. 58.) did not 
refuse to style the Son Creator. Other 
Arians scrupled not to say, “Chri- 
** stum colimus ut Creatorem,”’ (vide 
Maxim. apud August. p. 663. ed. 
Bened.) We worship Christ as Crea- 
tor. If this writer had but as ho- 
nourable thoughts of God the Son, 
as the generality of the ancient Arians 
had, he could not find fault with these 
or the like expressions; if he has not, 
I leave him to reflect how mean a 
thing it is to pretend to exceed even 
the most refined Arianism, and at the 
same time to admit the grossest. 
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pretences are fully obviated. The characters are all plainly 
personal, both in this chapter, and in the Psalm from whence 
this is quoted. The Socinian subtilties about the renovation of 
the moral world are as light and empty as the other: the words 
are as express as the first chapter of Genesis, for the material 
earth and heavens: besides that it can never be explained how 
the new creation and moral world shall “ wax old as doth a gar- 
“ ment,” or be “folded up as a vesture,” or be changed and 
perish. The Arian can deal no better with this passage than 
either of the two former. It is the Jehovah and God of Israel 
who is here spoken of, as is plain from the Psalm whence this 
is taken, and it is now applied by the sacred writer to Christ. 
The heavens are here said to have been the “ works of his hands,” 
and he it was (it is not said, another through him) that “laid the 
“ foundation of the earth.” Here are none of the prepositions 
év, or da, by or through, to criticise upon. Those pretences, 
however serviceable at other times, can have no place here. If 
therefore either plain and strong words have any sense, or Scrip- 
ture any weight, God the Son is and must be Creator, properly 
and strictly so, maugre all the endeavours of weak and vain men 
to the contrary. 

Seeing then that this passage is so full and clear, that neither 
Socinians, Sabellians, nor Arians, can any way work it into any 
of their schemes, what must be done next? tSome of them have 
been willing to think, and bold enough to say, that these four 
verses were fraudulently added, and were not originally a part 
of this Epistle. But all the copies and ancient versions of this 
Epistle retain these four verses: so that any pretence of forgery 
or interpolation does but expose the man that makes it, and the 
cause that needs it. The last pretence is, that this passage is 
intended of God the Father, and not of Christ. But the whole 
context, and the whole scope and drift of the author, in citing 
these verses, are sufficient to confute that conceit: nor would 
any one, that has not an hypothesis to serve, ever suspect that 
the words were intended of any other but Christ, to whom they 
are so manifestly applied. Thus was the passage understood 
(and never otherwise that I know of) in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and cited in proof of Christ’s being properly Creator ; 


‘ Judgment of the Fathers, p.go. |" See my Defence, vol. i. p. 329. 
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not only by *Athanasius, Ambrose, Austin, Chrysostom, and 
Cyril of Alexandria, but by the elder Cyril too, who has been 
generally thought a very moderate man, and not much a favourer 
of Athanasius, though he retained the same faith. But enough 
of this. 
undeniably, that God the Son is properly Creator of the world. 
It was he that “laid the foundation of the earth,” and the “ hea- 
“ vens are the works of his hands.” If there be any doubt in 
respect of the other texts, as not being full and explicit enough, 
there can be none in respect of this: so that, at length, we see 


Scripture itself has put an end to the disputes about the prepo- 


sitions év and 61a, in, by, or through, and shews that all the criti- 
cisms of our adversaries about them, if intended to prove that 
God the Son is not properly Creator, are groundless and false. 
But if any thing else be intended, they are not pertinent to the 
cause in hand. 

I may here observe to you further, by the way, that those 
gentlemen who retreat to that subterfuge, that they may appear 
at least to have something to say, do not themselves know 
distinctly what they mean by it. Is it that God made the world 
by Christ, as he “wrought special miracles by the hands of 
« Paul?” (Acts xix. 11.) Is the Father in such a sense the 
efficient, and the Son the ministering Cause? They do not, Ythey 
dare not say it. For, besides this plain text, out of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, directly against it, they cannot but know that 
the whole Catholic Church, down from Barnabas, (that is, from 
the days of the Apostles,) were of another mind; that even 
Origen and Eusebius, their two favourite authors, would con- 
demn them; and that the soberer Arians themselves were so 
far orthodox, as to allow a proper efficiency to the Son, in the 
work of creation, Scripture and tradition running clear and 
strong for it. Since therefore a proper efficiency must be ad- 


From what hath been said it appears now plainly and: 


x Athanas. tom. i. p. 440, 461, 685. 
tom. il. p. ro. Chrysost. in Joh. p. 
44. Cyril. Alexand. Thesaur. p. 126, 
205. Cyril. Hierosol. Cateches. p. 221. 
Pseudo-Justin. p. 296. ed. Sylburg. 
Ambros, de Fid. 1. v. c.2. Augustin. 
contr. Maxim. |. ii. p. 741. Greg. 
Nyss. contr, Eum. 1. iv. p. 5.42. 

y Dr. Clarke, indeed, says, (Script. 
Doctr. p. 269. 2d ed.) that the Son 


created the world by the power of the 
Father: but he does not deny that 
he created it by his own power : that 
would be too plainly running counter 
to Scripture and the whole Catho- 
lic Church; and betraying meaner 
thoughts of Christ than the generality 
of the ancient Arians appear to have 
had. See above, p. 49. 
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mitted, what can they pretend next? That the Son’s efficiency 
reached not so far, was not of the same extent, as the Father's ? 
But here Scripture, express Seripture, comes in, and precludes 
every pretence of this nature. ‘Ad things were made by him,” 
says St. John, (John i. 3.) not a single thing without him: al/ 
things, says St. Paul, (Eph. iii. 9.) and again, all things by the 
Son, the same, and therefore as many things as of the Father, 
(1 Cor. viii. 6.) and again, “ all things visible and invisible,” &c. 
Coloss. i.16. If therefore a proper efficiency, and of the same 
extent, must be allowed, what will our adversaries allege further 
to lessen it ? Will they say that it is not the same in kind ? that 
the Father, for example, created; the Son only framed or mo- 
delled ? But neither will this pretence serve any better than the 
former: for then it would not have been said that the Father 
made or created the world, or all things, by his Son, but framed 
and modelled only. And yet we have every word applied in this. 
case, that can be supposed to carry any weight or significancy ; 
mavra éyéveto, says St. John, all things were made, not framed 
or modelled only. Or if xri¢ew, to create, be stronger, mavra éx- 
ticOn, all things were created, twice over by St. Paul, Coloss. i. 
16. Or if zoveiv be imagined to signify something more, we have 
that word also, 6: ob rots aidvas émoinoer, “ by whom also he 
* made the worlds,” Heb. i. 2. 

If then the Son’s efficiency be proper, and of the same eztent, 
and of the same sind with the Father's, let our adversaries tell 
us what they would have next? They will say still, the Son is 
subordinate. Right; and so long as they take the other consi- 
derations along with it, that he is efficient in a proper sense, in 
the same find, and in the same extent, as the Father is, we 
shall not dispute the point of subordination with them. The 
Father is primarily Creator, as the first in order, the Son 
secondarily, as second in order; and they are both one Crea- 
tor, as they are one in nature, in power, and in operation. This 
is the Catholic faith, which was before Arianism ; and will be 
after it. 

Thus far I have proceeded in the proof of my position from 
the New Testament: and there is no further need of any other. 
But since the ancients have also made use of several texts of the 
Old Testament, it will be proper to take a short view of them 
also; not so much to confirm what has been before proved and 
wants no confirmation, as to explain and illustrate it something 
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further, and withal to give us a clearer idea of the sentiments of 
the primitive writers on this head. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, ver. 26, God is introduced, 
speaking in the plwral number, “ Let us make man in our 
“image, after our likeness.” This text has been understood 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, (or at least of Father and 
Son,) by the whole stream of Christian writers, down from the 
times of the Apostles. The Christians were not singular in 
thinking that the text intimated a plurality. The Jews before, 
and after, believed so too, as appears from Philo, and Justin Mar- 
tyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew; only they interpreted the 
text of God and his angels, which the Christians understood of 
the Persons of the Trinity. Justin Martyr and others made 
very good use of it against the Jews, observing how absurd it 
was to suppose that angels could be joined in that manner with 
God the Father, and be able to create man, or any thing. 

Thus far at least we may infer from their manner of using 
this text, and their reasonings upon it, that the Christian 
Church, in general, believed Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to 
create, as it were, in concert, and every Person of the Trinity 
to be properly Creator. 

This will appear further from another text of the Old Testa- 
ment, which they cite very frequently to the same purpose. It 
is Psalm xxxiii. 6. “ By the word of the Lord were the hea- 
“‘vens made, and all the hosts of them by the breath of his 
“mouth :” or, as it may be understood, by his Worp, and by 
his Spirit. This they interpreted of the Adyos, or Worp, which 
St. John speaks of, and of the Holy Ghost. Which interpreta- 
tion obtained very early in the second century, and was gene- 
rally received afterwards. It must indeed be presumed that 
those early writers would not have entirely founded any doctrine 
of that moment on texts so very capable of another construction. 
But having already imbibed the principles of Christianity from 
the New Testament and Catholic tradition, they easily believed 
that those texts intended such a sense, when they knew from 


2 Theoph. Antioch. p. 21. Ox. ed. 


Ireneus, p. 98, 183. ed. Bened. Hip- 
athe contr. Noét. cap. xii. p. 14. 

ertull. contr. Prax. cap. vii. p. 503. 
Origen. in Joh. p. 43. Euseb. Prep. 
Evan. lib. vii. cap. 12. lib. xi. cap. 14. 
in Ps. p.125. Athanas. p. 694. Basil. 


contr. Eunom. lib. iii. p. 82, 110. 
Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xliv. p. 714. 
Epiph. Anchorat. p. 29. Pseudo-Jus- 
tin. Expos. Fid. p. 296. Sylb. ed. 
Pseudo-Ambros. de Symb. Apost. lib. 
vi. p. 324. ed. Bened. 
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other evidences, that that sense was a truth, whether taught 
there or no. 

Here again I must observe, that whether the text of the 
Psalms proves any thing or nothing to the point in hand, its 
being used formerly, in favour of such a doctrine, shews that 
that doctrine was then received, and was the faith of the 
Church. 

There are two texts more out of Psalms, which I may put 
together, being both of the same import and significancy. 
Ps. xxxiii. 9. “‘ He spake, and it was done; he commanded, 
“and it stood fast.” The other is Ps. exlvin. 5. “* He com- 
‘¢ manded, and they were created.” 

These the ancients understood of the three Persons; the 
Father being supposed to issue out his orders or commands for 
the creation, and the Son and Holy Ghost to execute or fulfil 
them. This notion >obtained among the Ante-Nicene and Post- 
Nicene writers ; and seems to have been grounded chiefly upon 
those two passages out of the Psalms, and some expressions in 
the first chapter of Genesis®. What led the Fathers to take 
the more notice of those places, was the singular use they might 
be of in their disputes with Jews and Heretics. The Jews 
denied the divinity, or rather the distinct personality of the 
Adyos, or Worp. They were not to be confuted out of the 
New Testament, (which was of no authority with the Jews,) 
but out of the Old, which both sides equally admitted. Hence 
it became the more necessary to search the Old Testament for 
proofs of the divinity or distinct personality of Christ. Now it 
was thought that no person would be introduced as giving out 
orders or commands to himself, but that such expressions denoted 
a plurality of persons. Who then could these other Persons 
be that received the commands?! They could not be angels or 
archangels: why? because the orders were such as no angels 
could execute¢. They were orders to create man, and the whole 
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@ Trenzus, p. 118, 183, 169, 288. 
Epist. Synod. Antioch. Labb. tom. i. 
p- 845- Orig. in Joh. p. 18, 61. Contr. 
Cels. p. 63, 317, 79. Euseb. Preepar. 
Evang. lib. vil. cap. 12. in Psal. p. 
125. Athanas. p. 216, 499. Cyril. 
Catech. xi. p. 143, 147. Hilar. de 
Trin. lib. iv. p. 837. 

b Trenzeus, lib. iv. cap. 38. p. 285. 
Hippolytus contr. Noét. p. 16. Basil. 


de Sp. Sanct. cap. 16. Cyril. Hierosol. 
p. 146. Ox. ed. Hilar. p. 325, 837, 
840. Athanas. p. 216,499. See others 
cited in Petav. lib. ii. c. 7. p. 141. 
¢ Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. xii. 

p- 506. Hilar. de Trin. lib. iv. p. 836. 
Athanas. Orat. ii. p- 499. 

1 OD yap, dep 0 map’ tpiv eyouevy 
aipeots Soypariter, painv dv éy® adnbes 
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None less than God’s own Son and Holy Spirit could 
be equal to such a charge. There are therefore two divine 
Persons, or at least one, besides the Father. This was their 
argument from the Old Testament against the Jews. They had, 
besides, almost the like occasion to make use of the very same 
argument against heretics; against the Sabellians especially, 
and sometimes Arians. For, as many as had a mind to prove 
that the Person of the Father, and he only, was God, were 
wont to plead that Moses and the Prophets knew of no other 
real Person that was God besides him; quoting Deut. vi. 4. 
(‘“‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord :”) and other 
passages of the Old Testament of like import. Had this pre- 
tence been true, it would not have weakened the belief of a 
Trinity of Persons, founded upon a fuller and clearer discovery 
made by the Gospel. But they thought there were sufficient 
(though in some measure obscure) intimations given of a plu- 
rality of real Persons in the Old Testament; and accordingly 
they alleged those texts which I have mentioned, and abundance 
more too tedious to recite; insisting upon it, that Moses and 
the Prophets had asserted a plurality of divine Persons; and 
that, notwithstanding their doctrine of the Unity of God, they 
had actually applied the titles of God, Lord, Jehovah, &e. to 
more Persons than one; and that it was not the Father singly, 
but he, and his Son, and Holy Spirit, that created the world. 
The last particular (as I have before observed) they inferred 
from the texts which I have here cited out of the Psalms, and 
from others of like import. I have dwelt the longer upon this 


universe. 
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Tantus Deus, et ipse est qui 
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adornavit, et continet omnia Non 
ergo angeli fecerunt nos nec nos 
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imaginem facere Dei; nec alius quis 
preter verbum Domini, nec virtus 
longe absistens a Patre universorum. 
Nec enim indigebat horum Deus ad 
faciendum que ipse preedefinierat fieri, 
quasi ipse suas non haberet manus, 








Adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sa- 
pientia, Filius et Spiritus, per quos, 
et in quibus omnia libere et sponte 
fecit, ad quos et loquitur dicens, Fa- 
ciamus hominem, &c. Tren. lib. iv. 
cap. 20. p. 253. 

Nihil in totum Diabolus invenitur 
fecisse, videlicet cum et ipse creatura 
sit Dei, quemadmodum et reliqui 
angeli. Iren. p. 288. 
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matter, because some persons, upon their first reading of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, (meeting with those passages where the 
Father is said to have commanded, and the Son to have executed 
his orders,) are apt either to be offended at them, or to draw 
strange conclusions from them: not considering that such men 
as Athanasius, Basil, and Cyril, made no scruple of them, under- 
standing very well what such expressions meant at that time, 
and with what view they were intended®. The patrons of 
Arianism will never be able to serve their cause at all by them. 
They would indeed gladly infer, that since the Father is intro- 
duced as commanding, and the Son as fulfilling, that therefore 
the Son was supposed of an inferior nature to the Father. But 
if they please to take a view of the whole argument, as it stands 
in the primitive writers, they will find that the very contrary is 
the truth. For the argument is this: the Father is represented 
in Seripture as giving out commands for the creation of the 
universe: no inferior person, no angel or archangel, no ! creature 
whatever, could be equal to the office, or able to execute those 
commands: therefore there must be some other Person or 
Persons, distinct from the Father, and superior to all creatures ; 
and those are his Son, and his Holy Spirit. Thus we see, that 
the primitive writers proceeded upon a supposition directly 
opposite to what the Arians pretend: for had they supposed 
the Son and Holy Ghost to be creatures, there had been no 
force at all in their argument; nor could they, in that way, 
have proved that there was any Son or Holy Ghost at all. But 
admitting that the work of creation was too big for any creature, 
and admitting at the same time that there were other Persons, 
besides the Father, who created the world; the consequence is 
very clear, that there are more divine uncreated Persons than 
one; and thus the doctrine of a coeternal Trinity is established. 
I must entreat you to observe, that I do not take upon me to 
maintain the whole premises, which those ancient writers went 
upon. I think the argument from those texts is barely probable : 
I do not apprehend that. a plurality of Persons can certainly 
be inferred, merely from such forms of expression, where the 
Father is said to have commanded, and things were created. 


© See the meaning of them clearly f See the quotations from Irenzeus 
opened and explained by Athanasius. especially. 
Orat. ii. p. 499. 
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The style is not improper or wnswitable, as | humbly conceive, 
though the Father were supposed the only Person concerned 
in creating. It is a handsome way of expressing that to will or 
to do is with God one and the same thing. Allthat I intend 
is, that the Fathers, who made use of that way of reasoning, 
believed that God the Son was properly Creator (otherwise 
there is neither force nor pertinency in their argument) and 
properly divine. As to the argument itself, they had no need 
of it, but. in occasional disputes, where it might be of some 
service, ad homines at least; or where the New Testament 
proofs, on which they chiefly grounded their doctrine, could not 
be admitted at all. 

I shall now just give you a brief summary of the doctrine of 
the primitive Church, in this article, and then take my leave of 
you for this time. They believed that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, were distinct Persons, and all jointly concerned in the 
creation of the world; not as many Creators, but as one 
Creator ; not dividing the work into parts, but as concurring 
in the whole, and in every part. Man, and every man, was 
supposed the creature of the whole Trinity; and so also the 
universe, and every part of the universe, was believed to be the 
creature of all, there being no creatures of the Father's but what 
were likewise creatures of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Yet 
they admitted some distinction in the manner of operation, 
reserving to the Father, as first Person, some sort of preemi- 
nence in every thing. He was primarily considered as Creator 
by the operation of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; but without 
excluding them from a proper efficiency. So far from it, that 
they chose rather to represent the Futher as willing or designing, 
and the two other Persons as acting and executing ; contributing, 
as it were, but in subordination to one Head, to the beginning, 
the growth, and the perfection of every work. They ventured 
no further, nor was it proper to indulge imagination in a matter 
so sublime, and above the comprehension of men or angels. It 
is sufficient to know, that the creation was the effect of three 
Persons, whose operations were undivided, as their nature and 
essence is; and whose powers, perfections, and glory are one. 
But I must not anticipate what more properly belongs to my 
second head of discourse. | 

Having shewn from Scripture, that God the Son is strictly 
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and properly Creator of men, of angels, and of the whole uni- 
verse, I am next to consider the force of the argument deducible 
from it, in favour of Christ’s divinity. But the first part having 
already taken up the full time allowable in discourses of this 
nature, I must be content to defer the remainder to another 
opportunity. 


F 2 


Christ properly Creator : 
OR 
CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


PROVED FROM CREATION. 





The third Sermon preached November 4, 1719. 





JOHN 1. 3. 


All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. 


In discoursing on these words, I proposed three things: 

1. To shew that God the Son, a distinct Person from God 
the Father, is strictly and properly Creator, and efficient Cause 
of all things. 

2. To consider the force of the argument arising from it, in 
favour of Christ’s divinity. 

3. To make some reflections and observations upon the whole, 
for our further improvement. 

I had then no more time than was necessary to be taken up 
in making good my first position: which, I hope, I have clearly 
shewn to be founded in express words of Scripture, and con- 
firmed all along by the unanimous suffrage of Catholic antiquity. 
The two remaining parts I reserved for the subject-matter of 
our present meditations. I proceed then to my second general 
head of discourse. 

II. To consider the force of the argument, in respect of 
Christ’s divinity, contained in this; that he is properly Creator 
of men, of angels, of all things. I shall consider it under three 
views, debating the point distinctly, from the reason of the thing, 
from Scripture, and from antiquity. 


OE 
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1. From the reason of the thing: I shall not here treat of 
the subject in the scholastic way; which would afford but dry 
entertainment: besides that, the argument would suffer by it, 
and lose much of its force and efficacy. There is sometimes in 
moral probabilities an irresistible strength, little short of the 
strictest demonstration. There is something so affecting and 
sensible under them, that they cannot fail of making their way 
into every well-disposed and ingenuous mind: and so it often 
happens that they do as infallibly (and more agreeably) win 
over our assent, as demonstration can force it. To come to 
the business in hand: God the Son is Creator of all things. 
On that foundation I am to proceed: and when I say Creator, 
I include Sustainer and Preserver. Let us then distinctly con- 
sider him: 

1. As Creator of man. 

2. As Creator of the earth, and of all things in it. 

3. As Creator of the heavens, with all their host. 

4. As Creator of angels and archangels, thrones and dominions, 
principalities and powers, which live, and move, and have their 
being from, and in, the Son of God. 

I do not heighten or rhetoricate at all, in these particulars. 
They are no more than strict and close comment upon Coloss. 
i. 16. and Heb. i. 10. only branching out into parts what is there 
couched and comprised in few words. 

1. First then, let us consider our blessed Lord as Creator of 
man, of all men living quite round the globe; of all that have 
lived and died from Adam down to this day. I leave it to the 
anatomists and physiologists to describe the wonderful mechanism 
and exquisite workmanship of the human body: the erect pos- 
ture, the figure and shape, the size and stature, the structure 
and use of every part, and the symmetry of the whole; which 
carry in them uncontestable proofs of the skill, and the con- 
trivance, and the consummate wisdom of him that made us. 
How many lectures might be read upon the fabric of the eye, 
the texture of the brain, the configuration of the muscles, and 
disposition of the nerves, or glands; all bearing testimony to 
the power and greatness of the Son of God; of whom we may 
now say, that “he hath set the members every one of them in 
“the body, as it hath pleased him;” and hath so “ tempered 
“the body together,” as admirably to answer all the wise ends 
and purposes designed by him. The same wisdom, which is 
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visible in every single cwdividual, reaches at the same time to 
the whole species round the globe. All are supported, sustained, 
and actuated by God the Son, in “ whom all things consist.” 
He is equally present to all, supplying motion, nutriment, and 
strength to every individual, extending his providential care to 
the ends of the earth, and in one comprehensive view grasping 
the whole system. For, | 

2. We are to consider him as Creator of the terraqueous 
globe, the earth and all things in it. He “has laid the founda- 
“ tions thereof,” divided it into sea and land, garnished it with 
plants, trees, and flowers, stocked it with living creatures for 
the use of man, and plentifully furnished it with the most grate- 
ful and unexpressible variety. Every herb that grows, every 
spire of grass that springs up, every creeping thing that moveth 
upon the face of the earth, proclaims the wisdom of its Maker, 
sounds forth the praises of the Son of God. I may here apply 
the words of the Psalmist, which, whether meant of Father or 
Son, are certainly applicable to both. “ Praise the Lord from 
“ the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps: fire, and hail; snow, 
‘and vapours ; stormy wind fulfilling his word: mountains, and 
* all hills; fruitful trees, and all cedars: beasts, and all cattle ; 
“ ereeping things, and flying fowl: kings of the earth, and all 
‘“‘ people; princes, and all judges of the earth: both young men, 
“and maidens; old men, and children: let them praise the 
“ name of the Lord: for his name alone is excellent; his glory 
‘is above the earth and heaven.” Psalm exlviii. It would lead 


me too far off from my purpose to consider, or to enumerate, 


the many legible characters of a wisdom and power nothing 
short of divine, which are every where discoverable within and 
without this earth whereon we live. These I leave to the 
naturalists to describe. No man that considers its stupendous 
size, or bulk alone, but must think it a work too august and 
great for any thing less than a divine architect. We have often 
triumphed over atheists upon this head, alleging that no power 
or wisdom less than infinite could be equal to the task. The 
very same topics, to such as believe the Scriptures, may be as 
justly urged for the divinity of God the Son. It was his hand 
that made all these things, and by his power they are sustained 
and held together. And yet these are little things, and as 
nothing in comparison. For, 

3. Weare thirdly to consider, that the heavens also are the 
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“works of his hands.” ‘That huge and vast compass, that 
immense region of ether, and therein the sun, with its planetary 
chorus dancing round it, the fixed stars, (perhaps suns too, with 
their planets rolling about them,) whatever modern much im- 
proved astronomy has discovered, or whatever yet further dis- 
coveries future ages may bring to light; all things visib/e and 
invisible have the Son of God for their Creator, Sustainer, and 
Preserver. If we survey the magnitude of the heavenly bodies, 
some smaller, most vastly bigger than our own globe, all of an 
amazing size and greatness; if we consider the nice proportion 
of their distances, the regularity of their situations, the harmony 
of their courses, and uniformity of all their motions; they can- 
not but raise in us an idea of the infinite power, wisdom, and 
greatness of him that made them. This is a theme of very wide 
extent, and has been often and excellently handled in defence 
of our common religion, against the atheists and sceptics of our 
age or nation. It is with pleasure I observe, that the same 
topics (only taking in those Scriptures which they and we own) 
will almost equally serve against Arians or Socinians, or any 
that presume to deny the divinity of God the Son. It is clear 
from the Sacred Writ, that he “created” all things, and that 
by him * all things consist :’”’ and therefore it is evident, that all 
the marks of wisdom, power, or majesty, discoverable in this 
grand palace, and august structure of the universe, are so many 
arguments of his divinity, and proclaim him to be the eternal 
and omnipotent God. I have one particular more to urge under 
this head. Hitherto I have been speaking of sun, moon, and 
stars, prodigiously great, but yet inanimate bodies; and ecrea- 
tures less perfect than we ourselves are, who make a part, 
though the lowest part, of the rational creation. We are fur- 
ther to consider, 

4. That the very angels themselves, the top, surely, of the 
creation, those bright intelligences, and glorious ministers of the 
court of heaven, are the creatures and workmanship of the Son 
of God. Whether they be thrones or dominions, principalities 
or powers, they were all created, not only by him, but for him. 
Myriads of those heavenly spirits are continually serving and 
praising him. To him they owe their perfections, their strength, 
their glory, their life, their very being; and on him they depend 
for their support and sustenance. I shall proceed no further : 
I have said enough. I leave it to any man of plain good sense, 
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and common discernment, to pass a judgment, whether, sup- 
posing these facts be true, (and they are true, if plain Scripture 
be so,) any longer doubt can be made of the real and essential 
divinity of the Son of God. If any one tells me, after all, that 
this does not amount to strict demonstration, because we cannot 
make a certain estimate of the sca/e of being, nor define peremp- 
torily what degrees of perfection there may be short of infinite ; 
I say, if any one urges this, I should allow that there is not 
what may be called strict demonstration: but it is demonstration 
that the evidence is such as ought to convince every wise and 
considerate man; and such as ought to have the same effect 
upon the mind as a thousand demonstrations. There are many 
things not capable of strict demonstration; and yet so evident 
and undoubted, that a man would forfeit the very character of 
sobriety and common sense, that should seriously make the least 
question of them. I might mention, for instance, the existence 
of the world about us; which good philosophers have thought 
not capable of strict demonstration. But a man would hardly 
be supposed well in his wits, that should seriously entertain any 
the least doubt or suspicion concerning it. His eyes, his ears, 
and all his senses bear testimony to the truth and certainty of 
it: and if it be not strictly demonstrable in the rational way, 
yet this is demonstrable, that the nature and cireumstances of 
men are such, that he both may and must believe it. The 
same, in a great measure, I am persuaded, is the case which I 
have been mentioning. For, allowing the first position, that 
the Son of God is properly Creator of men, of angels, and of the 
universe; there is no man that attends to it, and considers it 
in its full latitude, but must come to this conclusion, that the 
Son of God is no creature, nor any thing less than the eternal 
and infinite God. So much for my first head of argument, from 
the nature and reason of the thing itself. My second head of 
argument is from Scripture-teats. 

2. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the same who 
had told us, in his first chapter, that the Son had “laid the 
“ foundation of the earth,” and that the “ heavens were the 
* works of his hands;” I say, the same author observes, ch. iii. 
ver. 4, that “ he that built all things is God;” thus establishing 
the very conclusion which we are seeking after, as he had before 
done the premises, This, considered as a general maxim, must 
be applicable to the particular instance of God the Son, if it was 
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-he that “built all things,” as hath been proved: nay, it is 
reasonable to believe that the Apostle intended it particularly 
of God the Son. ‘This construction is very suitable to the 
argument which the author was upon, in that chapter; and to 
the high things spoken of the Son in chapter the first: there is 
nothing in the context but what extremely favours and confirms 
it; except it be that, verse the sixth, it is said, “Christ as a 
“Son over his own house,” intimating as if he was not that 
Person before spoken of, (who is called God, ver. 4,) but Son of 
that Person. But to this it may be replied, that the author 
was here setting forth the preference of Christ above Moses: 
the comparison was between those two persons only. How the 
Person of the Father came in here, is not easy to account: but 
understanding it of the Person of the Son, the sense is clear, 
the argument proper and pertinent. As to his being called 
God in the fourth verse, and Son in the sixth, it was very proper 
and significant, because he is so God, as withal to be Son of 
God, or God of God. 

I proceed now to another text, Rom. i. 20. “The invisible 
“ things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
“ being understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
“nal power and Godhead; so that they are without excuse.” 
If then, as the Apostle here testifies, the work of creation pro- 
claims the eternity and divinity of its Creator, it will follow from 
thence, that God the Son as Creator must be eternal, and 
strictly divine. I am sensible that St. Paul’s argument may 
be taken under another view. For it may mean, not that the 
magnificence or greatness of the work proves that every Creator 
must be eternal, or God; but that there must be one eternal 
first Cause of all things; otherwise there would be a progress of 
causes, one higher than another, in ¢njinitwm, which is absurd. 
The first construction I take to be the more probable, as it is 
more obvious to common capacities, and as the argument in 
that view strikes the more sensibly, being such as few could 
miss of; and therefore the Gentiles were without excuse, for not 
attending to it. However this be, I lay no great stress upon it, 
designing a more general, and, I think, more convincing argu- 
ment out of Scripture, than I have hitherto mentioned; which 
is this: that the work of creation is every where represented as 
the certain mark and characteristic of the true God. It is the 
favourite topic which God is pleased to insist most upon, when- 
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ever he would either distinguish his own peculiar majesty and 
power, above and beyond all the gods of the nations, or when 
he would excite in his people the highest idea possible, suitable 
to his transcendent excellency and peerless perfections. Number- 
less are the texts of the Old Testament, which might be cited to 
this purpose. I shall single out as many as may serve to give a 
due light and force to the present argument. 

Hezekiah, in his prayer to God, thus expresses himself: “ O 
“ Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the cherubims, 
“ thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the 
“ earth.” Then follows the reason why he is so eminently distin- 
guished, and so infinitely superior to all others : ‘Thou hast made 
“ heaven and earth.” 2 Kings xix. 15. 

Job, describing the supereminent majesty of the one true God, 
thus elegantly sets it forth: “ He stretcheth out the north over 
“the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. He 
‘“‘ bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds; and the cloud is 
“not rent under them The pillars of heaven tremble, and 
“are astonished at his reproof. He divideth the sea with his 
** power. By his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens; his 
“ hand hath formed the crooked serpent.” Job xxvi. 7, &e. 

In the Psalms we meet with a great deal to the same pur- 
pose. “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
“ ment sheweth his handywork.” Ps. xix. 1. “ All the gods of 
“the nations are idols: but the Lord made the heavens.” Ps. 
xevi. 5. “The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine: as 
“ for the world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. 
“ The north and the south, thou hast created them.” Ps. Ixxxix. 
Tl, 12. 

More to the same effect occurs perpetually in the Prophets. 
I shall cite a few examples only. “Lift up your eyes on high, 
“and behold who hath created these things, that bringeth out 
“their host by number,” &c. Isa. xl. 26. ‘Who hath mea- 
“sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
‘© heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
‘in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
“ hills in a balance?” Isa, xl. 12. “Thus saith God the Lord, 
“ he that created the heavens, and stretched them out; he that 
‘‘ spread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it,” &e. 
Isa. xlii. 5.‘ Thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, 
‘‘and he that formed thee, O Israel.” Isa. xliii. 1. So again ; 
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« Tam the Lord, and there is none else. I form the light, and 
“ ereate darkness.” Isa. xlv. 6, 7. “1 have made the earth, 
“and created man upon it; I, even my hands, have stretched 
“out the heavens, and all their host have 1 commanded.” Isa. 
xly. 12. ‘Thus shall ye say unto them, The gods that have 
“ not made the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish 
“from the earth, and from under these heavens. He hath 
“ made the earth by his power, he hath established the world 
“by his wisdom, and hath stretched out the heavens by his 
“ discretion.” Jer. x. 11, 12. 

It would be tedious to add more texts. These are sufficient 
to shew what a particular stress and emphasis is laid upon 
God’s being Creator of all things. It is the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the one true God; and whenever Scripture intended 
to raise in men’s minds such esteem and veneration as they 
ought to have for the supreme God of Israel, nothing higher 
or greater could be said than this, that he had created the 
universe, had “laid the foundations of the earth,” and that 
the “heavens were the works of his hands.” (See Psalm cii. 
25,26.) This is further confirmed from the New Testament, 
Rom. i. 25, where St. Paul directs us to worship the Creator, 
in opposition to all creature-worship. From whence it is plain 
that the Apostle supposes the Creator, or Person creating, to 
be no creature, but God “blessed for ever :” from whence also, 
by the way, we may remark that Scripture knows no medewm 
between God and creature, but includes all things and all! persons 
whatever under that distinction; as does also antiquity unani- 
mously, and all sound philosophy, and the common sense and 
reason of mankind. But to proceed. 

Seeing then that the title of Creator is thus magnificently and 
elegantly set forth in holy Scripture, as the distinguishing mark 
of eminency, the epitome of all perfection, and the sure and cer- 
tain character of true Divinity: if nothing higher or stronger 
can be thought on, to raise in us the most sublime, awful, and 
exalted idea of the supreme God of Israel; and if the Son of 
God be plainly and evidently set forth to us under this same 
high character: if he created all things, visible and invisible ; if 
he “laid the foundations of the earth,” and if the ‘“ heavens are 
‘‘ the works of his hands :” if these be the premises, let any man 
of common abilities, that has not his faculties foreclosed, or is 
not steeled against conviction, be left to draw the conclusion. 
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To say of God the Son, that he is the Maker of the world, of 
the kinds in it, as well as of the grand palace itself, (as a late 
ingenious author expresses it,) is to say as much and as high of 
him, as it is possible to say or to conceive of any other person, 
however named: because the whole that we can naturally know 
or apprehend of God, his powers or perfections, is only what we 
can infer from his work of creation. Hence it is, that Socinians 
and Sabellians have joined with the Catholics in condemning the 
Arians for making two or more creators, the same in effect with 
two eternal gods: and since there is no way of avoiding it, but 
either by saying that Father and Son are one Creator, or else 
denying the Son to be Creator at all; those gentlemen have 
chose the Jatter, rather than part with their main principle, 
that the “unity of God is an unity of Person.” But then they 
manifestly run counter to Scripture, which evidently makes the 
Son of God Creator, as I have before shewn. 

3. I proceed now, thirdly, to inquire into the sentiments of 
the ancients, upon this head; whether they thought it did not 
exceed the power of a creature to create any thing, or whether 
the work of creating was not looked upon as a work properly 
divine, belonging to God only. It does not appear that any, 
except heretics, ever dogmatically» ascribed the work of creation, 
or any part of it, to any creature. f 

Simon Magus, borrowing his sentiments from the Platonic 
philosophy, did not scruple to assert, even in the times of the 
Apostles, that this lower world was made by ‘angels. After 
him, 4 Menander, ¢Saturninus, ‘ Basilides, ¢Carpocrates, » Cerin- 
thus, with the infamous crew of Gnostics, taught the same, or 
very nearly the same doctrine; and this within the first century. 
Cerdo and Marcion of the second century have been thought by 
some to have asserted the same principles in the main, differing 
rather in words than in realityi. The Valentinians also were 
so far in the sentiments of the Gnosties, as to ascribe the crea- 
tion of the lower world to a creature of their own devising, whom 
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they called Demiurgus, or Creator. These wild and vain con- 
ceits were utterly detested by the sober Catholics; who would 
not so much as hear of any angel or archangel’s creating the 
world, or any part of it; but ascribed it wholly to the joint 
operation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. It appears to have 
been a rule and maxim of the Church, in Irenzus’s time“, and 
probably all along, that no creature whatever could have any 
hand in creating ; but that creating was an indisputable mark of 
a divine immutable nature. These principles seem to have ob- 
tained constantly in the Church long before the Nicene Council. 
No sooner did the Arian controversy arise, but the Catholics, 
upon their old principles, charged the Arians with great ineon- 
sistency, as making a creature of the Son of God, and yet admit- 
ting him to be Creator. They scrupled not to tell them, that 
this was copying after Valentinus, and reviving the principles of 
the Gnostics: that it was confounding the ideas of Creator and 
creature, and was all over contradictory and repugnant. No 
argument bore harder upon the Arians than this, as appears by 
the perplexity and confusion they were in upon it; not being 
able to come to any fixed and certain resolution in it. Scrip- 
ture and Catholic tradition appear clear, full, and strong for 
the Son’s being properly and strictly Framer and Maker of the 
world; and there were but few in comparison that durst go 
such lengths as openly to deny it: on the other hand, to make 
a creature-creator, waS in a manner unheard of, except among 
heretics, and was, besides, harsh and shocking even to common 
sense |. 

To soften this matter, the Arians, many of them, would not 


k Nihil enim in totum Diabolus 
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own that they held the Son to be a creature; which was pre- 
tence only, and playing with words: for had they not only ver- 
bally, but really intended that the Son was no creature, they and 
the Catholics could have had no further dispute. But this was 
a contrivance to dissemble an absurdity too gross to be owned, 
and to disguise a difficulty which they could not answer. They 
had, besides, many little arts and subterfuges, to lessen and 
undervalue the Son’s part or province in the work of creation, 
such as I have mentioned and confuted above; the same that 
are made use of by their successors at this day. But all would 
not do: Seripture was plain and clear, and tradition full and 
strong; and was not to be bore down by little quirks and sub- 
tilties. In fine, truth prevailed, Arianism daily lost ground ; 
and this very argument, from the Son’s concern in the work of 
creation, contributed, as much as any other, to sink it. The 
strength of it has been often tried since. The Socinians, who 
at the beginning were most of them Arians, were soon sensible 
of this difficulty. They knew not what to make of two Creators 
upon the Arian scheme, nor how to avoid it, if the texts were 
to be understood literally of a proper creation: and this, very 
probably, was one main reason of their giving the Arian scheme 
up, and running in with the Photinian hypothesis, which looked 
more defensible. They observed that the texts, which speak of 
the Son’s being Creator, were few in comparison ; and therefore 
thought, they might be able to deal with them; being never at 
a loss for some subtile and surprising meaning for any text in 
the Scripture which made against them. Their device, at length, 
was to interpret every text of a metaphorical creation: and so 
they left the Arians to shift as they could, resting themselves 
upon a new bottom. Yet this could not hold long, though sup- 
ported and set off with all the advantages of wit and criticism. 
Several of the acutest and ablest of the Unitarians grew dissa- 
tisfied with it, and began themselves to feel the force of, and to 
close in with, the arguments of the Trinitarians against it. The 
result was, the preferring the old Sabellian before the late Socinian 
construction: and yet that is as manifestly unseriptural, false, 
and groundless, as either Socinian or Arian. But thus do men 
rove and range about, after they have once forsaken the truth, 
and have given themselves up to the conduct of their private 
fancies, instead of adhering to God’s written word, and to the 
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most faithful guide, for the interpretation of it, the primitive and 
Catholic Church. I thought it not improper to hint thus much 
of the history of the argument whereof I have been discoursing. 
It has lost no weight or strength all the time: for truth is 
always the same. ‘The variety of methods thought on to elude 
it, only confirm it so much the more. I doubt not but the Unita- 
rians, of every denomination, are very sensible, that our inter- 
pretation of Scripture, so far as concerns this point, is the most 
easy, obvious, and natural, and most agreeable to the letter of 
_ the inspired writers: only they have some scruples about three 
and one, and know not how to digest three Persons that create, 
and yet but one Creator. ‘There is all the difficulty: and so 
they choose to follow philosophical conjectures, (which they call 
reason,) rather than the dictates of true and sound reason, which 
will tell us, that we ought not to be wise beyond what is writ- 
ten, nor put a violent construction on any passages, where there 
is no necessity for it, nor leave a safe and plain rule, to follow 
our own wanderings. But enough of this. I have now finished, 
in a great measure, what I designed, having explained and 
vindicated the argument for Christ’s divinity drawn from the 
consideration of his being Creator of the world. In a former 
discourse I endeavoured to maintain the premises; and now in 
this, to make good the conclusion. The sum of it is this: God 
the Son is Creator of the universe: the Creator of the universe 
is strictly and truly God: therefore God the Son is strictly and 
truly, or essentially God, which was to be proved. It remains 
now only, in the third and last place, 

III. To make some reflections and observations upon the 
whole. 

1. Having before shewn the truth and certainty of our prin- 
ciples, give me leave, in conclusion, to recommend them further 
from their plainness and simplicity. The Arians were never 
more perplexed about any thing, than in accounting for God’s 
taking in a creature to be his agent and operator in making the 
world™. What? make one creature in order to make others ? 
Why might he not rather have made all creatures, as well as 
one, and reserved the sole glory of so great and so stupendous 
a work, as that of creating, to his own self? Did he want the 
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assistance of an inferior being‘ Or was not his own will and fiat 
sufficient to give birth to all things? Besides, did he cease to 
work after he made the Son, leaving it to a creature of his own 
to have, in a manner, the honour of doing of every thing else, 
and to be the immediate agent and manager in all things, both 
in heaven and earth? These were tenets which appeared very 
harsh and strange, and were not naturally, scarce tolerably, ac- 
counted for on the Arian hypothesis. But, upon the Catholic 
scheme, all is easy, expedite, and clear. The Son is of the same 
nature and substance with the Father; so nearly allied, so 
closely united, that nothing could be the work of one, without 
being at the same time the work of both: hence it was, that the 
Son was Joint-Creator with the Father, that “all things were 
“ made by him,” and nothing without him. It was not ® possible 
for them either to act or to exist separately ; and therefore it is, 
that the work of creation is in Scripture attributed to both. 
This is an easy and natural account of the whole thing ; and 
besides very agreeable to Scripture. “My Father worketh 
* hitherto, and I work.” John v.17. ‘ What things soever he 
“ doth, these also doth the Son likewise.” John v. 19. 

2. Another thing which recommends our principles is, their 
great consistency with each other, and with the principles of the 
Catholic Church, in this article especially, from the very begin- 
ning. When the Arians first broached their heresy, they had 
some plausible things to urge, particularly in respect of the gene- 
ration of the Son, which was their principal topic, and which 
they most delighted to dwell upon. But then they took but a 
partial and superficial view of things, and knew not how to work 
up a consistent scheme. The Church had all along set forth 
God the Son as Framer, Creator, Maker, nay, and Sustainer too, 
of all things, in subordination to the Father. The subordination 
looked well on the Arian side; but Creator and Preserver were 
strange attributes to be applied to a creature. This alone was 
sufficient to shew, that the Catholic Church had never gone 
upon Arian principles; having so unanimously and so expressly 
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ascribed creative powers to the Son of God; and not only so, 
but had supposed him Inspector and Governor of the whole 
universe®, extending his power and presence through the whole 
compass of being. That the fact was really thus, besides many 
other evidences, one might reasonably infer from the works of 
Eusebius alone; of whom I may venture to say, that he never 
would have ascribed more power, dignity, or perfection to the 
Son of God, than the plain force of Scripture and Catholic tra- 
dition obliged him to. This man, though a favourer of the 
Arians, (of the men at least, if not of their cause,) yet every 
where says many high and great things of the Son’s creating 
and governing the whole universe, such as any man of plain sense 
must think can belong to no creature, but to God only. 

In his oration before the Emperor Constantine he describes 
God the Son, under the most endearing and magnificent charac- 
ters imaginable. ‘“ He is the omnipotent Lord and Governor 
“of the whole universe, the framer and disposer of all things, 
“‘ who is above all, and through all, and in all; pervading and 
*« permeating all things both above and below, earthly and hea- 
“ venly, visible and invisible. It is he that formed and brought 
“ into regularity the confused chaos, made it habitable and plea- 
“ surable, adorned it with trees, plants, and flowers, stored the 
‘* sea with fishes, and the land with variety of animals, support- 
* ing, preserving, and sustaining them all. It is he that gave 
‘the sun its light, and who directs the courses of the stars; 
‘* who is superintendent every where, and steers the whole uni- 
“verse. ‘T'o him the very angels owe their life, their light, their 
‘* knowledge, or whatever excellencies and perfections they stand 
“‘ possessed of. In a word, he is set forth as operator and ma- 
“ nager, director and supervisor over all the works of God, shed- 
*‘ ding his rich blessings, and distributing his bounties through 
“ the whole creation.” This is Eusebius’s account of God the 
Son, as it lies scattered through that orationP. A great deal 
too much for any Arian to say, and more than can be tolerably 
accounted for, upon any other than Catholic principles. I shall 
not here pass any positive judgment upon Eusebius, about whom 
the learned world has been so much divided. I shall only say, 
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that if he was an Arian at the bottom, he was the most incon- 
sistent one that ever was. He ought either to have been much 
more of an Arian than he appears to have been, or no Arian at 
all. He ascribed so much to God the Son, that he hardly left 
any thing peculiar to the Father, but a kind of nominal great- 
ness and majesty, as it were to be above and beyond the world. 
In short, he describes him, as it were, sitting in his throne of 
state, and looking on, and God the Son as acting and perform- 
ing every thing. Athanasius’s account of this matter appears 
much more rational and consistent. For indeed it is by no 
means reconcilable with good sense, and the truth and reason 
of things, to allow so much to God the Son as Eusebius did, 
and not to allow him every thing which Athanasius, with other 
Catholics at that time, (as the Catholic Church had all along,) 
ascribed to him. It was a weak thing to pretend to honour the 
Son of God by halves. A creature or no creature, was the ques- 
tion. The Arians innovated in making the Son a creature, and 
yet were minded to keep up, in other respects, the same honours 
and acknowledgments which had been paid him before. This 
was trifling and inconsistent. The Catholics were wiser men. 
They preserved the same honour and respect which had been 
formerly paid to God the Son ; but withal, carefully looked after 
the foundation of it; that so they might be able not only to do 
their duty, but to give a reason also for the doing it. This was 
acting with thought and judgment; in which they appear to 
have been as much superior to their adversaries, all along, as in 
true piety, probity, and sincerity. But, 

3dly and lastly, I would observe to you, what I before hinted, 
that while we acknowledge the Son of God to be Creator, we 
acknowledge him a Son also: the second only, not the jirst 
Person of the Trinity. The Father therefore is primarily 
Creator, as Father. He is first in conception, whenever we 
speak of the divine nature. And hence it is that he is said to 
create by the Son, and he is eminently and emphatically repre- 
sented in the Creeds, as Maker of heaven and earth, the Son 
having another title, more peculiar to him, that of Redeemer. 
The Nicene Creed (as do many other ancient Creeds) takes 
notice of the worlds’ being made by the Son; but yet so that 
he did not make the worlds dy the Father, but the Father by 
him. ‘This is the constant language of antiquity, always keep- 
ing up some preeminence of order, as proper to the first Person, 
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along with the. true essential divinity of the other two. ‘This 
distinction of order, consistent with a parity of nature, they 
learned from Scripture, and inviolably maintained. For thus 
they thought that, by referring all things to one Head and 
Fountain, they should preserve the unity, along with the dis- 
tinction; and consistently teach a plurality of Persons in one 
Godhead, as we do at this day. There can be no such thing as 
Tritheism, upon the principles of the ancient Church, so long 
as a proper Sonship and subordination is allowed: for therein 
consists the relation, the alliance, the strict union of the Per- 
sons, while they are considered, as I may say, of the same stock, 
and included in each other. But take away that relation and 
alliance, either by supposing three independent separate prin- 
ciples, or by making two of the Persons creatures, and conse- 
quently of a different nature from the other; and then imme- 
diately commences either Tritheism, strictly so called, or Gentile 
Polytheism. So that the Catholic doctrine is the only security 
against a plurality of Gods; unless we take our last refuge in 
Sabellianism, which is utterly repugnant to the whole tenor of 
Scripture, and to the doctrine of the universal Church. ‘“ Now 
“to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three Persons and 
“ one God, be all honour and glory, power and dominion, hence- 
“ forth and for evermore.” Amen. 
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The fourth Sermon preached Dec. 2, 1719. 





Mark Xii. 29. 
Kupios 6 Ocds jyav Kvpuos efs éort. 
Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 


MY design in taking this text is to inquire into the Seripture- 
notion of the Divine Unity: a point very necessary to be stated 
and cleared, in order to a right understanding of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. I was once inclinable to defer the treating of it 
some time longer; thinking it most suitable to the rules of 
strict method to throw it off to the last part of what I intend 
upon this subject. But I considered, that while I am asserting 
the divinity of more Persons than one, the thought will, in a 
manner, perpetually occur, how it can be consistent with the 
Seripture-account of the Divine Unity: and many may be 
impatient to have that point settled before we go further. Upon 
this consideration, I thought it advisable to postpone this mat- 
ter no longer, choosing rather to break in upon the rules of 
strict method, than to suffer a prejudice to lie upon the minds 
of any, which might so easily be removed. I shall therefore 
now fall directly to the business of the Unity. 

The words which I have chosen to discourse on appear first 
in Deuteronomy, chap. vi. ver. 4, from whence they are cited by 
our blessed Lord, and thereby made a doctrine of the Gospel, 
as before of the Law. “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 

“ one Lord.” I think it proper, in the entrance, to take notice, 
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that the original word in the Hebrew for Lord, is Jehovah, 
(according to our now customary way of reading and pronounc- 
ing it ;) and if we put Jehovah, instead of Lord, into the English 
text, it will then run thus: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah. 
The use which I intend of this will appear presently. 

There are three several constructions of this one short sen- 
tence. The differences betwixt them may appear slight, but 
are really of moment in this controversy, as will be seen in the 
sequel. The Anti-Trinitarians of all sorts have here an interest 
to serve in making the word Jehovah to be nothing more than 
the proper name of one Person only. It is for this reason chiefly 
they contrive to change the obvious, natural order and construc- 
tion of the words: for otherwise indeed, upon their hypothesis, 
they would scarce be sense. Suppose it were said, David, our 
king, is one David; or Abraham, our father, is one Abraham ; 
what sense would there be in it? And yet this sentence, Jehovah 
our God is one Jehovah, supposing Jehovah to be merely a proper 
name, will be just such another saying, and is too flat and 
insipid a sense to be suffered to pass upon the sacred writings. 
This our adversaries are sensible of, and therefore, to salve their 
hypothesis, they make bold with the order and construction of 
the words two ways; which I shall here previously take notice 
of and examine, and then proceed to lay down the third con- 
struction, which is the only. true one. 

1. The first way is, to turn the sentence thus: Jehovah is 
our God, Jehovah only. Here you see, in this form, Jehovah may 
be a proper name, and the words are good sense too: and so, 
they think, both points are secured. But the objection against 
it is, that the words here in St. Mark (and indeed those in 
Deuteronomy) will not bear. that construction.. For then the 
words should have been thus: Kupids éoriv 6 Ocds yyav, Kvpios 
povos, which is very different from what we find, and is quite 
another proposition. 

2. A second way of construing the words is thus: Jehovah 
our God, even Jehovah, is one Person. Here again you will 
observe, that Jehovah may be understood as a proper name, 
which is thought a great point gained; and a greater than 
that is intended by interpreting one, one Person. So there are 
thought to be two ends served at once. But it will be easy to 
defeat them both ; which we shall see presently, as soon as we 
come to assert and explain the true construction of the place. 
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I shall here only examine a pretence which is *made from Zecha- 
riah xiv. g. in favour of this fanciful interpretation. The verse 
runs thus in our translation: ‘And the Lord shall be King 
“over all the earth: in that day shall there be one Lord, and 
‘“‘ his name one.” 

Here it is thought that the truer rendering of the latter 
part should be thus; Zhe Lord (or Jehovah) shall be one, and 
his name one. That is, say they, The Lord shall be one Person. 
It is somewhat strange that they do not add likewise, that his 
name shall be one thing, to answer to the other. It requires no 
great acumen to perceive that the attribute of one is applied to 
Jchovah in the same manner as it is to the name; and so it is 
cis, or wnus, in the masculine gender, when applied to Lord ; év, 
or wnum, in the neuter gender, when applied to name. And it 
is evident that the meaning only is, that as there shall not be 
many names, but ove name acknowledged in that day over all 
the earth; so there shall not be many lords, but one Lord, or 
one Jehovah, one only received as such. This consideration alone 
is sufficient to confute the surmise, as if the Prophet was here 
concerned about Unity of Person, or intended any thing like it. 
He certainly meant no more than that the Jehovah, who has 
the sole right of dominion over all, will then appear so in fact, 
and be received, among his subjects, as the only God and Lord, 
reigning without a rival. He will be one, in opposition to any 
different gods or lords, and acknowledged as one Head, uniting 
all under him. This is the sense of the place, as is clear from 
the context». For the text is not speaking of what God is in 
himself, being in that respect always the same; but of what he 
should be in respect of his reception in the world, when he should 
be generally acknowledged, and have no rival set up in oppo- 
sition to him. The other construction, which would force Unity 
of Person out of this passage, take it which way we will, is scarce 
sense. Tor is it thus? Jehovah will in that day become one 
Person, which he was not before? This is, at first sight, ridi- 
culous. Or, is it that Jehovah will then be acknowledged to be 
one Person? This is almost as absurd as the other. For, pro- 
bably, those that did not receive the God of Israel as their God, 
yet might have thought him to be one Person, all along. This 
was not the point; but they were to acknowledge him so one, 
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as not to presume to set up any rival power against him. The 
Prophet had something else at heart than either Unity of sué- 
stance, or Person. *Eorat Kipwos els: “ There shall be one Lord” 
(as our version rightly renders it) both for Jew and Gentile. 
The expression is much such another as vos els éorar, (Numb. 
ix.14.) “There shall be one law to him that is homeborn, and 
“to him that sojourneth among you :” You shall not be under 
different rules or laws, but one and the same shall be for all. 
In like manner the Prophet predicts that Jew and Gentile shall 
not have different gods or lords, but one and the same God and 
Lord shall rule over both. Having shewn then that the second 
interpretation is as groundless as the first, 

3. I proceed to lay down the third, which is the true one. 
The Lord our God is the sole Lord, or the only God: in opposition 
to gods many, and lords many, whether supreme or inferior. Thus 
the Scribe, to whom our Lord spake, and whom he commends 
as answering so far discreetly, understood it. “There is one 
« God, and there is none other but he.” This shews that 
Jehovah was here equivalent to Ocds, or God. Some of the 
ancient versions, instead of one Lord, render it, one God: as do 
also some of the © primitive Fathers; none of them (so far as 
I have observed) either considering Jehovah in this place as a 
proper name of one Person only, or ever bringing this text to 
prove that God is but one Person. This they understood, and 
this only; that there is but one God, one Lord, and one Jeho- 
vah ; not two Gods, two Lords, or two Jehovahs. 

If it be asked, who, or what Person is intended by “ the Lord 
* our God” in the text, it seems most reasonable and natural to 
understand it of God the Father ; not exclusive of, but abstract- 
ing from the consideration of, the other two Persons. The 
Scribe perhaps understood it in the exclusive sense; exclusive 
of all other Persons. Our Lord commends him as answering 
discreetly, in acknowledging one God; but intimates withal, 
that he was not yet come to perfection: he wanted something 
further, he was “not far from the kingdom of God.” One 
thing that he wanted was to acknowledge the Son to be God 
and Lord, as well as the Father: and it is pretty remarkable 
that both the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Mark, after 
relating this conference of our Saviour with the Scribe, imme- 
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diately subjoin the history of our Saviour’s putting a question 
to the Pharisees, how the Messiah could be both David’s Son 
and David’s Lord, quoting that passage of Psalm cx.1. “The 
“Lord said unto my Lord,’ &c. It is no improbable conjec- 
ture of a ‘judicious Father, that our blessed Saviour thereby 
intended to correct the Jewish construction of Deuteron. vi. 4, 
and to intimate, as far as was proper at that time, that the 
Father is not «is Kupios, one Lord, in such a sense as to exclude 
the Son, who is also Kupios, or Lord, and tacitly included, as 
often as the Father is styled the only God, or Lord. But it is 
now time to consider more distinctly and fully the doctrine 
contained in the text, which I shall endeavour thus : 

1. By inquiring, under what salvos, and qualifying consider- 
ations, we may reasonably understand the general doctrine of 
God the Father’s being the only true God, or Lord. 

2. By considering what we may justly infer from it, and what 
use we are to make of it. : 

I. I shall inquire, under what. salvos, or qualifying consider- 
ations, we may reasonably understand the general doctrine of 
God the Father’s being the only true God, or Lord. 

The texts seem, at first view, to exclude all other persons 
whatever, from being divine in the same sense; and also from 
having any right or title to religious worship, or any degree of 
it. The texts run in the personal character; “lam the Lord 
“thy God:” and generally ¢in the singular number; J, not we ; 
or he, not they. And then the practical doctrine founded there- 
upon is to pay to that Person, not supreme worship only, but al/ 
worship ; not our highest religious service, but our whole religious 
service; reserving no part nor degree of it to any other. If 
therefore the doctrine is to be interpreted up to the utmost 
rigour in both its parts, the Father only is God, in any strict or 
proper sense; and every part and degree of religious service is 
to be paid to him solely. But how can we be Christians if we 
say this? or how is it possible to reconcile it with other plain 
Scriptures? There must be some abatement, some favourable 


4 Dominus ipse precipuum man-_ teste, confirmat. Hilar. p. 1001. 
datum legis in wnius Domini confes- © I say generally, not always; be- 
sione et dilectione docens esse, non cause there are some instances of 
suo ad Scribam, sed Prophete testi- plural expressions: Gen. i. 1, 26. iii. 
monio usus est, esse se Dominum.——__ 5, 22. xi. 7. xx. 13. xxxv. 7. Deut. 
Dominum wnum ita ex lege docens, iv. 7. Eccl. xii. 1. Jos. xxiv. 19. Isa. 
ut se quoque Dominum, Propheta vi. 8. 
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allowance of construction, in one part or other, to make Scrip- 
ture consistent; and the difficulty is to know where we are to 
settle this necessary latitude of interpretation, so as neither to 
do violence to the Jetter, nor defeat the intent of the inspired 
writers. There have been two ways thought on to compromise 
this matter. I shall mention that first, which is the least likely 
to do us any service, that I may come with the greater advan- 
tage to the other, which will appear to be not only the best, but 
the only way of reconciling the difficulty, after we have seen 
that the first will not bear. 

1. The first way is to suppose that the words Lord and God 
admit of a /igher and a lower sense; so that the texts which 
declare the Father the one God, are to be understood to mean 
one only supreme God, leaving room for imferior and subordinate 
gods besides him: and so also worship must be understood to 
be of two kinds, sovereign and inferior; and that the supreme 
God claims only sovereign, not all religious worship to himself. 

But against this way of reconciling there appear to be many 
insuperable objections. It is not only against the deter, but the 
very intent and design of the sacred writings. For, not to 
mention that Scripture no where tells us of two true, i. e. two 
adorable, Gods, or of two religious worships, sovereign and 
inferior ; the very end and design of all the texts relating to 
the Unity seems to have been to preclude inferior gods, and 
them especially ; there being less danger of men’s running into 
the notion of many swpremes. Besides the general drift and 
purport of those texts, there are some particular texts still 
more express and decisive. “There is no God before me,” says 
the one God, “neither shall there be any after me:” and yet 
every inferior God must be after the supremef. “The gods 
“that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they 
“shal Iperish from the earth.” Jerem. x. 11. And yet it is 
never to be supposed that any inferior god can be Creator, 
which is the distinguishing character of the one supreme God ; 
consequently, every inferior god shall perish and come to 
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nothings. Besides, every inferior god must of course be sup- 
posed a creature of the great God. But St. Paul has expressly 
cautioned us against serving the “creature more than (or besides) 
“ the Creator,” and against serving those that “ by nature are no 
“ gods.” Further than this, it is as clear as words can make 
it, that the great God has claimed to himself al/ sacrifice, with- 
out distinction of sovereign and inferior, our whole religious 
service and whole confidenee®. ‘To suppose the contrary, would 
have been to leave room for the greatest confusion in worship 
imaginable, and would not have been the way to root out, but 
to establish, idolatry. Add to this, that the distinction of a 
twofold sense in the word God will not help us out of the 
difficulty: because we have all the reason in the world to 
believe that another Person, besides the Father, is called God, 
in the same sense, in the same Scriptures; and therefore this 
solution of the difficulty will not bear; but we must of course 
look out for another. 


2. The other way then is, to suppose that the exclusive terms © 


of one, only, or the like, may admit of some latitude of construc- 
tion; and that, so long as the full intent and meaning of the 
declarations of the Unity is in this way answered, all is safe 
and secure. That this is the very truth of the case, I shall 
now proceed to shew at large. 

God the Father may be, and is, very reasonably and justly 
styled the one or only God, without excluding every other 
Person; particularly, without excluding the Son from the one 
true Godhead. It is a rule and maxim, and may be proved by 
many instances in sacred and profane writings, that eaclusive 
terms are not to be interpreted with the utmost rigour, so as to 
leave no room for tacit exceptions, such as reason and good 
sense will easily supply. It may be sometimes needless or 
impertinent to mention every exception; and often wiser or 
better not to do it, but to leave them to the intelligent reader. 

Thus for instance it is said, “No one knoweth the Father 
“ but the Son, and no one knoweth the Son but the Father.” 
(Matt. xi. 27.) If we should here interpret the exclusive terms 
with the utmost strictness, it must follow that the Father does 
not know himself, nor the Son himself. But no man of common 
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sense can think so of either; and therefore there was no occa- 
sion for any further guard or exception. 

So again it is said, that “the things of God knoweth no one, 
“ but the Spirit of God,” (1 Cor. ii. 11.) as before, (in Matt. xi. 
27.) “No one knoweth the Father but the Son.” Now, if we 
understand the exclusive terms with the utmost strictness, it 
must follow from one passage, that the Holy Ghost knows more 
of the Father than the Son does; and from the other, that the 
Son knows more of the Father than the Holy Ghost does: which 
are propositions directly repugnant. But the truth is, here was 
no opposition intended to Son or Holy Ghost in either place; 
but to creatures only. 

In like manner it is said, in the Revelations, of the Son of 
God, that “he had a name written, that no one (ovdels) knew, 
“but he himself;” (Rev. xix. 12.) which, if the exclusive term 
is to be strictly understood, makes the Father himself ignorant 
of what was known to the Son. 

St. Paul says, “I determined not to know any thing among 
“you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” s Cor. 1.2. If 
this be rigorously interpreted up to the letter, St. Paul must 
have been contented to be ignorant of God the Father, and of 
many the most important articles of the Christian religion. But 
it is obvious to common sense, that such expressions are to be 
qualified both from the reason of the thing, and from other 
Seriptures. These instances are sufficient to shew that exclusive 
terms may, and in several cases must, admit of a favourable 
construction. Now to come to the point in hand. I shall first 
shew, directly and plainly, that God the Son was not intended 
to be excluded at all, by the texts which proclaim the Father 
the one God; and next, give some reasons why there was no 
occasion to make any particular exception or salvo, on that 
account; or why it was better not to do it. First, let us com- 
pare texts with texts. 

Isa. xliv. 24. we read thus: “Iam the Lord that maketh all 
“ things; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone, and spreadeth 
“abroad the earth by myself.” Now here, according to the 
rigour of construction, one should suppose the Father (if it is 
indeed to be understood of the Father) to have been by himself 
when he made the world, and that no other Person had any 
hand in creating, or was so much as with him when he did it. 
And yet certain it is from other Scriptures, as I have shewn 
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formerly, that God the Son was not only with him, but assisted 
also in the work of creation. But it was needless for the Pro- 
phet to take any notice of the Son’s concern in it, while he was 
only considering the true God in opposition to other gods ; besides 
that the time was not yet come for the distinct and clear reve- 
lation of God the Son. So again we find it said, probably in 
respect of the Father, “Thou only knowest the hearts of all 
“the children of men,” (1 Kings vill. 39.) and it is not said, 
Thou only knowest originally, or in the most perfect manner, 
but, Thou only 4nowest, simply and absolutely. And yet evident 
it is, from other places of Scripture, that not the Father only, 
but the Son also must then have known the hearts of all the 
children of meni; and it may be certainly inferred from his 
being Creator of all men from the beginning. 

We read (Ps. Ixxxii. 18.) “Thou, whose name alone is 
“ Jehovah,” supposed to be meant of God the Father. If the 
exclusive term is there to be rigorously understood, no other 
Person but the Father has the title or name of Jehovah. And 
yet certain it is, from other Scriptures, that the Son is another 
Person, and that the name Jehovah is also his name. But it was 
needless, or would have been foreign, to have inserted any par- 
ticular caution or exception, while the Psalmist was considering 
only the true God, in opposition to other gods, or to the gods of 
the nations. God the Father (probably) says, Isai. xliii. 11, “ I, 
« even J, am the Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour.” And 
yet no man of sense that reads the Bible can believe, that the 
intent was to exclude our blessed Saviour from being properly 
such, as well as the Father. It is said also, (Isa. li. 11, 17.) that 
“ the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” Suppose this be 
meant of God the Futher ; yet no one, who considers either the 
context, or reason of the thing, or other Scriptures, can imagine 
that this was designed.to exclude God the Son from being 
exalted ; or that it was intended in opposition to any thing but 
idols in particular, or creatures in general. It would be easy to 
illustrate this matter by more examples of the like nature: but 
these already given are, I am persuaded, sufficient to shew that, 
whether it be said that the Father is the only God, or whether it 
were said that the Father only is God, (which expression would 
be stronger,) the exclusive term only need not be supposed to 
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affect the Son at all; but he may still be tacitly understood : 
and there was no necessity for any express caution in the case, 
the reason of the thing sufficiently shewing it afterwards. When 
' therefore we read of the Father’s being the one God, we are to 
understand it of the Father singly, not exclusively; of the 
Father, but in conjunction still with the Son: not that we mean 
by the term Father, both Father and Son, but we consider the 
Father singly, in such cases, abstracting from the consideration 
of God the Son, not excluding him from partaking of the same 
Godhead. This then appears to be matter of fact, that God 
the Son is not excluded, but always tacitly understood in those 
expressions of the Unity, which we meet with in Scripture. The 
same is true of any other expressions of the like nature, as if 
the Father be said to be the alone good, the only wise, the only 
potentate, or only having immortality; they are not intended in 
opposition to God the Son, or Holy Ghost, (who being so nearly 
allied to, so much one with the Father, are tacitly to be under- 
stood as partaking of every perfection which is ascribed to the 
Father,) but in opposition to creatures, or other gods; in oppo- 
sition to every thing extra Patrem, every thing not contained in 
him, or not inseparably included with him, This I observe, on 
supposition that those texts are meant of the Father: but 
perhaps the word G'od in those places is to be understood in 
the indefinite sense, abstracting from the particular consideration 
of this or that person; in like manner as the word man often 
stands, not for any particular human person, but the whole 
species, or human nature: man is frail, man is mortal, or the 
like. I say the word God may be thus understood; and since 
the doctrine of the Trinity is demonstrable from other Scrip- 
tures, we have great reason to believe that this is the true and 
real meaning of the word God, as often as the context or other 
circumstances do not confine its signification and intent to one 
Person only. It remains now only to account for the manner 
of speaking. For it may be asked, why, when it is said, suppose 
by the Father, “Iam the Lord, and there is none else,” it may 
be asked why there might not have been added, except my Son 
and Holy Spirit, or some other saying clause of like kind? To 
this it may be answered, 
1. That it was needless. 
~ 2. That it might have been hurtful. 
_ 1. It was needless, None of those declarations concerning 
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the unity of God, and the worship due to God alone, were made 
at the beginning, or before idolatry was grown into practice. 
Their intent and design was to be a remedy against it, and to 
root it out of the world. Those declarations were then so 
understood, as it was intended they should be, in opposition to 
all other gods, all that were plainly opposite to, or different from, 
the one God of Israel. Thus the end of them was fully an- 
swered; and there was no occasion explicitly to mention the 
Person of the Son, before the proper time came to reveal his 
distinct Person and character fully and clearly to the world. 
After he was come, it was still as needless to insert any such 
saving clauses; because the revealing his nature, and character, 
and personal perfections, was equivalent thereto, and were in- 
terpretatively so many qualifying clauses or exceptions; the 
reason of the thing shewing that he must be supposed as in- 
eluded always, without any special proviso for it. Thus, for 
instance, if the Father claims all worship, homage, and adora-. 
tion to himself, because Jehovah, because Creator, Sustainer, and 
Preserver of all things; and if it appears afterwards, that the 
Son also is Jehovah, Creator, Sustainer, and Preserver of all 
things; it is manifest that the worship of the Son comes within 
the reason, intent, and letter of the law about worship; and 
therefore it cannot, by any man of sense, be supposed to exclude 
him from it. There is no need of any special salvo to include a 
person, whom parity of reason shews to be included of course. 
So if it is said, that the Father is the only God or Lord, without 
any express caution or salvo, we might be apt to think it some- 
what strange to hear of any other person who is God and Lord 
also: but when we find that this other Person is so nearly 
related, as a Son to a Father ; that he and his Father are one; 
that he who has seen one has therein seen the other also; that 
he is in the bosom of the Father, and as intimate to him as 
thought to the mind; that all things which the Father hath are 
the Son’s; and that what things soever the Father doth, those 
also doth the Son likewise; when we find them represented as 
“one temple,” (Rev. xxi. 22.) and as having but “one throne,” 
(Rev. xxii. 1.) and making “ one light,” (Rev. xxi. 23.) and that 
he is in the Father, and the Father in him; when we observe the 
same titles, the same operations, the same attributes, the same 
glory, &c. ascribed to both in holy Scripture: when these and 
the like considerations have been duly weighed, must it not look 
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strangely impertinent to demand any exception, or special salvo, 
as often as the Father is styled the only God? The Scriptures 
suppose men to have the use of their reason, and that therefore 
there was no need to make express mention of the Son, whenever 
the Father is declared to be the only God; Father and Son 
being so much one, that asserting it of either is implicitly asserting 
the same of both*. And hence it may appear, | 
2. That particular exceptions and cautions in this case were 
not only needless, but might have been hurtful. Had the first 
commandment run thus; Thou shalt have no other gods besides 
me, except my Son, it had been plainly making the Son another 
God!, which was not the intent of Scripture, nor suitable to the 
truth and reason of the thing. The union and intimacy between 
Father and Son is such, that they are not two Gods, but one 
God. ‘This was the idea which Scripture was to insinuate along 
with the distinction of Persons, and which it has every where 
carefully kept up. What may be thought an omission in the case, 
is really an advantage; and the want of an exception in respect 
of God the Son, or Holy Ghost, is an argument to us that their 
unity is too strict and intimate to admit of it. A late ™writer 
upon these words in Deuteronomy, ‘I, even I, am he, and there 
“is no God with me,” (Deut. xxxii. 39,) observes, that it is not 
said, except it be in the same essence, but absolutely, there is no 
God. He might have observed also, that it is not said, except 
it be in subordination to me, or, except such inferior gods as are by 
my appointment; but absolutely, there is no God. To answer 
more directly: it is very true that Scripture has not mentioned 
any such exception, because it would have been improper, not 
to say absurd, to do it. The design was to teach us that there 
is no other God, besides the God of Israel. Had he said there 
is no other God, except it be in the same essence, it had been the 
same as to say, there is no other God, except one, who is not 
another God. But the objector here supposes that two divine 
Persons in the same essence are two Gods, which is supposing 
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the thing in question. The contrary appears from this very 
text. For let us admit that it was said, in the person of the 
Father, “I, even I, am he, and there is no God with me:” it is 
certain that God the Son was then with him, and that he was 
God before the foundation of the world, John i.1.° And yet 
there was no God, that is, no other God with him, as appears 
from this text: consequently the Son is not. another God, but 
the same God; and therefore two divine Persons having the 
same essence, (as we are able to prove those two to have,) are 
not two Gods, but one God. 

‘I have hitherto been observing the Seripture-manner_ of 
speaking in this article of the wnity, and have shewn how easy 
it is to account for it upon Catholic principles. I shall just take 
notice further, that the primitive writers of the Church follow 
the same style exactly. We shall frequently find them giving 
the title of one or only God, to the Father, in such a manner, 
that if we looked no further, we might be apt to imagine that 
they thought of no other person’s being God but the Father. 
And yet perhaps, within a few pages or lines, we shall meet 
with as full and strong expressions of the divinity of the Son, as 
any are, or can be; that he is God, true God, God of the Jews, 
and the like. These seeming contrarieties they sometimes leave 
without any guard or explication, presuming that no Christian, 
who had been but tolerably instructed, could mistake the 
meaning. At other times, upon occasion, they are more parti- 
eular and explicit, shewing how reconcilable and perfectly con- 
sistent with each other, these things are. They give us to 
understand that the exclusive terms affect not the Son at all; 
that they are often meant in opposition to idols only; that at 
the most they exclude only other gods, and not the Son, who is 
the same and "not another God, nor indeed another Person in 
such a sense as separate divided persons are other persons. They 
are distinct only, not separate; and therefore, in a qualified 
sense, the Son is very sed/f of the Father, as Irenzeus expresses it, 
and as later Fathers, dAAos éavrds, alter idem, or alius idem, an- 
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other self, another same; distinct and yet not different, one 
with the Father, and undivided from him. From these and the 
like hints and illustrations, we easily understand what either the 
ancient creeds or primitive Church-writers mean by styling the 
Father, the one, or only God°; a title which they sometimes 
apply to the Son also, but seldom, and sparingly. The reason 
is this: the Father is, as it were, the top of Unity, the head 
and fountain of all: he is first in our conception of God, and 
therefore whether we speak of the almighty God, or the eternal 
God, or the all-knowing God, (and the reason is the same for 
the only God, unity being an attribute of the Godhead like 
omnipotence, eternity, &e.) we primarily and principally mean the 
Father, tacitly including the other two Persons. 

This is more decent, proper, and suitable, than to have fixed 
these names, titles, or attributes principally upon either of the 
other two Persons, tacitly including the Father. The nature of 
language and customary way of speaking required that they 
should be thus generally fixed upon one of the Persons, and we 
are directed to which by the very name of Father, denoting 
some kind of priority of order, such as we cannot perfectly 
understand ; but a confuse, general perception of it, is sufficient 
to all the purposes of faith or worship. In strictness, the one 
God is the whole Trinity: but we must be content to speak as 
the customary use of language will bear. Our ideas of person 
are plainly taken from our conceptions of human persons, and 
from them transferred to other subjects, though they do not 
strictly answer in every circumstance. Properly speaking, he 
and him are no more applicable to a divine Person, than she or 
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her: but we have no third way of denoting a person; and so of 
the two, we choose the best, and custom familiarizes it to us. In 
like manner, when we would speak of God, we have but three 
ways of expressing our thoughts, and none of them without some 
inconvenience. ‘To say if, or that, meaning that thing or sub- 
stance, would sound low and flat; and it is the way of speaking 
which we have, in a manner, appropriated to inanimate or irra- 
tional beings. To say he, or him, ordinarily? carries in it the 
idea of one Person only, and is therefore inconvenient on that 
account, as not taking in all that we apprehend of the one true 
God. ‘To say they, or them, would appear as if the Persons were 
diwided and separate, like other persons, and might sound as if 
the three Persons were three gods. Of those three ways, the 
best and least offensive is that which has been generally taken, 
as well in Scripture, as in ecclesiastical writings: which is to say, 
he, or him, speaking of God, and meaning it of one Person, princi- 
pally, yet not excluding, but tacitly comprehending the other two, 
as partakers of the same Godhead. And since it was thus necessary 
to fix upon one Person, who should be primarily considered as God, 
it must of course be the Father, who revealed his own Person first 
to the world, and was known under that character before either 
the Son or Holy Ghost were distinctly and fully revealed; who 
has still the character of Father, as Head and Fountain of all, 
and is generally first in our conception, when we speak of God ab- 
solutely, without particularly specifying any Person of the God- 
head. Yet I must observe to you, that it is far from being cer- 
tain that the Father, or any particular Person, is always meant, 
whenever the word God is used absolutely in Seripture. For, 


P I say ordinarily, not constantly : 
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Xli. 2, 3. xiii. 17. xviii. 18. xlviil. 19. 
20. xlix. 4, 8, &c.) Why then may 
not the like expressions be used of 
God the Father, the head and foun- 
tain of the other two divine Persons, 
which yet strictly are not to be under- 
stood of him alone, but of him con- 
sidered with his Son and Holy Spirit, 
who are infinitely more united to him, 
than any earthly progeny is, or can 
be, to their head? 

This argument is a fortiori, and 
there is more than parity of reason to 
be pleaded in favour of this manner, 
of speaking, with relation to the Per- 
sons of the undivided Trinity. 


—— ee or ey 
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as I before hinted, no good reason can be given why the word 
God may not be used in a large indefinite sense, not denoting 
any particular Person, just as the word man is often used in 
Scripture, not denoting any particular man, but man in general, 
or man indefinitely. (Gen. vi. 3,7. viii. 21. ix. 6. Deut. vii. 3. 
1 Sam. xvi. 7. Jobiv.17. v. 7. Psalm lvi. 11.  Ixxviil. 25. 
XC. 3. exvili.6,8. Hos. xi.g. Matt.iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. xviii. 4. 
1 Thess. iv. 8. 1 Tim. ii. 5. Tit. iii. 4.) As the word man 
sometimes stands for the whole species ; sometimes indefinitely 
for any individual of the species, without determining which, 
and sometimes for this or that particular man: so, by way of 
analogy, or imperfect resemblance, the word God may some- 
times signify all the divine Persons; sometimes any Person of 
the three indefinitely, without determining which; and some- 
times one particular Person, either Father, Son, or Holy Ghost. 
From what hath been said, I am willing to hope we may now 
sufficiently understand in what sense, and under what restric- 
tions, the Father is set forth in Scripture or antiquity, as the 
one or only God. I proceed now, 

I]. To consider what we may reasonably and fairly infer from 
the Seripture-declarations of the wnity. Of this very briefly ; 
that | may not trespass (as I fear I already have) too long upon 
your patience. 

1. We may certainly infer from them, that they absolutely 
exclude all rival or anti-gods, set up in opposition to God the 
Father ; consequently all ¢dols, and all the gods of the heathen 
nations. 

2. We may further infer, that they do as certainly exclude all 
such gods as the Marcionites, or others, pretended to be besides, 
or superior to, the Creator and God of Israel. 

3. We may also reasonably infer, that they exclude all things 
or persons whatsoever, that are separate from, or aliene to; that 
are not necessarily included in, and comprehended with, God 
the Father: briefly, they exclude all other gods; consequently 
they exclude all creatures: for since all creatures are posterior in 
time, and diferent in nature, they are adventitious and extrancous ; 
they are not necessarily included in God the Father; he was 
without them, and may be again, if he pleases: if they are gods 
in any sense, they are other gods, not the same god with God the 
Father ; and so stand excluded from having the name or title 
of God, in any proper or religious sense; and from receiving any 
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kind, part, or degree of our religious homage, worship, or adora- 
tion. Socinians and Arians have split upon this absurdity, 
supposing the Son to be a creature only, and yet receiving him 
as God, another God besides the Father; which is Polytheism 
and Gentilism, condemned by Scripture, and all Catholie an- 
tiquity. The Arians, ancient and modern, have appeared so 
sensible of it, that they never durst openly profess it; being 
reduced to this hard and truly pitiable case, to receive, in 
reality, into their creed, what they are ashamed to express 
in terms4. 

They are used to insist much upon the force of the exclusive 
terms, when they have a mind to exclude the Person of the 
Son from being one God with the Father. But they entirely 
forget that the exclusive terms have any force at all, when they 
imagine that they do not so much as exclude creatures from 
being gods, but leave room for other gods, for two gods, or three 
gods, and as many objects of worship. Thus they appear to 
“strain at a gnat” while they can “swallow a camel;” and 
use arguments against the Catholics, which recoil more strongly 
upon themselves. They are forced, in their turn’, to plead that 
the exclusive terms are intended chiefly in opposition to idols and 
false-gods ; and that they do not exclude Christ from being true 
God, and true object of worship: which is unsaying all that 
they had before asserted, and is unravelling their own argument, 
so far as concerns the bare necessary force of the eaclusive terms. 
For if they do not exclude creatures (strangers and aliens, in 
comparison) from being érue gods, much less can they be sup- 
posed necessarily to exclude God’s own Son, of the same nature, 
and duration, and perfections with himself, (if the thing be 
possible,) from being true God with lim, and one God with 
him. This then must be argued from other topics, and not 


P Consequens est, inquam, ut aut 
non colatis Christum, aut non unum 
Deum colatis, sed duos. Ad hoc tu 
respondere conatus, multum quidem 
locutus es, asserens quod et Chris- 
tum Deum colatis: sed duos Deos a 
vobis coli, quamvis non negaveris, 
tamen non ausus es confiteri. Sen- 
sisti enim, duos Deos esse colendos, 
Christianas aures ferre non posse. O 
quam de proximo te corrigeres, si 
timeres credere quod dicere timuisti! 
cum enim clamet Apostolus, * corde 


“ creditur ad justitiam, ore confessio 
“ fiat ad salutem:” si ad justitiam 
putes pertinere quod credis, cur hoc 
ad salutem etiam ore non confiteris ? 
Si autem duos Deos colendos ad salu- 
tem non pertinet confiteri, sine dubio 
nec ad justitiam pertinet credere. Vid. 
Augustin. contr. Maxim. lib. i. p. 677; 
678. 

" See Clarke’s Reply, p. 50. 69. 
Vid. et Crell. de uno Deo Patre, sect. 
i. cap. I. 
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from any supposed necessary force of the exclusive terms. ‘To 
conclude, we may observe that Scripture and antiquity often tell 
us of God and God, but never of two Gods; Creator and Creator, 
but never two Creators; Saviour and Saviour, but never two Sa- 
eiours; Lord and Lord, but never two Lords; Judge and Judge, 
but never two Judges; King and King, but never two Kings. 
These things are easily accounted for upon Catholic principles ; 
Father and Son are one Creator, one Saviour, one Lord, one Judge, 
one King, and one God, because their operations, attributes, 
powers, and perfections (and consequently the substance of both) 
are one. “To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all honour and 
‘« glory be now and for ever.” Amen, | 


Christ's Divinity proved from his Coequality with 
the Father: 
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WITH THE FATHER. 





The fifth Sermon preached January 6, 173. 





PHIL. 0. 5—I1. 


Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. 


THERE have been great disputes between the Catholics and 
Arians about this passage; both sides claiming it as their own, 
and as directly favouring their respective principles. They have 
neither of them been content to be on the defensive only, in 
respect of this, as in several other texts; but, interpreting the 
words differently, and taking them under contrary views, they 
urge them against each other, and appeal to them as decisive 
both ways, according to their respective tenets and persuasions. 


an ti i te —s . 
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My design is to inquire carefully into the meaning of so remark- 
able a passage, and to fix it, where it ought to lie, on the 
Catholic side. It will be proper to take along with us the scope 
and intent of the Apostle in it, as a sure mark to direct us to 
the true and genuine sense of it. ‘The two verses immediately 
preceding those of the text run thus: “ Let nothing be done 
“ through strife or vain-glory; but in lowliness of mind let each 
*‘ esteem other better than themselves. Look not every man on 
“ his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” 
Then follows; ‘“ Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
‘“‘ Christ Jesus,” &c. The Apostle proposes Christ as a perfect 
pattern and example of the virtue or virtues which he had been 
recommending. And what were they? Humility, modesty, phi- 
lanthropy, in opposition to vain-glory, ostentation, and _ self- 
seeking. He exhorts the Philippians to good nature and ten- 
derness, to wave all little niceties and punctilios of ceremony, 
and to be willing to sacrifice their reputation or honour, upon 
occasion, to the glory of God and the good of others. Thus far 
by way of preliminary. Now let us proceed to the instance 
given, as a powerful motive to incite them to put on that happy 
temper of mind. It is the example of Christ Jesus: “ Who 
“ being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
“with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
“him the form of a servant,” and so on. Here, every word 
almost will require a minute and particular discussion. We must 
therefore be content to advance slowly, that we may clear our 
way as we go, and at length sum up the whole in a short para- 
phrase, concluding with a few brief observations upon it. And 
this is all the order, or method, that I propose to observe in my 
following discourse. 

I begin with the words, “‘ Who being in the form of God,” 
év opp Ocod. We do not meet with this phrase elsewhere in 
Scripture. But there are two passages, one in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, the other in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
are near akin to it, and may help to direct us to the true sense 
of it. Our blessed Lord is by our Apostle styled the “image of 
“ the invisible God,” (Coloss. i. 15.) There is not much differ- 
ence between ¢ik@v and popdi), betwixt image and form: and 
therefore, probably, the Apostle might intend the same thing 
by being “in the form of God,” and being “the image ‘of the 
‘invisible God.” Now, as to the meaning of Christ’s being the 
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“image of the invisible God,” it is well explained by the words 
immediately there following: tpwrdroxos mdons xtloews: “ born 
“ (or begotten) before every creature ;” that is, as he was “ Son 
“‘ of God,” before the creation of the world. Thus was he the 
“image of God,” bearing his figure and resemblance, as truly, 
fully, and perfectly, as a “son of man” has all the features, 
lineaments, and perfections belonging to the nature of man.” 
And thus antiquity *has constantly understood Christ to be the 
“image of God,’ as he is God’s Son. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, chap. i. we find our blessed Lord described under the 
character of Son of God, and “ heir of all things, by whom God 
‘made the worlds,” ver. 2. And immediately after, he is said 
to be the dravyacpa, the shining forth of his Father’s glory, and 
the ‘“‘ express image of his person,” as we render it ; or, as others 
think the more probable construction to be, of his substance». 
This is a further confirmation, that those expressions of image 
or form of God relate to Christ’s sonship or jiliation, whereby he 
is, as it were, the exact copy or resemblance of God the Father, 
in respect of his divine nature, being as truly God of God, in 
that capacity, as he is man of man in another. Thus, as before 
said, the Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene writers understood 
the phrases of Christ’s being the image of God, and express image 


of his hypostasis : 
his being “ in the form of God,” 


@ In effigie et imagine, qua Filius 
Patris, vere Dei preedicatus est. Ter- 
tull. contr. Marc. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 
486. 

Ei €orw eikdv rod Geov rod dopadrov, 
adparos cikov—tijs dkarovonagrou, kal 
apbeykrov t imoordcews Tov matTpos €i- 
Kov, 6 xapaktnp, Adyos, &c. Origen. 
apud Athan. tom. i. p. 233. 

Ty marpuKyy éucpepevav dkpiBos mé~ 
pure racer 6 oO vids Tov D marpos, THY Kara 
mavra dpoudrnta avrov €k puicews atro- 
pa&dpevos, kal drapd\daxros <ik@v TOU 
marpos TuyxXdvor, kal Tov mpwrotumou 
éxrumos xapaxrnp. Alexand. Theod. E. 
Hi. lib. i. cap. 4. p. 15. 

As to Post-Nicene writers, see Pe- 
tavius, who has collected their testi- 
monies, and who gives his judgment 
of all in these words: 

Porro ex vi et nativa conditione pro- 
ductionis sue hoc imaginem habere, ut 
auctorem representet : adeoque Ver- 


and not only so, but the very words of the text, 


were by them ¢ believed to sig- 


bum eixdva, et imaginem ideo nomi- 
nari, quoniam ita procedit a Patre, ut 
eum necessario exprimat, antiqui om- 
nes Theologi demonstrant; qui imagi- 
nem dici Verbum Dei asserunt, quatenus 
a Patre gignitur. Petav. de Trin. lib. 
Vi. cap. 5. p. 326. 

b Vide Petav. de Trin. lib. vi. cap. 
6. per totum. 

THs Ocias hicews aravyacpa Kal ya- 
paxrnp. Origen. contr. Cels. p. 342. 

Compare the parallel expressions in 
the apocryphal | book of Wisdom. 

"Arps THs TOU Ocov Suvdpews* dirép- 
pova THs. TOU mavrokpdropos ddéns ethe~ 
kpwns’ ’Amavyacpa pords aidiov" €oo- 
mT pov dxnidaroy THs TOD Beov évep- 
yelas’ eikov ths ayabdtnros avrov. 
ap Vii. ver. 25, 26. 

© Aique non erit Deus Christus 

vere, si nec homo vere fuit in effigie 
hominis constitutus—quod si in effigie 
et imagine, qua Filius Patris, vere 
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nify his being God, or God of God, or Son of God ; all amounting 
to the same thing. This construction agrees also perfectly well 
with the context, which no other does. Nor the phrase of popdjv 
dovAov AaBov, “ taking upon him the form of a servant,” is 
plainly meant of his taking upon him human nature, becoming 
thereby a servant of God in that capacity. The Apostle himself 
interprets the “ form of a servant” by the word immediately 
following, év duowdpart avOpdrev yevdouevos, that is, being made.in 
the likeness of man ; which is the same with being really and truly 
man: being in the form of man, as Son of man, in like manner 
as he was before said to have been in the form of God, as Son of 
God. The ‘ancients have constantly interpreted the “ form of 
“a servant” in the sense which I have mentioned. Human 
nature was that “ form of a servant” which our Lord assumed, 
and he became a servant by becoming man. The construction 
then now given of the words, év wopp7y Ocod, being agreeable to 
the context, as well as to the literal grammatical signification of 
the words ; and being besides countenanced by parallel places 
of Scripture, and received by the ancients in general, it is cer- 
tainly preferable to any other ; and we need not look out further 
for a meaning, when we have so great reason to believe that 
this is the true and the only true one that can be assigned. Yet 
I must not conceal from you, that there is another interpretation, 
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-which has been taken up of late, and much contended for by 


some of the Arian persuasion. I must observe to you, in the 
way of preliminary, that all the appearances of God, under the 
Old Testament, were supposed by the ancients to have been in 
and by God the Son. It was he that called himself God of 


Dei preedicatus est, etiam in effigie et 
imagine hominis, qua Filius hominis, 
vere hominem inventum. Tertul.contr. 
Mare. lib. v. cap. 20. p. 486. 

“O povoyeris Tov Oeod Adyos, Oeds 
tmdpyov €k Qeod, Kexévaxey éavTdv, 


we Hippolytus, vol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. 
ed. 


Oeds pev Kevooas éavrov amd Tod 
elvat iva Ged. Cone. Antioch. Labb. 
vol. i. p. 848. 

‘H 5€ popdy rod Geod, kal 6 Adyos 
per avrov Geds, kal vids Geod. Dionys. 
Alex. contr. Paul. Samosat. p. 853. 
Labb. 

Quamvis esset in forma Dei, non 
est rapinam arbitratus equalem se 
Deo esse. Quamvis enim'se ex Deo 


Patre Deum esse meminisset, nun- 
quam, &c. Novat. de Trin. c. 17. 

Ipse a Patre exaltatus sit, quia se 
in terris Sermo et Virtus, et Sapientia 
Dei Patris humiliavit. Cypr.de Uni- 
tat. Eccl. p. 118. ed. Ox. 

The sentiments of Post-Nicene 
Fathers are well known, and need not 
be mentioned. 

4 Herm. Pastor. Simil. v. cap. 2. 
Clem. Alexandr. p. 251. Origen. in 
Joh. p.34. Hippolyt. vol. ii. p. 2, 3, 
29. Novat. cap. 17. Euseb. in Psalm. 
p- 616. Hilar. in Psalm. pag. 325. 
ed. Bened. Athanas. Orat. i. p. 447- 
ed. Bened. Cyril. Hierosol. p. 322. 
ed. Ox. 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all along headed and conducted 
the people of the Jews. This notion, so far, is just, and the fact 
true, and it is of very good use against the Socinians especially ; 
and, I may add, against the Arians also, when rightly under- 
stood. But some amongst us, mistaking this matter, have been 
pleased to speak of those appearances, or transactions, of the 
Son of God, as being little more than what any angel or arch- 
angel might have been capable of sustaining. They call it 
personating God, acting in his name, and speaking his words. 
And thus they understand that our Lord was, before his incar- 
nation, év ywoppy Ocod, “in the form of God,” being God’s legate, 
vicegerent, or representative. But against this there lie these 
following objections : 

1. That this construction of év poppy Oeod is perfectly pre- 
carious. They cannot name any ancient Catholic writer that 
ever so understood it, nor bring any parallel text of Scripture 
to countenance it. 

2. In the next place, the very supposition itself of Christ’s 
personating God, in any such low sense, is a mere fancy and 
fiction, unsupported by Scripture or Catholic antiquity. The 
primitive writers who speak of it understood that our blessed 
Lord did not barely personate God, but was himself really 
God, and spoke in his own name, as well as the Father's ; 
being himself Lord and God, &e. as coeternal and coessential 
Son of the Father®. So that this interpretation of “ form 
“of God,” so far as there is any thing of truth in it, will 
at length resolve into the very same which I have before 
given. 

3. Admitting (but not granting) that God the Son personated 
the Father in any such low sense as is pretended, (though our 
adversaries cannot shew that he ever said, J am God the 
Father, as he might have said upon their hypothesis, which 
is worth observing,) yet that cannot be the meaning of év poppy 
cod in the text; for this plain reason: because St. Paul going 
about to magnify the great condescension of God the Son, from 
the highest pinnacle of glory (if I may so speak) to the lowest 
instance of contempt and ignominy, would certainly begin with 
the mention of what he was in his highest capacity. Now his 
personating the Father is nothing so honourable a circumstance, 


© See my Defence, &c. vol. i. Query ii. p. 295, &e, 
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as what St. John speaks of in the first chapter of his Gospel, or 
what St. Paul himself has observed, (Coloss. i. 15,16.) His 
being God from the beginning, and maker of the world, are 
of much higher import than personating God, which any angel 
might do, in such a low sense as is here pretended. If then the 
Apostle’s argument did require that he should begin with the 
highest instance of perfection belonging to the Son, and if there 
be really a degher than is contained in this circumstance of person- 
ating God, (supposing it any thing more than a fiction,) it is a 
demonstration that St. Paul! did not intend év pop¢A Ocod (“ in 
“ the form of God”) in any such low sense, as would only lessen 
the miracle of Christ’s condescension, and weaken the force 
of the Apostle’s argument. So much for this. Having settled 
the meaning of the phrase év poppy Ocod, signifying as much as 
God of God, or essentially divine, we may next proceed to 
the following words : “ thought it not robbery to be equal with 
“ God.” 

The phrase, odx apraypov jyjoraro, occurs not any where else 
in Scripture, nor, so far as I can find, in any profane writer ; 
(for there is a difference between dpraypa and dapzaypydsf;) 
so that all the light we can have into it must be from the 
grammatical meaning of the word, and from ancient versions, 
and from ecclesiastical writers, and the context. Our trans- 
lators have rendered the words /iterally, and indeed very justly. 
It will not however be amiss to inquire what may be fairly 
pleaded for their interpretation. “ Thought it not robbery to 
“be equal with God.” The ancientest versions of the New 
Testament favour this rendering ; the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
from the fourth century downwards, do as plainly countenance 
it. Nay, Tertullian’, of the second or third century, seems to’ 
have understood it in the same sense. The words will, in strict 
propriety, bear it; and not only so, but more naturally and 
properly than any other. Let us then put the sense together, 
and see how it will stand. ‘‘ Who being Son of God, and 
“ therefore essentially God, thought it not robbery, that is, knew 
“ that he did not wrongfully or unreasonably assume to be equal 


f Vid. Wooton. Preefat. ad Clem. Deus erat Sermo—— Hic certe est 
Rom. p. 187. qui in effigie Dei constitutus, non 
& Sermo enim Deus, qui in effigie rapinam existimavit esse se aqualem 
Dei constitutus, non rapinam existi- Deo. Ibid. p. 504. 
mayit pariari Deo. Tertull. p. 329. 
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“ with God: but, notwithstanding, was pleased to make himself 
“ of no reputation,” &e. The Apostle having before told us that 
the Son was really God (which I have shewn to be the meaning 
of “‘ being in the form of God”) might very justly add, that he 
was “ equal with God;” which is only explanatory of what 
he had said, and more emphatically expressing the dignity 
and majesty of that Person, whose condescension he was going 
to illustrate. The phrase, «iva: ica OcG, admits of no construc- 
tion so naturally as this, “ to be equal with God}.” The force 
of it lies in the word eiva. For, whatever instances may be 
brought of the use of the word iva, it can never be shewn that 
civa toa signifies any thing so naturally as to be equal to, or equal 
with. What confirms this construction is, that the ancients 
ifrequently infer the equality of the Son with the Father, from 
his being the “ Son of God,” or the “* image of God ;” either of 
which comes to the same sense with St. Paul’s “ form of God.” 
And why might not St. Paul make the same just inference from 
the same premises, since it flows so naturally from them, and 
was very pertinent to the argument on which he was treating? 
The most considerable objection against it is from the particle 
d\dG, following after; which some think should rather have 
been dad’ dyes, or the like. But this piece of criticism is easily 
got over: it is frequent ‘for the sacred writers to have the word 
dAAG instead of dX’ Sues, signifying howbeit, or nevertheless: and 
so indeed our translators should have rendered it here, 
agreeably to their rendering of the words preceding. I shall 
give two or three instances out of St. Paul’s own writings. 
1 Cor. ix. 12. “ If others be partakers of this power over you, 
“are not we rather? Nevertheless” (4AAa in the Greek) ‘“ we 


‘have not used this power.” 
“is not imputed when there 


h See Pearson on the Creed, Art. 
il ..p. 123, 

i Et bene qui dixit ipsum immen- 
- sum Patrem in Filio mensuratum : 
mensura enim Patris Filius, quoniam 
et capit eum. JIren. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
p. 231. 

O Ocios Adyos, 6 havepwruros vTws 
Gcbs, 6 ta Acomdtn Tav Sov eEico- 
Geis’ Ste Hv vids avrod, Kal 6 Adyos Hy 
év T@ Ge@. Clem. Alex. p. 86. ed. Ox. 

"ly, eikay adros Tuyxavev Tov dopd- 
Tov Qeov, kai ev TO peyeOee wa{n THY 


So again, Rom. v. 13, 14. “ Sin 


is no law: nevertheless” (dAAa 


eikdva Tov maTpds* ov yap oldy t hy 
eivat ovppetpoy (iv otras dvouaco) 
kal KaAny €ikéva Tov dopaTov G¢eod, p71 
Kal Tov peyebous mapicracay Thy eikdva. 
Orig. contr. Cels. p. 323. 

k Gen. xl. 15. 2 Chron. xxx. 11. 
isa. xlix. 15. Matth. xxiv.6. Mark 
1X. 13, 22. X. 43. xiii. 7, 20, 24. XIV. 
29, 36. Luke xvi. 30. xxi. 9. Joh. xi. 
11, 16. xvi. 7. Acts vii. 47. 2 Cor. 
v. 16. vii. 6. xii. 16. Coloss. ii. 5. 
2 Tim. i. 12. 2 Pet. iti. rq. 1 Tim. 1. 
16, Rev. ii. 4, 6. 
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again) “death reigned from Adam to Moses.” There is 
therefore no sufficient ground for laying aside this construction 
on account of the particle; which may, and often does, signify 
the same as nevertheless, howbeit, notwithstanding, &c. Thus far 
I have been pleading for that sense of the words which appears 
in our English version. The sum of the plea is, that it is 
literal and grammatical; agrees with the oldest versions; is 
countenanced by Tertullian in the beginning of the third century, 
and by the Catholic Fathers in general! after the Nicene 
Council; is very pertinent to the Apostle’s argument, and 
there is no objection of weight from the context against it. 
If this construction be admitted, the Apostle’s reasoning 
so far, will run thus: “ Who being essentially God, as Son of 
“ God, knew that he was rightfully and naturally equal with 
“ God, and could not be said to usurp or arrogate in respect to 
“ what was his own. Nevertheless he made himself of no 
“ reputation, appearing and acting much below his dignity, 
“ taking upon him human nature, &c.” It must be owned that 
some of the Ante-Nicene writers interpreted the words differ- 
ently. Origen™, understanding the whole passage, as it seems, 
of the man Christ Jesus, (whose soul he supposed to have 
pueexisted,) interprets the phrase, odx dpraypdov nynoaro, &e. 
did not assume, or covet to be honoured as God. And this 
construction he was led into from this consideration, that the 
Aédyos, or divine nature of Christ, could not be capable of any 
proper exaltation. Novatian® understands the passage of the 
Aédyos, or divine nature, and makes the sense to be, that Christ 
did not pretend to an absolute equality with God the Father, 
considering himself as second only, or as Son of the Father. 
The churches of Lyons and Vienne (in a letter recorded by 


SERM. v. 


1 I may give one or two for a speci- 
men. 

Quid est non rapinam arbitratus 
est esse se eequalem Deo?” Non usur- 
pavit zequalitatem Dei, sed erat in illa 
in qua natus erat. August. Tract. in 
Joh. 17. 

Non quasi rapinam habebat equa- 
litatem cum Patre, quam in substantia 
sui, tanquam Deus et Dominus possi- 
debat. Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. c. 8. 

Non alienum arbitratus est, esse 
a natus est. Aug. contr. Max. p. 

I, 


Manens enim in forma Dei, non vi 
aliqua sibi ac rapina, id quod erat, 
presumendum existimavit, scilicet ut 
Deo esset equalis. Erat enim in Dei 
forma, nihilque ei ex ejus gloria de- 
erat, in cujus forma manebat; sed 
formam servi sui per humilitatem ac- 
cepit, &c. Hilar. in Psalm. p. 325. 
ed. Bened. 

m Origen. in Joh. p. 34, 413. He 
seems to be of the same opinion in his 
book against Celsus. See p.167, 168, 
172. 

a Novatian, de Trin. c. 17. 
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Eusebius®,) seem to understand it thus, that our Lord did not 
assume to himself, as he justly might have done, to be honoured 
as God, but waved his privilege, and declined all ostentation of 
his glory, for a pattern to, and for the good of others. The 
three interpretations now mentioned are different from each 
other, and all of them reconcilable with Catholic principles. 
Origen’s, though singular, is very safe, for one that would be 
only upon the defensive, in respect of this text, against the 
Arians. Novatian’s may serve either way; because, while he 
denies only such an equality as no Catholic contends for, he 
asserts the true equality of nature between Father and SonpP. 
The third interpretation is too loose and general to make 
any thing of on either side: only this is observable of them all, 
that they construe the words ody dprayyor iyjoaro &e. not as a 
part of the preceding character of Christ’s greatness, but as part 
of the consequent account of his humiliation, so far contrary to the 
interpretation which I have before been pleading for. You 
may have observed, from what has been already hinted, that, 
taking the words as a part of the consequent account of Christ’s 
humiliation, they are still capable of a very good meaning, 
and no way favourable, but contradictory, to the Arian hypo- 
thesis. For let the sense of the passage appear as follows: 

«“ Who being essentially God, (and consequently having a 
“ rightful claim to be honoured equally with God,) yet did not 
“covet or desire to be so honoured, did not insist upon his 
“ right ; but, for the greater glory of God, and for the good of 
« others, chose rather (in the particular instance of his incarna- 
“‘ tion) to wave his pretensions, and, in appearance, to recede 
“from them.” This way of paraphrasing the words takes off 
the objection about the particle 4\Ada, and answers to that sense 


© Euseb. E. Hist. lib. v. cap. 2. 

P Pheebadius of the fourth century, 
a zealous defender of the Catholic doc- 
trine against the Arians, yet scruples 
not to interpret this text nearly in the 
same way with Novatian. 

Hic Sermo, cum in forma Dei esset, 
sapientia et ratione, et spiritus ratione, 
et spiritus virtute constructus, hoc 
est, totam vim Dei possidens, non se 
Deo Patri adequavit, sed formam servi 
accipiens humiliavit se usque ad mor- 
tem. Induerat enim quod servire, 
quod mori possit. Phebad. contr. 


Arian. Bibl. Patr. tom. iv. p. 304. 

Cyril also of Alexandria seems, in 
one place, to have understood the 
words odx apraypov ynoaro, as part 
of the consequent account of Christ’s 
humiliation. 

‘O pev yap tav dev carnp Kai 
Kvptos, kairo. perov ad’t@ TO ev poppy 
kal iodrntt Th KaTa Tay OTLOvY 6pacbat 
mpos Tov marépa, kal Tois THs OedrnTos 
evaBpiverOar Odxows, ovx apraypov 
yynoato TO eivar toa Gem, GAN éav- 
tov, &e. Cyril. Alex. contr. Jul. lib. vi. 
p- 195- 
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of the phrase, ody dpmayyov jyijoaro, which Origen, Novatian, 
and the churches of Lyons &c. took it in; and withal secures 
the main point which we insist on from this text, namely, the 
equality, the essential equality of the Son to the Father. In fine, 
either sense of the phrase, ovx dpmaypov Fyjcaro, will suit very 
well with Catholic principles; but it is the latter only that can 
be any way drawn to favour the Arians: which indeed is the 
true reason why they contend so much for it. As to the two 
interpretations which I have given, the first, agreeing with our 
English version, seems to me preferable. It has been, in a 
manner, the standing interpretation for 1300 years. It has 
given indeed great uneasiness to the Arians; but they were 
never yet able, nor ever will be, to confute it. I pass on to the 
next words. ‘“ But made himself of no reputation, and took 
“upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
‘‘ of men.” Which words should have been turned thus: Never- 
theless he emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men. This rendering is not only more exact 
and conformable to the original, but also more suitable to the 
rendering of the words preceding. When our Lord is said to 
have “ made himself of no reputation,” or to have emptied him- 
self, which signifies much the same, we are not to suppose that 
he dlost any thing which he had before; or that he ceased to be 
in the form of God, by taking on him the form of man. No: he 
had the same essential glory, the same real dignity, which he ever 
had, but among men concealed it; appeared not in majesty and 
glory like to God, but divested himself of every dazzling appear- 
ance, and every outward mark of majesty and greatness, "con- 


4 Ei 8€ kai cdpa Ovnrdv Kai ruxhy 
avOparivny dvakaBav 6 abdavaros Oecds 
Adyos, Soxei rH Kehow adddrrecba 
kai peramAdrrecOa® pavOavér@ dtu 6 
Adyos, ovdev perv macxer Sv macyxer TO 
capa, 7) Wuxn. cvyxataBaivey dé &e. 
Origen. contr, Cels. p. 170. 

Non amittens quod erat, sed ac- 
cipiens quod non erat. Aust. in Joh. 

Tract. 17. 
 *Eopixpuvev avrod ri Oedrnta. Eu- 
seb. lib.i. cap. 13. 

Nam etsi apostolus semetipsum ex- 
inanisse dicit, formam servi suscipi- 
endo, non utique sic exinanitum acci- 
pimus ut aliud quam quod fuerat idem 
spiritus fieret : sed ut, seposito interim 


majestatis suze honore, humanum 
corpus indueret, quo suscepto, salus 
gentium fieret. Ut enim sol cum 
nube tegitur, claritas ejus ees ee 
tur, non cecatur ; et lumen illud quod 
toto orbe diffusum claro splendore 
cuncta perfundit, parvo admodum 
obstaculo nubis includitur, non au- 
fertur : sic et homo ille quem Dominus 
Jesus Salvatorque noster, id est, Deus, 
Deique Filius induit, Deum tamen in 
illo non intercepit, sed abscondit. 
Pseud-Ambros, de Fid. Orthod. cap. 
viii. p. 355. ed. Bened. 

¥ TO oxnmrpov Tis peyad@ovrns TOU 
cod 6 Kupios hav Xpiords “Incovs 
ovK HAOev ev Kdpm@ adralovias ovde 
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descending to appear, and act, and converse as a man, like unto 
us in all things, sin only excepted. In this sense it is that our 
Lord emptied himself. He came not with any pomp and osten- 
tation of greatness, he laid aside his Godlike majesty, and dis- 
robed himself, as it were, of all outward glories, becoming a 
man, a miserable man, and in that nature suffering, bleeding, 
and dying for us. ‘“ Wherefore God hath also highly exalted 
“him.” Here we must make a pause, and inquire diligently 
what this exaltation means. One that is truly Son of God, and 
in a proper sense God, cannot be properly exalted; that is, 
cannot be preferred to any higher or better state than he ever 
enjoyed, nor receive any improvement of, or accession to, his 
essential dignity, glory, or happiness. Hence it is, that as 
many of the ancients as have understood the text of a proper 
exaltation, have interpreted it of the human only, and not the 
divine nature of Christ. This is true of the Ante-Nicene, as 
well as Post-Nicene writers, which appears from Origen’ and 
Hippolytust: and I do not know of any direct testimony to the 
contrary. So that here again the Arians, understanding it of a 
proper exaltation to a better state, and of Christ considered in 
his highest capacity, run counter to the doctrine of the ancients 
before the Nicene Council, in a very material article respecting 
this controversy. 

The ancients were certainly in the right not to admit of any 
proper exaltation, in the sense before given, in respect of the 
diwine nature of Christ. For, as Athanasius and other Ca- 
tholices well argue in this case, how could he, that was with God, 
and in the bosom of the Father, be exalted, or become higher 
than he always was? How could the Giver and Dispenser of all 
graces receive any thing as a matter of grace or favour? How 
could he be then said to have attained the privilege of being 
adored, who had long before been adored both by men and 


c / co lal 
vmepnhavias, kaimep Suvduevos’ GAda pnOp tad rdv pi Suvapéver adrov Bré- 


Tarewoppovay, kabos ro mvedpa Td 
dyov rept avrovd edddrnaev. Clem. Rom. 
Ep. cap. xvi. p. 70. 

Airos pev yap év th apOdpre avrod 
56 mpos nuds edOcivy ndvvaro’ adN 
nets ovderramote TO péyebos tis SdEns 
avtov Bacragew novvdueba. Tren. lib. 
iv. cap. 38. p. 284. 

"Ootis ev dpyn mpos Tov Gedy dy, did 
Tovs KoAAnOévras TH wapKi Kal yevope- 
vows Omep oap&, eyevero aaps, va xo- 


mew Kad édyos Hy, Kal mpds Oedv jr, 
kai Geds Hv. Orig. contr. Cels. lib. vi. 
Pp. 322. 

S‘O yap Adyos ev dpxyn mpos Tov 
Ocdv, 6 Geds Adyos ovK« emidéxeTO Td 
trepupabjva. Orig. in Joh. p. 413. 
Huet. 

t “¥7repuipodaba éyerat, Kal @s ovK 
éxov, dia 7d dvOpamwwov povovovyi, &c. 
Hippolyt. Fragm. vol. ii. p. 29. Fabric. 

u Athanas. Op. tom. i. p. 445, &c. 
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angels? He who was God from the beginning, who had glory 
with the Father “ before the world was,” who is himself the 
‘Lord of glory,” and Creator and Preserver of all things, was 
infinitely too high, too great, and too divine, to receive any ac- 
cession to his dignity, any real increase ‘either of perfection or 
glory. Thus far is very right ; and therefore, if a proper exal- 
tation, in that sense, be intended, it can only be meant of Christ 
as God-man, receiving those honours and titles, in his human or 
mediatorial capacity, which he had always enjoyed in another. 
And thus the Xancients, for the most part, have understood 
Christ’s exaltation to be no more than a kind of new tnvestiture, 
upon his new and late condescension; and his having those 
rights, titles, and honours confirmed to him as God-man, which 
as God he never wanted. This, in the main, is true and right ; 
and is a good account, in part, of what was in fact. But there 
is some reason to think that it is not precisely and accurately 
the meaning of this text. For if the exaltation be meant only 
of the human nature, it is more natural to suppose that St. Paul 
would not here have spoken of the condescension of the Logos, 
but would rather have told us only what the man Christ Jesus 
had done, how humbly and how righteously Christ had demeaned 
himself in that capacity, and how God had rewarded his services. 
And thus it is that yHermas, a very early writer of the first 





century, represents this matter. 


X Ei d€ twotoba deyerat, kal ev 
Trager xapioparos TO bmép Tay ovopa 
d€xeoOat, cis exeivo Snover peraaapKos 
emavayerat, eis Orep Hv kal diya oapKds. 
Cyril. Alex. Thesaur. p. 130. 

Vid. etiam Greg. Nyss. contr. 
Eunom. Orat. v. p. 597. Athanas. 
aliosque. 

y Adhibito itaque Filio, qaem carum 
et heredem habebat, et amicis quos 
in consilio advocabat, indicat ea que 
servo suo facienda mandasset, que 
preeterea ille fecisset. At illi protinus 
gratulati sunt servo illi, quod tam 
plenum testimonium Domini sui as- 
secutus fuisset. Ait deinde illis: Ego 
quidem huic servo libertatem promisi, 
si custodisset mandatum meum quod 
dederam, et custodivit illud, et preeterea 
opus bonum adjecit in vineam, quod 
mihi quam plurimum placuit. Pro 
hoc igitur opere quod fecit, volo eum 
Filio meo facere coheredem ; quoniam 


WATERLAND, VOL. IL. 


An ancient commentator upon 


cum sensisset quod esset bonum, non 
omisit sed fecit illud. Herm. Simil. v. 
p. 104. Coteler. 

2 Quibusdam tamen videtur ho- 
mini donatum esse nomen: quod est 
super omne nomen quod nullo genere, 
nulla ratione convenit. Si enim 
Christus Dei Filius idem ipse et 
homo est, non poterat Deus homo 
factus, sed manens Deus, his egere 
quze habebat: aut si secundum quod 
homo erat, his egebat que Dei sunt, 
ipse sibi Dei Filius Deus dedisset que 

eerant ei juxta quod homo erat.— 
Neque caro hoc posset effici quod est 
Deus. Sed forte ut adoptione Deus 
esset: et hic color est. Incipiet enim 
ex parte Deus verus esse Christus, et 
ex parte adoptivus, aut duo Dii: sed 
aliud Scriptura significat. Ili enim 
donatum significat, qui se exinanivit, 
qui formam servi accepit, qui in simi- 
litudinem hominis factus est homo, 
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this text gives several reasons why the exaltation here spoken of 
is not, cannot be intended of the Man only, but of Christ in his 
whole Person. “1. Because, if Christ be Ged as well as Man, 
‘* then all the time from his incarnation he must have had, along 
“‘ with his humanity, all that pertains to God; and therefore 
‘could not afterwards properly receive what he had before. 
‘9, Supposing that he wanted any thing in respect of his man- 
‘“‘ hood, yet why should the Father be said to give what he him- 
‘‘ self, as God, could easily supply? 3. The things mentioned as 
‘‘ given to Christ are too high and great for the man to receive, 
“unless the human nature be supposed to be divine, which is 
‘“ absurd: or if it be supposed to have been made God by adop- 
‘“ tion, then either Christ is God partly by nature and partly by 
“ adoption, or the two natures are two Gods. 4. It appears 
“ from the text, that the exaltation belongs to the same nature 
‘‘ which condescended and emptied itself. And what nature was 
‘that but the Divine nature? Or what great matter would it 
“ have been for the Apostle to have told us, that a man did not 
‘“‘ pretend to be equal with God, or was obedient to God ?” 
There is a great deal of weight in the reasonings of this 
author, which made him at length conclude, that the text does 
not speak of any proper exaltation, or new accession to any thing, 
but of the more illustrious manifestation of him, for the solemn 
proclaiming him to be what he always was. And this, indeed, 
I take to be true in part, though not the full meaning of the 
text before us. Though the absolute, essential dignity of our 
blessed Lord was always the same, and in respect of which he 
was ever equal with God, yet his relative dignity towards us, 
founded in the obligations we have received from him, never so 
signally appeared as in that amazing and astonishing instance 
of condescension and goodness, his becoming man, and dying 
for us. We were hereby “bought with a price,” becoming 
servants to Christ, and Christ a Lord to us, in a peculiar sense», 


qui patri obedivit. Si Homo Deo 


Patri obedivit, quid magnum est quod 
dixit Apostolus? Sed hoc magnum 
dicit, quia cum equalis esset obedivit. 
Pseud-Ambros. in loc. p. 255. 

@ Hoc ergo natus accepit, ut post 
crucem manifestaretur quid a Patre 
dum generaretur acceperit. 

b 1 Cor. vi. 20. vii. 22, 23. 1 Pet. 


1, 19. 


Eis tovro yap Xpiords kal amedave 
Kal avéotn Kal avencev, iva kal vexpov 
kai Covrev kuptevon. Rom. xiv. 9. 

Invisibilis visibilis factus, et incom- 
prehensibilis factus comprehensibilis, 
et impassibilis passibilis, et Verbum 
homo, universa in semetipsum recapi- 
tulans: uti sicut in superceelestibus et 
spiritalibus, et invisibilibus princeps 
est Verbum Dei; sic in visibilibus, et 
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and under a new and special title. Upon this occasion, and on 
this account, it pleased God, in the most solemn and pompous 
manner, to proclaim the high dignity of God the Son, to rein- 
force his rightful claim of homage, and to command heaven and 
earth, angels and men, to pay him all honour, reverence, and 
adoration suitable to the dignity of so great, so good, so divine 
a Person as the Son of God. He had lately run through an un- 
paralleled work of mercy, had redeemed mankind and triumphed 
over death and hell: upon this his divinity is recognised, and 
his high worth proclaimed. We may observe how, under the 
Old Testament, it pleased God often to insist upon what great 
things he had done (though many of them slight in comparison 
to the work of redemption) in order to move the persons con- 
cerned to receive him as God. So he tells Abrain, “I am the 
“ Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees.” Gen. xv. 7. 
And to the children of Israel he says: “I will take you to me 
“ for a people, and I will be to you a God: and ye shall know 
“that I am the Lord your God, which bringeth you out from 
“ under the burdens of the Egyptians.” Exod. vi. 7. And again, 
“ J am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the 
“ land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
“ no other Gods before me.” Exod. xx. 2, 3. Or when it pleased 
God to speak any thing higher of what he had done, he reminded 
his people of his being their Creator and Redeemer. “Thus 
“ saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed 


corporalibus principatum habeat, in 
semetipsum primatum assumens, et 
apponens semetipsum caput Ecclesie, 
universa attrahat ad semetipsum apto 
in tempore. Iren. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
p. 206. 

Accipiens omnium _ potestatem, 
quando Verbum caro factum est, ut 
quemadmodum in ccelis principatum 
habuit Verbum Dei, sic et in terra 
haberet principatum, quoniam homo 
justus, “qui peccatum non fecit, nec 
“inventus est dolus in ore ejus;” 
principatum autem habeat eorum que 
sunt terra, ipse primogenitus mortu- 
orum factus: et ut viderent omnia, 
quemadmodum prediximus, suum 
regem, &c. Tren, lib. iv. cap. 20. 
P- 253- 

Per omnem venit etatem, et infan- 
tibus infans factus. Sanctificans in- 
fantes: in parvulis §parvulus——in 


juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juveni- 
bus fiens, et sanctificans Domino. 
Sic et senior in senioribus, ut sit per- 
fectus magister in omnibus —— deinde 
et usque ad mortem pervenit ut sit 
“ primogenitus ex mortuis, ipse pri- 
** matum tenens in omnibus,”’ princeps 
vite, prior omnium, preecedens omnes. 
Tren. p. 147, 148. 

The sense of all this is very dis- 
tinctly expressed by Hippolytus : 

“Os émovpaviov, kal émyciov, «at 
kataxOoviwv Bacite’s kal Kpitis may- 
Tov amodedekrat. €movpaviwy peév Ore 
Adyos rod marpds mpd Tdvtay yeyevn- 
Bevos hy" emvyelov Se, drt avOpwros ev 
dvOparois éyevvnOn, avamrAdcoav ov 
€avrov Tov Addu" karaxOoviwy dé, dre 
kal €y vexpois KatedoyiaOn—dia Oavd- 
tov Tov Odvarov wxav. Hippol. de An- 
tichrist, cap. xxvi. p.15. Fabric. 
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“‘ thee, O Israel, Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, I have 
“ called thee by my name; thou art mine.” Isa. xliii. 1. We 
see from hence, how even God the Father asserted his claim to 
the homage and adoration of his people, from the good and great 
things he had done for them. Not that he was not God and 
Lord before, but because the obligations laid upon them were 
apt to strike the more powerfully, and to bring the consideration 
of their duty towards him close and home to their hearts. To 
apply this to our present purpose ; you may please to consider, 
that after God the Son had shewn such amazing and astonishing 
acts of goodness towards mankind, then was it proper to celebrate 
his name to the utmost, to recognise the dignity and majesty of 
his Person, and to reoommend him to the world, as their God 
and Lord, with all imaginable advantage, with such endearing 
circumstances as could not but affect, ravish, and astonish every 
pious and ingenuous mind. And thus I understand the words, 
“ wherefore God also hath highly exalted him.” That is; on 
account of the great work of redemption, so full of love and 
goodness, so astonishing and so endearing, God hath remarkably 
proclaimed his dignity, and set forth his glory; commanding all 
men hereupon to acknowledge him their God and Lord ; their 
Lord always, but now more especially, by a new and distinct 
claim, as their Saviour, and Deliverer, and only Redeemer’. As 
to the sense of the word exalted, nothing is more frequent in 
Scripture than such as I have here given. I shall mention 


© God the Father had remained as ‘“ Lord and Redeemer,” and of being 


glorious as now he is, although he had 
never created the world; for the 
creation gave much, even all they had, 
to things created, it gave nothing un- 
to God, who was in being infinite: yet 
if God had created nothing, the attri- 
bute of Creator could have had no real 
ground, it had been no real attribute. 
In like manner, suppose the Son of 
God had never condescended to take 
our nature upon him, he had remained 
as glorious in his nature and person 
as now he is; yet not glorified for, or 
by, this éit/e or attribute of incarna- 
tion. Or suppose he had not*‘ humbled 
“ himself unto death” he had re- 
mained as glorious in his nature and 
person, and in the attribute of incar- 
nation, as now he is; but without 
these glorious attributes of being “ our 





the ‘‘ fountain of grace, and salvation 
“unto us.” All these are real attri- 
butes, and suppose a real ground or 
foundation; and that was “his hum- 
“bling himself unto death, even the 
* death of the cross.” Nor are these 
attributes only real, but more glorious, 
both in respect of God the Father, 
who was pleased to give his only Son 
for us, and in respect of God the Son, 
who was pleased to pay our ransom 
by his humiliation, than the attribute 
of creation is. The Son of God then, 
not the Son of David only, hath been 
exalted since his death to be our Lord, 
by a new and real title, by the title of 
redemption and salvation. Jackson on 
the Creed, vol. iii. lib. ii. cap. 3. p. 316. 
See also Bull Prim. Trad. p. 39, 40. 
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only two or three examples, referring to a Concordance for 
the rest. 

“He is my God—and I will exalt him.” Exod. xv. 2. “ Ex- 
“ alted be the God of the rock of my salvation.” 2 Sam. xxii. 47. 
“ Let the God of my salvation be exalted.” Peal. xviii. 46. 
“ Be thou exalted, Lord, in thine own strength.” Peal. xxi. 13. 
“ Thou art my God, and I will praise thee; thou art my God, 
“and I will exalt thee.” Psal. exviii. 28. “The Lord alone 
“ shall be exalted in that day.”’ Isa. ii. 11,17. These (besides many 
other instances of like kind) are enough to justify this interpre- 
tation of the word exalted’. Besides that I would have it 
observed, that the word in the original is not twace, but 
breptwooe’. The former very probably would have been used, 
had the Apostle intended only a proper local exaltation of the 
man Christ Jesus to the right hand of God. Further; the im- 
mediate words following confirm this sense of the word. For, 
how is Christ exalted ? God “hath given him a name which is 
“above every name.” That is, he has extolled and magnified 
his name above all names. Thus was the Son of God exalted, 
or glorified, for the great things he had done, and dignified (if 
I may so speak) with a very high and honourable title, (too big 
for any creature to have merited, or for any thing less than him- 
self to wear,) that of Redeemer and Preserver of man, and Lord of 
the whole universe. After the Apostle had taught us the great and 
supereminent dignity of God the Son, it was very proper to add, 
“to the glory of God the Father,” that we might not be so 
entirely taken up with admiring and reverencing the excellency 
and perfections of God the Son, as to forget that he is a Son 
still, referring all to God the Father! ; whose glory it is to have 
had always with him, and “ rejoicing always before him,” so 
great and so divine a Son, equal to himself, the express image, 
the perfect transcript and adequate resemblance of his Person 8g. 
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I may just observe to you the strict accuracy of the Apostle’s 
expression ‘“‘ God the Father :” not God, absolutely, nor God his 
Father, as some affect to speak, but “God the Father ;” inti- 
mating that the Son is God also, and therefore, for distinction 
sake, he adds, “the Father,” expressing it thus, to the “glory 
“of God the Father.” 

I have at length run through the text, explaining the parti- 
culars of it in their order. I shall now subjoin ‘a summary view 
of the whole, in a paraphrase conformable to the explication 
before given. 

“ Ver. 3, 4. Be ye not vain-glorious, or selfish, but be 
‘‘ willing to stoop and condescend even beneath yourselves, 
‘‘in some instances, for the glory of God and the good of 
‘* others. 

“ Ver. 5. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus : 

“ Ver. 6. Who, though Son of God, and, as such, rightfully 
‘and really equal with God ; 

“ Ver.7. Yet notwithstanding chose, in the instance of his 
“ incarnation, to hede his majesty, and to veil his glories under 
“ the garb of humanity; being content to become a man, and 
“ thereby a servant to God, though by nature a Son, and Lord 
of all. 

“ Ver. 8. And having taken upon himself the nature and 
“ condition of a man, he submitted yet further, even to death 
“ itself; and that too in the most ignominious circumstances, 
** nailed to a cross. 

“ Ver. g. This amazing and astonishing instance of conde- 
“ scension, love, and goodness, God the Father himself has most 
* remarkably approved; and has thereupon more solemnly and 
*‘ more illustriously proclaimed the supereminent dignity of God 
“ the Son, who had merited so highly of men. 

“ Ver. 10, 11. Commanding all persons to honour, worship, 
“ and adore him as God and Lord; and under the new and 
“ special title of Redeemer, to the glory of God the Father, whose 
“ Son he is; their honour inseparable, and their glory one.” 

This appears to be the most natural and obvious meaning of 
this celebrated passage, consonant to Scripture, and to the 
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principles of the primitive and Catholic Church. I should now 
make some reflections upon the whole, but have scarce room 
barely to hint them for your leisure thoughts to improve. 

Let the Socinians or Arians make as great a matter as they 
please of a man’s, or of a creature's becoming a servant to God ; 
we shall think it a still greater and more marvellous condescen- 
sion, for one that was above every thing servile, himself equal to 
God, to condescend as he did. 

Let them magnify his merits and performances, done for his 
own sake, to arrive at such an immense glory above all other 
creatures; we shall look upon them as more noble, more disin- 
terested, and truly divine, if done for others only, by one that 
was himself too great to receive any recompense. 

Let them value it as an extraordinary piece of condescension, 
that he did not lay claim to what he had no right to; we shall 
think it more pious and more decent to say, that he quitted his 
right, and receded from his just pretensions. 

Let them honour him as their Lord, made as it were but of 
yesterday ; we shall honour him as Lord and God from the be- 
ginning; the Creator first, and now, at last, Redeemer of man. 

Let them, lastly, look upon him as a servant still, a servant 
at least to God, (as all creatures are+;) while we, with angels 
and archangels, with things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, believe and confess that Jesus Christ is 
no servant, but Lord and God, to the glory of God the Father. 
“ To whom with the Holy Ghost, all honour, and praise, might, 
“« majesty, power, and dominion, be ascribed now and for ever.” 
Amen. 
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JOHN XVl. 15. 


All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, that 
he shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto you. 


‘THESE are the words of our blessed Saviour, speaking of the 
Spirit of Truth, otherwise styled the “ Spirit of Goda,’ and 
“ Spirit of the living God>,” and “ Spirit of the Father¢,” and 
Spirit of the Lord4;” and sometimes the “ Spirit of Christ ¢,” 
and “‘ Spirit of Jesus f,” and emphatically “the Spirit 8,” but most 
commonly the ‘* Holy Spirit,” or “ Holy Ghost,” who is the third 
Person of the ever blessed and adorable Trinity. Our Lord had 
intimated, in the verses foregoing, that this divine Person, the 
Spirit of Truth, should shortly come upon the disciples, and 
“‘ guide them into all truth ;” (ver. 13.) “for,” says our blessed 
Saviour, “he shall not speak of himself ;” that is, not of himself 
alone, separate from, or independent of, every other person", 
but “ whatsoever he shall hear,” (that is, 4now in an ineffable 
manner, by his intimate union and communion in all things with 
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Father and Son,) “that shall he speak: and he will shew 
“ you things to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive 
‘“‘ of mine’, and shall shew it unto you,” ver.14. That is, what- 
ever influences he shall shed, whatever truths he shall reveal, 
whatever miracles he shall perform, they will be all so many 
manifestations of my glory, as coming from me, acting and 
speaking in and by the “ Spirit of God.” Then follow the 
words of the text. ‘ All things that the Father hath are mine : 
‘“‘ therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall shew it 
** unto you.” 

As much as to say, Think it not strange that I ascribe to 
myself the operations and influences of the “ Spirit of God,” 
or ‘ Spirit of the Father,” with the glory of them: for though 
these things do indeed of right belong to the Father, whose 
Spirit he is; yet this is very consistent with my claim, because 
‘tall that the Father hath is mine :” his power is my power, his 
works my works, his Spirit my Spirit ; our perfections common, 
our nature equal, and our glory onek. This is the most natural 
and obvious meaning of the text, consonant to other Scriptures, 
and to Catholic antiquity; as shall be shewn in the sequel. 
The text might lead me to discourse on the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, as well as of the Son: but having hitherto confined myself 
to the single point of Christ’s divinity, that I might the more 
fully and distinctly treat of it; I shall for the same reason do so 
still, and occasionally only touch upon the other, as it may fall 
in my way, or may be subservient to my main point. The words 
now under consideration will afford two distinct arguments of 
the divinity of God the Son; one particular and special, the 
other more general. 

1. The first, which I call particular and special, is contained 
in this, that the operations, gifts, and graces of the Spirit of God 
with the glory of them, are ascribed to Christ. 
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i « De meo sumet,” inquit, sicut 
ipse de Patris. Ita connexus Patris 
in Filio, et Filii in Paracleto, tres 
efficit coherentes, alterum ex altero: 
qui tres unum sint, non wnus ; quo- 
modo dictum est, ‘‘ Ego et Pater unum 
**sumus ;” ad substantiz unitatem, 
non ad numeri singularitatem. Tertul. 
contr. Prax. cap. xxv. 
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2. The second, which I call general, lies in the general reason 
given as the foundation of the former; that “all things that the 
“ Father hath,” our Saviour attributes to himself, and challenges 
as his own. Of these in their order. : 

I. We are to observe, that the operations, gifts, and graces 
of the Spirit of God, with the glory of them, are ascribed to 
Christ ; “ He shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” 
He shall glorify me: the glory of whatsoever shall be done or 
taught by the Holy Spirit, our Lord ascribes to himself, as being 
(in conjunction with the Father) the author and fountain of it. 
The context indeed mentions only the Spirit’s teaching; but the 
reason is the same for whatever should be done by the Holy 
Spirit of God, who is also the Spirit of Christ :. and therefore 
the miraculous works of the Holy Ghost are expressly ascribed 
to Christ by St. Peter, Acts ii. 33. “ Being by the right hand 
“‘ of God exalted, and having received of the Father the promise 
“of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye now see 
‘and hear.” When therefore our Lord says, “he shall receive 
‘‘ of mine, and shall shew it unto you,” it is but reasonable to 
understand it of every operation, gift, or influence of the Holy 
Spirit, (of whatever kind it were,) showered down upon the 
Apostles. All were derived from Christ ; to him therefore (in 
conjunction with the Father and the Holy Ghost) is the glory of 
them to be ascribed, as is plain from the words, “ he shall 
** glorify me,” ver. 14. 

Now, if the Holy Ghost himself be a divine Person, and one 
with God the Father, and adored together with him, as the 
Catholie Church has all along taught!, and Scripture itself has 
sufficiently intimated ; then we have here a clear and irresistible 
proof of the divinity of Christ, who, as appears from this text, is 
at least equal to, or in some sense greater than the Holy Ghost™. 
But because the divinity of the Holy Ghost is what our adver- 
saries will no more admit than they will the other, and it 
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would be here too great a digression for me to enter into the 
proof of it; I must be content to wave that point, and consider 
only whether, or how far, our argument may be conceived to 
stand independent of it. 

The Person of the Holy Ghost is described in Scripture as the 
immediate author and worker of miracles"; and even of those 
done by our Lord himself; the Conductor of Christ Jesus in his 
human capacity, during his state of humiliation here upon earth? ; 
the inspirer of the Prophets and Apostles4; the Searcher of all 
hearts, and the Comforter of good Christians in difficulties’. To 
he to him is the same thing as to le unto Gods. Blasphemy 
against him is unpardonablet. To resist him is the same thing 
as to resist God". He is in God, and knows the mind of God 
as perfectly as a man knows his own mind; and that in respect 
of all things, even the deep things of God*. Men’s bodies are his 
templey, and, by being his temple, are the temple of God?. He 
is joined with God the Father and Son, in the solemn form of 
baptism? ; in religious oaths, and in invoeations for grace and 
peace>; in the same common operations¢; in the same authori- 
tative mission and vocation of persons into the ministry’; and he 
is joined with the Father in the same common mission, even of 
the Son himself¢: in a word, he is Lordf (or Jehovah) and Gods, 
and Lord of Hosts. This is a brief summary of what the 
Scriptures have taught us of the person, character, and offices 
of the Holy Ghost. Exceptions may be made (though of no great 
weight) to some particulars, which I have not here time to con- 
sider. The least that can be inferred from them, and what the 
Arians themselves will not scruple to admit, is, that the Holy 
Ghost is a Person of very high eminence, dignity, and majesty ; 
much superior to any angel or archangel, or any other person 
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whatsoever, excepting only God the Father, and his Son Christ 
Jesus. Let it then be considered, that however great and glo- 
rious," however mighty and powerful, however wise and knowing, 
however venerable and adorable this Person is, and however 
intimate with, and united to, God the Father, whose Spirit he 
is; yet all that he is, and all that he does, is to be referred to 
Christ, as the author and fountain of it. He claims the glory of 
all, because all is his. Now if we consider the infinite distance 
there is between God and the very highest of his creatures, and 
how arrogant it must appear in any creature to make a claim of 
this kind and value, a claim upon God’s own Spirit, a claim of 
glory (though in strictness glory can be due to God alone) as 
having a hand in all his works, and, as it were, assisting and in- 
fluencing the very “Spirit of the Father :” I say, if we consider 
this, and at the same time reflect that our blessed Lord (who 
was the most perfect pattern of humility, meekness, and modesty) 
has really made this claim, and has been thus familiar with 
Almighty God; what can we think less than this, that our 
blessed Lord is infinitely superior to all creatures, and conse- 
quently is himself really, truly, and essentially God, coequal and 
eoeternal with God the Father’? Thus, and thus only, can his 
claim be justified, and his pretensions reconciled to the Scrip- 
tures, or to the truth and reason of things: which will appear 
further, if we consider, 

II. Secondly, the general reason, upon which our blessed Lord 
founds his particular claim. ‘“ All things that the Father hath 
“are mine.” All things; and therefore the very highest of all, 
namely, those specified in that chapter. And indeed it is but 
reasonable, and even necessary to suppose, that one who could 
justly ascribe so much to himself must be in all respects equal 
to the Father, excepting only (what the text intimates in 
the very name of Father‘) that he is not another Father, 


i Neque enim de creaturis sumebat 
Spiritus Sanctus, qui Det Spiritus 
est ; ut ex his videatur accipere, quia 
ea omnia Dei sunt. Hilar. de Trin. 
lib. ix. p. 1033. 
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but Son of the Father. This clearly accounts for his ascribing 
to himself all the influences, gifts, and graces of God’s Holy 
Spirit, and the glory of them. For if God the Son hath all 
things that the Father hath, then hath he all the attributes and 
perfections belonging to the Father; the same power, rights, 
and privileges; the same honour and glory; and, in a word, 
the same nature, substance, and Godhead. Then, indeed, every 
divine work is his work; the Spirit of the Father is also his 
Spirit; the operations of the Holy Ghost must, of course, be the 
operations of Father and Son too; and the glory of every 
thing must be referred to both, as to one common author and 
fountain thereof. On these principles, the sense of the whole 
passage is easy, expedite, and clear; and very consonant to our 
blessed Lord’s account of himself in other places of this Gospel : 
particularly where he says, ‘“ What things soever he,” (the 
Father) “doth, these also doth the Son likewise,” John v. 19. 
_ “ Tand my Father are one,” John x.30. “He that hath seen 
“me hath seen the Father—I am in the. Father, and the 
‘“ Father in me,” John xiv.g, 10. “ Glorify me with thine own 
“self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
“ was,” John xvii. 5. ‘All mine are thine, and thine are mine, 
“and I am glorified in them,” John xvii.10. These are very 
high and strong expressions, confirming that sense of the text 
which I have given, and which prevailed in the Christian Church 
(as appears from Tertullian above cited) before the Council of 
Nice, as well as after!. But my design is next to proceed 
to other Scriptures which expressly ascribe the same high titles, 
powers, and perfections to the Son which they do to the 
Father; therein justifying, or rather more fully and particularly 
declaring, what our Lord had but briefly intimated in the words, 
“All things that the Father hath are mine.” My method 
shall be, 

1. To shew that the divine titles are ascribed to the Son 
in holy Scripture: and, 

2. That the divine attributes are also applied to him. 
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3. To sum up the force of the argument, and to obviate such 
general objections as tend to weaken our conclusion. 

I. The divine titles ascribed to the Son in Holy Scripture 
are as follows; God, God with us, Lord God, true God, great 
God, mighty God, God over all blessed for evermore, Jehovah, 
Almighty, Lord of Glory, King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last. Of these in their 
order. 

As to the title of God, our adversaries are pleased to allow, 
that “the Person of the Son is in the New Testament” (and the 
Old Testament should not have been entirely omitted) ‘“ some- 
“times” (and why is it not said frequently ?) “styled God™.” 
But then we are told that it" is not “so much” (is it then at 
all?) “on account of his metaphysical substance—as of his 
“ relative attributes and divine authority,” that he is sometimes 
styled God. But this is more than our adversaries know, or 
can give the least shadow of proof to countenance. The Son . 
of God may be proved from Scripture to be God, in the strict 
and proper sense, after the very same way, and by the same 
kind of arguments, that the Father himself can be shewn to be 
God, in the strict and proper sense. What is said about 
metaphysical substance (by which, it seems, is meant abstract 
metaphysical substance) is trifling to the last degree. For 
undoubtedly the Trinitarians are not so destitute of common 
sense and understanding, as to take the substance of Father, or 
Son, to be an abstract idea; which is all the sense of an 
abstract substance. They certainly mean a real, living, intelligent, 
and infinitely perfect substance, existing without, necessarily 
existing. And when they say that the Son is substantially or 
essentially God, they intend to prevent eqguivocations, and to 
assert, that the Son is not of a fading perishing nature, as 
creatures are; no precarious being, depending on the will 
and choice of another, but truly divine and necessarily existing. 
If this be admitted, we have no further occasion to speak 
a word of substance; which, after all, is nothing more than 
another name for being or thing. And it must appear very 
strange, and savouring too much of delicacy or cavilling, that, if 
we are able to prove the Son to be eternal, divine, necessarily 


m See Clarke’s Scripture Doctr. Propos. xxiv. p. 263. 2nd edit. 
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existing, &e. we may not be allowed to say that his substance 
is eternal, divine, &c., which is really neither more nor less than 
saying that he is so. Attributes and powers must have something 
to reside and inhere in, which something is what we call substance, 
and considered with divine attributes, divine substance, or God. 
And this is what Scripture means in calling the Son God; as we 
are able to prove from the same topics, and in the same way of 
reasoning, which another might make use of to prove the one 
God (or the God of the Jews) to be the supreme, eternal, and iin- 
mutable God, against any Marcionite, Valentinian, Manichee, or 
other heretic, that should presume to deny it. Let those who 
object to us the use of metaphysics try if they can come at the 
proof of the Father's being self-ewistent, underived, one simple, un- 
compounded, undivided, intelligent Agent, &c. without entering into 
metaphysics: and let them from thence learn to distinguish be- 
tween false metaphysics and ¢rwe: and not presume to condemn 
both promiscuously. As to consequences, be they metaphysical 
or physical, moral or religious, it matters not, provided they are 
but just and true; which is the only thing to be inquired into. We 
are told, that “the Scripture, when it mentions God absolutely, 
‘‘and by way of eminence, always means the Person of the 
“ FatherP.” But this is an assertion not only void of proof, but 
impossible to be proved ; and is besides contrary to all antiquity, 
as I have shewn elsewhere4; and even to the sentiments of the 
ancient Arians ; whom our modern Arians would be thought to 
come up to at least, though they really fall short of them, 
as well in this as in many other instances. However, certain it 
is that the Church of Christ, down from the very times of the 
Apostles, have been in nothing more unanimous than in styling 
the Son God: and what they meant by that name, as applied 
to the Son, is well known to the learned from their worship 
of him, and their utter abhorrence of any inferior deities ; from 
their arguing for the Son’s divinity considered as a Son, of the 
same nature with his Father; from their similitudes and illus- 
trations; from the divine titles, attributes, and perfections 
which they ascribed to him; and indeed from the whole tenour of 
their writings. This is a confirmation to us, that the Son 
of God, in Scripture, is so styled in the strict and proper sense 
of uncreated, eternal, and necessarily ewisting. 
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Another divine title given to God the Son in holy Scripture 
is God with us, or Emmanuel*. Matt.i. 23. A late writer’ would 
insinuate that the word God, in this place of St. Matthew, may 
be meant of the Father. But the text is plain and full to the 
contrary. ‘Behold, a Virgin shall be with child, and_ shall 
‘“ bring forth a Son, and they shall call Ais name (the Son’s, not 
“ the Father’s name) Emmanuel.” Christ therefore is Kmmanuel, 
or God with us. The same writer pretends that the name 
Emmanuel proves nothing more, in point of argument, than even 
the names of places, Jehovah-Jireh, Jehovah-Shammah, Jehovah- 
Shalom, Jehovah-Nissi, &c. But this Socinian surmise had been 
before sufficiently confuted by the learned and judicious Bishop 
Pearsont; whose reasonings upon this head should have been 
answered, instead of repeating a stale objection. I shall only 
take notice, that the early writers of the Christian Church 
constantly understood that Christ was really God with us, 
conformable to his name HLmmanuel; and interpreted this text 
of St. Matthew as we do. To proceed: 

Another divine title given to God the Son in holy Seripture is 
that of Lord God, which answers to Jehovah Elohim, the incom- 
municable name of the one true God. The first text of the New 
Testament to our purpose is Luke i. 16,17. ‘Many shall he” 
(viz. John the Baptist) “turn to the Lord their God, and he 
“shall go before him,” &c. It is well observed by a late 
writer*, that “these words (the Lord their God) are, in strict- 
“ ness of construction, immediately connected with the following 
“ word, him; which must necessarily be understood of Christ.” 
Now, since there is no apparent necessity in the case of receding 
from the strictness of construction, it is but reasonable to under- 
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stand the words (Lord their God) of Christ. What confirms 
this construction is, that the same St. Luke, in the third chapter 
of his Gospel, speaks of John the Baptist’s “crying in the 
*‘ wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” chap. iii. 4. 
which answers to what he had observed chap. i. 16,17. of John 
the Baptist’s “going before him,” that is, Christ, here called 
Lord God, as there the Lord: and this is further confirmed 
from Malachi iii. 1. “ Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall 
“prepare the way before me: and the Lorp, whom ye seek, 
“ shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
“covenant,” &c. And from verse the 76th of the first of 
St. Luke, where he, before whom John the Baptist was to 
go, is called the Lord. There is no reasonable doubt to be 
made, after the comparing these passages together, but that the 
Lord (Képws) in St. Luke thrice, and in Malachi once, is to be 
understood of the Person of Christ. Neither is this construction 
of St. Luke strange or new, being countenanced by Irenzeusy, 
an early Father of the second century. I pass on to other 
texts, which style the Son Lord and God. St. Thomas’s con- 
fession, John xx. 28. “ My Lord and my God,” is pertinent 
to our purpose. ‘The application of this to Christ is so manifest 
of itself, and, besides, hardly now disputed, that I need not 
say more of it. Isa. xl. 10, 11. we read thus: “ Behold, the 
* Lord God will come with strong hand, and his arm shall rule 
“ for him: behold, his reward is with him, and his work before 
“him. He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” &c. This is to 
be understood of Christ, and his second advent to judge the 
world; as EKusebius* well interprets it. The words, “his 
“reward is with him,” (comp. Rev. xxii. 12.) and, “he shall 
“feed his flock like a shepherd,” (comp. John x. 11.) are 
sufficient indications of the Person there intended. Christ 
therefore is Lord God in the Scripture-style, as well as the 
Father. As to the sentiments of the ancients, many testimonies 
might be cited, where they call the Son God and Lord, or Lord 
and God: but it will be sufficient to observe their application 
of several texts of the Old Testament to God the Son. For 
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‘“ God walking in the garden».” Gen. xxviii. 13. “I am the 
“ Lord God of Abraham thy Fathere.” Exod. ni. 14. “The 
“ Lord God of your Fathers4.” Exod. xx. 2.“ 1 am the Lord 
“thy Gode:” and Hos. i. 7. “1 will save them by the Lord 
“ their Godf.” These, with many other like texts&, were under- 
stood by the ancients in general, long before the Council of 
Nice, of God the Son. From whence it is evident, that the 
style and title of Lord God was thought to be very applicable to 
God the Son, and not peculiar or appropriate, in holy Scripture 
to God the Father. 

True God is another divine title belonging to the Son of God. 
“ We are in him that is true, even in (or by) his Son Jesus 
“ Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life.” 1 John v. 20. 
We have sufficient reason to believe that God the Son is here 
ealled “true God,” and “eternal life.” It is on all hands con- 
fessed that “eternal life,” in the style of St. John, (see 1 John 
i. 2.) is an epithet appropriate to the Son, and is to be under- 
stood of him in this very passage. And thus a late Arian 
writer! interprets the last words. “This is the true God, even 
“the Father; and this is the way that leads to him, even 
“ Jesus Christ, who is the way, the truth, and the life ;” under- 
standing eternal life as another name for, or as appropriate to, the 
Person of Jesus Christ. But it is manifest that the pronoun this 
(oStos) is the subject of both the predicates, true God and 
eternal life. To make good construction of it the other way, 
the sentence should have run, This (obros) is the true God, and 
that other (éxeivos) is eternal life. But the words are, ‘“ This 
(person, odros) is the true God (6 dAnOuwds Ocds) and eternal 
“ life’’ (kal 7 Cw? aldévios). There is no other subject of the latter 
predicate besides the otros, this, going before. If it be said that 
the particle 7 may stand for airy, and so the sense be, This is 
the way, pointing as it were to Jesus Christ before mentioned ; 
yet so the construction is very harsh and unnatural: besides 
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that the particle 7 is observed to have been wanting in the 
Alexandrian and several other manuscripts. Our interpretation 
therefore agrees much better than the other with the words 
following after otros, this. And I must observe further, that it 
agrees also better with the words going before it: “ We are in 
“him that is true, even in (or even by) his Son Jesus Christ.” 
Then follows immediately otros, this, this Person, immediately 
before mentioned, viz. Jesus Christ. For, allowing that a pronoun 
may sometimes refer to a remote antecedent, yet is it not so usual 
nor so natural; neither should it be presumed to do so, without 
a manifest necessity. Having shewn that the context plainly 
favours our construction, let us next examine the pretences on 
the contrary side. 

It is said, that the most and best MSS. read rév dAcOivdv Ocdr, 
the true God, instead of rov dAnOiwov, him that is true: and so 
the words will run thus: “ We know that the Son of God is 
“ come, and hath given us an understanding that we may know 
“ the true God, (viz. the Father,) and we are in him that is true, 
“‘ (the true God before spoken of,) in (that is, dy) his Son Jesus 
“Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life.” But admit- 
ting this reading of the words, it is so far from confronting the 
sense before given, that it rather confirms it. For then it comes 
to this; that we are in the ¢rue God, viz. the Father, by being 
in his Son, because that Son is the true God. This con- 
struction is so far from being absurd or flat, that it is very ex- 
pressive and significant; intimating that there is none so certain 
way of knowing the true God, as by a teacher who is himself 
true God; nor any other way of being reconciled to God, but 
by being united with one who is God: that the Son of God 
alone can be able to unite us to the true God, and that because 
he himself is true God ; who by being incarnate could join the 
dive and human natures, God and man, in one. This kind of 
reasoning is very much insisted on by the ancient Fathers! ; 
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and upon this account the divinity of our blessed Lord was 
looked upon by them as an article of the utmost importance to 
salvation. Now we see from whence they borrowed their notions, 
namely, from the Apostles, from St. John especially ; who, as he 
began his Gospel with observing that the Father is God, and 
the Son God also; so he ended his Epistle, teaching us to believe 


in the Father, as the true God, and in the Son, as the true God | 


too; which comes to the same with the other. Add to this, 
that St. John, very probably in his Epistle, as well as: Gospel, 
(which were not wrote long after one another,) had a particular 
respect to the heresies then growing up, namely, of Cerinthus 
and the Ebionites™, who, as they denied the divinity of our 
Saviour, so also denied any divine Sonship, antecedent to the 
birth of the Virgin. Hence it is that St. John so often ineuleates, 
through this Epistle, the necessity of believing in the Son. “ He 
‘* that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of 
« God hath not life,” chap. v. ver. 12. (See also ver. 10, 11, 13. 
and chap. iii. ver. 23.) Now, what sort of Son, or Son of God, 
St. John must have meant, appears sufficiently from the first 
chapter of his Gospel: he was the only-begotten Logos, that was 
with God, and was God, and “ by whom all things were made.” 
Such a Son of God as this, the Cerinthians and Ebionites denied 
our Lord to be; believing him to be a mere man, that had no 
existence before he became man. Nothing therefore could be 
more directly levelled against those heresies than this very verse 
of St. John’s Epistle, asserting at once Christ’s proper Sonship 
and his true divinity ; which indeed amount to one and the same 
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thing. These considerations put together abundantly make 
good our interpretation of this controverted text. But the 
author of Scripture Doctrine” is pleased to censure our con- 
struction of this passage of St.John as modern. “Some mo- 
“ derns,” he says, “refer this to Christ; but others, with all 
“the ancients, understand it of God the Father.” It may 


‘be thought somewhat hard to have a construction censured 


as modern, which has undoubtedly prevailed in the Christian 
Church thirteen centuries upwards®, if not higher. The Catho- 
lics of the fourth century cited it in this sense, without the 
least secruple, and without any intimation, so far as I ean find, 
that it was ever otherwise understood. The Arians themselves, 
as seems very probable, admitted this constructionP; or certain 
it is that many of them allowed that the Son was @cds dAnO.vds, 
true God, (1 suppose in virtue of this text, since they objected 
not against the title as unscriptural,) but they eluded the Catholic 
sense of itd. The Ante-Nicene Fathers probably understood 
the texts just as the Post-Nicene Catholics did; only they had 
less occasion to cite it, having so many other texts, both of the 
Old and New Testament, to produce in proof of the Son’s being 
God; which was the same with them as true God, the distinction 
between God and true God being hardly ever started before the 
Arian controversy. It is a very singular way of speaking, which 
the author of Scripture Doctrine makes use of, when he says, 
all the ancients understood this text of God the Father. Who 
would not imagine from hence, that some one, at least, of the 
ancients might be produced, interpreting the text as he pretends 
they did? Yet certain it is, that he cannot produce one. The 
fact is only this; that none of the writers of the three first 
centuries interpreted this text at all: from whence this author, 
I suppose, concludes (if we may judge of him from a friend of 
his, without a name’) that the text must, in cowrse, have been 
understood of the Father. This precarious, groundless inference 
(without letting his readers know that it is no more than an 
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inference) he puts upon us as undoubted fact in Scripture Doc- 
trine; which is greatly abusing his readers. 

The sum then of what hath been pleaded for our interpreta- 
tion of the passage is, that, it is literal and grammatical; agree- 
able to the context, and to the doctrine of St. John in other 
places; that it suits perfectly well with the analogy of faith, and 
the undoubted principles of the primitive Church; that there 
is no one instance of any contrary interpretation of the text in 
all antiquity, but all that there are, are fully and clearly for it; 
that the objections against it are truly modern, and, besides, of 
little or no weight in themselves. Upon the whole, every reason- 
able man may be left to judge whether this or the other interpre- 
tation ought to be preferred. To proceed: 

Another divine title given to the Son, in holy Scripture, is 
great God. ‘sLooking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
‘“‘ appearing of the great God and our Saviour” (or, our great 
God and Saviour) “ Jesus Christ.” Tit. u. 13. What we insist 
upon here is, that the titles of great God and Saviour are, in 
this passage, equally applied to Christ. Our adversaries them. 
selves cannot but confess that the words will grammatically bear 
this constructiont: and we have good reason to believe, that, 
all things considered, they can fairly bear no other. 1. Because 
of the omission of the article tod before cwrijpos, which, in strict 
propriety of language, should have been inserted, had the Apo- 
stle been speaking of two Persons; as the article generally is 
(though not a/ways) in such cases, where different subjects are 
intended": and it is observable, that the Apostle goes on in 
speaking of Christ only, without a word of the Father, ver. 14. 
which makes it still the more probable that the article rod would 
have been inserted, had he intended different persons. 2. Be- 
cause émdve.a, the appearing, is always*, in the New Testament, 
ascribed to the Son alone, and never to the Father. For though 
it be said, Matt. xvi. 27. that “the Son of man shall come or 
‘“‘ appear in the glory of his Father,” yet it is no where in the 
New Testament said, that the Father shall appear, but the Son 
only. If it be replied, that it is not here said that the great God, 
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or Father, shall appear, but his glory only; I answer, that 
enupdvera Tis ddns does not necessarily signify the appearing of 
glory, but may properly signify the glorious appearance; as it is 
rightly rendered in our English versiony. Against this construc- 
tion of the text it is objected2, that the title of great God is, in 
the Old and New Testament, the character of the Father: which, 
if true, does not prove that it may not, in this place, be the cha- 
racter of the Son too. But the fact is very uncertain, and may 
as easily be denied as asserted. As to the texts of the Old 
Testament, since there is nothing to distinguish whether they 
are meant of God the Father, or Son, or both, or of the whole 
Trinity, no certain argument can be drawn from them. The 
God of Israel is the great God there spoken of; and it is begging 
the question to interpret the passages of the Father only. As 
to the New Testament, there is but one single text cited to this 
purpose; and it is Rev. xix. 17. where (if that be the true 
reading) mention is made of the supper of the great God; which 
the objectors imagine to be spoken of the Father. But if it be 
considered that our blessed Saviour is styled “ King of kings, 
** and Lord of lords,” ver. 16. but a very little before the supper 
of the great God is mentioned; and that the Apostle goes on 
speaking of Christ (not God the Father) described as sitting on 
the horse, ver. 19. comp. ver. 11. and as slaying those whose flesh 
was to be given to the fovwls, ver. 21. that is, as providing that 
very supper which is called, ver. 17. “‘the supper of the great 
“ God,” because of the great God’s providing or making it: I say, 
if we lay these things together, we shall be inclined to think 
that this text of the Revelation, instead of answering the pur- 
pose of the objectors, is another evidence of the Son’s being 
styled great God; and so helps to confirm our interpretation 
of the text in Titus, whereof we have been treating. We have 
seen then that there is no objection of weight to be made against 
our interpretation. 

In confirmation of what hath been urged in favour of our 
construction of the place, I may observe further, that @Basil, 
Gregory Nyssen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and Austin, of the 
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fourth and fifth centuries, interpret the text as we do. And if 
we may judge of the Arians from Maximin, a celebrated Bishop 
amongst them of the fifth century, they also admitted the same 
interpretation»; so uncontested a thing was it at that time. 
We have the less reason to wonder at it, because the Ante- 
Nicene Catholics before, very probably, understood the text in 
the same sense. For we find ‘Clemens of Alexandria, of the 
second century, and 4Hippolytus of the third, interpreting it in 
the same way: nor is there any instance in all antiquity, so far 
as appears, of any contrary or different interpretation. I shall 
only add, that the title of great God was without scruple applied 
to God the Son by the ancients, as appears from express testi- 
monies®, and as we may reasonably judge from Eusebius’s‘ so 
applying it, had we no other testimonies for it. 

Mighty God is another divine title given to God the Son 
in holy Scripture. ‘His name shall be called Wonderful, 
“ Counsellor, The Micury Gop,” &c. Is. ix. 6. El gibbor, the 
same title which is given to the one supreme God of Israel, 
Is. x. 21. Besides that the Hebrew word £/, as Jerome ob- 
serves, is for the most part the proper title of the one true 
God. The LXX, as the same Jerome remarks in rendering 
Ig. ix. 6, have took a very unusual freedom. For, thinking it 
strange and harsh to apply the name of God, and Mighty, &ce. 
to a person just before called a child, they chose rather to vary 
the sense, and to make a comment, instead of a translation, 
putting peyddAns Bovdjs “Ayyedos, Angel of the great counsel, 
instead of those other higher titles and epithets. But, more 
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probably, the fault lay not in the LX X Interpreters, but in the 
Jews, who after Christ’s time had corrupted some copies of the 
LXX. Certain it is that Irenzeus, who was a professed 
admirer and follower of the version of the LX X, (looking upon 
it as an inspired performance',) yet quotes not this text of 
Isaiah, viz. ix. 6. according to the Septuagint, as it now is, or as 
it was, in some copies at least, in the time of St. Jerome, 
Eusebius, and even Justin Martyr‘; but according to what 
it should be, and as it lies in the Hebrew text!; citing it 
in proof of the divinity of Christ. In like manner, Clemens of 
Alexandria, though equally an admirer of the Septuagint ver- 
sion™, yet cites the same text of Isaiah, much after the same 
sense with Irenzeus, and not according to the LX X"®; drawing 
an argument from thence of the greatness, majesty, and essen- 
tial divinity, of the Son of God. It is the less to be wondered 
at, if afterwards we but seldom meet with this text cited in 
proof of Christ’s divinity, since the Septuagint, which the 
primitive fathers chiefly followed and quoted from, exhibited 
another sense of the passage. Yet we find it cited by Atha- 
nasius? (if that piece be his) and the elder CyrilP, for that purpose. 
And there the verse is cited according to the Hebrew original ; 
only taking in part of the LX X’s translation: from whence one 
might suspect that there had been two versions of the same 
words, and both, by degrees, taken into the text, and tacked 
together. To what hath been said I shall only add, that the 
mighty God, spoken of Psalm |. 1. has been generally believed by 
the primitive fathers to be God the Son4. But there the words 
mighty God are the rendering of E/ Elohim, and signify God 


Bovdos, Geds iaxupds, eEovoracris, 


i Vid. Iren. lib. iii. cap. 21. p. 2175. 








k See Dial. p. 229. ed. Jebb. 

1 Vocatur nomen ejus admirabilis, 
consiliarius, Deus fortis. Deus fortis 
est, et inenarrabile habet genus. Iren. 
Pp. 273- ; 

mVid. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 410. 

2 Oavpacrds cvpBovros, Ccds Suva- 
OTIS, TATHP ai@vios & Tov peyddou 
cov’ d rov redelov ratbiov" vids évrarpt 
kal matnp ev vid. Clem. Alex. Ped. 
lib. i. p. 112. 

Gcdv loyupdv, Gedy madiov knpirret. 
Dionys. Alex. Epist. contr. Paul. Sa- 
mos. p. 852. Labb. 

© Kadeira rd dvopa adrod peyadns 
Bovdjs “Ayyedos, Oavpacris, ovp- 





apxev eipnyns, matnp Tov jeddNovTos 
ai@vos. Athan. de Incarn. contr. Arian. 
cap. xxil. p. 889. Comp. Apost. Con- 
stit. lib. v. cap. 16. Pseud. Ignat. ad 
Antioch. cap. 3. 

P Kadeirat TO dvopa adrovd peyddns 
BovAjs tis Tod marpos” Ayyedos, Bav- 
paotds cvpBovdros, Ocds ioxupds, &c. 

Ei ody Ocds iayupds Tovro Td madiov, 
mept avrov dprov eipnke AaBid. ’OP6n- 
oetat 6 Oeds Tav Ocdy ev Siwy. Peal, 
Ixxxili. 8. Cyril. Hierosol. p. 332. Ox. 

4 See Iren. lib. iii. cap. 6. p. 180. 
Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 28. p. 
48. et de Bon. Patient. p. 220. Euseb. 
in Psal. p. 209. 
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of gods ; which however, in sense, are at least tantamount to the 
other. 

Another divine title ascribed to the Son in holy Scripture is, 
‘“‘ over all God blessed for ever,” Rom. ix.5. That this is said 
of Christ, not of God the Father, appears from the whole 
context, and the very form' of expression. ‘O 4v naturally 
refers to the person of Christ immediately before spoken of: and 
the antithesis’ between what he is according to the flesh, and 
what according to the spirit, requires it. Thus all the ancients, 
tCatholics and heretics, constantly understood the words, re- 
ferring them to Christ, as here called “ over all God blessed for 
“ ever.” The author of Scripture Doctrine says, that “the word 
““ Meds, God, is wanting in many MSS.” But, I presume, Bp. 
Pearson and Dr. Mills, who both declare all the manuscripts 
have it*, may be believed, till he produces his vouchers, or 
explains his meaning. The reading of the place being fixed and 
certain, and its reference to CArist no less certainy, as well from 
the context itself, as from the constant, uniform sense of 
all antiquity, we may now proceed to consider the force and 
significancy of the phrase, “over all God blessed for ever.” Our 
blessed Lord is not only here called God, but God with a very 
high epithet, over all, éxi aavtov, the very same that is applied 
to the Father himself, Eph. iv. 6. and is there rendered above 
all. Besides this, there is the addition of eiAoynrds eis todbs 
aidvas, blessed for ever: which again is the very same that 
St. Paul applies to the eternal Creator, Rom. i.25. Add to . 
this, that the title of blessed, as Bishop Pearson observes, ‘of 
“ itself elsewhere signifies the supreme God, and was always 
“used by the Jews to express that one God of Israelz.” 
translations. 


© Comp. 2 Cor, xi. 31. Pearson on the Creed, 


S Comp. Rom. i. 3, 4. See Grabe’s 
Not. in Bull. Def. F. N. sect. ii. cap.g. 

t See the testimonies referred to in 
Dr. Mills. To which may be added 
Hippolytus contr. Noét. cap. Vi. p. 10. 
ed. Fabric. vol. 2. 

u Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 75. 2nd 
ed. Comp. Reply, p. 86. and Modest 
Plea, p. 142. 

x The pretence of Erasmus from 
the fathers is vain; and as vain is 
that of Grotius from the Syriac trans- 
lation, which hath in it the name of 
God expressly, as well as all the copies 
of the original, and all the rest of the 


art. ii. p. 133. 

Non tantum codd. omnino nulli 
omittunt Geds, sed neque ipsa Syriaca 
versio. Verbo dicam lectionem hance 
preferunt MSS. omnes. Mills in 
locum. 

y Some have pretended to under- 
stand the cine “over all God 
‘** blessed,” &c. of God the Father, 
whose pretences see confuted by Dr. 
Grabe in his Remarks on Mr. Whis- 
ton’s Collection of Testimonies, p. 23, 
24, &e. 

z Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. 
Pp. 133- 
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In answer to our argument from this text, it is said, that if 
‘“‘ Christ be God over all, yet it is manifest that he is excepted, 
“by communication of whose divine power and supreme au- 
“ thority Christ is God over all*.”. Without doubt, the Father 
is excepted out of the number of those things, over which the 
Son is God. No Catholic ever pretended otherwise. Those 
general expressions, over all, &c. leave room for such tacit ex- 
ceptions as either other Scriptures or the reason of the thing 
shews, ought to be made. And this, we hope, will be remem- 
bered, in favour of the Son and Holy Spirit, as often as the 
Father is said to be above all, &c. that such expressions may not 
be strained beyond their just and proper meaning. As to what 
is hinted under the word communication, by way of lessening, it 
is hardly deserving notice. Supreme power, whether com- 
municated or uncommunicated, is supreme power: and if the 
Son has it communicated, then certainly he has it; which is 
sufficient to our purpose. Only we must observe, that the text 
now under consideration says nothing of what is communicated, 
but of what is: 6 dv, who is, not 6 d:areraypévos, who is ap- 
pointed, over all, &c. It is very trifling in our adversaries to 
refer us to 1 Cor. xv. 27, where it is said, that “all things are 
** put under” Christ: as if the force of our argument lay more 
in the words “ over all,” than in the words “God blessed for 
“ever; or as if Christ’s mediatorial kingdom, commencing 
at the resurrection, can any way account for his being God, 
which he certainly was before the creation. See John i. 1. com- 
pared with Coloss. i. 15, 16, &e. 

Another divine title given to the Son in holy Scripture is 
Jehovah, the incommunicable name of the one true God. The 
fact I need not here prove, having done it elsewhere; besides 
that it is readily confessed by our adversaries®. That the name 
Jehovah has reference to the necessary ewistence of the person so 
named in his own right, is acknowledged by the best critics, 
ancient and modern; and admitted even by our adversaries4. 
And since they have no good reason to suspect that the Son of 
God hath it not in his own right, we may have leave to infer 
that he is necessarily existing, as well as the Father. To this it is 


a Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 75. ¢ Clarke’s Reply, p. 142, 163. 
2nd ed. Modest Plea, p. 21. 

b Serm. i. p. 42. &c. Defence of 4 See Clarke’s Reply, p. 164. 
Queries, vol. i, p. 308, 309. Comp. Script. Doctr. p. 264. 2nd ed. 
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objected, that then there will be two Jehovahs, Father and Son°. 
To which it is answered, that two necessarily existing persons 
may as well be one Jehovah, as one God; and to assert the 
contrary is only taking for granted the main thing to be proved. 
It is further pretended, that Jehovah is not the name of the 
essence or substance, but of the person whose it is. Had it been 
said of the persons, instead of the person, whose it is, we should 
have no occasion to differ: but to suppose it the name of 
one person only, is begging the question. Jehovah is the name 
of as many persons as are of the same necessarily existing 
substance; and is sometimes taken essentially and sometimes 
personally, in like manner as the name God. It is further said, 
that Jehovah is the name of a living person, not of an abstract 
substance’. As if they, who suppose it the name of three living 
persons, were not as clear of this charge of making it the name 
of an abstract substance, as they who make it the name of one 
only. No one supposes it to be the name of an abdstract 
substance, but the name of a person, or persons, expressing his or 
their substance considered as necessarily existing. Whatever 
abstraction there is, in this partial way of considering any thing, 
or things, under such precise formality, as necessarily eacsting, 
it holds equally, whether Jehovah be the name of one person, 
or more: for neither one person nor more are called Jehovah, 
6 dv, or 7d dv, any otherwise considered than as necessarily 
ewisting. ‘This being really the case, our adversaries, upon their 
own hypothesis, may as well suppose it the name of an abstract 
substance, as they may upon owrs. For whenever they consider a 
person merely as necessarily existing, they do not, under the 
same notion, conceive him under a different notion; the same 
idea being neither more nor less than the same idea. They 
must in this case abstract from the idea of personality, and 
consider the person no further than as the subject or substratum 
of that one property of necessary existence: and consequently 
they make Jehovah, thus precisely considered, the name of an 
abstract substance, as much as we: though, in strict propriety of 
language, neither they nor we do it at all. For, abstract sub- 
stance is indeed solecism in speech; nothing being properly 
abstract except ideas. But I proceed : 


© See Modest Plea, &c. p. 274. See the same objection repeated, p. 
f See Modest Plea, &c. p. 293. 160, 163, 252, 273, 274, 281. 
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Another divine title ascribed to God the Son, in holy Serip- 
ture, is Almighty, as we imperfectly render the Greek word, zav- 
toxpdtwp. The most remarkable passage to our purpose is in the 
first chapter of the Apocalypse. “Behold, he cometh with clouds; 
“and every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him : 
“ and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him. Even 
“«so, Amen. I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the 
‘« Ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is 
* to come, the Atmicuty.” Rev. i.7,8. All the ancients, both 
before and after the Council of Nice, understand this of God the 
Sons. This alone is a strong presumption in favour of our con- 
struction ; especially when there is nothing in the context but 
what confirms it, rather than otherwise. The verse immediately 
preceding relates to Christ, who is to “ come in the clouds,” and 
whom every “ eye shall see:” and the title of Ajpha and Omega 
in the same verse is applied to Christ more than once in the 
Revelations». A late writer, on the contrary, objects: that, 
ver. 4. of this chapter, the words, “ he which is, and which was, 
*‘ and which is to come,” are used as the distinguishing character 
of the Person of the Father. He might as well argue that the 
words “ Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End,” chap. 
xxi. 6. are used as the distinguishing character of the Person of 
the Father; and therefore that character cannot be applied to 
Christ in Rev. xxii. 13. or in Rev. 1.17. where First and Last 
amounts to the same. It is no strange thing to find the same 
characters, in the same Scriptures, applied both to Father and 
Son. It is what we assert and contend for, and from thence 
prove that Father and Son are equally divine. It is mere petitio 
principii, or, taking for granted the thing in question, to sup- 
pose that such characters are to distinguish the Father from the 
Son, only because they are applied to the Father. For we can 
more justly argue on the other side, that they are not distin- 


& Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 17. 
Hippolyt. contr. Noét. cap. vi. p. To. 
Fabric. Origen mepi’Apy. lib. i. cap. 
2. Athanasius, p. 415, 554, 684, 762. 
ed. Bened. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. 
xXxxv. p. 573. Phebad. B. P. tom. 4. 
Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 476. 


Hieron. in Zech. ii. p.1718.ed. Bened. 
Epiphan. vol. i. p. 488. ed. Petay. 


August. de Symb. ad Catech. lib. 2. 


Andr. Ceesariens. in loc. See my De- 
fence, vol.i. p. 537,538. 

h Revel. i. 11, 17. ii. 8. xxii. 13. 
chap. i. ver. 17, and 18. the words 
are, 6 mp@ros, kal 6 €xxaros, kai 6 
(av, &c. The living One: comp. 
Numb. xiv. 21. kat (@v Td dvopa 
pov. Septuag. 

i Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 53- 
2nd ed. 
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guishing of the Father, as Father, because we find them equally 
applied both to Father and Son. Another objection is, that the 
best manuscripts read Kvpios 6 cos, the Lord God, instead of 6 
Kipwos, the Lord: which is not of great weight, since many other 
MSS. favour the present reading; besides that if all the MSS. 
had Lord God instead of Lord, it would be only a further proof 
that Christ is Lord God, consonant to other Scriptures, and to 
all antiquity. Origen, Ambrose, and Jerome suppose Lord God 
to be in the text; and yet scruple not to understand it of God 
the Son; as indeed they had no reason for scruple. It is objected 
further k, that zavroxpdtwp, Almighty, is always applied to the 
Father only, in the most ancient writers: which is notoriously false 
in fact, as appears from their understanding this very text of the 
Son; besides other collateral evidences!. The last pretence is 
that the title of tavroxpdrwp, Almighty, is always elsewhere, in 
Scripture, applied to the Father only. To which I answer, 1st, 
that it is mere groundless presumption to suppose that as often 
as that. title is applied to the one God in the Old Testament, it 
is applied to the Father only: since it may often be understood 
indifferently either of Father, or Son, or of the whole Trinity. 
And 2dly, that there are several texts of the Old Testament, 
which we have good reason to believe are to be understood par- 
ticularly of God the Son. Psalm the xxivth has by the primitive 
Fathers™ been interpreted of Christ. Now that Kupuos duvdyewr, 
Lord of hosts, applied to Christ in that Psalm, is equivalent to 
Képios mavroxpateap, Almighty, appears from hence, that the LXX 
Interpreters render the same words indifferently by one or other, 
as is observed" by Ambrose and Jerome; and may be easily 
seen in a multitude of instances, by looking into Trommius’s 


k Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 53. 
2nd ed. 

1 Justin. Mart. Application of Ps. 
xxiv. 10. Dial. p. 107. Jeb. Clem. 
Alex. p. 277, 647, 831. ‘Tertullian. 
adv. Prax. cap.17. Origen mepi’Apx. 
lib.i. cap. 2. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. 
vol. ii. p.10. Fabric. Euseb. Demon- 
strat. Evang. lib. vi. cap. 16. p. 281. 
Comp. Euseb. in Psalm. p. 417. 
Comm. in Isa. p. 374, 435- 

m Justin Martyr. Dial. p. 197. 
Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 49. 
p- 49,50. Origen in Matt. p. 438. 
Euseb. in loc. Ambros. de Fid. lib. 


iv. cap. I. p. 523. 

n Nam et hic sic positum plerique 
codices habent, quod Dominus Sabaoth 
ipse sit Rex glorie: Sabaoth autem 
interpretes alicubi Dominum Virtutum, 
alicubi Regem, alicubi Omnipotentem 
interpretati sunt. Ambros. de Fid. lib. 
iv. cap. I. p. 524. ed. Bened. 

Sciendumque quia ubiquumque 
Septuaginta Interpretes Dominum Vir- 
tutum, et Dominum Omnipotentem ex- 
presserint, in Hebreo sit positum Do- 
minus Sabaoth. Hieron. tom. iii. p.5 19. 
Vid. etiam tom, iii. p. 1718. 
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Concordance. Besides that St. John himself in his Apocalypse, 
iv. 8..alluding to a passage of Isaiah, vi. 3. “ Holy, holy, holy, 
“ig the Lord of hosts;” instead of Kvptos duvdpewv, (or caBaoé,) 
‘“¢ Lord of hosts ;” puts Kvpios 6 Oeds 6 wavtoxpdrwp, “ Lord God 
« Almighty.” It may be proved likewise from Isa. vi. 5. com- 
pared with John xii. 41. (as I have formerly observed°®,) that 
our Saviour Christ is “ Lord of hosts,” that is, Kvpios tavroxpd- 
twp, or Lord Almighty. The same may be further proved from 
Zech. ii. 8. as is noted by the learned Eusebius? ; who is therein 
followed by Ambrose and Jerome. And a further proof of the 
same thing may be evidently drawn from Zech. xii. 5,10. com- 
pared with John xix. 34,37. These instances are sufficient to 
check the confidence of such as roundly affirm, without a syllable 
of proof, that the title of mavroxpdrwp, Almighty, is in holy Serip- 
ture applied always to the Father only. . 

As to the three remaining divine titles given to the Son in holy 
Scripture, I shall but just mention them, not having room to 
enlarge. He is called “ the Lord of glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8; which 
if compared with the title of “ King of glory,’ Psalm xxiv. and 
the description there given, will appear to be a title of great 
weight and significancy. ‘* King of kings and Lord of lords,” 
is another divine title attributed to Christ, Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 16. 
This very title is made the distinguishing character of the one 
true God by St. Paul, in these words: ‘* Who is the blessed and 
“ only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords,” 1 Tim.. 
vi.15. The last divine title I intend to mention, and barely to 
mention, is that of “ First and Last, Alpha and Omega, the 
* Beginning and the End,” Rev. i. 17. xxii. 13. the same that is 
applied to the one supreme God,” Isa. xli. 4. xliv. 6. and to God 
the Father, Rev. xxi. 6. The force of these expressions I have 
elsewhere4 opened and explained, and need not here add any 
thing further. 





© Serm. i. p. 42, 43. 

_P Vid. Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. 
lib. vi. cap. 16. p. 281. Hieron. in loc. 
p-1718. Ambros. de Fid. lib. ii. cap. 
4. p. 476. 

4 See Defence of some Queries, 
vol. i. p. 340. and Chaldee Paraphrase 
upon Isa. xli.54. 

N. B. The anonymous author of 
Modest Plea continued, p.12. endea- 
vours to elude the force of these texts. 


ist, By referring to the words, “ Iam 
“he that liveth and was dead,” &c. 
Rev. i. 17, 18. But he would have 
done well to have considered the force 
of 6 ¢év. See the first Letter to the 
Author of the History of Montanism, 
p-92. 2dly, By referring to Rev. iii. 
14. which I have explained Serm. ii. 
and which confirms the sense I had 
given of Alpha and Omega. 3dly, By 
remitting us to Rev. xiii. 16. which is 
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Thus far I have proceeded in recounting, explaining, and 
vindicating the several divine titles ascribed to God the Son in 
holy Scripture. Particular objections to this or that, I have 
took care to answer in their proper places: general objections 
against the whole, intended to weaken the conclusion we draw 
from them, shall be considered hereafter. But it will be pro- 
per, in the mean while, to take a view of the divine attributes 
applied, in Seripture, to our blessed Saviour. These therefore, 
if God permit, are to be the subject of discourse at our next 


meeting. 


no explication of the phraee of First 
and Last, but very wide and foreign. 
4thly, By referring to Heb. xii. 2. 
which if it be a good comment upon 
Isa. xli. 4. xliv. 6. xlvili. 12. and Rey. 
i. 8. xxi. 6. then let it be also a just 
explication of the parallel texts, Rev. 
i. 11,17. ii. 8. xxii. 13. But if the 
contrary be manifest in one case, we 
must have something more than mere 
conjectures and fancies, before we 


admit it in the other. The phrase 
First and Last expresses, ist, the 
peerless majesty of God, who is he, 
the true God, Is. xlili. 4. 2dly, Etern- 
ity. Comp. Isa. xliii.to. gdly, Su- 
preme power, dignity, and glory. See 
Isa. xliv. 6,7,8. 4thly, Creation and 
government of all things. See Isa. 
xlviii. 12, &e. 

Vid. M. Abbadie on the Divinity 
of Christ, p. 77, &c. 183. 


Divine Attributes ascribed to Christ : 
OR 


CHRIST'S “DIVINITY 


PROVED FROM HIS ATTRIBUTES. 





The seventh Sermon preached March 2, 1733. 





JOHN XVI. 15. 


All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, that he 
shall take of mine, and shall shew %t unio you. 


IN a former discourse upon these words, I observed that they 
contained two arguments to prove the divinity of our blessed 
Lord : the first of which arises from this consideration, that the 
influences, gifts, and graces of God’s own Spirit, with the glory 
of them, are ascribed to Christ ; and the second is, that all things 
which the Father hath are by our blessed Lord claimed as his 
own. After a brief account of the first argument, I proceeded 
more at large to open and illustrate the second, proposing these 
three particulars : 

1. To shew that the divine titles are ascribed to the Son in 
holy Seripture. , 

2. To shew that the divine attributes are likewise ascribed to 
him. 

3. To sum up the force of the argument arising from thence, 
and to obviate such general objections as tend to weaken our — 
conclusion. 

I had then only time to go through the first of these three 
particulars; recounting the several divine titles, which are in 
Scripture applied to God the Son, as well as to God the Father. 
I proceed now, 

II. To shew that the same divine attributes are likewise 

WATERLAND, VOL. II. L 
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ascribed to both. I shall insist particularly upon four ; eternity, 
immutability, omniscience, and omnipresence; of which in their 
order. 

1. The Seripture-proofs of the eternity of God the Son are 
many and clear; and may be divided into two sorts, being either 
implicit and indirect, or explicit and direct. The implicit or in- 
direct proofs I shall but briefly mention, as belonging to other 
parts of my design, and not so properly coming in here. If the 
Son be God in the strict and proper sense, as I have before 
shewn, he is of course eernal. But this I pass over here, my 
design being now, not to prove him to be eternal because he is 
God, but to prove that he is God because he is eternal ; founding 
thereupon a new and distinet argument of Christ’s divinity. 

I have before shewn that Rey. 1. 8. is to be understood of God 
the Son. And now I must observe, that that single text affords 
two arguments of his eternity. He is “ Alpha and Omega, the 
«“ Beginning and the Ending:” which is the very description 
given of the eternity of the one God of Israel#; and which our 
adversaries themselves would not scruple to interpret as we do, 
provided only they might be permitted to understand the text of 
God the Father. Besides this, the Son is also *‘ he which is, 
“and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” Our 
adversaries allow that these words denote independent eternity». 
Only they are pleased, without any grounds for it, to under- 
stand them of God the Father ; having beforehand settled it as 
a rule of interpretation with themselves, that every text of this 
kind shall be understood of God the Father; or else that the 
very same phrases, when applied to G'od the Son, shall lose their 
significancy, and bear a very different meaning from what they 
do when applied to God the Father. 

The Son’s being Jehovah is a further proof of his eernity ; 
that name expressing, as critics allow, necessary existence. Our 
adversaries would never \seruple this construction of the name 
Jehovah*, could they but find a way to confine the name, as they 


a See my Defence, vol. i. p. 340. self-ewistent instead of necessarily ex- 


Serm. vi. p. 143, 144. isting. Compare Reply, p.164. and 
> Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p.264. Script. Doctr. p, 264. See also Modest 
2nd edit, Plea, p. 163. where the author admits 


¢ See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 88. that the word Jehovah alludes to self- 
2nd ed. where he interprets 6 vy and _ ewistence, (he should have said neces- 
ro oy, the self-ewistent Being,orPerson; sary existence ;) and tells us that it 
and, to confound his readers, puts signifies him, whose that essence is, 
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do the thing, to the Father only. But having an hypothesis to 
serve, and resolving that words shall not signify what they really 
do, any further than is consistent with their preconceived opin- 
ions, they are forced either to deny that the name Jehovah sig- 
nifies necessury existence at all, or at least to deny that it so 
signifies when applied to God the Son. Such is their partiality 
in this momentous cause, in which the honour of their God and 
Saviour is so nearly and deeply concerned. But I proceed. 
The eternity of God the Son is further proved from his creative 
powers, which I have before explained and vindicated at large. 
and more directly from those passages of holy Scripture which 
declare him to have existed before all creatures¢. For if he 
existed before any thing was made, he must of consequence be 
unmade, and therefore eternal. 

There is a famous passage of the Prophet Micah relating to 
this head, which is too considerable to be omitted: ‘ But thou, 
“ Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands 
“ of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is 
‘‘to be Ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of 
“ old, from everlasting.” Mic.v.2. Here is a plain description 
of two comings forth: one when Christ should be born in: Beth- 
lehem; the other long before “ from of old,” and “ from ever- 
“Jasting.” This passage is a full and clear proof of Christ's 
preexistence before his birth of the Virgin, and a probable proof, 
at least, of an eternal? preexistence. Here are two expressions, 
“from of old,” and “ from everlasting ;” the rendering of two 
Hebrew phrases, either of which singly does sometimes denote 
eternity in the strict sensef, and therefore both together may be 
thought to do so much rather: especially if it be considered 
that here is no limitation of time intimated in the context; nor 


meaning the Father only; adding a 
weak reason or two, why the same 
name, when applied to God the Son, 
shall not signify the same thing, viz. 
necessary existence. 

4 John i. 3, f0. 
1 Cor. viii. 6. 
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is there any deducible from the nature or reason of the thing it- 
self. However, I pretend to call this construction of the passage 
no more than probable ; since there is not ground sufficient for 
calling it certaim and indisputable. Only this I may add, by way 
of remark, that whosoever should undertake to prove the eernity 
of God the Father from any express words, either of the Old or 
New Testament, would find his proof of it liable to the same 
difficulty and wncertainty, from the ambiguity of the Hebrew or 
Greek phrases used to denote eternity. 

Another argument, of like kind with the former, to prove the 
eternity of God the Son, may be drawn from Solomon’s descrip- 
tion of Wisdom, Prov. viii. 22, 30. The Jews of olds, and the 
. Christian Church from the beginning, understood that passage 
of a Person, the substantial Wisdom of God}, (either the Worp, 
or the Holy Spirit, but generally the former.) And this was no 
matter of dispute between the Catholics and Arians formerly ; 
neither is it, as I conceive, at this day. The only dispute is, 
whether we are right in our interpreting the phrases, from the 
beginning, from everlasting, &c. (Proverbs viii. 23.) of a strict 
eternity. It must be owned that our argument, so far as it is 
built merely upon the critical meaning of the phrases, and their 
usage in Scripture, amounts only to a strong probability ; as in 
the text of Micah before spoken of. But it may receive some 
additional strength from several other considerations, which it 
may be proper to mention. Wisdom is here said to have been 
with the ‘“ Lord in the beginning of his way, before his works 
“ of old ;” (ver. 22.) that is, before the works of creation ; before 
there were any creatures; consequently from all eternity. Wis- 
dom is further said to have been “ by him, as one brought up 
‘‘ with him ;” (ver. 30.) which seems to be a very easy and 
natural description of two that had been always together co- 
eternal with each other: which is further confirmed from the 
following words, “ and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always 
“before him;” (ver. 30.) intimating, as Origen has_ well 
observed’, that the Father can no more be supposed to have 


& See Allix, Judgment of the Jewish 
Church. 
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been ever without the Worn, or Adyos, (here signified under the 
name of Wispom,) than he can be supposed to have ever wanted 
joy and happiness. But what most of all confirms us in this 
sentiment is, the Son’s being here represented, as we are now to 
suppose, under the name and figure of Wisdom ; intimating that 
he is as near to, and inseparable from, God the Father, as his 
own wisdom is; and consequently coeternal. This also is taken 
notice of by Origen; who from thence draws an argument for 
the eternity of the Logos, or Word. 

What has been here said reminds me of some other argu- 
ments, near akin to that now mentioned, of the eternity of God 
the Son, drawn from the several names ascribed to him in holy 
Scripture: such as, Adyos, Advvapyis, Pos, ’AdjOeva, Zoi, that is, 
Word, Power of God, Light, Truth, Life, and the like. The 
ancients were of opinion that the eternity of God the Son was 


insinuated in those names!: 
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truth, or life; the Son being deciphered and figured under 
those names or characters, on purpose to express his near rela- 
tion to the Father, and his inseparable coeternity. This argu- 
ment of the primitive Catholic Fathers I am the more willing 
to take notice of, because it has been strangely, though perhaps 
undesignedly, misrepresented by some late writers™. We are 
told that to argue, as the ancients did, that the “ Father con- 
“ sidered without the Son would be without reason and without 
*“‘ wisdom, is supposing the Son to be nothing but an attribute 
“of the Father.” But this is grossly mistaking the sense of 
those primitive writers, who were no less men than Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Dionysius of Rome, with the 
other Dionysius of Alexandria, and Alexander bishop of Alex- 
andria: men that had not quite lost their senses when they 
wrote these things; most of them notoriously known to have 
been strenuous opposers of the Noétian or Sabellian principle, 
which supposes the Son to be nothing more than an attribute of 
the Father. The truth is, these primitive writers did suppose, 
since the Son had the same names given him in Scripture that 
God’s attributes have, (being called the wisdom, the reason, and 
the power, &c. of God,) that there was some meaning and sig- 
nificancy in those names: and they took it to be this; that the 
Son was near and dear unto the Father as his own attributes ; 
inseparable from him, and coefernal with him. Some moderns 
may indeed assign other reasons for the Son’s having those 
names: they may tell us that he is called the wisdom of God 
and the power of God, because “‘ God’s wisdom and power are 
‘‘ manifested by him®.” But then let them own that this is but 
conjecture at most, novel conjecture ; and that the reason assigned 
by the primitive Fathers may be true, for any thing that appears 
to the contrary; nay, is much more likely to be true, consider- 
ing how near many of those writers lived to the apostolic time, 
and how unanimous they were in those sentiments, and how 
suitable those sentiments are to the other high things said in 
Scripture of the Son of God: besides that these names and 
characters are not common to other things; not given to pro- 
phets or apostles, nor to the very angels, (though God’s wisdom, 
&e. is manifested by them,) but are, in.a manner, peculiar to the 


m Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 255, Plea, &c. p. 308, 39. 
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Son of God. We find the Catholics afterwards, following the 
example of their predecessors, frequently insisting upon the same 
way of reasoning in proof of the Son’s eernity®: which I the 
rather observe, because it is evident that those later writers 
especially were very far from supposing the Son to be nothing 
but an attribute: and indeed it is but misrepresentation, without 
so much as any probable ground, to charge it upon the Ante- 
Nicene writers; though they may sometimes have expressed 
themselves more briefly or obscurely on that head. 

There is another argument of the Son’s eernity insisted on by 
some, even of the Ante-Nicene Catholics P, drawn from the con- 
sideration of the Son’s being the express image of the Father’s 
Person, according to Heb. i. 3. and consequently resembling him 
in every perfection, and particularly in his eéernity, the prime 
perfection of all. But I proceed : 

There is one passage more in the New Testament, which has 
been usually brought in proof of Christ’s eternity. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. vii. introduces Melchisedec 
as a type of Christ. Of him he says, that he had “no beginning 
“ of days, nor end of life:” that is, no beginning nor ending of 
his priesthood is any where recorded. This is a typical repre- 
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sentation of Christ; wherefore it seems that Christ must really 
have what the ¢ype was no more than a faint resemblance of, 
viz. an eternal existence without beginning and without end. 
That he shall never have end of life,is uncontested. If therefore 
to have no end of life imports a future eternity in the largest 
sense, it seems most natural to understand that to have no 
beginning of days must import eéernity backwards in the largest 
sense alsod. Thus far I have proceeded in the Scripture- proofs” 
of Christ's eternity, considered as distinct from the attribute of 
immutability ; though in sound reasoning one implies the other, 
and to prove either is at the same time proving both. This being 
premised, I pass on, 

2. To the more particular proof of his «mutability. I shall 
not repeat the arguments from his being Jehovah ; Alpha and 
Omega; he which was, and which is, and which is to come, or the 
like, equally proving both eternity, and independent eternity, that 
is, immutability ; because the force of those has been already 
considered. But there are two or three texts, before omitted, 
which I have reserved for this place, and shall now consider dis- 
tinetly. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, opposing the im- 
mutability of Christ to the fading and perishing nature of the 
heavens and the earth, sets it forth thus in very expressive terms : 
‘“‘ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
“ earth; and the heavens are the works of thine hands: they 
“ shall perish ; but tHov REMaINEST ; and they all shall wax old 
“ as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
“ and they shall be cHanceD: but THOU ART THE SAME, and thy 
“years shall not fail.” Heb. 1i.10,11,12. This is the very de- 
scription which the holy Psalmist gives us of the emmutability, 
or unchangeable nature, of the only true eternal God. And 
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since it is here, without any restriction or limitation, applied by 
the inspired writer to our Saviour Christ ; we cannot reasonably 
understand it to mean any thing less here than it does there. 
There cannot be any words devised more express or emphatical 
than these are: ‘‘ They shall perish; but thou remainest: they 
“‘ shall be changed; but thou art the sames.” The force of 
these expressions was well understood by the great Athanasius, 
and triumphantly urged against’the Arianst. There is another 
passage out of the Epistle to the Hebrews of like import, de- 
claring in strong terms the immutability of Christ. ‘Jesus 
“ Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Heb. xiii. 8. 
Here is the phrase 6 adrds, the same, again applied to the person 
of Christ, as before in chapter the first; and, besides, here is all 
time, past, present, and to come, taken in, to make the description 
still more full and complete. It may be best explained from a 
parallel text in the Revelations, by the character of, “ which is, 
*‘ and which was, and which is to come:” words which con- 
fessedly and undeniably denote eternal, unchangeable existence. 
What is there expressed by “is, was, and is to come,” is here 
signified by ‘‘ yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Thus was the 
text generally understood by Catholics of the fourth and fifth 
centuries", and frequently cited against the Arians. How the 
Arians replied to it then, we know not; unless we may make a 
judgment of it from what is said now. It is now pretended that 
the meaning of the text is only this; that “the doctrine of 
“‘ Christ, once taught by the Apostles, ought to be preserved 
“ unchanged*.”’ But, under favour, this is rather the practical 
inference built upon the proposition of the text, than the propo- 
sition itself: for let us take in the whole context, which is as 
follows: ‘“‘ Remember them which have the rule over you, who 
“ have spoken unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, 
“considering the end of their conversation. Jesus Christ (is) 
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“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Be not carried 
“about with divers and strange doctrines; for it is a good 
“thing that the heart be established” &c. Now, whether the 
words have reference to those going before, viz. “ considering 
“the end of their conversation ;” or to the words immediately 
following, viz. “Be not carried about with divers and strange 
“ doctrines ;” either way the sense is good, and the Apostle’s 
argument pertinent. For upon the former supposition the sense 
will run thus: “Imitate your pastors, considering how great 
“and how divine a Person you thereby adhere to; one who is 
“no created or mutable Being, capable of failing in his own 
“‘ person, or of disappointing you in your just expectations ; 
“ but one that is eternally and unchangeably the sameY; whom 
“ therefore you may infallibly depend on, in the final result of 
“ things.” In this view the Apostle’s sense is both just and 
pertinent, and is not much unlike to what is elsewhere said of 
God, that he is the Lord, and “ changes not,” Mal. iii. 6. and 
that “ with him there is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
“ing,” James i. 17. But if we understand this text with regard 
to the words immediately following, “ Be not carried about with 
“« divers and strange doctrines,” still the sense is just and to the 
purpose: “Do not ye change, for Jesus Christ never changes, 
*“‘ being immutably and essentially the same: endeavour to copy 
‘‘ after him as far as your imperfect natures will permit.” Thus 
the precept and the example hang together, much after the 
same manner as in a text of St. Matthew: “Be ye therefore 
“< perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect :” 
where an argument is drawn from the natural and necessary 
perfections of God, to induce us to some faint resemblance and 
imitation of them. Upon the whole, it appears that our inter- 
pretation of this text in the Hebrews is literal ; which makes it 
preferable to any figurative construction, unless there were a 
necessity for it. It is also very agreeable to the scope and design 
of the author in that place, and to what he had before taught 
us, chap. i. ver. 12. of the same Epistle : it is further countenanced 
by the Catholic Fathers, at least as high as the fourth century ; 
and not contradicted by those before them: in fine, it is opposed 
only, or however chiefly, by those who, having an hypothesis to 
serve, like not the doctrine it contains; which doctrine never- 
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theless is set forth by other Seriptures, and confirmed by all an- 
tiquity?: and now let any man of common ingenuity be left to 
judge, which of the two interpretations offered be the true one. 
Having considered the Scripture-proofs of Christ’s eternity and 
immutability, | proceed next to another of his divine attributes. 

3. Omniscience is another divine attribute, ascribed in Scrip- 
ture to our Saviour Christ. ‘“ Now we are sure that thou 
“ knowest all things,” said his disciples unto him, John xvi. 30. 
And again; “ Lord, thou knowest all things,” (John xxi. 17.) 
said St. Peter, directing his discourse to Christ. The words in 
both places are general, without any limitation or reserve 
intimated in text or context: neither does the Evangelist, who 
recorded these sayings, any where insert any caution to prevent 
our understanding them in the highest and most unlimited 
sense. Thus far the presumption lies in favour of our con- 
struction: and I shall endeavour further to shew from other 
Scriptures, that those expressions ought to be understood in 
their utmost latitude; and shall withal examine and confute the 
Arian or Socinian pretences to the contrary. 

That God the Son “knoweth all things,” in the strictest 
sense, may be justly inferred from his being the “ Searcher of 
“ the heart,” and his knowledge of the “deep things of God.” 
To be xapdioyrvdorns, “Searcher of the heart,” is the peculiar 
and distinguishing character of the one true God ; as appears 
from Jer. xvii. 10. “I the Lord search the heart, I try the 
“reins.” And from 1 Kings viii. 39. “ Thou, even thou only 
“ knowest the hearts of all the children of men.” And from Acts 
xv. 8.“ God which knoweth the hearts.” Yet this very per- 
fection our blessed Lord claims to himself: “I am he,” saith 
he, “ that searcheth the reins and the heart,” Rev. ii. 23. And 
St. John testifies of him, that “he knew all men,” John ii. 24. 
“knew what was in man,” John ii. 25. And the disciples 
in their prayer to him (as seems most probable) say, “ Thou, 
“ Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men,” Acts i. 24. 


2 The immutability of Christ is im- 
plicitly and consequentially asserted as 
often as the primitive writers assert 
the eternity, or consubstantiality, or 
proper, emphatical existence (which we 
now express by necessary ewistence) 
of God the Son; or declare him to be 
God in the strict sense, or no creature: 


so that direct and express testimonies 
of Christ’s immutability, if they occur 
not so often, are less needful. But 
some there are, full and particular to 
that very point. Vid. Iren. lib. ii. 
cap. 8. p, 183. Tertullian. contr. 
Prax. cap. xxvii. Origen. contr. Cels, 
p. 169, 170, 
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This is further confirmed from Heb. iy. 12, 13. ‘The Worp 
“ of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
“ sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
“spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
“thoughts and intents of the heart: neither is there any 
“ creature that is not manifest in his sight: but all things are 
‘“‘ naked and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
“do.” That this passage is to be understood of the Adyos, or Word, 
that is, of Christ, I think need not be doubted: the characters 
are plainly personal, and the name of Word is appropriated 
to Christ by St. John, John i. 1. Rev. xix. 13 ; and the “sword,” 
or “two-edged sword,” is a figure often mentioned in the 
Revelations, where Christ is spoken of; Rey. i. 16. ii. 12, 16. 
xix.15. This passage was understood of Christ, both before 
and after the Council of Nice, by Catholic writers?: and the 
application of it to Christ is not, that I know of, scrupled by 
our modern Arians, any more than it appears to have been 
doubted of by their predecessors. Here then it is said of 
Christ, that “all things are naked” before him; that every 
creature is “ manifest in his sight ;” and that he is a “ discerner 
“ of the thoughts and intents of the heart :” strong and lively 
expressions of his divine omniscience: 1 know not whether any 
fuller or more significant can be produced out of the holy 
Scripture, in proof of the ommniscience even of God the Father. 
To this may be added another celebrated text, Coloss. ii. 3. 
‘“‘ In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
The author of ‘ Scripture Doctrine’ pretends, that it is ambi- 
guous whether this refers to the Father or to Christ. But if it 
certainly refers to either, there can be no reasonable doubt but 
it refers to Christ, immediately before mentioned. The words 
run thus: “The acknowledgment of the mystery of God and 
“the Father, and of Christ, (é€v 6,) in whom are hid all the 
“ treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” There may be some 
question whether the words év 6 may not refer to pvornpiov, 
mystery, before spoken of ; and so may not be properly rendered 
in which, instead of in whom. But if they be rightly rendered 
in whom, it is plain they must refer to the nearest antecedent, 


@ Origen in Joh. p. 34. Athanas. p.189. Cyril. Alex. Thesaur. p. 169. 
tom. i. p. 503, 539. Serm. Maj. p.6. See also Clarke’s Script. Doctr. 
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Christ; and in this interpreters are agreed. Origen, Hilary, 
and the ancient author of the commentaries under the name 
of St. Ambrose, refer the words to Christ. »The two latter, as 
also Cyril of Alexandria, draw an argument from them of the 
absolute omniscience of Christ. Clemens of Alexandria twice 
cites the text: but whether he understood the words in dispute 
to relate to mystery going before, or to the person of Christ, 
is uncertain. It is observable, that four of the authors now 
mentioned read the words somewhat differently from the present 
copies®. As to the sense of the words, and their reference to 
Christ, we shall find but little reason to doubt, if we consider 
the general scope and drift of the Apostle in this Epistle ; 
which was to set forth the excellency and dignity of Christ. 
This appears particularly from verses 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, of 
the first chapter; and from the gth verse of this very chapter, 
where we are told, that “‘in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
“ Godhead bodily.” Well might the Apostle say, that “all the 
“treasures of wisdom and knowledge were in him, in whom 
“all the fulness of the Godhead was also.” I know, our 
adversaries, whether Socinians or Arians, will endeavour to 
elude the force of this text, as well as of the other. But as the 
Apostle ushered it in with a very solemn caution, to “ beware 
“lest any man spoil ws through philosophy and vain deceit, 
“ after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
“ and not after Christ:” so let all true Christians beware, lest 
they be imposed upon by weak pretences, built upon false 
philosophy and vain deceit ; not upon sound and true reasoning. 
The author of “ Scripture Doctrine” refers us¢ to John xiv. 10. 
“ The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” If he 
means that the Father’s nature and Godhead so dwells and 
resides in Christ, as to make a full and entire communion 
of substance and of all perfections, insomuch that the Son shall 
therefore be totus ex toto, perfectus ea perfecto, very God of very 
God; then indeed this construction would not be amiss, being the 
same which Hilary and some other Catholics give of it. But, if 
he understands the Father’s in-dwelling in any lower sense, 


b Origen. Comm. in Matt. p. 209. Clemens and Pseudo-Ambros. Mys- 
Hilar. p. 1025, 1028. Pseudo-Am- tery in Christ; Origen. Mystery of 
bros. in loc. Clem. Alex. p. 683, 694. God even Christ; Dei Christi: Hilar. 
Vid. et Cyril. Alex. adv. Anthropo- 4 Clarke’s Scripture Doctr. p. 114. 
morph. p. 382. 2nd edit. 

¢ Mystery of God in Christ; so 
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it would have come better from a Socinian, who would interpret 
the fulness of the Godhead, of the Father dwelling in the man 
Christ Jesus. It cannot easily be imagined that the Apostle, 
who in the first chapter of this Epistle had said so many high 
and great things of the inherent and personal dignity of the 
Son of God, as existing before all things, creating, preserving, 
and sustaining the whole universe, should now fall so low as to 
tell us, that he meant it not of any inherent personal dignity 
of the Son, but of the Father only: or if the Apostle had 
so intended it, why should not he have said plainly that 
the Father dwelt in him, a plain easy thing, instead of sur- 
prising us with so solemn and pompous an expression, (and 
that too after the ceremony of a preface to introduce it,) 
as that in him dwelt “all the fulness of the Godhead 
“ bodily ?” 

The author of “Scripture Doctrine,” not confiding in his first 
explication, invents another, inconsistent with it, though he lets 
both stand together in the same page. <“‘ Fulness of Godhead” 
he interprets fulness of divine power, dominion, and authority : 
for so the word Oedrns, divinity, he says, signifies ; and elsewhere®, 
always signifies. He is much mistaken in his remark upon the 
sense of Oedrns, as might be shewn by a hundred instances out of 
the best ecclesiastical writers; some of which I have referred to 
in another placef, and upon another oceasion. However, if Odrys 
always signifies power, dominion, and authority; then it never 
signifies the Being or Person, whose that power, dominion, or 
authority is: and therefore the text of St. John, xiv. to. which 
speaks of the Father’s (not the Father’s power, dominion, &c.) 
dwelling in Christ, is very inconsistently put together with this 
other construction. But enough of this. As to the sense of the 
text, Col. ii. 9g. we need not have recourse to any remote and 
farfetched explications, when the natural and obvious construc- 
tion of it is no near at hand. Whoever considers that the Logos, 
or Word, was God, and was made flesh, or was “ God manifest 
*‘in the fleshs,” (as St. Paul expresses it,) will easily believe 


© Reply, p. 283. the Creed, p. 128. and Mills in loc. 
f Defence of some Queries, vol. i. Dr. Clarke’s surmise, that all the 
P» 323, 504. Fathers read ds or 4, instead of Gecds, 
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that that was the great mystery which St. Paul had in his 
thoughts, when he told us that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
in Christ bodily. He had the more reason to usher this in with 
a prefatory caution against philosophy and vam deceit, because 
the mystery of God incarnate was what the disputers of this 
world were most of all offended at, and what none of the heretics 
of the earliest times would come into®. The Docete, a very 
early sect, denied the humanity of Christ, that they might still 
retain the belief of his divinity ; while Cerinthus and the Ebion- 
ites denied his divinity, that they might still acknowledge his 
humanity ; neither one nor other admitting the divinity and 
humanity together, because such an union and mixture of God 
and man appeared utterly repugnant to their philosophy. Both 
those heresies probably had their rise in the Apostles’ times, 
and before St. Paul wrote this Epistle. And now we may under- 
stand what St. Paul meant by fulness of Godhead. The divine 
nature, the Adyos, full and perfect God, assumed a body, took 
flesh upon him, or became incarnate. The “ Word was made 
“ flesh, and dwelt among us,” (in our nature,) “and of his 
“« fulness have we all received.”’ John i. 14, 15, 16. 

The construction which I have here given of this remarkable 
passage is not mine, but that of the primitive Catholic writers’, 
as well before as after the Council of Nice. Now to return to 
the point which we were before upon: since it appears how high 
and great things the Apostle has said of Christ, in the two first 
chapters of this Epistle, we have the more reason to believe 
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Orat. x. contr. Eunom, p. 693. where 
Gcds is read, and the tenor of the 
comment requires that reading. 
h See my Defence of some Queries, 
vol. i. p. 470, 471. 
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cil. Antioch. Epist. Labb. tom.i. p.848. 
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Clarke (Script. Doctr. p. 114.) brings 
out of Athanasius, as if it had been 
his interpretation of this text, has no 
reference at all toit; as any one may 
see by looking into Athanasius, Epist. 
ad Philadelph. tom. i. p. 916. 

Tantus est Filius quantus videbitur 
Pater: totus de toto, integer de in- 
tegro, perfectus de perfecto, consum- 
mataque virtute : sicut Apostolus dicit 
ad Colossenses, in quo “omnis pleni- 
“tudo Divinitatis corporaliter habi- 
“tat.” Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xlviii. 
ex versione Ruff. p. 733. 

Vid. Hilar. p. 979, 983, 988, 1362. 
Epiphan. Ancorat. p. 95. contr. 
Heres. p. 889. Exposit. Fid. Justin. 
Mart. ascript. 
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that he meant to ascribe absolute omniscience to him, when he 
said, that “in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
“ knowledge.” 

A further proof of his ommiscience may be drawn from his 
being indisputably equal in knowledge to the Holy Spirit of 
God; that Spirit which “searcheth all things,” even the “ deep 
“things of God;” and who is as well acquainted with the mind 
of God, as a man is with his own heart and mind. I mention 
not other arguments of the Son’s omniscience, deducible from his 
creative powers, and his being Preserver and Sustainer of the 


universe, and from the names of Wisdom and Truth‘ given to — 


him in holy Scripture; and from his intimate union with, and 
knowledge of, God the Father: these and the like considerations 
may serve still more and more to confirm us in the belief of it, 
and to render it less questionable with serious and considering 
men. I shall only add, that the Ante-Nicene Catholics were no 
strangers to this doctrine which I here maintain; but asserted 
it, many of them!, as fully as I have done: none, so far as 
appears, ever presuming to oppose or contradict it. But there 
are some objections against the evidence I have produced, which 
come next to be considered. I shall confine myself to such 
pretences as have been lately revived, and artfully set off, by the 
author of “Scripture Doctrine.” 

1. As to our Lord’s being “Searcher of the hearts,” he 
thinks™ it may be accounted for from a passage of Clemens of 
Alexandria; which he would gladly so interpret as to make 
Clemens say, that Christ is, by the wil/ of the Almighty, Inspector 
of our hearts. 
widely he has mistaken the sense of his author. 

A second pretenceP to invalidate our proofs of the Son’s 


But I have in another place® took notice how 


k Vid. Origen in Johan. pag. 28. 
Didym. de Spir. Sanct. p. 515. 

1 See this made good in my Defence, 
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of the Almighty, as the Doctor con- 
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omniscience, is from John viii. 28. where’ our Lord says, “ I do 
“ nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak 
“ these things.” The full meaning of which is no more than 
this, that God the Son is intimately united with the Father, 
never separate from him; and therefore neither acts nor speaks 
but in concert with him. Our blessed Saviour, speaking of his 
Father and himself, is pleased to take up with such expressions 
as are of common use with us: but they are to be soberly inter- 
preted, suitably to the dignity of the subject. This I observe, 
lest the word taught, taken from what is customary amongst 
men, should be apt to convey a low zdea, when applied (though 
in a more refined and elevated sense) to the Persons of the ever 
blessed Trinity’. It is very certain that the Son has his know- 
ledge, and every other perfection, from the Father, in the same 
sense as he hath also his nature or substance from the Father: 
but it should be considered, that after our blessed Lord had 
said, “ The Son can do nothing of himself,” (John v.19.) he 
immediately added, “ For what things soever he (the Father) 
“ doth, these also doth the Son likewise.” Let it then be ac- 
knowledged, that the Son can know nothing of himself, provided 
only that we add this consideration to it, that “ what things 
“ soever the Father /noweth, these also knoweth the Son like- 
“ wise ;” and then it will appear that those expressions, which 
the objectors lay hold on, are so far from denoting any imper- 
fection in the Son’s knowledge, that, on the contrary, they set 
forth the great and unmeasurable perfection of it, as being in- 
separably linked with, and indeed one and the same in extent 
and degree with, the Father's. 

3. A third objection’ against what we assert is taken from 
Rey. i. 1. “ The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 
“him.” But this has no difficulty with any who consider that 
all the transactions of God the Father with mankind are im and 


4 Dicere autem et logui, in Trini- 
tate, non secundum consuetudinem 
nostram——accipiendum, sed juxta 
formam incorporalium naturarum—— 
neque enim ignorante Filio (qui Sapi- 
entia et Veritas est) Pater suam nun- 
ciat voluntatem ; cum omne quod 
loquitur sapiens verusque subsistens 
in sapientia habeat, et in substantia. 
Loqui ergo Patrem et audire Filium, 
vel e contrario, Filio loquente, audire 
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Didym. de Spir. S. p. 515. ed. Bened. 
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by Christ Jesus. Every revelation of God is through Christ his 
Son, the Revealer and Interpreter of the otherwise unknown 
Father, and his will, to men. This order and economy, observable 
in the Persons of the sacred Trinity, is what we ought humbly 
to adore and reverence, rather than pry too curiously into; 
lest, pretending to be “wise above what is written,” we fall 
from our own steadfastness, and lose ourselves in inextricable 
mazes. 

4. The last and most material objection against us is from 
_ Mark xiii. 32: “ But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no 
“man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
“but the Father.”? Or “ Father only,” as it is in Matt. xxiv. 36. 
which the author of “ Scripture Doctrine” particularly taketh 
notice of’. He does not, in terms, declare whether this text 
be, in his opinion, a proof of God the Son’s being zgnorant of 
any thing; but is content to say‘, or insinuate, as from Irenzeus, 
(though he mistranslates his author,) that the Father is superior 
in knowledge, and that he only has perfect knowledge: very sus- 
picious and doubtful expressions, and left without guard or 
caution. But to come to the point: [am to shew that these 
texts of St. Mark and St. Matthew prove nothing at all against 
the perfect knowledge, or strict omniscience, of the divine nature 
of Christ. It is not said, the Son of God knew not the day of 
judgment; but the Son, that is, the Son of man, as appears 
from the context in both the Hvangelisits: Matt. xxiv. 37, 39. 
Mark xiii. 26, 34. And it is well observed by Athanasius, that, 
after our Lord had mentioned the angels as not knowing that 
day, he did not add, neither the Holy Ghost ; that it might still 
be considered, that if the Holy Ghost knew the day, well might 
also God the Son know it; and that therefore what is here said . 
of the Son relates to the Son of man only. It is objected by 
Crellius and others, that it could not with truth and sincerity 
be said of Christ, that he was ignorant of the day, if he knew it 
in any capacity; as it cannot be denied that man is immortal, 
so long as he is immortal in any respect or capacity. But to 
this I answer, that as it may be truly said of the body of man, 
that it is not tmmortal, though the soul be: so it may be truly 
said, that the Son of man was not knowing, though the Son of 


8 See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 45,132. >‘ t. Ibid. p. 133;.134- 
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God knew every thing. Now, since Christ may speak of himself, 
either as Son of God or as Son of man; it is not inconsistent 
with truth and sincerity for him to deny that he knew what he 
really did know in one capacity, while he was ignorant of it in 
another. Our Lord says in one place, ‘‘ Now I am no more in 
« the world,” John xvii. 11. and in another place, “ Ye have the 
“ poor always with you, but me ye have not always,” Matt. xxvi. 
11, denying that he was, or should be, any longer present with 
his disciples: which can only be understood of his human nature 
and bodily presence; for in another respect he elsewhere says, 
‘ Lo, I am with you always,” Matt. xxviii. 20. and, “If any 
“man love me—my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
* him, and make our abode with him,” John xiv. 23. From 
hence we see that our blessed Lord might, without any breach 
of sincerity, deny that’ of himself considered in one capacity, 
which he could not have denied in another. He denies the 
knowledge of the day of judgment, but in respect of his human 
nature; in which respect also he is said to have “increased in 
“‘ wisdom,” Luke ii. 52. the divine Logos having with the human 
nature assumed the ignorance and other infirmities proper to it*. 
If it be objected that the Son is here placed after the angels, and 
that the gradation requires that we should understand the text 
of a nature superior to angels ; it is easily answered, that the Sox 
of man’s union with the Zogos, and the particular concern the 
Son of man has in the last judgment, are sufficient to account 
for the supposed climaa or gradationy. 

Upon the whole then it appears, that our Lord might very 
sincerely and justly say, that he knew not the day or hour of 
the final judgment, understanding it of himself considered in his 
human capacity; though at the same time, in another respect, 
he could not be ignorant of any thing’. If it be pretended 


x See Mr. Boyse’s very judicious 
account of this text, in answer to the 
pretences of Mr. Emlyn, who never 
thought fit to make any reply to that 
part. 

y See Dr. Bennet on the Trinity, 

«Pp 154, &c. 

z A learned gentleman has lately 
attempted a different solution of the 
difficulty arising from these texts; for 
which I heartily thank him. I do not 
dislike the proposing of several ways 
of coming to the same point: only I 


wish the author had been content 
with recommending one, without con- 
demning another. He may please to 
consider, that we are upon the defen- 
sive only with regard to these two 
texts ; that we prove the Son’s omni- 
science from other texts; and that a 
respondent, as such, can never beg the 
question : not to mention that the dis- 
tinction of the two natures, divine and 
human, is demonstrably plain from 
other Scriptures; that therefore our 
solution is very natural and obyious ; 
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further, that the Son of God, as such, and every other person 
whatever, is excluded, because of the words “ Father only ;” 
I answer, that the exclusive term only is not to be so strictly 
interpreted as to exclude what essentially belongs to the Father, 
and may be reckoned to him, as included in him, his Worp, or 
Sperair. It is said, Rev. xix. 12, of God the Son, that ‘‘ he had 
“a name written, which no one (ovdels) knew but he himself.” 
Now if it be reasonable and just to infer from thence, that the 
Father was ignorant of that name; then let it also be reasonable 
to infer from this place of St. Matthew, that the Son was ignorant 
of the day of judgment: or, if such inference be manifestly false 
and unjustifiable in one case, there must be something more 
than the bare force of the exclusive term to make it true or 
justifiable in the other. 

From what hath been said it is manifest, that holy Scripture 
has by necessary consequence, and also in express terms, ascribed 
omniscience to the Son of God; and that the pretences against 
it are of no weight ; being founded only on misinterpretation of 
texts, and misapplication of what relates to Christ in one capa- 
city, to him considered in another. 

3. I proceed, thirdly, to another divine attribute ascribed to 
Christ in holy Scripture, viz. omnipresence. The texts which 
prove it are these that follow: “Where two or three are 
“‘ gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
“ them,” Matt. xviii. 20. “Lo, I am with you always, even 
“unto the end of the world@,” Matt. xxviii. 20. “ By him all 
‘“‘ things consist,” Col. i.17. These texts demonstrate that our 
blessed Lord is present on earth, at the same time that he is also 
present in heaven; that his presence reaches to all the ends of 
the earth, to all men living quite round the globe, to the whole 
system of creatures; for “by him all things consist: as much 
as to say, “ In him they live, and move, and have their being ;” 
which is the most lively and emphatical description of the 
omnipresence of God. Christ's omnipresence is likewise intimated 
from the worship ordered to be paid him by men, by angels», by 


that it must be admitted with regard it will be more than sufficient to take 
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the whole creation®. The same thing may certainly be inferred 
from his being Creator of the universe. Hence it is that 
the ancients do, with one voice, declare for the omnzpresence 
of God the Son‘. Some of them indeed have been thought 
to have given into contrary sentiments, in their disputes with the 
Noétians or Jews: but, upon careful inquiry, this appears to be 
only a groundless surmise; as is largely and solidly proved 
by the judicious and learned Bp. Bull®. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the Son’s being present to 
all men, or even to all creatures, does not prove his omnipresence 
in the largest and fullest sense. To which it is sufficient 
to reply, that though there is not any Scripture-proof of 
an absolute omnipresence of the Son, extending beyond the limits 
of the world into I know not what imaginary extramundane 
spaces, yet there is full proof of his omnipresence through the 
whole creation: which is, to all intents and purposes, the very 
same thing to us with divine omnipresence ; and is as high as 
Scripture has any where carried the omnipresence even of God 
the Father. Thus far’I have proceeded in the proof of the 
divine attributes ascribed in Scripture to our Saviour Christ: the 
titles I have recounted and vindicated in a former discourse. 
Nothing now remains but 

III. To sum up the force of the general argument, and to 
obviate such general objections as are brought to weaken our 
conclusion. I have left myself but little room for this: mdeed; 
much is not needful. If the premises stand, the conclusion 
makes itself. Every single attribute that hath been mentioned, 
every single title, almost, justifies the inference, that Christ is no 
creature, but truly and strictly God: all together make so full, 
so clear, so irrefragable a demonstration of it, that one might 
justly wonder how any, who retain the least regard or reverence 
towards the sacred Writ, can make any serious doubt of it: 
It cannot be shewn that any one of those names, titles, attributes, 
and essential properties of God, was. ever given, in. this manner, 


© Rev. v. 8. 


3r5. ed. Bened: Clem. Alex. p. 711; 
Si homo tantummodo Christus, 


831, 840. ed. Ox. Tertull. adv. 


quomodo adest ubique invocatus, cum 
hee hominis natura non sit, sed Dei, 
ut adesse omni loco possit? Novat. 
cap. 14. 

4 Just. Mart. Apol. ii. cap. 11. p. 
27. ed. Ox. Irenzus, p. 190, 231, 


Prax. c. 23. Origen. contr. Cels. 
p- 239, 164. Hippolyt. Fragm. p. 45. 
vol. 11. Fabric. 

€ Bull. Defens. Fid. Nic. sect. iv. 


cap. 3. 
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and with those circumstances, to any creature. If one or two of 
them (as the name G'od for instance) might be equivocal, yet 
the rest are not so; and the manner and circumstances, where- 
with they are ascribed to Christ, sufficiently determine the sense 
of them. If #tles alone are not of weight sufficient, attributes 
come in to strengthen and confirm them; and if any scruples 
remain still, ercation and adoration understood of, and attributed 
to Christ, render the proof still more irrefragable. The strength 
and number of the evidences concurring to establish Christ’s 
divinity, when fewer and less considerable might have been 
sufficient, is very wonderful ; as if Divine Wisdom had purposely 
so ordered it, foreseeing what opposition would be made to it. 
Were it possible, by any quirk or -subtilty, to elude every 
single evidence, yet the joint force of all together would be very 
considerable ; because it is hardly to be imagined that, in an 
affair of this moment, God would ever have suffered so many 
plausible appearances, and specious presumptions, of a thing 
that is not, to stand in Scripture, for the deception even of wise 
and good and conscientious men. The Jewish Church were 
trained up to a sense of the true God by those very characters 
which are applied to Christ. Upon those they formed their 
idea of the divine Being: and would have thought it blasphemy 
to have ascribed the same, though by way of figure only, (in so 
serious a@ concern,) to any creature. And not they only, but all 
mankind must allow, that none more expressive and significant 
characters of God can be devised, than several of those are 
which are applied to Christ. If we are mistaken in this matter, 
it is a mistake which the Christian world, by plain force of 
Scripture, has, in a manner, inevitably been led into. He must 
be a very weak man who can imagine, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity could ever have come in, or could have subsisted half a 
century, were it not for the plain and irresistible reasons for it, 
appearing in holy Scripture. How the matter now stands all the 
Christian world over (except a few Reclaimants) is very well 
known. If we run up fourteen hundred years higher, or there- 
about, we find the body of the Bishops and Clergy, summoned 
from all parts to debate this very question, determining at length 
as we have done, and as much deceived (if we are deceived) as 
we are at this day. If we look sixty years higher, and may 
judge of the principles of the Church at that time, from those 
of the two celebrated Bishops of Alexandria and Rome, with 
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their Clergy; we still find them lying under the same fatal 
deception that prevails now. Go up a hundred years higher, 
to the middle of the second century; still, all the way as 
we pass, we meet with plain marks and characters of the same 
delusion (if it be any) overspreading the Church of Christ, at a 
time when miracles were not ceased, nor revelations uncommon. 
In short, when we have carried our searches up to the very 


. apostolic age, we still observe manifest footsteps of the same 


error (if it be one) prevailing: nor can we find so much as one 
man of any considerable repute among Christians, whom we can 
certainly prove to have been free from it. Surely God had soon 
forsaken his heritage, and given up his Church to strong delusions, 
(that Church against which the gates of hell shall never prevail,) 
if we have been mistaken in these things. It appears however 
from hence, how powerful and forcible the Scripture evidences 
of Christ’s divinity have ever been upon the minds of men: not 
the illiterate, unthinking, or injudicious; but the wisest, the 
most considerate, the brightest ornaments and the most eminent 
lights of the Christian Church. But our adversaries are men 
that can look up against all these evidences, and can harden 
their minds in opposition to them. Let us see what they have 
to plead, in order to fence off conyiction, and to keep their 
wretched cause in any tolerable countenance, at this day. 

_ 1. To our argument, so far as respects the divine titles given to 
God the Son in holy Seripture, it is objected‘, that the highest 
titles of all, such as tyoros, the Most High, or Supreme ; 
mavtoxparwp, the Almighty, or Supreme over all; «is Oeds kar 
narip névrev, the one God and Father of all; «is Oeds && ob Ta 
advra, one God of whom are all things ; are never applied to the 
Son in Scripture. To which I answer, first, that if God the Son 
has not every divine title which is applied in Scripture to God 
the Father, yet he has more than enough to prove that he is xo 
creature, but that he is truly, strictly, and essentially God: so 
that if any other high titles be ascribed to the Father, (not as 
Father, but as God;) those also, though not specially applied 
to the Son in Scripture, are virtually contained and necessarily 
included in those other that are expressly given him. I answer, 
secondly, that the title of ravroxpdrwp (Almighty) is expressly 
applied to God the Son in Seripture, as hath been shewns: and 


f Modest Plea. & Serm, vi. p. 141. 
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the sense of tyioros (Most High, or Supreme over all) is plainly 
ascribed to him, Rom. ix. 5. And very probably the tit/e itself 
in other Scriptures is applied to him}, were it worth the while 
to insist upon a fruitless nicety, after so many and great proofs 
of what we maintain. As to the titles of one God and Father of all, 
and one God the Father of whom are all things, we should think 
it very strange indeed to find them applied to God the Son ; 
because, taken all together, they are personal titles, peculiarly 
belonging to God the Father. It must appear very much for the 
advantage of our cause, that Scripture has so indifferently 
applied every divine title almost to Father and Son, as barely 
to leave no more than were proper or necessary to keep up the 
distinction of Persons: and it must appear as a standing 
monument against our adversaries, to their shame and con- 
fusion, that after we have given them every proof that can be 
requisite to shew that the Son is strictly God, yet none shall be 
thought sufficient, unless it be a proof of what we pretend not, 
of God the Son’s being the very same Person with God the 
Father. This indeed is the secret meaning of all the opposition 
made against us: here lies the mystery of their heresy in this 
one false principle; that the Son cannot be the supreme God, 
that is, not truly, strictly, and essentially God, unless he be the 
very Person of the Father. Upon this bottom rest both 
Sabellianism and Arianism; and this is what the advocates of 
both have, betwixt them, been labouring to prove now for 


fifteen hundred:years, and have met with nothing but disappoint- 


ment. ‘To conclude this article: we readily allow that the title 
of one God and Father of all is no where applied, either in 
Scripture or antiquity, to God the Son; because the Son is not 
the Father: but the title of the one God we prove to belong to 
him, as often as we prove that he is Lord and God, Jehovah, over 
all God blessed, and the like; for Scripture acknowledges no 
more Gods than one. The title of one God the Father of whom 
are all things, may also be peculiar to the Father’, because of the 


h Psalm Ixxxvii. 5. Vid. Tertull. &§c. continued is so destitute of argu- 


contr. Prax. c. 27. Athanas. p. 889. 

Ambros. de Fid. lib. iii. cap. 2. p. 

498. Psalm lxxxii. 18. Vid. Athan. 

R. 889. Ambros. p. 498. Luke i. 76. 
id. Ambros. de Fid. lib. iii. cap. 2. 

p: 498. 

i N.B. The author of Modest Plea 


ments from Scripture, that he is 
forced to repeat this text of the 
Corinthians (though nothing to his 
purpose) perpetually; and it is to 
serve for an answer almost to every 
thing. The Son is not the one 
God of whom are all things, says he, 
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personal distinguishing characters, Father, and of whom, denoting 
some particular manner of subsisting or operating. But if 
the Son be God, by whom are all things, he is essentially, though 
not personally, the same God with the Father; unless there 
be more Gods than one. But, 

2. Another objection to our general argument drawn from 
the titles and attributes is, that they are ascribed to the Father 
in a higher and more eminent manner than to the Son*. This 
objection is so loosely and carelessly worded, that it is not 
easy to fix any certain sense to 1t. Would but the objectors say, 
in plain terms, that the titles of God, or Jehovah, or Almighty, 
when applied to the Son, do not signify truly and strictly divine, 
necessarily existing, swpreme over all, as when applied to the 
Father, we might readily know how to deal with them: or would 
they but say, that the attributes of eternity, omniscience, omni- 
presence, &c. when ascribed to the Son, signify no more than a 
limited duration, knowledge, presence, &c. we should thank them 
for speaking plain, and for giving us an opportunity of confuting 
what they have to plead for such rash and blasphemous assertions. 
But since they are pleased only to express themselves indefinitely 
and uncertainly, we can give them no certain answer more than 
this ; that, supposing those ¢zt/es or attributes to be ascribed in 
a more emphatical and eminent manner to the Father, as first 
Person, yet they are ascribed also to the Son in their utmost 
latitude and extent, and in the very same sense ; (omniscience or 
eternity signifying neither more nor less than ommiscience or 
eternity, whether applied to one or to the other ;) and therefore 
the objection from the more eminent manner, according as it is 
understood, is either without truth or without weight. The sum 


over and over. And what then? He 
is not that Person there styled the one 
God, and particularized by his cha- 
racter, of whom are all things: that is, 
the Son is not the Father. Who pre- 
tends that he is? But he is the Lord 
and God by whom are all things. The 
Father singly is not the first cause of 
all creatures, but Father and Son (in- 
cluding always the Holy Ghost) toge- 
ther; as appears from that very pas- 
sage. See my second Sermon, p. 31, 
$2, &e. The author’s mixing and 

lending personal and essential cha- 
racters together, with too artificial a 
confusedness, may take with some 


readers; but is easily seen through by 
men of sense. There is no more in it 
than this ; that the Son cannot be God 
in the proper and strict sense, because 
he is a Son: whereas the contrary is 
the truth; he is God because he is 
God’s proper Son, of the same nature 
with him. This author will never 
prove that wnbeyotten, a relative cha- 
racter, is the proper notion of the 
word God; but divine perfections, 
wherever they really subsist, or in 
whatever manner they subsist, un- 
begotten, begotten, or proceeding. 
k Modest Plea, p. 148. 
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of all is only this, that the Father is Father, and the Son is Son ; 
one first in order, the other second. Whatever consequences 
necessarily follow this concession, we are very ready to admit: 
and it would save us a great deal of trouble, if the objectors 
would but try the strength of their philosophy, and put the cause 
upon this single question, Whether it were possible for God to 
have had a Son of the same nature, coequal and coeternal with him ? 
We shall be very ready to join issue with them upon this very 
point; and it seems to be both a fair and a short way of ending 
the controversy. But if they still delight in obscurity and dark- 
ness, declining a fair open examination of their tenets, running 
from the point in question, screening themselves under general 
and ambiguous terms, insinuating what they will not say, and 
saying what they cannot prove: if this be the method they 
persist in, it will be easily seen that they seek not truth, but lie 
wn wait to deceive; and are afraid of coming to the light, lest 
their errors should be made manifest. 


Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be all glory for 
ever. Amen. 
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Marv. xxviii. 19. 


Go-ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


THE text contains the solemn form of baptism prescribed by 
our blessed Lord himself, as a perpetual standing law to his 
Church. As soon as he had run through the great work of 
redemption, having completed his conquests over death and hell 
by his rising from the dead, he acquaints his disciples with the 
commencing of his mediatorial kingdom. “ All power was given 
«him both in heaven and earth.” Then was fulfilled the pro- 
pheey of the royal Psalmist, who, speaking in the person of God 
the Father, says, “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
“thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine 
“ inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
“ session,” Ps. ii. 8. Our Lord having redeemed mankind, and 
thereby acquired a new and special claim to their homage and 
service, entered, as it were, and took possession of his purchased 
inheritance. The use he intended was, to bring al/ nations, now 
made his own by right of redemption, to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the true God. The honour of doing this was what no 
prophet or ambassador, before him, was admitted to. It was 
reserved to the fulness of time, for the more illustrious manifest- 
ation and more pompous reception of the Son of God. And 
now, since Christ himself had undertaken to draw all men unto 
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him, the first and principal thing which all the nations of the 
world were to have notice of, was the obligation they lay under 
to three Persons, of high character and distinction, and related 
to each other, called by the names of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. In this consisted the sum of Christianity: on this foun- 
dation were the Apostles to erect a Church all the world over. 
Here, if any where, a right understanding would be highly neces- 
sary; nor could any one err more dangerously or fundamentally, 
than in an article of so great importance. The text informs us 
of the commission given to the Apostles; and we need not doubt 
but that it was every where faithfully and punctually executed, 
both by them and their successors. We have sufficient proof 
of the matter of fact from Church writers? all along, and as high 
as Justin Martyr, who /ived in or near the apostolic age, and 
wrote within forty years of it. It was then the constant practice 
of the Church to baptize in this form, pursuant to our Lord’s 
commission ; (a certain argument that this text of St. Matthew 
appeared in the copies then in use, as it is also now found in all 
the copies, and all the ancient versions;) and there is no just 
reason to suspect, but that baptism had been constantly admi- 
nistered in that very form from, and in, the times of the 
Apostles. 

There is indeed some ground of seruple, (which the heretics? 
of former times laid hold on,) arising from the history of the 
Acts, which no where tells us of the Apostles baptizing in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; but mentions only 


® ’En’ dvduaros yap Tov marpos Tov 
Odor kal Seamdrov Gcod, kai Tov cwri- 
pos nav “Inaod Xpiotov, kali Uvedpa- 
Tos ayiov, ro év rH VdSatt Tore AouTpdy 
mowovvra. Just. Apol.i. cap. 79. p. 
116. Ox. ed. 

Potestatem Regenerationis in Deum 
dans Discipulis, dicebat eis: Huntes 
docete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. Iren. lib. iii. cap. 17. p. 208. 

Novissime mandans ut tinguerent 
in Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum 
Sanctum, non in unum: nam nec 
semel, sed ter, ad singula nomina, in 
Personas singulas tinguimur. Tertull. 
adv. Prax. cap. 26. Vid. etiam De 
Baptism. cap. 13. 

Dominus enim post resurrectionem 
Discipulos suos mittens, quemadmo- 


dum baptizare deberent, instituit et 
docuit, dicens; Data est mihi omnis 
potestas in celo et in terra: ite ergo, 
et docete gentes omnes, baptizantes eos 
in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti; insinuat Trinitatem, cujus sa- 
cramento gentes baptizarentur. Cypr. 
Ep. lxxiii. p. 200. ed. Ox. 

Quomodo ergo quidam dicunt foris 
extra ecclesiam, imo contra ecclesiam, 
modo in nomine Jesu Christi, ubicun- 
que et quomodocungue gentilem bap- 
tizatum remissionem peccatorum con- 
sequi posse; quando ipse Christus 
gentes baptizari jubeat in plena et 
adunata T'rinitate? Cypr. Ep. lxxiii. 
p. 206. 

b Vid. Cyprian. Epist. ad Jubaian. 
p. 205, 206, ad Pompei. 
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their baptizing ‘in the name of Jesus Christ ‘,” or “in the name 
*< of the Lord Jesus4,” or “in the name of the Lorde.” St. 
Cyprian, in answer to this difficulty, seems to admit the matter 
of fact so far, that the Apostles did baptize some in the ame of 
Christ Jesus; but Jews only; not Gentiles, whom, he thinks, the 
commission peculiarly respected, and whose circumstances were 
something different from those of the Jewsf. Nevertheless 
it may be doubted, whether this was Cyprian’s solution of the 
difficulty, or no; some passagess of the same epistle seeming to 
carry a contrary sense: and considering how unanimous most, 
if not all the other early writers® of the Church have been in 
denying the fact, that ever the Apostles baptized in any different 
form from what our Lord prescribed, one may incline to think 
that Cyprian was of the same judgment. The most probable 
and most generally received account of this matter is, that the 
Apostles baptized all, both Jews and Gentiles, in the same form ; 
“in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
«« Ghost ;” and that when they are said to have baptized in the 
name of Christ Jesus, the meaning only is, that they baptized 
into the faith and religion of Christ Jesus; in that method, and 
according to that form, which our Lord himself had prescribedi. 
The Apostles administered Christ’s, not John’s baptism; that 
baptism which Christ had appointed; St. Luke expresses it 
briefly by baptizing “in the name of Christ ;” not because it ran 
in his name only, but because it was instituted by his authority. 
Thus the practice of the Apostles is reconciled with the commis- 
sion given them. As to the practice of the Christian Church 
after the Apostles, there can be no doubt of it, considering how 
many and how early records we have of it. The main thing now 


© Acts ii. 38. Comp. iii. 27. 3. p. 607. See also Mr. Bingham’s 


_¢ Acts viii. 16. xix. 5. Comp. Rom. 
vi. 3. 

© Acts x. 48. xxii. 16. 

f Alia enim fuit Judzorum sub 
Apostolis ratio, alia est Gentilium 
conditio. Cypr. ad Jub. Ep. \xxiii. 
Pp. 205. 

& Jesu Christi mentionem fecit 
Petrus, (Act. ii. 38.) non quasi Pater 
omitteretur, sed ut Patri quoque Filius 
wipe share) Cyprian. ibid. p. 206. 

Some doubt has been made of 
St. Ambrose as to this particular; of 
which see the notes to the Benedictine 
edition, Ambros. de Sp. S. lib. i. cap. 


Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
b. xi. cap. 3. 

i Td pev eis Xpiorov “Incoty Banti- 
oOnvat, onpaivor dy rd Kara THY EvTOAnY 
Tov Xpicrov Incod Barrio Ojvat’ tovt- 
éorw, eis Ilarépa kal Yidv kai &ytov 
Tvetpa. Eulogius apud Phot. cod. 
eclxxx. p. 1608. 

In nomine Jesu Christi jussi sunt 
baptizari, (Act. ii. 38.) et tamen intel- 
liguntur non baptizari nisi in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
August. contr. Mawim. lib. ii. cap. 17. 
p- 715. See Bull, Op. Posth. p. 
850, &c. 
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to be inquired into is, the meaning, intent, or purport of that 
solemn form, “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
‘‘ of the Holy Ghost.” Baptism had been an ancient custom of 
the Jews, long before our Saviour’s appearance in the flesh‘, 
It was by baptism that they admitted proselytes into their reli- 
gion, entering them thereby into covenant with the true God, 
in opposition to all the gods of the nations. This very practice 
our blessed Lord took up, adapting it to the like purposes; only 
altering. the form of it, now made to run in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!.. Had it run in the name of Christ 
only, one might have imagined that baptizing unto Christ had 
been much of the same import with baptizing unto Moses; Christ 
being considered as the minister and publisher of the Christian 
religion, in like manner as Moses was of the Mosaic institution. 
But since the Father himself is one of the Persons specified, into 
whom the nations were to be baptized, baptizing into must here 
bear a much higher sense; viz. entering into covenant with a 
Person as God, professing faith in him as such, listing one’s self 
into his service, and vowing all obedience and submission to him. 
This is the most natural and obvious import of this rite of initia- 
_ tion, this solemn form of baptizing “in the name of the Father, 
*“¢ and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost:” i. e. into the faith, 
service, and worship of the holy Trinity, the one true God. That 
this is really the case I shall endeavour to shew further, both 
from the reason and nature of the thing itself, and from the 
testimonies of the ancients. 

I. We may argue the point from the nature and reason of 
the thing itself, which may suggest to us the following con- 
siderations : 

1. That the nations were to be baptized in the name of three 
Persons, in the same manner, and therefore very probably in the 
same sense, a8 in the name of one. Whatever honour, reverenee, . 
or regard is paid to the Father, in this solemn rite of initiation, 
the same may reasonably.be supposed to be paid to all three. 
Is he recognised as the object of worship? So are the other two 


k See Mr. Wall’s Introduction to in the name of the Father, and of the 
his History of Infant Baptism. Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that they 
1 The Jews baptized proselytes into might be hereby instructed in the doc- 
the name of the Father; that is, into trine of the true God. Hear this, O 
the profession of God, whom they Arian and Socinian. Lightfoot. Op. 
called by the name of Father.—It was_ volii. p. 275. 
proper among the Gentiles (to baptize) 
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Persons likewise. Is he God and Lord over us? So are they. 
Are we his subjects, servants, soldiers listed under him? So are 
we equally listed under all. Are we hereby regenerated and 
made the temple of God the Father? So are we also regenerated 
unto the other two Persons, and are likewise made the temple 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. For what good reason can 
be given why the same outward act, respecting all the three, 
shall not carry with it the same import and significancy!? Or if 
there be any doubt or question of what it signifies, how can we 
better resolve it than from what is clear and plain, so far as 
respects the Father; inferring it of the other two Persons from 
analogy and parity of circumstances ? 

2. To confirm which we may consider, secondly, that in the 
very names of Father and Son, a near relation, alliance, and 
unity between two of the Persons mentioned is intimated; and 
parity of reason will infer the like for the third. It is not said, 
in the name of God and his two faithful servants; nor, into God, 
and Christ, and the Holy Ghost; which might have suggested 
a thought that one only of the three was God: but it is in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, (how equal and how fami- 
liar!) without any note of distinction more than that of a per- 
sonal relation, carrying with it the idea of sameness of nature; 
as every father and son, among men, are of the same human 
nature with each other. It might therefore reasonably be pre- 
sumed, from the wording of the very form of baptism, that 
the two first Persons named were equally divine: and the in- 
ference from thence would reach to the divinity of the third, to 
make all suitable and consistent. Besides that the epithet of 
Holy, and the name of Ghost, or Spirit, to which it is joined, 
could not but favour and countenance such an apprehension 
of him. 

3. It may further be considered, that a new religion was to 
be introduced and ushered in with this solemn form of words. 
The Gentiles were to be taught to turn from their vanities to the 
living God, to renounce their idols and false gods, and so to be 
baptized “in the name of the. Father, and of the Son, and of 
“the Holy Ghost.” What more natural or obvious thought 
could oceur to them on this occasion, than that, instead of all 
their deities, whom they had before bowed down to, they were 
now to serve, worship, and adore Lather, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
the only true and living God? What could they imagine from 
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this pompous and solemn proclaiming of these three Persons, 
in opposition to all other gods, but that these three had really 
that divinity which was presumed only with respect to the gods 
of the nations; and had a zatural right to all that homage and 
service which men ought to pay to a divine Being? I may add, 
that the form running in the name, not names of those three, 
might insinuate that the authority of all the three was the same, 
their power equal, their Persons undivided, and their glory one™. 

4. Give me leave to observe further, that nothing can appear 
more unreasonable or unnatural than to suppose that God and 
two creatures are here joined together in this so solemn rite of 
initiation into a new religion, into the service of the living God; 
in opposition to all creature-worship. Acts xiv. 15. Rom. i. 25. 
For, as no rational account can be given of the Son and Holy 
Ghost’s being so indifferently joined with the Father, in so public 
an act, and of such high importance to the salvation of all men, 
unless it be that all men are required to have faith in, and to 
pay worship and service to them also, as well as to the Father: 
so neither can it be reasonably imagined that they are recom- 
mended to us in any such capacity, as persons to be believed in, 
served, and adored, if they be creatures only, or if they be any 
thing else but the true and living God. 

Thus far I have been arguing the point from the nature and 
circumstances of the thing itself, without taking in what Scrip- 
ture has revealed of the nature, character, and offices of the three 
Persons. That indeed would be the best comment upon the 
form of baptism: but it must be waved here, my design being 
to raise a distinct argument for the divinity of Christ from the 
form of baptism, considered by itself; only taking in such con- 


m Ubi unum nomen audis, unus est 
Deus: sicut de semine Abrahe dictum 
est, et exponit Paulus Apostolus: in 
semine tuo benedicentur omnes gentes : 
non dixit, in seminibus, tanquam in 
multis, sed tanqguam in uno, et semine 
tuo, quod est Christus. Sicut ergo 

_ quia ubi non dicit in seminibus, docere 
te voluit Apostolus, quia unus est 
Christus: sic et hic cum dictum est 
in nomine, non in nominibus, quomodo 
ibi in semine, non in seminibus, pro- 
batur unus Deus Pater, et Filius, et 
Spiritus Sanctus. August. in Johan. 
tract. 6. 

Vid. Petay. de Trin. lib. ii. cap. 12. 


§. 8. cap. 14. §. 4, 5, 6. 

Baptisma unum; eodem enim modo, 
et in Patrem, et in Filium, et in Spi- 
ritum Sanctum baptizamur, et ter 
mergimur, ut Trinitatis unum appa- 
reat sacramentum. Et non baptiza- 
mur in nominibus Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti, sed in uno nomine 
quod intelligitur Deus. Et miror qua 
consequentia in uno vocabulo, eodem 
opere, et eodem sacramento, nature 
diversitatem, Arius, Macedonius, et 
Eunomius suspicentur. Hieronym. 
Com. in Eph. cap. iv. p. 362. ed. 
Bened. 
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siderations as naturally arise from it, together with the sense of 
antiquity upon it, which I come next to examine. 

II. Whatever uncertainty there may be in our reasonings on 
this head, (though the least that can in justice be said of them 
is, that they are extremely probable.) if they appear to be coun- 
tenanced by the concurring sentiments of antiquity, they must 
then be owned to be of much greater force, and will the more 
readily be submitted to by all wise and considering men. The 
author of “ Scripture Doctrine”” is very right in referring us to 
the sentiments of the primitive Church for the true meaning of 
this text of St. Matthew, containing the form of baptism: though 
he happens, as is usual with him, to give a very lame and crude 
account of antiquity ; interpreting the form of baptism by the 
Apostles’ Oreed, (as he pretends,) and the Creed itself as he 
pleases. As to the Apostles’ (that is, the Roman) Creed, and 
whether it be a professed paraphrase upon the text of St. Mat- 
thew, I shall say more in the sequel: in the interim it will be 
proper to inquire into the sentiments of the earliest writers, in 
respect of the true and full import of the form of baptism. 

Justin Martyr is the oldest writer we have, that mentions the 
commission to baptize “in the name of the Father, and of the 
“ Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” How he and the Christians of 
his time understood it, may be easily gathered from his writings. 
In his first Apology, he takes upon him to answer the charge of 
atheism, brought against the Christians by their heathen perse- 
eutors; and there he has these remarkable words: “ We are 
“called Atheists. And indeed we confess that in respect of 
_ “such reputed gods, we are Atheists: but not in respect of the 
“most true God, untainted with evil, the Father of righteous- 
‘ness, and soberness, and of other virtues. Him, and his Son 
“ that came from him, (and who taught us and the host of other 
“angels that are good, being his followers and likened to him, 
“ these things®,) and the Prophetic Spirit, we worship and 
“adore, honouring them in spirit (in reason) and in truthP.” 


" His words are: “ How this text 
* was universally understood in the 
** primitive Church cannot be doubted, 
“there being still extant a professed 
“ paraphrase upon it, even the Apo- 
** stles’ Creed; which, from the earliest 
“* times of Christianity, was, with little 
*‘ variation, in the several churches, 
“the Baptismal Creed, or Profession 
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** of Faith, which all Christians were 
“ taught, on purpose that they might 
“understand what it was they were 
** baptized into.” Clarke’s Reply, 
Pp. 204. 

© See this passage justified, Bull. 
D. F. p. 70. Op. Posth. p. 962, 1037. 

P ’EvOévde wai GOeor KexAnpeOa. kai 
6pooyovpev Tov ToovTey vouiCouévav 
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Here it is observable that Justin, in answer to the charge of 
atheism, shews both what and whom the Christians worshipped : 
not God the Father only, but the Son also, and the Holy Ghost. 
The worship of these three he opposes to the worship of the 
reputed gods of the Gentiles: a plain sign of his understanding 
baptism to be an entering into covenant with all the three; and 
engaging in the service, faith, and worship of them as divine: 
yet not as three Gods, (for all antiquity declare against it;) 
neither yet as one God and two creatures, (for that is contrary 
to the supposition of their being divine, besides that all antiquity, 
and Justin in particular, is against ereature-worship%: but as 
one God, the Father, with his Son and Holy Spirit. Justin does 
again, in the same Apology", assert the worship of all the three 
Persons; mentioning a difference of order, not of nature, amongst 
them. From the whole it appears that, in Justin’s account, 
the God of the Christians is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; the 
same whereunto they are baptized. 

Athenagoras, almost contemporary with Justin, is our next 
author; and he affords us still stronger and more express evi- 
dence of what I am contending for. In answer to the same 
charge of atheism, he breaks forth into this expression: ‘* Who 
* would not be astonished to hear us called Atheists, who ac- 
‘‘ knowledge the Father as God, and the Son God, and the Holy 
‘* Ghost ; asserting their union of power (or power of union) and 
‘‘ distinction of orders.” Here again we may observe, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are opposed to the heathen deities ; 
and are also represented as distinct in respect of order, but in 
another respect one; and consequently not as three Gods, but as 
the one God of the Christians, instead of the heathen multiplicity. 
He makes the like answer elsewhere to the same charge of 


Ocdv Geo civat, GAN ovdxl Tod ddnbe- 
ordarov, kal trarpos dixarwovvns Kal co- 
dpocvrns, kai Tay Gov daperdr, ave- 
Miiktou Te Kakias Qeod. GAN e€xeivdy 
TE, Kal TOV map avtov vioy ehOdvra, (kat 
idifavra 9 nas ravra, Kat Tov T@v ad- 
dove émopnevov kal eopovoupevov ayadav 
dyyéhov oTparov) mvedpud Te TO mpodn- 
TuKby o<Bdpueba, kai mpooKkuvodper, Moy 
kal ddnOcia tiysavres. Just. Apol. i. 
cap. 6. p. 11, 12. Ox. 

4 Tov Cecdy hiboy Set mpockuveiv. 
Just. Apol. i. cap. 21. Oedy peév pdvov 
mpookxuvovpev. Ibid. cap. 23. Since 


Justin declares so plainly for the wor- 
ship of God alone, in the very same 
Apology where he declares likewise for 
the worship of the three Persons, it is 
manifest that he includes all the three 
in the alone God. 

r Justin. Apol. Ls cap. xvi. Pp. 24. 

8 Tis oby ouK ay a / aropyeat, Aéyovras 
cov marépa, Kal viov Geov, kal media 
dyvov, Secxvuvras abrav kal Thy ev TH 
evar Sivapmwy, kal Thy ev TH rafet du- 
aipeow, axovaas abéovs Kadovpévous. 


Athenag. Legat. cap. x. p. 40. Ox. 
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atheism, mentioning Father and Son as the God (not Gods) 
which the Christians worshipped*. From hence then we may 
very justly infer that the Christians, in his time, did not under- 
stand the words of the form of baptism, of God and two creatures ; 
nor of one supreme God and two inferior Gods: but of three 
divine Persons, and all but one God. 

About the same time with Athenagoras lived the author of a 
profane dialogue, ascribed to Lucian. Whatever doubt there 
may be about the author, there is little or none about the time 
he lived in"; which was the second century, towards the middle 
of it. Whoever he was, he appears to have been well acquainted 
with the Christian tenets, though a professed Pagan. He intro- 
duces, in a jeering manner, a Christian catechising an heathen; 
and, among other things, instructing his catechumen in the 
mystery of the Trinity. For to the question, Whom he should 
swear by? he that personates the Christian returns this answer : 
“« By the God that reigns on high, the great, the immortal and 
‘“‘ heavenly, with the Son of the Father, and the Spirit proceed- 
‘ing from the Father; one in three, and three in one: take 
“‘ these for your Jupiter, imagine this to be your God*.” Here 
we see what kind of instructions used to be given to catechumens, 
preparatory to baptism: for it is to those that this author, while 
he ridicules them, plainly alludes. Here we may observe what 
baptizing into the three Persons meant at that time. It was 
receiving those three as divine, and as one supreme God. It is 
not one supreme God, and two inferior Gods; but Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are represented as being in the place of the one 
supreme Jupiter, and being all together one God. 

Pass we on, next, to other testimonies of the same thing, in 
Christian writers of the same century. Irenzeus is our next in 
order, about the year 173. He no where gives us any professed 
paraphrase upon the form of baptism: but from the creedsy which 
he hath left us, with his interpretation of them; and from what 
he has occasionally said of the three Persons, it is very manifest 


© OvK eopev aOeor, Ocdy ayovtes Tov Tov, ovpaviwva, vidy maTpds, mVEedpa &k 
TomTHY Tovde Tod mayTds, Kal Tov map’ TaTpds exmopevdpevoy, év ex TpLav, Kal 
avrov Adyov. Athenag. cap.xxvi. p.122. ¢é& évds rpia’ radra vopite Zhva, rov Se 

Comp. cap. xi. p. 46. cap. xxii. #yod Gedy. Lucian. Philopatr. p. 770. 
p. 96. Compare p. 774. 

u Vid. Bull. Def. F. Nic. p.73. —Y Vid. Iren. lib. i. cap. 10. p. 48. 
Judic. p. 32. Fabric. Biblioth. Gree. lib. i. cap. 22. p. 98. lib. iii, cap. 3. 
lib. iv. cap. 16. p. 504. p-176. 

x ‘Yyiedovra Ocdv, péyar, auBpo- 
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that he (with the Church in his time) believed the Son and Holy 
Ghost to be inseparably united in the work of creation, and so 
intimate with the Father as to make (in a manner) but one self 
and one same with him2. Hence then it appears how he and the 
Church in his time understood the form of baptism: not of one 
God and two creatures joined together; (for he makes Father 
and Son one God, and expressly denies the Son to be a ereature?, 
implicitly denying it also of the Holy Ghost;) but of three 
divine Persons inseparable from each other, the one God of the 
Christians. 

Clemens of Alexandria, another excellent writer, contemporary 
with Irenzeus, is a further evidence of what we are pleading for. 
He gives us a kind of short baptismal creed, as it seems, in 
these words: “ One Father of the whole universe, and ONE 
** Worp of the whole universe, and the Holy Ghost onz, 
‘the same every where.” Clemens in this passage attributes 
the same divine omnipresence to every Person of the sacred 
Trinity; which therefore he took to be really divine, and 
not made up of God and creature. And to shew you further 
that he looked upon all the three as one God, we may cite 
another passage from him as follows: “‘ Let us give thanks 
“to the only Father and Son, Son and Father, to the Son our 
‘Teacher and Master, together with the Holy Ghost, one in all 
“respects; In whem are all things—to whom be glory both 


z Fecit ea per semetipsum ; hoc est, 

pe Verbum et per Sapientiam suam. 
ren. lib. ii. cap. 30. p. 163. 

Fecit ea per semetipsum; hoc est, 
per Verbuim et Sapientiam suam. Ad- 
est enim ei semper Verbum et Sapi- 
entia, Filias et Spiritus, per quos, et 
in quibus, omnia libere et sponte fecit. 
Tren, lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 

Qui igitur a Prophetis adorabatur 
Deus vivus, hie est vivorum Deus, et 
Verbum ejus, qui et loquutus est 
Moysi, &c.—Ipse igitur Christus cum 
Patre vivorum est Deus, qui loquutus 
est Moysi, &c. Iren. lib. iv. cap. 5. 
p- 232. 

Cum sit unus et idem Deus Pater, 
et Verbum ejus, semper adsistens hu- 
mano generi, &c. Iren. lib. iv. cap. 28. 
p. 266. 

Is quidem, qui omnia fecerit, cum 
Verbo suo juste dicatur Deus et Domi- 
nus solus. Iren. lib. iii. cap. 8. p. 183. 


Unus Deus Pater ostenditur, qui 
est super omnia, et per omnia, et im 
omnibus. Super omnia quidem Pater 
et ipse est caput Christi: per omnia 
autem Verbum et ipse est caput Kc- 
clesiz : in omnibus autem nobis Spi- 
ritus, &c. fren. lib. v. cap. 18. p. 315. 

‘O yevyntos Kal memracpévos avOpa- 


> 
mos Kat eikéva Kai duoiwotw ayevyntou — 


yiverar Gcod. Tov pév marpos evdoxody- 
Tos Kal Kehevovros, Tod dé vied mpagaor- 
tos kal Snusoupyovvtos, Tod Sé mvevpa- 
tos tpéovros Kat av€ovros. Iren. lib. 
iv. cap. 38. p. 285. See this last passage 
explained in my Defence, &c. vol. i. 
P- 539. 

a Vid. Iren. p. 132, 153, 217. ed. 
Bened. See Defence of some Queries, 
vol. i. p. 515, 529. 

> Els ae 6 tov Ow marnp’ eis dé 
kal 6 Tov GA@v Adyos* Kal TO TVEDpLA TO 
dytov év, kai 7d avTé mavraxod. Clem. 


Alex. p. 123. 
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“ now and for ever®.” When he says of the three Persons, that 
they are in all respects (or entirely) one, he means that they are 
one God; as is plain from another passage, where, speaking 
of Father and Son as being one, he explains it by their being one 
God‘, It is therefore exceeding clear that, according to this 
writer, Christians were supposed to be baptized, not into God and 
two creatures*, but into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three 
divine Persons, one God. Thus far for testimonies of the second 
century, all within less than one hundred years of the last of the 
Apostles. 

I pass on to Tertullian, at the head of the third century. 
There can be no question made of his sentiments in the present 
case. He tells us plainly, that the Father is God, and the Son 
God, and the Holy Ghost God, and every one singly God‘, and alé 
together make one God*. He says further, that this doctrine is, in 
a manner, the prime article in the Gospel, the very sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity». Undoubtedly he understood the solemn 
form of baptism to contain that doctrine which he teaches; and 
that being baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
was receiving those three as one God, vowing all obedience, 
adoration, and homage to them as such. Indeed this writer, 
speaking of the three Persons, and the nature of Christian 
baptism, makes every Person equally the object of our 
faith and hope, the witness of our belief, and surety for our 
salvationi, 

Another celebrated writer, contemporary with Tertullian, is 
Hippolytus. He cites the very form of baptism, in his dispute 
against Noétus, (as Tertullian also does against Praxeas,) 
in proof of the distinet personality of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; but expresses withal his sentiments of the divinity 
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© Evxapioreiy tO pdv@ tarpi Kal 
vid, vid Kai marpi, radaywyé kai dida- 
TKAA® vid, adv Kal TO ayiw mvevpati’ 
mdvra TO évi' ev Ta TavTa.—o 7 Sdéa 


Kal viv, kat eis tovs aia@vas. Clem. 
Ped. lib. iii. p. 311. 
d*Ey yap dupe, 6 Ocds. Clem. 


Ped. lib.i. cap. 8. p. 135. 

€ This is further manifest from 
Clemens’s declaring for the worship of 
God only, protesting against all 
creature-worship; (see p. 55, 59. 809, 
825.) and yet admitting the worship of 
all the three Persons, p. 84, 311, 851. 


f Pater Deus, et Filius Deus, et 
Spiritus Sanctus Deus, et Deus unus- 
quisque. Tert. contr. Prax. cap. 13. 

& Pater et Filius et Spiritus, tres 
crediti unum Deum sistunt. Ibid. 
cap. Bt. 

Ibid. cap. 31. 

i Fides—obsignata in Patre, Filio, 
et Spiritu Sancto—habemus per bene- 
dictionem eosdem arbitros fidei, quos 
et sponsores salutis—sub tribus et tes- 
tatio fidei, et sponsio salutis pigno- 
rentur, &c. Tertull. de Baptism. 
cap. 6. 
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Christ's Dvoinity 
of each Person. The greatest part of the paragraph relating to 
this head will be worth reciting. “If the Worp was with 
« God, and himself was God, some perhaps may object, What, 
“ does the Apostle then make two Gods ? No; I will not say 
“ two Gods, but one; yet two Persons.—The Father one, but the 
‘< Persons two, because of the Son; and the third is the Holy 
“ Ghost.—Their harmony in operation (or administration) brings 
“all up to one God, for God is one.—The Father above all, the 
« Son through all, the Holy Ghost in all. We can no otherwise 
“ think of God as one, but as believing really in the Father, and 
“ the Son, and the Holy Ghost.—The Word of the Father, con- 
“ scious of the economy (of the three Persons), and that it was 
“the will of the Father to be thus (or wnder this conception) 
* honoured, and not otherwise, gave his disciples orders, after 
“his resurrection, to this purpose: ‘Go teach all nations, 
“ baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
“ Ghost :’ signifying, that whosoever should leave out any one of 
“the three, should come so far short of honouring God per- 
“fectly ; for by this Trinity the Father is honoured. The 
“ Father gave orders (for the creation), the Son wrought (i 7), 
“and the Holy Ghost manifested*.” From this passage of 
Hippolytus we learn these things: that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are three veal Persons; that they are also divine Per- 
sons: and that they are not three Gods, but one God, by 
an ineffable union of power, presence, and operation. We learn 
also that this very doctrine, of such a Trinity in Unity, was 
intended by our Saviour in the form of baptism, and given 
in commission to his disciples, to be by them taught and 
inculeated as a matter of the utmost importance. 

Our next author is Origen, who, speaking of baptism, says, 
*‘ that it is, by virtue of the invocations there made, the spring 





kK Ei de oby 6 Adyos mpos Tov Oedv, 
cds dv, ti ody pycevev ay tis Ovo 
Réyew Beods ; dvo0 pev ovK Epa Ocovs 
avn i éva, mpdcna Se Svo—rarip 
pev yap eis, mpécwra be dvo, dre Kal 6 
vios, To 8€ tpirov Td dyvov mvedpa.—§ 
Oixovopia ovppovias ouvdyerat eis éva 
Ocdv. eis yap cori d Oeds.—6 dv marnp 
emi mavrav, 6 be vids dia mavrev, 7d de 
dyvov media ev Tao. adXos Te éva 
Ocov vopioat P) Suvdpeba, € eay Y np évT@S 
marpi kai vip Kai ayip mvevpare T- 
oTEVI@PEY—yWooKoY OtY 6 TaTpPaOS 


Adyos ry oikovopiay kal To O€Anpa Tov 
marpos, ore ovK aos Bovherat doga- 
CerOa 6 marnp i) ovTws, avaords TrapE- 
dwkey Trois pabnrais Aéyor" mopevOevres 
padnrevoare mayra Ta €Ovn, Barrigovres 
avrous eis TO dvoma Tov matpos, kat TOU 
viod, | Kal TOU ayiou mevparos, detkvv@v 
oriTas osdiy & ev TL TOUT@Y éxhirrn, Tehelws 
Ocov ovK eddEacev. dua yap Tpuddos 
TavTys Tarnp bogdgerar. marnp yap 
nbernoev, vids eroinger, mvedpa eave- 
pooev. Hippolyt. contr. Noét. cap. 
xiv. p. 16. Fabric. 
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“and fountain of spiritual graces, to every one that dedicates 
“ himself to the divinity (or Godhead) of the adorable Trinity!.” 
All I have to observe upon this passage of Origen is, Ist, That 
he supposes baptism to be a dedicating ourselves to the service 
and worship of the whole Trinity, @edrnt., or, as it is otherwise 
read, Oewdrnti, to the Godhead, strictly; or, at least, to the 
divine majesty, of the adorable Trinity. 2ndly, That he supposes 
the spiritual graces or influences to descend from all the three 
Persons, by virtue of our invocation of them; which perhaps may 
mean only by virtue of their being solemnly named; or if 
it means more, our argument is so much the stronger. The sum 
is, that in baptism we recognise the divinity of every Person 
mentioned, and acknowledge our obligations of duty, and thank- 
fulness, and adoration towards all: which cannot be made sense 
of, if one only of the three be supposed to be God, and the 
other two creatures. 

I shall subjoin to these testimonies from the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, a remarkable passage of St. Cyprian, of the third 
century. Arguing for the invalidity of heretical baptisms, he 
asks, How any person, so baptized, can be supposed to obtain 
remission of sins, and become the temple of God? For, says he, 
“ of what God (of which of the divine Persons) is he made 
“the temple? Is it of (God) the Creator? He cannot be 
*< so without believing in him. Is it of Christ? Impossible that 
“‘ any one should be his temple that denies Christ to be God. Is 
“ it then of the Holy Ghost? But since those three are one, how 
“is it possible he should be at peace with the Holy Ghost, 
“ while he is at enmity either with the Father or the Son™ ?” 


1 T@ eumepéxovts éavtov tH OedtyTt 
THs MporkuvynTns Tpiddos Sia THs Suva- 
Meas TOY emikhnoewy, xapiopdTey dp- 

nv €xet kat mnynv. Origen. cit. apud 

asil. de Spir. Sanct. cap. 29. 

This passageis something differently 
read in our present copies of Origen, 
though the sense is much the same. 

T@ éumepexovreéauroy rH Oedrnte rhs 
Suvdpews TOv THs MpockuynThs Tpiados 
emikhnoea@y eoTw 1) xapiopatwv Oeiwy 
apxy Kat mynyn. Orig. Comm. in Joh. 
p. 124. ed. Huet. 

Compare the following citations 
from Pamphilus’s Apology : 

Ex quibus omnibus discimus tante 
et auctoritatis et dignitatissubstantiam 


Spiritus Sancti, ut salutare baptismum 
non aliter nisiexcellentissimz omnium 
Trinitatis auctoritate, id est, Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti cognominatione 
compleatur.— Nunquam utique in uni- 
tate Trinitatis, id est, Dei Patris incon- 
vertibilis, et Filii ejus, etiam ipse Spi- 
ritus Sanctus haberetur; nisi quia et 
ipse semper erat Spiritus Sanctus. 
Pamph. Apolog. p. 232. ed. Bened. 

m Si baptizari quis apud heereticos 
potuit; utique et remissam pecca- 
torum consequi potuit. Si pecca- 
torum remissam consecutus est, et 
sanctificatus est, et templum Dei factus 
est; quero cujus Dei? Si Creators, 
non potuit qui in eum non credidit 
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From this passage of Cyprian we may remark the following 
particulars : 

1. That being baptized into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, was 
being baptized into three divine Persons, or three Persons each 
of which is God. 

2. That whoever is validly and savingly baptized does thereby 
become the temple of each divine Person, and of consequence 
the temple of God. 

3. The reason why such person is not said to become the 
temple of Gods, in the plural, but of God, in the singular, is 
because the three are one, or one God; as Cyprian clearly 
enough intimates, and his master Tertullian expressly asserts, 
as before shewn. 

4. That the denying Christ (and for the same reason any 
other of the Persons) to be God, is, in Cyprian’s account, making 
the baptism of no effect: so nearly is the sacrament itself, and 
the salvation of the recipient concerned in the faith of the 
divine and adorable Trinity. Upon the whole it is manifest, that 
St. Cyprian understood the form of baptism, of three divine Per- 
sons, all one God: which is utterly repugnant to the faith of such 
as understand it of God and two creatures. To Cyprian’s, I shall 
add the testimonies of two celebrated bishops of the same age, 
about the year 259; one of Rome, and the other of Alexandria. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, 1 in a letter, (wrote, very probably, 
with the advice and consent of his clergy synodically convened, ) 
very particularly explains the doctrine of the Trinity, as pro- 
fessed at that time. He calls it the most august and venerable — 
doctrine of the Church; and the Trinity of Persons, the divine 
Trinity. He blames those who divide the sacred Unity into 
three separate hypostases, thereby making, in a manner, three 
Gods; being the opposite extreme to Sabellius, who made but 
one Person. At the same time he blames those as much, that 
presumed to make a creature of God the Son, and censures it 
as blasphemy in a very high degree; understanding the word 
creature according to the common acceptation, and as all men of 
plain good sense have ever understood it. The sum of his 
doctrine he gives us in these words: ‘ The divine Logos must 


si Christi, nec hujus fieri potest tem- esse ei potest, qui aut Patris, aut Filii 
plum, qui negat Deum Christum: si inimicus est? Cypr. ad Jubai. Ep. 
Spiritus Sancti, cum tres unum sint, xxiii. p.203. Comp. Concil. Carth. 
quomodo Spiritus Sanctus placatus N, XXXIX, P. 235. 
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“of necessity be united to the God of the universe; and the 
“ Holy Ghost must abide and dwell in God; and the divine 
“ Trinity must of necessity be conceived to be gathered 
‘ together, and collected, as it were, into one head, namely, into 
“the God of the universe, the Almighty®.”. From hence it is 
clear, that the Catholics of that time apprehended that they 
were baptized into the faith of three divine Persons, not of God 
and two creatures; and yet that those three were not three Gods, 
but by reason of their most intimate and ineffable relation 
to each other, and their union in one head, were one God. The 
other Dionysius briefly expresses the same thing thus: ‘“ We 
“extend the Unity, without dividing it, into a Trinity; and 
“again, we contract the Trinity, without taking from it, 
“into Unity?.”’? It may be rendered more briefly thus: ‘‘ The 
“ undivided Monad we extend to a Triad; and again, the 
“ undiminished Zriad we collect into a Monad.” It is very 
plain that those primitive Fathers did not answer the question, 
how God is one, as some moderns do, by leaving out the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, and placing the Unity in the Father only: but 
their way was to take in all the three Persons, and so to make 
up the Monad of the undivided Triad. 

Having traced the sentiments of the earliest writers upon this 
head, I may now venture to say, with somewhat better reason 
than the author of “ Scripture Doctrine,” that, “ How this text (of 
“ St. Matthew) was universally understood in the primitive 
“ Church cannot be doubted ;” there being still extant so many 
writings of the ancients discovering their sentiments of it: which 
therefore may serve as the best comment, or paraphrase, not only 
upon that text, but upon the Creeds too, which ought to be in- 
terpreted by the same rule, as I shall shew presently. I shall 
not add any testimonies of Post- Nicene Fathers, however many 
and weighty, because their sentiments are well known, and our 
adversaries will readily give them up to us in the present 
question’. I shall only observe, that the sense which I have 
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dvaykn. Dionys. Rom. apud Athanas. 
vol. i, p. 231. 
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4 The Council of Constantinople, 
in the year 382, in their Synodical 
Epistle, speaking of the Nicene faith, 
do in the main express the sense of 
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given of the form of baptism was, in the fourth century, so well 
known and undisputed, that the Emperor Julian (called the 
Apostate) made it an argument against Christ and his religion’, 
that whereas Moses and the Prophets had said, “ Thou shalt 
“ fear the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve ;” Christ 
in contradiction thereto (for so the Apostate pretended) had 
ordered his disciples to baptize “in the name of the Father, and 
‘‘ of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Though from what hath 
been said I take the point I intended to have been sufficiently 
proved, yet it may not be improper to throw in two or three 
general remarks to confirm it still further. 

1. The first may be taken from the known custom of the 
primitive Church, in requiring the competentes, or candidates for 
baptism, first to make a solemn renunciation of idolatry and false 
worships, under the general title of the Devil and all his pomps, 
&e., and then immediatelyt after to profess their faith in, 
and adherence to, God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. A pro- 
fession of faith was, from the beginning, always required of 
persons before baptism: we have plain examples of, and allu- 
sions to, something of that kind, even in Scripture itself. 
Upon these instances the Christian Church proceeded. At first, 
very probably, the profession of faith went no further than the 
minutes given in the form of baptism: but in a little time 
it came to be enlarged, as heresies or other incidents gave 
oceasion. Tertullian derives it from immemorial custom, that 
the answers in baptism were somewhat enlarged beyond what 
Christ himself had expressly determined *. It is not improbable 
that he intended this of the enlarging of the baptismal profession, 


all the Post-Nicene Catholics as fol- 
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Particular testimonies of Post-Ni- 
cene Fathers may be seen collected in 
Petavius de Trin. 
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tria? Tertull. de Spect. cap. iv. p. 74. 
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book xi. ch. 7. 
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or creed, beyond that form of baptism which our Lord himself 
had prescribed; and which probably was, at first, the occasion 
and the subject-matter of the baptismal creed, as well as the rule 
and measure of it. This I offer only as conjecture. Certain 
however it is, that a profession of faith in, and adherence to, 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, immediately followed upon 
the abrenunciation of the Devil, &e. which is a confirmation to 
us, that as, on one hand, they renounced all idolatry and false 
gods; so their aggregation, (if I may so call it,) or joining 
of themselves to these three Persons, was intentionally receiving 
them as the true and only God. 

2. I shall subjoin a second consideration, drawn from the 
principles and practices of the ancient heretics. No sooner did 
they alter (many of them) or corrupt the true faith in the 
blessed Trinity, but they thought of altering the form of baptism 
likewise ; lest it should appear inconsistent with their novel and 
pernicious tenets. This was remarkably seen in the Tritheistsy, 
and Praxeans?, and Valentinians*, who had all corrupted the 
true original faith in the Trinity. To conceal their shame and 
self-condemnation, and to propagate their erroneous principles, 
they innovated in the form of baptism; which was one of the 
best fences to the true faith, and a standing bar to most heresies. 
The like was afterwards practised by Eunomius, who was a 
thoroughpaced Arian, but a man of shrewd parts, and who 
readily perceived that it might be an easier matter to bring the 
very form of baptism into disuse, (though that was very shocking 
too,) than to root out of men’s minds the Catholic and only true 
sense of it. That form was as great an eyesore to him and his 
followers, as a Nicene or an Athanasian Creed, or as Dozo- 
logies and Liturgies, expressing the Catholic doctrine, are to 
some now. They were forced at length to alter the instituted 
and only regular form of baptism for others of their own 
devising; which might be more consistent with, or favourable 
to, their novel opinions. Sometimes they chose to baptize in the 
name of the Father wncreate, the Son created by the Father, and 
the. Holy Ghost created by the Son». At other times they were 
content, more briefly and with less offence, to baptize into the 


Y Apostol. Can. 39. Bevereg. 

% Vid. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 26. @ Vid. Iren. lib. i. cap. 2. p. 94. 
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death of Christ®; or in the name of the Father, by the Son, in 
the Holy Ghost. All the while, it is observable that the Catholics 
never varied the form; nor so much as inserted or added any 
thing by way of explication, or in favour of their principles. 
Either it must be said that they had no need to do it, the form 
itself being so plainly and clearly on their side; or else that 
they were the more piows and modest men, and durst not attempt 
any the least innovation in a sacred law and institution of Christ. 
Our modern Arians‘ have not yet attempted, that I know of, to 
alter the form of baptism: but they hope to be able to disguise 
or elude the ancient Catholic sense of it. I know not whether 
it might provoke our pity or our indignation most, to find some 
endeavouring to run down the truly primitive interpretation of 
it, under the notion of new scholastic hypotheses®; and, at the 
same time, vending their own novelties and heterodoxies under the 
venerable name of antiquity. The pretence is, that the Apostles’ 
Creed (as commonly ealled) is a professed paraphrase upon the 
form of baptism. And what if it were, would it do those gentle- 
men any service? Or is the faith therein contained any thing 
akin to theirs, or so much as consistent with it? But I shall beg 
leave to examine this pretence largely and distinctly once for all, 
and then conclude. It will be necessary to premise some things, 
first, of Creeds in general, and, secondly, of that Creed called the 
Apostles’ in particular. 

1. Of Creeds in general. It is a mistake to imagine that 
Creeds were, at first, intended to teach, in full and explicit terms, 
all that should be necessary to be believed by Christians. They 
were designed rather for hints and minutes of the main credenda, 
to be recited by catechumens before baptism: and they were 
purposely contrived short, that they might be the more easily 
retained in memory, and take up the less time in reciting. 
Creeds, very probably, at first, were so far from being para- 
phrases or explications of the form of baptism, (or of Scripture 
texts,) that they went no further, or very little further, than the 
form itself, and wanted as much explaining and paraphrasing, 
in order to be rightly and distinctly understood, as any other 


© Socrat. E. H. lib. v. cap. 24. doing the business at once. (See his 
Theod. Heer. Fab. lib. iv. cap. 3. Tracts, p. 429, &c.) But I know not 
“4 Mr. Emlyn, indeed, is for laying whether I am to reckon him in the 
baptism itself aside, among the poste- number of the Arians. 
rity of baptized Christians ; which is € See Dr. Clarke’s Reply, p. 205. 
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words or forms could do. Hence it was that the catechwmens 
were to be instructed in the Creed, previously to baptism, for 
many days together. Jerome says, for forty days; and parti- 
cularly mentions the doctrine of the Trinity as the subject- 
matter of instruction for all that time. &The author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions gives us a summary of what the cate- 
chumens were generally taught, previously to baptism: and 
among the heads of instruction there intimated, the first and 
principal relates to the doctrine of the Trinity. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem has left us a whole course of Catechetical Lectures, which 
he drew up for the use of those that stood candidates for 
baptism: and there we find that he is very large and particular 
in explaining those parts of the Creed, which concern the nature, 
character, and offices of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Creeds 
would have been of small use to catechwmens, without this method 
of preparatory instructions: and yet it seems to have been solely 
for the use of such that Creeds were originally intended ; being 
first used only in the office of baptism, and but by degrees taken 
in to make a part of the common and daily Liturgies of the 
Church». From hence we see the reason why Creeds were no 
larger, nor more explicit; being but a kind of recapitulation of 
what the catechumens had been taught more at large, the main 
heads whereof were committed to memory, and publicly recited, 
and so became a Oreed. A short summary of credenda might 
then be sufficient, after the catechumens had been fully and 
particularly instructed in the sense of every article. I shall 
observe further, that as Creeds became gradually enlarged, it 
was rather by the addition of new articles, (new I mean with 
respect to the Creeds, and their insertion into them, though 
believed by the faithful from the beginning,) than by a more 
explicit opening of the older, except in some particular cases. 
The reason of which seems to be, that explieations of former 
articles might ordinarily be left to the catechists to supply by 
way of catechetical instruction. It was sufficient for Creeds to 
have hinted what was most material, and to abound in matter, 
rather than in words, to answer the use intended. As heresies 


f Consuetudo autem apud nos xxxviii. p. 314. 
istiusmodi est, ut his qui baptizandi & Apost. Const. lib. vil. cap. 39. 
sunt, per quadraginta dies, publice p. 378. Cot. 
tradamus sanctam et adorandam Tri- h See Mr. Bingham’s Christian 
nitatem. Hieron. ad Pammach. Epist. Antiquities, book x. ch. 4. p. 117. 
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gave occasion, new articles were inserted in, or added to, the 
Creeds : not that they were originally of greater importance 
than any other articles omitted, but the opposition made to 
some doctrines rendered it the more necessary to insist upon an 
explicit belief and profession of them. To instance in the Jeru- 
salem Creed, the oldest, it may be, of any that is extant’. The 
article of the Trinity was undoubtedly in it from the beginning, 
and perhaps none other; and that expressed thus briefly, “I 
“‘ believe in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
Baptism of repentance, remission of sins, Catholic Church, resur- 
rection of the flesh, life everlasting, are so many new articles, 
probably, added afterwards, as there was occasion. The rest 
are insertions and explications, giving a more particular descrip- 
tion of the nature, character, and offices of the three Persons of 
the ever blessed Zrinity: and probably these additions and 
illustrations came in gradually, one after another, as occasion 
served, in opposition to the attempts of those that endeavoured 
to alter, mutilate, corrupt, or misrepresent the Catholic faith. 
Other particulars there omitted may be as necessary points of 
faith, as some there mentioned: but those were more particu- 
larly necessary to be insisted on, at that time and in those cir- 
cumstances. Which I the rather hint, that Creeds may not be 
taken for complete catalogues of fundamentals, which they are 
not: (for indeed we shall hardly find two that have exactly the 
same articles, neither more nor less:) but for such short 
summaries of the Christian faith, as were most proper to be 
inculeated before baptism, as an introduction to the right under- 
standing and professing the whole of the Christian religion. I 
have not room to explain myself so largely upon this head as 
the thing deserves; but I shail give one example to illustrate 
the truth of the observation. The article of fe everlasting was, 
very probably, wanting for some centuries in the Creeds of Rome 
and Aquileiak. Yet who can pretend to say, that that was not 
as necessary-and fundamental an article of faith, as any is or can 
be? But its being so easy, and obvious to every Christian, and 
hardly at all disputed, might be the reason why, however neces- 
sary it was to believe it, it was not thought necessary to make 
any explicit mention of it in those Creeds. Having premised 
i See Bull. Judic. p. 48, 56, &c. 
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those few things of Creeds in general, I proceed next to On 
Apostles’ Creed in particular. 

2. It is well known to learned men, that the Creed, called 
the Apostles’, is no other than the Roman Creed. “ It has ob- 
‘tained the name of the Apostolic Creed,” as a learned and ac- 
curate author observes!, “for no greater or other reason than 
“ this: It was a custom to call those churches in which any 
“ Apostle had personally taught, especially if he had resided 
“there any long time, or had died there, Apostolic Churches. 
“ Of these there were a great many in the eastern parts; Jeru- 
“salem, Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, &c. but in the western 
“ parts, none but Rome.—So that any one that in the western 
“ parts of the world spoke of the Apostolic Church, was supposed 
“to mean Rome—and so their Bishop came to be called the 
“ Apostolic Bishop; their see the Apostole see, their faith the 
“ Apostolic faith, and, among the rest, the Creed that they 
“used the Apostolic Creed, now called the Apostles’.” The 
Creed then of the Apostles (as it is particularly called, though 
other Creeds might as justly have, and really have had the name 
of the Apostles’ Creed) is certainly no other than the Creed of 
one particular Church, the Church of Rome; and is neither so 
old, (taken altogether,) nor of so great authority as the Nicene 
Creed itself: it is but imposing on the unlearned reader to re- 
commend it as a professed paraphrase, and the most early of 
any, upon the text of St. Matthew, when indeed it is no pro- 
fessed paraphrase at all; or if it be, there is still no reason to 
prefer it to other, as valuable and as ancient, Creeds, which 
have the articles of the divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit 
more full and express; or to the continued testimonies of 
Church writers, which, after all, make a better and a juster 
paraphrase upon the text of St. Matthew, than either the 
Roman, or any other Creed, or than all the Creeds put together. 
For, indeed, the early Creeds being designedly brief and concise, 
full of matter, contrived rather to take in many particulars, than 
to dwell much upon any one, it is not to be wondered at, if they 
be not so explicit in this or that article; especially considering 
that some Churches, particularly the Roman, were less infested 
with heresies than others, and therefore needed not so long a 
Creed; and considering further, that whatever mistakes might 
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otherwise have happened to arise, through the brevity and con- 
ciseness of the Creeds themselves, they were effectually prevented 
by previous catechetical instructions, explaining more distinctly 
and fully what was but briefly hinted in the Creeds. To con- 
clude this head: as to the Roman Creed, there is no reason to 
lay any more stress upon it than upon the Creeds of Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, or Origen; or the Creed of Jerusalem, Se. all of 
them, probably, as old or older than the Roman: nor is it to 
be expected that every Creed, or any Creed designed only for 
the office of baptism, should teach, in explicit terms, all that is 
necessary to be believed by Christians. Yet, after all, even the 
Roman (called the Apostles’) Creed, short as it is, when rightly 
understood, is diametrically opposite to the Arian principles; 
and, if it must be called a paraphrase, is such a paraphrase on 
the text of St. Matthew as sufficiently confirms the sense which 
I have given of it. Our Saviour Christ is, in the Roman Creed, 
characterised under the title of povoyevijs, or only-begotten of the 
Father. The meaning of that title or character was well known 
to the compilers of that Creed, and to the primitive catechists of 
the Church, who would not fail to acquaint the catechumens with 
it. The ancients are unanimous in understanding Christ’s son- 
ship of his divine nature. To call him the only-begotten, or the 
Son, of God the Father, was, in their account, declaring him to 
be of the same nature with God the Father; as truly God, as 
the Son of man is truly man™. Hence therefore it is manifest 
that the Roman Creed, though briefly, yet fully sets forth the 
divinity of Christ, as has been shewn more at large by Bishop 
Bull". And the learned Stillingfleet, who well understood this 
matter, had good reason to say, “ That although the Apostles’ 
“ Creed does not in express words declare the divinity of the 
“ three Persons in the unity of the divine essence; yet taking 
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« the sense of those articles as the Christian Church understood 
‘them from the Apostles’ times, then we have as full and clear 
“ evidence of this doctrine, as we have that we received the Scrip- 
“ tures from them®.” Tf then we are to learn from the Apostles’ 
Creed how the words of the form of baptism were universally 
understood in the primitive Church, we must understand the 
words of that form in the same sense as those articles of the 
Creed were universally understood in the primitive Church. For 
to pretend that the form of baptism is to be interpreted from 
the Creed, as understood by the primitive Church; and at the 
same time to put a novel construction upon the Creed itself, is 
such an affront to common sense, and such an abuse of the 
readers, as one shall seldom meet with among men of letters. 

Upon the whole, these things are evident ; 1. That the sense of 
the primitive Church, in the articles concerning Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, may be certainly known otherwise than from 
the Creeds. 2. That the Creeds themselves ought to be inter- 
preted according to that sense so known, having been so under- 
stood from the beginning, or from the time of their compiling?. 
3. That by laying of ancient testimonies together, and comparing 
of evidences, we have full and clear proof that the primitive 
Church never imagined baptism to run in the name of the Father 
only as God, and of the two other Persons as creatures; but in 
the name of three Persons, every one God, and all together the 
one God of Christians. 

And now, my Christian brethren, what remains but to exhort 
and warn you, as you tender your everlasting salvation, to abide 
evermore in that faith whereunto you have been baptized, 
and which alone can give you any reasonable confidence, or 
hope of assurance towards God. Remember those who have 
gone before you, the Apostles and primitive martyrs and con- 
fessors, “ whose faith follow, considering the end of their conver- 


© Stillingfleet on the Trinity, ch. ix. 


p- 229. 

P N.B. A late writer (Modest Plea, 
&c. continued, p. 54.) says, that Dr. 
W. (speaking of the Creeds) is forced 
to add, “as interpreted by those that 
** recite them ;”’ and the reason of it, 
he says, is, “‘ because the oldest Creeds 
** mention nothing of those matters,” 
i.e. the eternity and consubstantiality 
of God the Son. To which I answer, 
1. That I had good reason to refer to 
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the primitive writings for the inter- 
pretation of Creeds ; especially at this 
distance, when unlearned readers may 
the more easily be imposed upon by 
a novel sense put upon them. 2. That 
this writer betrays his ignorance of the 
oldest Creeds; which, if they do not 
explicitly declare those articles, yet 
all, or most of them, do it implicitly : 
Irenzeus’s, Tertullian’s, Origen’s, Je- 
rusalem Creed, Apostles’, &c. 
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“sation. Jesus Christ 7s the same yesterday, to-day, and 
“for ever. Be not carried about with divers and strange 
“ doctrines, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 
‘whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” What have they 
done, by reviving antiquated heresies, but disturbed the minds of 
the simple, raised confusion and distraction amongst many, and 
given a handle to Libertines, Deists, and Atheists, to insult and 
to blaspheme? What is there in Arianism, either of truth, 
or even of probability, to make us amends for these things? 
I mention not the daily inroads made upon Christian simplicity 
and godly sincerity; the wiles and artifices, dissimulation and 
disguises, by which it was at first promoted and propagated, and 
without which it cannot any where subsist. To this very day 
the patrons of it have no other way left, but to conceal and 
cover its deformity as much as possible; stifling of evidences 
that make against it, misrepresenting the truth of history, 
taking advantage of ambiguous terms, keeping off in generals, not 
daring so much as to own the certain and inevitable consequences 
of their principles, hardly the principles themselves ; not trusting 
either to a fair, open, and regular examination, but shrinking 
always from the very point in question; opposing, objecting, 
cavilling perpetually against the orthodow scheme, but taking 
little or no care, either to answer, or so much as to mention, the 
main difficulties and inconsistencies visible in their own. For 
the truth of this I appeal to all who have been any thing curious 
observers of the rise, and progress, and present state of this 
heresy amongst us. They must not blame us for calling their 
doctrine heresy, which it really is, when they have the face so 
often to call ours new scholastic hypotheses, which it really is not. 
Names of reproach might have been spared on both sides, 
had not they began, and set us an example. Had they been 
contented modestly to propose their doubts, with their reasons 
for them; had they fairly and ingenuously set forth the argu- 
ments on our side of the question in their full strength, and then 
brought their own to set against them, and balance them ; had 
they been willing to acknowledge, (what is undoubtedly true,) 
that we have many and great reasons such as must weigh even 
with wise and good men, for what we believe and profess ; much 
from Scripture, much from antiquity, and countenanced, now 
many centuries, by the sober and thinking part of the Christian 
world; had they freely owned this, giving at the same time 
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their reasons on the other side, and leaving impartial men, after 
a fair and full hearing, to judge which should outweigh: I say, 
had they took this reasonable and ingenuous method, like 
modest inquirers after truth, I know not whether any fair 
and candid man would have condemned, or not have commended 
them for it. But when nothing less will serve the turn but 
misrepresenting us, as following only new scholastic hypotheses ; 
when antiquity is searched only to pick out such passages 
as seem to make for one side, and much a7v¢ used even to make 
them seem so; when our main strength from Scripture and 
from antiquity is, in a manner, totally concealed and disguised, 
and the principal objections and difficulties of their own scheme 
passed over in silence; the orthodoz, all the while, being repre- 
sented as a parcel of men overrun with prejudice and bigotry, 
preferring human and modern decisions, the words of men, before 
the infallible word of God; full of contradiction and absurdity, 
and bereft, in a manner, of common sense: I say, when this is 
the method which some please to take to revive an old heresy, 
such rude attacks upon our common faith, though we had less to 
say for it, are never to be justified ; nor indeed are they capable 
of any kind excuse, when the men are so far from proving that 
we have been mistaken in this matter, that they dare not trust 
the merits of the cause to a fair, open, and calm hearing. 
‘They dare not venture to set their scheme in its true colours 
and naked simplicity against ours, fearing lest impartial men 
should too plainly see what advantage we are sure to have upon 
a just comparison. It is wngenerous and mean in any cause, (in 
this it is dmpious,) not to suffer all that can justly be pleaded on 
the opposite side to appear in its full light and strength. What 
harm can there be in admitting what is truth and fact, suppose 
it relate either to Scripture or antiquity? Let the evidences 
be produced, at least; the weight of them may be considered 
afterwards. And what if Arianism should not happen to 
prevail in this so fair and just a method? How can it be 
remedied ¢ Must it be obtruded upon us, true or false, right or 
wrong, with or without reason? If there really be not evidence 
sufficient for it, or if it must be overpowered by contrary 
evidence, then this we may certainly depend on, either that the 
Arian doctrine is false, or, at the lowest, that no man can 
be obliged to think it ¢rwe: which consideration alone may 
0 2 
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be enough to satisfy any conscientious man in rejecting it, in its 
present circumstances. 

To conclude all in a few words: one thing we may require 
and demand in the present case; that before we venture to 
dethrone our God and Saviour, by bringing him down to the 
rank of creatures; before we presume to abridge him of those 
honours, and that worship, which he has held in the Christian 
Church by a prescription of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen hundred 
years; before we run upon what has hitherto been accounted 
blasphemy, horrid blasphemy, by the wisest, the greatest, and 
most eminent lights of the Christian Church, in former and 
in latter ages; before we disclaim our solemn vows in baptism, 
where we dedicated ourselves to the service and worship of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God blessed for ever; before 
we go these lengths, let us, at least, have things fairly and 
impartially examined, in sincerity and singleness of heart; 
disguising nothing, nor smothering any evidences, but com- 
paring things with things, Scripture with Scripture, reason 
with reason, and then balancing the whole account: let us 
know, in some measure, what we do, that we run not blindfold 
into our own certain damnation. In the mean while, it behoves 
us to retain steadfastly, what we have hitherto piously believed 
and professed, in the integrity of our hearts and minds. And 
may the sacred Three, to whom we once have so solemnly 
devoted all our services, accept of our sincere endeavours 
to preserve and keep up that divine honour, which has been 
hitherto (and we doubt not, justly) paid to each of them. 
T'o the same most holy, undivided Trinity, God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, adoration and worship, 
in all churches of the saints, now and for evermore. Amen. 
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SIR, 


I HAVE read over your Reply, lately published. I perceive 
you are much disturbed at the freedom I took with you, in 
that part of my Defence which concerned you: and though you 
have, for several years last past, been acting the part of a 
censor, and a severe one too, (if we consider the intention rather 
than the effect,) upon many great, good, and learned men, ancient 
and modern; yet when it comes to be your own case to be ani- 
madverted upon, (however justly, and upon a necessary occasion, ) 
you are not able to bear it with due temper of mind. I am very 
unwilling to give you any further disturbance: and, indeed, 
were your Reply to be read only by men of letters, I should not 
have a thought of returning any answer to it. But since the 
controversy, about the ever blessed Trinity, is now spread among 
all kinds of readers, I have judged it necessary, in so momentous 
a cause, to take some notice of what you have done, for the sake 
of some well-meaning men who might otherwise happen to be 
imposed upon by it. 

You divide your work into two parts, defensive and offensive : 
the first, to take off (so far as you are able) what I had charged 
you with; the second, to retort the charge, and to raise objec- 
tions from antiquity, chiefly against the Catholic cause, which I 
have the honour to espouse. 

My Answer, accordingly, if it shall be thought needful to 
earry it through, must consist of two parts: one to shew that 
you have not been able to take off what I had charged you with; 
the other to make it appear that your objections against us are 
slight and trivial, not capable of doing our cause harm. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


Which is to shew that you have not been able to take off what I had 
charged upon you. 


The Charge was contained under two heads: 

1. General fallacies, running through your whole book, en- 
titled Disquisitiones Modeste. 

2. Particular defects, viz. misquotations, misconstructions, 
misrepresentations, &c. 

I do not add the epithets of gross, egregrious, or the like, as you 
are pleased to do, (Reply, p. 100,) because, if I can prove the 
facts, the reader may be left to judge how gross or how egregious 
any msconstructions, misrepresentations, &e. are: and because 
those and the like epithets or decorations, are then only useful, 
when a writer lies under the unhappy necessity of endeavouring 
to make. up. in words what he wants of proof. But to come 
directly to the matter in hand, I must begin with the charge of 
general fallacies, which were three, and which I shall take in 
their order : , 

1. The first general fallacy charged upon you, was, your 
making essence and person to signify the same. One individual 
or numerical essence you every where interpret to a Sabellian 
sense; understanding by it one individual Hypostasis or real 
Person. In your Reply, you admit (p. 5.) that the same nume- 
rical intellectual essence is, with you, equivalent to same person : 
so that the fact charged upon you stands good, by your own 
confession. 

Now then, let us see whether you have dealt fairly and justly 
with Bishop Bull. I observed what influence this one principle, 
or postulatum, of yours must have upon the state of the general 
question ; and indeed upon your whole thread of reasoning quite 
through your book. For, if it appears that you have set out 
upon a false ground, you must of course blunder all the way, 
running into a perpetual ignoratio elenchi, (as the Schools call 
it,) that is, disputing besides the question: which, under pretence 
and show of confuting Bishop Bull, is really nothing else but 
confuting an imagination of your own. The question with Bishop 
Bull was, whether the Ante-Nicene Fathers believed the Son to 
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be of an eernal, uncreated, and strictly divine substance. But 
with you it is, whether they believed him to be the same nume- 
rical intellectual essence (that is, as you interpret it, Person) with 
the Father. Thus you have changed the very state of the 
general question, and must of course argue all along wide of the 
point. So, when you come to particular authors, you still pursue 
the same mistake that you began with. You state the question 
relating to Barnabas (Disquis. Mod. p. 7.) thus; Whether he 
makes Father and Son one numerical essence : which is the same 
with you, as to ask, whether he makes them the same Person. 
The question is stated the same way, in respect of Hermas?, 
Clemens of Rome’, Justin Martyr’, and others. With this 
kind of grave impertinence you go on confuting Bishop Bull, 
without so much as attacking him; while the main weight and 
force of your reasonings (when they really have any) falls not 
upon any thing which he has asserted, but upon quite another 
thing, which you have been pleased to invent for him. It is 
now time to hear what you have to say in defence of this 
peculiar piece of management. Your excuses for it are reducible 
to three heads. - 1st, That you did not know what Bishop Bull 
meant. 2dly, That you had interpreted numerical essence as all 
the present orthodox do, whose cause Bishop Bull is supposed to 
have espoused. 3dly, That numerical essence does and must 
signify what you pretend, and nothing else. Though I have 
not taken your own words, yet, I think, I have here given your 
full sense ; and more distinctly and clearly than you have done. 
I am next to examine your ewcuses, one by one. 

1. You did not know what Bishop Bull meant, or in what 
sense he maintaimed the consubstantiality. So you pretend in 
your booke, and repeat it in your Reply, that you are “not 
“certain whether he” (the Bishop) “ pleaded for a numerical 
“ or specific unity of essence ;” taking it for granted that every 
numerical Unity is such as you have described ; and that there 
is no medium between numerical, in your sense, and specific ; 
that is, no medium between Sabellianism and Tritheism. This 
indeed is the apérov wWeddos, the prime falsehood which you set 
out with, and proceed upon; and which makes all your dis- 
courses on this head confused, and wide of the point. But of 
this more presently. As to Bishop Bull, if you had not saga- 
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city enough to perceive what he meant, you might however 
easily and certainly have known, that he did not mean what you 
are pleased to put upon him; because he has plainly, frequently, 
and constantly denied numerical Unity, in the sense of personal 
identity. His intent was not to prove that the Fathers were 
Sabellians, (as your way of opposing him every where supposes, ) 
but that they were not Arians. This you could not but know, 
if you know any thing: and therefore the method and way 
which you pitched upon, of writing against his book, was, to 
say the least of it, very unfair and disingenuous. You would 
have your readers believe that you have confuted the Bishop, 
when in reality, after granting you all that you have been able 
to prove, it is not to the purpose, is no confutation of what the 
Bishop has asserted, but of another proposition which the Bishop 
himself had disowned, as much as you can do. The charge there- 
fore of mistaking the question stands good against you; and, 
what is more, wilful mistaking, since you could not be ignorant 
that Bishop Bull did not intend to assert numerical Unity in 
that sense wherein you oppose it. This is sufficient for me in 
defence of my charge. But for the clearer apprehension of Bishop 
Bull’s meaning in relation to this matter, I will next cite you 
some of his own words: 

“ As concerning the specific Unity of Persons in the blessed 
“ Trinity, such as is the union of supposita, or persons, among things 
“ ereated, (for instance, of three men, Peter, Paul, and John, 
‘“‘ which are separate from one another, and do not any way de- 
“‘ pend upon each other as to their essence,) this the Fathers of 
“‘ the first ages never dreamed of. They acknowledged a very 
“ different union of the divine Persons, such as there is no pat- 
“ tern of, no resemblance perfectly answering to it, whereby to 
illustrate it, among created beings. They explain the matter 
“ thus: that God the Father is, as I said, the Head and Foun- 
‘tain of divinity, from whom the Son and Holy Ghost are de- 
“ rived, but so derived as not to be divided from the Father's 
‘“ Person, but they are in the Father, and the Father in them, 
“by a certain wepexdpnots, or inhabitation, so called, as I have 
“ shewn at large. Defens. Fid. Nic. sect. iv. lib. 4. Petavius 
“ himself contends that from this wepixydpnos, inhabitation, a 
“ numerical Unity may be inferred, Petav. lib. iv. cap. 16. It 
“is certainly manifest that this explication can no way consist 
“with the Arian hypothesis: and it is also manifest that Ziri- 
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“ theism is excluded by it, and the unity of the Godhead made 
‘‘consistent with a real distinction of Persons.” 

Thus far Bishop Bull, in his answer to Gilbert Clarkes. He 
speaks much to the same purpose also in his Defence of the 
Nicene Faith. “ As to numerical Unity of substance of Father 
“and Son, (which Huetius says was denied by Origen,) I can 
“make it evident that Origen acknowledged that Unity as far 
‘‘as any of the earlier Fathers, and even Athanasius himself 
“ acknowledged it: that is, Origen believed the Father, Son, 
“and Holy Ghost, though really three Persons, yet to have no 
“ divided or separate existence, (as three men have,) but to be 
“ intimately united and conjoined one with another, and to exist 
“in each other, and (as I may so speak) to pervade and per- 
“meate one another by an ineffable mepixépnois, which the 
“ Schoolmen call inhabitation: from which inhabitation, Peta- 
“vius asserts that a numerical Unity must necessarily be in- 
‘* ferred.” 

From this account of Bishop Bull, it is evident that he nei- 
ther admitted specific Unity, nor numerical in your sense: and 
therefore it was very artificial of you to say that you knew not 
which of the two he intended, as if he must have meant one, 
when it is so plain that he meant neither, but utterly denied 
both. He did indeed assert, as you see, numerical Unity, but 
not in your sense, not in the Sabellian sense of personal identity. 

2. The second excuse you make for your impertinent manner 
of opposing Bishop Bull without contradicting him is, that you 
interpreted nwmerical essence as all the ~present orthodox do, 
whose cause Bishop Bull is supposed to espouse. So you tell 
us in the Preface to Modest Disquisitionsi, that you dispute 
against the consubstantiality, in no other than the numerical 
sense, as asserted by all the orthodox. Now, supposing it were 
certainly true, (as it is certainly false,) that all, who at present 
pass for orthodox, understood numerical essence in the same sense 
as you oppose it in; yet would it not be fair towards Bishop 
Bull, to put that sense upon him which he so fully and so con- 
stantly disowns and disclaims. All that you should have done 
in this case, should haye been to have observed, that Bishop 
Bull’s book is nothing to the purpose of the present orthodox, 
who are all Sabellians, inasmuch as he has only shewn that the 
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Fathers were not Arians, has not proved that they were Sabel- 
lians. And you might have took notice on this occasion, how 
weak and inconsistent all the orthodox are, in receiving and 
applauding Bishop Bull’s book, a book which has proved nothing 
which can serve their purpose; a book which is so far from 
asserting Sabellianism, that is, orthodoxy, (as it is called,) that it 
rather stands in direct opposition to it. Now this would have 
been the fair open way, as well towards the present orthodox, as 
towards Bishop Bull. Towards the Jatter, because it is a certain 
truth that he has by no means served the cause of Sabellianism, 
or of numerical Unity, in your sense: towards the former, be- 
cause it might have given them an opportunity of explaining 
themselves upon this head; and they might take their choice, 
either to give up Bishop Bull and all the Fathers at once, or 
else (which is most likely) declare what you say of them to be 
pure calumny and defamation. For my part, I make no doubt 
but it is a slander upon them; and that you will be found at 
length to understand as little of the moderns, as you do of the 
ancients. 1 have good reason for what I say, from one particu- 
lar instance which I meet with in your Reply, p.102. I am 
there represented, as having ‘‘ departed from the general re- 
“ eeived doctrine of the Church, from the fourth century to this 
“present age,” for no other reason but for saying, I mean “a 
“real person and no mode.” Is it then really so, that all the 
orthodox, from the fourth century down to the present, have 
believed a person to be a mode, that is, in plain English, a man- 
ner ; and three persons to be three manners? Believe it that 
ean: I have a much better opinion, nay, certain knowledge of 
them. The Catholics indeed, down from the fourth (I may say 
from the first) century, have believed that there is no disparity 
of nature, no division of substance, no difference in any perfec- 
tion between Father and Son; but that they are equally wise, 
equally infinite, equally perfect in all respects ; differing only in 
this, that one is a Father, and the other a Son, one wnbegotten, 
and the other begotten, as a third is proceeding: and these three 
different manners or modes of existence distinguish the persons 
one from another, perfectly alike and equal in all other respects. 
The phrase therefore of modes of existing, was not designed to 
denote the persons themselves, but their distenguishing characters. 
This is what Dr. South’s authorities sufficiently prove, and all 
that they prove; and, I presume, all that he meant. For, 
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though you are pleased to quote him against me, he is expressly 
for me, where he utterly denies “*that the three divine Persons 
‘ are only three modes of the Deity.” However that be, I take 
my accounts of the ancients from the ancients themselves. If you 
can find any one, I do not say of the fourth, but even of the 
sixth, or eighth century, to go no lower, laying it down for 
Catholic doctrine that a person is a mode, it will be kind to 
oblige us with the discovery. As to the ancients, I will be 
bound to answer for them, that what you say of them from the 
fourth century is pure invention and romance: and as to mo- 
derns, | am very inclinable to hope, I make no scruple to believe, 
that you have misreported them as much as you have done the 
other. 

3. Your third and last excuse is, that numerical essence does 
and must signify what you pretend, and nothing else: and there- 
fore it was right to fix it upon Bishop Bull, who must be sup- 
posed to maintain numerical Unity. This is your meaning, 
(Reply, p. 4,) though you seldom take care to express yourself 
clearly and distinctly. To this I answer, first, that admitting 
that your sense of numerical Unity is the only true and proper 
sense of it; yet does it not follow, that you have any right to fix 
your sense upon Bishop Bull in contradiction to his declared 
sentiments. If any man has a mind to use words in an improper 
sense, provided he gives but sufficient notice of it, he should not 
be rigorously dealt with for it, or have a sense imposed upon 
him which he utterly disclaims. A fair and candid adversary, in 
such a case, should make allowance for words, and attend to the 
thing. 'To make the best of it, it is very unkind and unfair, in- 
dustriously to mistake an author's meaning, in such a case, and to 
go about to confute what he certainly never intended to main- 
tain; nay, what he is known to have denied and disclaimed. 
But to come a little closer to the point; How do you prove, 
after all, that yours is the only proper sense of numerical ? 
What if you should fail here, in the main point of all, wherein 
your great confidence lies, and for the sake of which you have 
raised all this dust upon Bishop Bull, and thrown scandal at 
large both upon ancients and moderns? It is very certain, that 
numerical or individual Unity has been and is maintained by 
Catholics, and Catholics that abhorred Sabellianism. Could you 
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prove that your sense of numerical essence is the only proper sense, 
yet you can never prove that it is the only sense it has been used 
in: so that, at length, the dispute about it would be nothing more 
than a dispute about words. 

But I will give you a plain reason why you can never prove 
your sense of the words to be the only proper sense: it is be- 
cause you can never fix any certain principle of indiwiduation. 
It is for want of this, that you can never assure me, that three 
real Persons may not be, or are not, one numerical or individual 
substance. In short, you know not, precisely, what it is that 
makes one being, or one essence, or one substance. Here your 
metaphysics are plainly defective; and this it is that renders 
all your speculations upon that head vain and fruitless. Tell 
me plainly, is the divine substance present in every place, in 
whole or in part? Is the substance which is present here upon 
earth, that very individual numerical substance which is present 
in heaven, or is it not? Your answer to these questions may 
perhaps suggest something to you, which may help you out 
of your difficulties relating to the Trinity; or else the sense of 
your inability to answer either, may teach you to be less con- 
fident in matters so much above you, and to confess your igno- 
rance in things of this nature, as I freely do mine. 

You tell us very solemnly, (p. 4,) repeating it several times, 
that the same numerical essence neither doth nor ean signify any 
more than one essence in nwmber. Which is only telling us, that 
the same numerical essence is the same numerical essence; aye, 
that it is: and who doubts it? or who is the wiser for these 
weighty discoveries? How shall I ever know, from thence, 
that three real Persons may not be, or are not, one numert- 
cal substance, one being, one God? You will suppose, without 
doubt, that one zntellectual essence and one Person are equiva- 
lent and reciprocal. And I, on the other hand, will seppose the 
contrary, and then we are just as we began. You have not 
proved, nor ever can prove, that three real Persons may not be 
properly called one numerical substance. If you have all along 
gone upon the supposition that they cannot, you have shewn 
that you can mistake, that you can beg the question, that you 
can wander from the point in hand, can trifle much and prove 
little, and that is all. 

The sum then of what I have pleaded to make good my 
charge of the first general fallacy is, that you have set out 
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wrong, mistook the very point in question, pursued your mistake 
all along, and followed your own wanderings, instead of opposing 
Bishop Bull: that you have no ewcuse for understanding numerical 
essence as you do, either from Bishop Bull’s book, who never so 
understands it, or from the Catholic sense of it, ancient or 
modern, which is different from yours, or from the propriety 
of the phrase itself; which may, for any thing you know, admit 
of another sense, and which you have no way of confuting 
but by begging the question; which is not confuting, but rather 
tacitly acknowledging that it is not capable of any confutation. 
So much for the first article: only here I must be so just to you 
as to observe, that you do not always wander from the point in 
question. You do sometimes, indeed often, attempt to prove 
that the Ante-Nicene Fathers were of those principles which 
were afterwards called Arian. So far is pertinent, and is 
directly opposing Bishop Bull. But then I must observe 
further, that lest you should happen, at length, to fail m your 
first point of proving the Fathers to have been Arians, you re- 
serve the other point, as what you can prove and can never fail 
of, namely, that they were not Sabellians: and this is what 
the result of your arguments generally comes to, after you have 
carried them on as far as they can go. ‘The first point is what 
you seem most desirous of proving, were it possible to do it: but 
if you cannot do that, you are content however to prove the 
latter, rather than seem to have done nothing. I should here 
conclude this article, but that two or three incidental things 
should be taken notice of, which must come in here, or no 
where. I had observed !several guards which you had put 
in, in the general state of the question, as it were with design 
to secure a handsome retreat. You say, all the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers; when the most, or the generality might be sufficient. 
I had reason to observe this, because Bishop Bull had, in a 
manner, given up Lactantius: besides, that it is not necessary 
to assert that every writer (suppose Clemens of Rome, or 
Barnabas) has said enough in a short epistle, from whence 
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same with those of the Nicene Fathers. It is sufficient, if 
as many as speak plainly either way are on our side; and 
that none of the earlier writers contradict it, but are in the 
main favourable to us, and probably, if not demonstrably, ours. 
Another guard inserted was, which we ascrise to the Nicene 
Council, instead of, which was asserted by the Nicene Council. 
The reason I had to take notice of this is apparent from 
what hath been said. Numerical essence, rather than same 
essence, was another guard: and what use you make of it is 
visible enough. ‘That this essence, the same numerical essence, 
(or Person, as you understand it,) was communicated to two 
other Persons, is what you demand to have proved: and you 
have some pretence for cavil at the word communicated. This I 
observed before: and your Reply™ is, that what I “call a 
“ pretence to quarrel at the word communicated, is indeed 
“ arguments produced against it, as it is stated by the Bishop, 
‘and which J durst not meddle with nor pretend to answer.” 
The reason of my not answering your cavils against the ex- 
pression was, because it was foreign to my purpose, and because 
we were inquiring, whether Bishop Bull had truly and justly 
represented the ancients, not whether his doctrine (the same 


with the ancient doctrine) is liable to the charge of contradiction. — 


If you are able to prove any thing of that kind (as you are not) 
against Bishop Bull, it will hold equally against the ancients and 
him too; and is of distinct consideration from the point which 
we are now upon. However, if our readers will pardon a small 
digression, I shall here examine those weighty arguments, which 
before, it seems, ‘I durst not meddle with.” 

You object, (Pref. p. 21.) “that the communication of 
“the Father's essence to a Person is inconceivable, because 
“the Person must be supposed to have it, to be a Person.” 
This is nothing but cavilling at a popular way of expres- 
sion. In strictness of speech, the Person of the Son is the 
very thing which is derived, communicated, generated; and 
the Father, in communicating his essence, generates the Person 
of the Son. 

You object further; “that if the same numerical essence of 
“the Father be communicated, then it is the same numerical 
“essence in both, only existing in a different manner.” To 
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which I answer, if you mean by numerical essence, the same 
numerical Person, it is not communicated at all: for the Person 
of the Father only communicates, the Person of the Son is 
communicated: and these two Persons, or Hypostases, constitute 
the same numerical essence; which consequently, as personalized 
in the Son, is begotten, as personalized in the Father, wnbegotien, 
that is, exists in a different manner. The two Persons exist 
after a different manner, which two Persons constitute one 
numerical essence; and therefore I admit that the same nw- 
merical essence does exist in a different manner in the two 
Persons. 

You object also", that “the essence of the Father is unbe- 
‘ gotten, the essence of the Son begotten, therefore both cannot 
“be the same essence.” That both cannot be the same Hypo- 
stasis, or Person, is very certain, for the reason which you give. 
But that two Hypostases, one unbegotten, the other begotten, 
may not constitute one substance, or essence, you have not 
shewn. All these objections of yours turn only upon your mis- 
taken sense of nwmerical essence, and amount to no more than a 
petitio principii; while you take for granted the thing in ques- 
tion, that there cannot be two real Persons in one substance, or 
essence.. 1 can tell you of some, whose judgment you much rely 
on, who must, upon their principles, allow, that the same nume- 
vical substance is both greater and less than the same numerical 
substance ; is remote and distant from the same numerical sub- 
stance; is contained in and contains the same numerical sub- 
stance. (See my Defence, vol. i. p. 448.) They must likewise 
admit of being and being, in the same numerical being ; substance 
and substance, in the same numerical substance: as also being 
and being, where they cannot say beings, in the plural ; substance 
and substance, where they cannot say substances; essence and 
essence, where they cannot say essences. (See my Defence, vol. i. 
p- 371, 372.) These things, perhaps, may appear new and 
strange to you; but if you please to consider them, they may 
be useful to convince you of your fundamental mistake in con- 
fining the phrase of numerical substance to one particular sense 
of your own; and may help to satisfy you that there is nothing 
absurd or contradictory in the supposition, that one and the 
same numerical substance may be both begotten and unbegotten. 
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You may-also please to consider that though the Catholies 
(especially after they came to express themselves accurately) 
would never, or very seldom, say, two substances, two essences, two 
spirits, two lights, two wisdoms, or two wills, any more than two 
Gods or two Lords; yet they never scrupled to say substance of 
substance, essence of essence, spirit of spirit, light of light, wisdom of 
wisdom, will of will, in like manner, as God of God. All which 
is to intimate that the union is not numerical, in the Sabellian, 
that is, in your sense; and yet it is numerical in another ; inso- 
much that you cannot here speak of substances, or essences, in the 
plural, as you may of things specifically united, and no more. 

You object further®, “that the same substance cannot be 
‘“‘ subordinate to none in the Father, and yet subordinate ia the 
“ Son or Holy Ghost.” Yes, it may, if three Persons can be 
one and the same substance, because these Persons may be subor- 
dinate one to another. Here, again, you suppose that three 
Persons cannot be one substance. And now, is not this shrewd 
arguing, thus perpetually to beg the question? You have one 
turn of wit more, and it is against interior production, which you 
pretend is such a “solid argument as J had the wit to leave un- 
“ answered.” Reply, p.6. This “interior production,” you sayP, 
is “ either the production of something or nothing.” Wonderful 
solid! Well, what if it be the production of something? For un- 
doubtedly we do not mean it of a production of nothing, that is, 
of no production. Then you say it must be the production of 
something ew, for a production is always of something new. 
Solid again! that an eternal production must be a production of 
something new. But you cannot conceive, it may be, how any 
production should be e¢ernal. And what if you cannot conceive 
how any thing should be eternal? I expect a proof of you that it 
cannot be. Your supposing it cannot, will give me no satisfac- 
tion. I have now run through your little quirks and subtilties 
upon this head, which yet are not yours, but as old almost as the 
controversy; despised by men of sense all along, despised even 
by yourself thirty years ago; when, with honour to yourself, and 
to the satisfaction and benefit of others, you wrote in defence of 
that ancient faith, which now you revile and blaspheme. 

But to conclude this article, though I have, in civility towards 
you, considered your arguments drawn from the nature and rea- 
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son of the thing, yet I must repeat my observation, that we may 
have nothing to do with them, in our present inquiry relating to 
the ancients; because if they are of any weight, they are as much 
against the faith of the ancients themselves, as against Bishop 
Bull, who acknowledges no other numerical unity than the an- 
cients acknowledged. Having made good my first charge, I pro- 
ceed to a second. 

II. A second general fallacy4 was your arguing from the ex- 
pressions of Arians (famous for dissembling and equivocating) to 
those of the Ante-Nicene writers ; men of a very different stamp 
and character, and who were not under the like temptation of 
saying one thing and meaning another. I had observed that 
you had recourse to this salvo, or fallacy, in order to elude the 
force of some high expressions (in respect of the Son’s divinity) 
which you met with in the Ante-Nicene writers. To this you 
reply, (p. 9.) 

1. That it “is not fairly suggested, that you do this when you 
“ find some expressions run pretty high and strong for the divinity 
“ of Christ: for, in all the places referred to, there is no expres- 
“sion of that nature but in the last.” If you please to look 
back to your Procemium, (p. 4, 5,) you will there find that you 
have made use of the fallacy which I charge you with, as a 
general answer to invalidate the force of most, or all Bishop 
Bull’s testimonies. You observe that the acknowledging of 
Christ to be “God of God,” or “ God before the worlds,” was 
common to many who were utter enemies to the Nicene faith. 
You go on to prove this further by the author of the Opus Im- 
perfectum, which author you pronounce an Arian. You pro- 
ceed to observe from Bishop Bull himself, that the Arians 
serupled not any of the Catholic forms of speech, save only the 
term consubstantial. They would say, for instance, that the Son 
was “ begotten out of the Father himself,” and was “ true God;” 
and they rejected with indignation the charge of making the 
Son a creature. Now, what could be your meaning in these 
remarks, but to insinuate to your reader, that let him meet with 
ever so high expressions of the Son’s divinity among the Ante- 
Nicene writers ; yet, unless they have the very word consubstan- 
tial, they might possibly, or probably, mean no more than the 


‘Arians did after by the same or the like expressions? This is 
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the fallacy which I complained of, and which you often ocea- 
sionally recur to, both in your book and prefaces, to weaken the 
force of Bishop Bull’s authorities. *Some of the places where 
you do this, I referred to in my Defence, which the reader: that 
has a mind to it may turn to; and I do not yet see that I have 
suggested any thing but what is both fair and true. 

2. A second evasion you have in your Reply (p. 5.) is, that 
you said sometimes Arians and Semiarians, whereas I have re- 
presented you, as if you had said Arians only. I do not see that 
this is at all material. If either Arians or Semiarians used 
Catholic expressions without a Catholic meaning, they come so 
far under the same predicament of dissembling and equivocating : 
and that both were notoriously guilty of so doing, is clear from 
all history of those times. The Semiarians in particular were 


often charged with it, both by Catholics and Anomexans. You: 


say, further, that you likewise join mostly with them some of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. But you will never be able to shew that 
those Ante-Nicene Fathers were of different principles from the 
Council of Nice: so that your joining them with the others was 
either foreign to the point, or supposing the very thing in ques- 
tion. | 

3. You reply, thirdly, (p. 10,) that “‘sure it must be a very 
* uncharitable censure to pronounce of near a thousand bishops 
“ convened at Antioch, Seleucia, Sirmium, Ariminum, and else- 
“ where, that they were a pack of hypocrites and equivocating 
“ knaves.’” To which I make answer, first, that I know not 
how you will be able to make out near your number. If you 
add the numbers of the several councils, you may probably 
reckon many of the same men twice or thrice over. Neither 
were the men that made up those cowncils all of them Arians. 
There were but eighty of the whole four hundred at Ariminum 
really Arians. So that probably three hundred and twenty 
were imposed upon by the rest, and the charge of equivocating 
lies upon the eighty only. And it is evident, not only from 
Athanasius, but also from Sulpicius Severus, and St. Jerome, 
and indeed from all the historians, and all the accounts we have 
of that Council, that the Arians at Ariminum carried their point 
by equivocation and wile; and that the Catholics, most of them, 
were imposed upon by double entendres. ‘They went upon those 
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charitable principles which you are pleased to recommend. They 
could not imagine there was so much latent insincerity and guile, 
under so many fine words and fair pretences from men of their 
own order. 

2. I answer, secondly, that there may be some difference be- 
tween charging men with eqguivocation and calling them knaves. 
There is a reverend Doctor, whom I seruple not to charge with 
equivocating. He says, in a preface’, he has many things which 
hinder him from receding from the belief of Christ’s true divinity: 
and it is well known what he once meant by Christ’s true divinity, 
when he wrote a Tract t with that title in defence of it. Who 
would not charitably believe, from hence, that he still retained 
the same faith in the same frue divinity? But see what he means 
by Christ’s true divinity, (Disg. Mod. p.25.") where he commends 


Justin Martyr for maintaining Christ’s true divinity, making this 


an argument of it, that Justin’s sentiments were clearly opposite 
to the doctrine of the Nicene Council. Hence it is manifest 
that the Doctor equivocates in the phrase true diwinity. The 
fact I maintain; but if from thence you will infer that he is an 
equivocating knave, remember that the inference is yours, and 
not mine. , 

4. You reply, fourthly, as from Sozomen, “ that when the 
« Arians first appeared, many bishops, a considerable number of 
“ the clergy, and no small part of the people favoured his 
“party; and that two synods convened at Bithynia and Pa- 
“ lestine, wrote to their brethren to communicate with those 
“ Arians, as being orthodow.” And here you ask, “ Were all 
“those holy men and able judges, those synods, bishops, clerks, 
“and laity, a pack of hypoeritical dissemblers and equivocating 
* knaves?” No; I charitably believe otherwise. The synods, 
bishops, clerks, and laity, who received the Arians as orthodoz, 
were not, probably, the eguivocating knaves, (as you choose to 
express it,) but the Arians: who, by fair words and artful con- 
fessions, appeared to be what they were not, and so were re- 





S Ut verum fatear, multa sunt que 
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ceived as orthodox. You will remember that the principal of 
those holy men and able judges that promoted Arius’s interest in 
the Synod of Bithynia, was Eusebius of Nicomedia; the same 
man that afterwards professed *his assent and consent to the 
Nicene Creed, as the true Catholic faith; and excused his not 
consenting to the anathematizing of Arius upon this. foot, that 
he thought Arius had been much misrepresented, and that he 
knew from Arius’s own letters that he was not the man that 
the Council took him to be. Now if Eusebius, the principal 
man of the Synod of Bithynia, was thus imposed upon by 
Arius’s fair pretences, no doubt but he represented Arius’s 
case to the Synod, as favourably as he himself had conceived of 
it: and then no wonder if a man was received as orthodox, who 
was really believed to be orthodow. If you think that Eusebius, 
all the while, knew that Arius was not orthodox, in my sense of 
the word; admitting that, yet he might, for any thing I know, 
represent him as such then, as well as he did after: if so, the 
only eguivocating knave might be Eusebius of Nicomedia ; the 
rest might be imposed upon by his representations and colour- 
ings. Holy men and able judges can judge no otherwise of facts 
but as they are reported : and how could it be remedied, if Arius 
happened to get good testimonials, though himself an ill man? 
But enough of this matter: as to the Arian custom of eguwivo- 
cating, and thereby imposing upon honest men, the fact being 
plain, I shall insist no longer upon it, only referring to a few 
authorsY who give a summary account of it. 

Ill. A third general fallacy, just hinted in my Defence, 
(p. 511.) was, your arguing against the faith of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, in respect of Christ’s real divinity, from this topic; 
that they often distinguish God from Christ, and call the Father 
God absolutely. 

Here again you complain of me for wnfair dealing. But how, 
or wherein am I wnfair towards you? You say (Reply, p. 11,) 
“ that your first instance of this nature is from the epistle of 
“¢ Clemens Romanus, where he constantly separates (distinguishes 
“you mean) Jesus Christ from that God, whom he styles the 
“true and only God, but never once calls him God.” If this 
answer be any thing pertinent, I suppose your meaning is, that 
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your argument did not turn upon this, that Christ was distin- 
guished from God; but upon these further considerations, that 
Christ is constantly so distinguished by Clemens, and never once 
called God. You may, if you please, call all those considerations 
put together, one argument: but they appeared to me to be 
distinct and several. You observe zof Clemens, that he perpe- 
tually distinguishes Christ from God, (Christum a Deo perpetuo 
distinguit.) This was one consideration, or presumption in 
favour of your principles. A second you add immediately after, 
Deum vero ne semel nuncupat, But he never calls Christ God. 
You proceed to illustrate your first observation by such in- 
stances as these following; that Clemens wishes grace and 
peace to the Corinthians from Almighty God, by Jesus Christ; 
that he introduces (chap. xx.) the great Creator and Lord of the 
Universe distributing his blessings by Jesus Christ ; that Christ 
was sent of God, chap. xlii. and that the Apostles had their 
commission by Christ from God, chap. xliii. Now to what 
purpose were these several instances produced, except you 
intended them as so many arguments against Clemens’s be- 
lieving Christ to be consubstantial with him whom alone he 
ealls God, and from whom he distinguishes Christ ? But I insist 
upon it, that there is no weight at all in this argument. Nothing 
has been more common with writers, who have fully believed 
the doctrine of a coeternal Trinity, than this manner of speak- 
ing ; especially when they have been thinking on another subject, 
and had no occasion to speak of Christ’s divinity. And what if 
Clemens, or Polycarp, or any other writer, in a short epistle, or 
tract, has spoke of the Father only, under the title of God, and 
of the Son as Lord, or Saviour, or High-Priest? How often 
might the same thing be observed in modern treatises, or 
sermons of very orthodox men! I see no consequence that can 
be justly drawn against our principles from these premises. 
And if Clemens called the Father the only God, or only true 
God, though that be a distinct argument from the former; yet 
neither does it prove any thing more than the other, as I have 
shewn in another place@. 

But you refer me to some collections of yours in another book > 
from Origen: who, it seems, in his book against Celsus, distin- 
guishes and separates (so you say, p. 12.) Christ from him who is 
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God above all; and declares, in the name of the generality of 
Christians, that Christ is not the God above all. This is not 
pertinent to the point in hand, having no relation to the fallacy 
I charged you with, nor belonging to the book which I was 
animadyerting upon. But that I may not stand upon niceties 
with you, I will give you an answer to this new pretence. It is 
very certain that Origen never intended to deny that Christ is 
God above all; because all Catholies¢, (I might say heretics too 
for the most: part,) both before and after Origen’s time, as well 
as Origen himself, understood Rom. ix. 5. of God the Son, there 
styled én ravrwy Ocds, or God above-all. Yet there is a cer- 
tain sense in which the ancients have denied Christ to be the 
God above all; namely, when so understood as to make Christ 
the very Person of the Father, as the Sabellians understood it4, 
or to set him above the Father*, or above the Creator® of the 
world, as some other heretics pretended. In this latter sense it 
is, that Origen denies the Son to be God above all; as he had 
reason to do, because it would have been denying his subordina- 
tion and sonship, and inverting the order of the Persons, to have 
asserted that Christ was in any sense above the Father, or so 
God above all, as to have the Creater, or Father, subordinate 
to him. 

Notwithstanding all this, Origen himself, in the very page 
before that which you refer to, asserts and maintains the Catho- 
lic doctrine in full and express terms, the very same doctrine 
that we contend for at this day. For, having objected to Cel- 
sus the worship of many Gods, telling him that if he would be 
consistent with his principles, he should not talk of the kingdom 
of God, in the singular, but of Gods, in the plural; he then 
bethinks himself that the argument might be retorted upon 
Christians, as worshipping two Gods, viz. the Father and Christ. 
Here was the critical place ; here, if any where, we shall see of 
what principles Origen was. Well, how does Origen get rid of 
the objection? Not by saying that the Father only is God, in a 
proper sense: not by saying that the Father is supreme God, 
and the Son another God under him. No; he was wiser than to 


€ See the testimonies in Mills ; and € Origen contr. Cels. p. 387. Basil. 
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make himself ridiculous to Jew and Gentile by such a weak 
answer. But he solves the difficulty by asserting the Unity of 
Father and Son: and, after he had guarded his assertion from 
any Sabellian construction, he triumphantly closes up all in these 
words; “‘ We therefore, as 1 have shewn, worship one God, the 
“ Father and Sonh.” Thus he at once cleared the Christian 
doctrine from Polytheism, and made good the charge against the 
Pagans. 

From what hath been said it may appear, that Origen has 
denied no more than all Catholics deny, namely, that the Father 
is subordinate to the Son; and has asserted as much as any 
Catholic contends for. We do not say that Christ is that Per- 
son who is ordinarily and eminently styled God above all; nor 
that he is in any sense or respect above the Creator, or above 
God the Father, being subordinate to him; but we assert that 
he is essentially one God with him who is the Father, and, as 
such, is God above all: and this very doctrine is plainly Origen’s, 
as well as ours. You have forced me into this digression, by 
making your objection in a wrong place; and therefore let that 
be my excuse to the reader for it. Now I return. 

I have run through the three general fallacies which I charged 
you with. Your feeble endeavours to take them off prove inef- 
fectual: and they now return upon you with the greater force. 

I am next to consider the particular defects. But, before I 
proceed further, it will here be proper to remove a complaint of 
yours, which you repeat more than once; it is a complaint of my 
management and conduct relating to your book. 

You tell me (p. 2.) that I “ have not defended any of the 
“ Bishop’s arguments which you had produced and answered ; 
“nor made any reply to those numerous arguments which you 
“‘ produced from the Ante-Nicene Fathers against mine and the 
“ Bishop’s sentiments.”—In another place you say thus, (p. 57,) 
“ He is obliged, if he would indeed defend the Bishop, to invali- 
“ date and refute the answers that I have given to all his argu- 
“ments, and to do this entirely, and not by culling out two or 
** three instances, and leaving all the rest in their full strength ; 
‘‘ that being in all the other cases, to leave the Bishop in the 
* lurch.” 


By all this you seem to think that Bishop Bull’s celebrated 
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performance is in some danger of sinking in its character, if 
your Modest Disquisitions be not particularly answered, para- 
graph by paragraph; and that I ought to have paid so much 
respect to your Work, as either not to have meddled at all with 
it, or to have attended you all the way through it. Now, as to 
this matter, I will here frankly declare to you my real thoughts, 
in the following particulars : 

1. In the first place, | am so far from apprehending any danger 
to Bishop Bull, and his cause, from your book, that I should 
never have given myself the trouble of remarking at all upon it, 
had it not been given out to English readers (who must take 
such things on trust) that Bishop Bull’s famed piece would 
receive an answer, such as should satisfy all learned and un- 
prejudiced persons. I knew that a Latin book could do no 
harm, but among those that could read Latin: and such I 
thought might, for the most part, be very safely trusted, having 
Bishop Bull’s book to compare with yours, which alone is suffi- 
cient to answer for itself, with men of any judgment. The dan- 
ger was not from the book itself, but from the reports made of it : 
and it concerned me to take care that English readers might not 
be imposed upon; which was one principal motive of my doing 
what I did. 

2. I considered further, that this controversy being of all others 
the most nice and intricate, and in which it is the easiest for a 
writer, that has a mind to it, to confound and puzzle such 
readers as have not been conversant in it; I say, I considered 
that it might be useful even to some Latin readers to point out 
the principal flaws and fallacies in your performance, which when 
done, your whole book is in a manner answered; or however 
answered as far as is needful, to prevent any honest man’s being 
imposed upon by it. 

3. You will give me leave to tell you, with all due respect, 
(however frankly,) that a writer who begins, and proceeds as 
you do, has no reason to expect an answer paragraph by para- 
graph ; because there is a shorter and much better way of deal- 
ing with authors that are not careful to write pertinently. Who, 
do you imagine, would be at the trouble of telling you a hundred 
times over, that this argument is good against the Sabellians, 
and in such a sense of numerical essence as is not to the purpose ; 
but in Bishop Bull’s sense, and in the true sense, the argument is 
of no weight at all? One short general answer is sufficient in such 
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a case; and is in reality as long as the objection, which is only 
repetition of the same thing. Had you stated the question fairly, 
kept close to the point in hand, arguing pertinently at least, if 
not solidly, all along, directly opposing that, and that only, which 
Bishop Bull undertook to prove; then indeed it might have 
concerned us to attend upon you all the way through, and to 
have defended the Bishop against your attacks. But when 
instead of this, you set out upon a wrong foot, and wander wide 
and far from the mark you should have aimed at : when, instead 
of attacking Bishop Bull directly, you encounter for the most 
part a phantom of your own, and fight with your shadow: in 
such a case as this, we have no need to be solicitous about the 
Bishop. ‘Those formidable preparations, which might be other- 
wise apt to strike terror into us, are happily diverted another 
way: all we have now left to do, is to stand by unconcerned, 
look on, and smile. ‘These are my reasons, why I hold myself 
excused from making any more particular answer to your nwme- 
‘rous arguments, as you are pleased to eall them. You may give 
us leave to judge how far our cause may be endangered by what 
you have done : and if we who are friends to the Bishop and his 
cause, are in no pain about either, nor at all afraid of leaving 
them im the lurch, you may be very easy. Now I proceed to 
make good the particulars of the charge upon you: misquota- 
tions, misconstructions, misrepresentations, reviving of old and trite 
objections, concealing the answers, &c. These, I think, reach to 
about twenty particulars, which shall all be considered in the 
same order as laid down in my Defence. 

I. I charge you! with a misquotation* of Polycarp’s Doxo- 
logy, recorded in the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna. You 
left out, as I said, the two most material words, civ airé, on 
which the Bishop’s argument chiefly depended. You acknow- 
ledge in your Reply (p. 13.) that you left those words out; and 
the reason you give is, because “ they are neither in the edition 
*‘ of Bishop Usher, nor of Cotelerius, from whom you cited the 
“passage.” This answer, give me leave to say, is more unkind 
to yourself than the charge Imade. I had compared the dif- 
ferent readings of the Doxology in the two editions, Eusebius’s 
and Bishop Usher's. 1 considered, that if you should pretend 
to follow Bishop Usher and Cotelerius, you had falsified in two 


i See my Defence, vol. i. p. 511.  * Disquisit. Mod. p. 22. 
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places, changing <6’ of into dv of, and kcal mveduare into év mved- 
part, which are very material alterations. But if you should 
pretend to copy from Eusebius, there you had left out otv 
ai7@. The latter being a sin of omission only, and more excus- 
able than putting words into the text, I chose to fix the charge 
there where it might fall the lightest, and seem rather a slip 
than any ill design. I had another reason, why I was willing 
to charge it as an omission out of the text of Eusebius; and that 
was because Bishop Bull had followed Eusebius’s copy. Now if 
you had a mind to take another reading from Usher and Cote- 
lerius, you should have given notice that Bishop Bull had made 
use of a faulty copy, before you had triumphed over him; and 
should have observed that Usher’s and Cotelerius’s reading was 
the true one. But not a word do you say of this; and the rea- 
son of your deep silence, in this respect, is very evident. Bishop 
Bull’s argument was strong and good, according to Eusebius’s 
reading: and according to Usher’s and Cotelerius’s, it would 
have been still stronger and fuller. Since therefore neither of 
the readings would serve your purpose, you lay aside both, and 
invent a new one of your own!: and then you might securely 
insult over the learned Prelate, having a teat and comment both 
of your own contriving. 

But, ~~ Bays the words, “ as ss lie in Eusebius ria 0 
‘“abdtod oby aire, (you mean oe of abv av7g,) want good sense, 
‘it being improper to say by the Son be glory to the Father 
“* with the Son.” Be it proper or improper, you ought to cite 
passages of authors as you find them: besides that very wise 
men, ancient and modern, have judged the expression very pro- 
per: and it will be thought that the compilers of our Commu- 
nion Office, who scrupled not to say by whom, and with whom, 
&c. understood what good sense is, as well as the Modest 
Inquirer. 

II. A second misquotation™ I charged" upon you was of a 
passage in Athenagoras®. You was pleased to change zpos 
avTod into mpds at’rév, for no reason that I could see, but to 


1 The readings of the passage. Coteler. 

Ae o§ go ov av’T@, ev mvevpate m Whitby, Disq. Mod. p. 62. 
ayi@. Euseb. E. H. lib. iv. cap. 15. n Defence, vol. 1. p. 5IL. 
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make a weak insinuation against the divinity of God the Son. 
In your Reply (p.13.) you say; “ Now this, I confess, is casually 
« done, but (you mean and) without design.” But these casual 
slips have an ill appearance, especially in so noted a place as this 
of Athenagoras. You could not forget that this very zpos avrod, 
in Athenagoras, is what we set a particular note and value upon, 
as shewing that the ancients did not always say dv’ airod only, in 
respect of the Son’s part or office in the work of creation, but 
sometimes zpos aitod, a phrase which may express the efficient 
cause, and is not liable to the same exceptions as the phrase 8: 
airod. Now, to falsify a testimony of this kind, though casually, 
betrays however great negligence or oscitancy. You observe 
that ab eo tanquam exemplari, serves as well your turn, as ad 
eum tanguam exemplar. That is, if we will allow you your con- 
struction. But you cannot make the former so easily, or so pro- 
bably, out of zpos adrod, as the latter, out of zpos airdév: besides 
that by changing zpds airod into mpds airov, you took from us 
one sense of the words which we might think it proper to insist 
upon, namely, that of an efficient cause. Tlpds adrod, if it may 
be construed your way, may also be construed another way, and 
perhaps more naturally : and therefore we take it not well to be 
deprived of any advantage which the text gives us. I must how- 
ever observe, that whatever your design was from these words, 
they will not answer your purpose, even though we should admit 
your construction. For no consequence can be drawn against 
our principles, from the consideration of the Son’s being the ea- 
emplar, after which all things were made; unless you can imagine 
that he was an exemplar to himself. 

III. The third thing [ charged you with?P, was a misconstruec- 
tion.’ of a celebrated passage in Methodius’. The passage I 
had produced in my Defence, to prove the eternal generation of 


the Son, as Bishop Bull also had done’. You expressed your- 


self somewhat obscurely in answer to the Bishop. Only this 
was plain from your words, (frustra. presule renitente,) that you 
intended something opposite to the Bishop, and insinuated to 
your reader that this quotation of Methodius proved the very 
contrary to what the Bishop alleged it for. Now the Bishop 


P Defence, vol. i. p. 511. - my Defence, vol. i. p. 357- 
@ Disquisit. Mod. p. 75, 76. 8 Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 164, 200, 
® Method. apud Phot, p- ‘960. See 
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had cited it in proof of the consubstantiality and cocternity of the 
Son: to which purposes it is indeed as full and clear as any can 
be desired. You are pleased however in your Reply (p. 15.) to 
object as follows : 

1. That “to say that the Son of God was preexistent before 
the ages in the heavens, is to say no more than all the Arians 
“and Semiarians have asserted, &c.” But the force of the 
Bishop’s argument and mine did not lie in the words zpo aidver 
(though they are not without their weight *, however the Arians 
or Semiarians might equivocate,) but in those other words of 
Methodius, that the Son was, did not become, a Son; that he 
had no new filiation; that he is always the same; and in Metho- 
dius’s guarding against the supposition of a temporal generation, 
by his explaining it of a temporal manifestation only. Why do you 
overlook and conceal the main points wherein our argument con- 
sisted, and make reply only to that which neither Bishop Bull 
nor I laid any stress upon? But it was prudent, it may be, to pass 
over what could not be answered. 

2. You object to us some other passages of Methodius to 
confront ours with. He calls the Father dvapyos dpyy, a prin- 
cipium, that had no beginning. So you translate: might you not 
as well have rendered it, a beginning that had no beginning? But 
that would not have served your purpose; the true rendering is, 
a principium or head, that has no principium or head. But you 
had a mind to the words no beginning, to insinuate as if Metho- 
dius had said this of God the Father in contradistinction to God 
the Son, who had a beginning; though Methodius says no such 
thing. He says indeed that the Son is dpx7}, a principle or head, 
after the Father: that is, the Son is the fountain of all things 
after the Father; not in time, but in order; the Father being 
always primarily considered as Head and Father of the Son. 
The sum then of what Methodius has there said is, that the Son 
has a Father, and that the Father has none. What Catholic 
would ever scruple to assert the same uinags No one ever 
doubted but that the Father alone was gti the Son not 
dvapyxos in this sense *. 

3. You object, thirdly, the following words, (for I see not the 


' t See my Defence, vol.i. p. 355, p. 563. Damascen. de Fid. lib. 1. 
&e. cap. II. p. 42. 
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sense,) ‘ Methodius adds that these words might be congruously 
“ applied to him, (the Son,) Zn the beginning God created the 
“ heaven and the earth; and those of Solomon, The Lord created 
“me the beginning of his ways.’ Now what can an English 
reader make of these two passages, as you have represented 
them and tacked them together? From the last of them, 
I suppose, he is to understand that the Son was created, ac- 
cording to Methodius. But then what will he make of the 
text out of Genesis? Is he to understand that the Son was 
created with the heavens and the earth, in the beginning? So 
one might think, and you are very indifferent, I perceive, what 
your English reader may apprehend, provided you may but 
seem to have something to say, and something that may reflect 
dishonour on the Son of God. As to the passage in Genesis, 
Methodius interprets év dpyn, (which we render in the begin- 
ning,) in the Principle; understanding by Principle God the Son, 
in whom all things were created, according to St. Paul, Coloss. i. 
17. Now since, according to Methodius, all things whatever 
were created in the dp xij, 1. e. in God the Son, it is plain that he 
exempts him from the number of creatures. As to the other 
text, out of Solomon’s Proverbs, you have, without any ground 
or warrant from Methodius, rendered éxtice created, instead of 
appointed or constituted. The meaning probably is, according to 
Methodius, that the Father appointed, or constituted, God the 
Son as the dpxy, the principium, foundation, or head over all 
creatures. This kind of construction of that place of the Pro- 
verbs, appears to have been known and received in the Church 
some time before Methodius; as is plain from Dionysius of 
Rome*, his comment upon the text: which was afterwards coun- 
tenanced by Eusebiusy and other Catholic writers7. Athena- 
goras, much earlier than any of them, must have understood the 
text nearly in the same sense. For after he had declared ex- 
pressly against the Son’s being made or created, asserting his 


x "Exrice yap évradOa dkovoréov 
dv7i Tov enéatnce Tois br’ aitod yeyo- 
voow épyos, yeyovdor dé &¢ ad’rov rod 
viod. Dionys. Rom. apud Athanas. 
p- 232. 
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procession from the Father to be a kind of substratum or support 
for the world of creatures to subsist in, receiving from thence 
their proper forms, order, and perfection ; he immediately cites 
this text out of the Proverbs, as confirming his sentiments *. 
To return to Methodius: he barely cites the text to prove that 
Christ was prior to the creation, and that all creatures had their 
subsistence in him. UHe is not so particular in explaining the 
sense of éxrice, as Dionysius of Rome, or Eusebius: but it is 
more than probable that he understood it much. in the same 
sense. Certain it is, that your construction of him is entirely 
unwarranted; and not only so, but contradictory to the author's 


known principles elsewhere. Upon the whole, you have not — 


been able to answer Bishop Bull’s citations out of Methodius, 
nor to make good your own pretences against Methodius’s or- 
thodoxy. Instead of taking off one misconstruction which I had 
charged you with, you have only added to it: and have been so 
far from acquitting yourself of your first offence, that you have 
more than doubled it. 

IV. A fourth thing which I charged> upon you, was a mis- 
representation and misconstruction* of a passage in Dr. Cave 4, 
I blamed you for insinuating as if Dr. Cave had said or meant, 
that many or most of the Ante-Nicene Fathers were against the 
divinity and eternity of Christ. That you really intended to in- 
sinuate as much is confessed in your Reply, where you tell me 
(p. 26.) that “the natural import of the words” (Dr.Cave’s words) 
‘ contains a full confutation of the whole design of my book, 
“ which is to prove that all the Ante-Nicene Fathers maintained 
“ the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, and the 
“ eternal generation of the Son.” 

I have not mistaken then as to the matter of fact, that you 
really did insinuate what I had charged you with. That you 
was to blame for so doing, will easily be made appear as plainly 
as the other. Two things I before observed; ist, That Dr, 
Cave’s words ought not, without a manifest necessity, to have 
been interpreted to a sense directly opposite to his well known 
and often declared sentiments: 2nd, That there was no such 
manifest necessity in the case before us; but rather some pro- 


a Vid. Athenag. cap. x. p. 38, 39, © Whitby, Disquis. Mod. p. 97. | 
40. ; 4 Cave, Histor. Liter. vol. i. p. 112, 
b Defence of Queries, vol. i. p.512. 
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bable grounds, even from the passage itself, for interpreting 
Dr. Cave’s words otherwise than you have done. Now as to Dr. 
‘Cave’s real sentiments, relating to the faith of the Ante-Nicene 
writers, I appeal to the passages appearing in the margin. 
You may there see that Dr. Cave looked upon the eternity of 
the Son as part of the Christian faith from the very infancy of 
the Church; that it had been constantly taught by the Catholic 
Fathers ; and that none but mere strangers to antiquity could 
make any question of it: that the most effectual way to confute 
Arians, &e. is, after Scripture, to appeal to the constant universal 
consent of the ancients; with more to the same purpose. Is 
this the man whom you quote on your side? I may add that 
his Apologetical Epistle rans much upon this topic, to vindicate 
the primitive Fathers against such aspersions as you, among 
others, are too apt to throw upon them: and there needs 
nothing more to shew that he was perfectly in my sentiments as 
to that particular, and directly opposite to yours. You may 
say, perhaps, that Dr. Cave was inconsistent with himself; and 
at different times, upon different occasions, asserted repugnant 
propositions. But, with submission, I think it a piece of justice 
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due to every author, especially one that has bore a character in 
the learned world, to suppose otherwise of him, till it can be 
evidently made appear, that he has contradicted in one place 
what he had laid down in another. If there be any room left 
for a favourable and candid interpretation, it ought to be 
admitted. I before observed to you, that there was no manifest 
necessity of interpreting that passage of Dr. Cave, as you do. 
He recounted about seven errors of Lactantius, referring to 
others unnamed: and in those, he says, many of the ancients 
concurred with him. By i those, he might possibly mean in 
some or other of them, not in every single particular. To make 
it the more probable that he really meant no more, I observed 
that de divinitate stood as a distinct article, and might be 
construed of the Deity. Lactantius held very absurd notions of 
the Deity, as great errors as any could be. Could Dr. Cave take 
notice of many smaller slips, and never allude to those which 
were the greatest of all? And yet you cannot pretend to say 
that many, or indeed any of the primitive Fathers concurred 
with Lactantius in those errors concerning the Deity. From 
whence I justly concluded that the words in quibus, were not to 
be strictly understood of all and stngudar the errors noted. 

To this you reply, that Lactantius says of God, that he is 
the Father of all things, “ whose beginning cannot be compre- 
‘* hended ;”’ as if this were all that Lactantius had said. Does 
he not plainly assert that God had a beginning, and that he 
made himself ? You observe further, that this is fully explained 
by himself lib. ii. cap. 8. where he says, “God only who is not 
“made, is from himself, as we shewed in the first book.” And 
what if he speaks right here? Does it follow that he has not - 
said what he really has said in another place? Besides, if you 
please to admit the same candour of interpreting one place by 
another, I can shew you also where he has spoke very orthodoxly 
of God the Song; and can as easily acquit him of the charge of 
heresy with respect to God the Son, as you can acquit him of 
the like charge in respect of God the Father. In a word, his 
errors and contradictions in both points are visible enough: and 
give me leave to think that Dr. Cave might see them; and might 


f Verum quia fieri non potest quin sit procreatus. —— Deus ipse se fecit. 
id quod sit, aliquando esse ceperit; Lactant. lib.i. cap. 7. p. 32. 
consequens est ut, quando nihil ante & Vid. Lactant. lib. iv. cap. 9. 
eum fuerit, ipse ante omnia ex seipso 
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allude to one in the article de divinitate, and to the other in the 
words, de eterna Filii ewistentia. For, surely, otherwise he 
would not have put de and de, but would rather have expressed 
it as one article, thus; de divinitate atque eterna existentia Fili ; 
and then have proceeded with another de, to a new article. 
Upon the whole, you can never make good your point from this 
‘passage of Dr. Cave, which is not only capable of a different 
construction from yours, but most naturally and most probably 
requires it. 

You would insinuate (Reply, p. 30.) from another passage of 
Dr. Cave, where he is speaking of Origen, that Origen’s supposed 
errors relating to the Trinity were not, in Dr. Cave’s judgment, 
contrary to any “article of the Church, or Apostolical tradi- 
“ tions :” which again is doing that good man a second injury, 
instead of making satisfaction for the first. Dr.Cave does not 
say that his supposed errors relating to the Trinity were not 
contrary to “any article of the Church;” but only that many 
of Origen’s censured opinions were not: and what sort of opin- 
ions Dr. Cave meant, he himself tells us in the very place refer- 
red toh; namely, “intricate questions that had been canvassed 
“ only in the schools of the philosophers, and some notions of 
“ his own invention that were minus commode, not so just or 
* accurate as they should be.” Now what is this to our present 
purpose? See the passages of Dr. Cave before cited, sufficiently 
shewing that he thought the doctrine of the Trinity to be a fun- 
damental “article of the Church,” and an “apvstolical tra- 
“dition.” But I am weary of attending you through so many 
trifling pretences. To conclude this head: the most that can 
be made out of Dr. Cave’s expressions, here or elsewhere, is no 
more than this, that some of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, in some 
places of their works, expressed themselves sometimes improperly, 
incautiously, or, it may be, now and then dangerously, in respect 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, before the meaning of terms was 
adjusted and settled; and those articles reduced to a more 
certain and more accurate form of expression. In the swum of the 
matter, in the main doctrine, the Ante-Nicene Fathers were 
agreed. This was Dr. Cave’s real judgment; as may be seen 
by his own words before cited: and, I suppose, he may be 
allowed to be his own best interpreter. He was not only in 
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those sentiments, but zealous for them, being a true lover and 
admirer of the primitive Fathers. How would the good man 
have been filled with indignation to have found his name and 
his authority made use of, to such purposes as you have done ! 
But enough. 

V. I chargedi you further as reporting falsely, that the titles 
of rod Tavrds ToinThs, and Tév Gdwv Snutovpyds, (that is, Creator ° 
or Framer of the universe,) were such as the writers of the 
second century always distinguished the Father from the Son by. 
T was indeed so tender in this point, as not absolutely to charge 
this falsehood upon you: but I observed that either this must 
have been your meaning, or else you had made a very trifling 
observation. ‘Those words of yours on which I grounded my 
remark, I have now thrown into the margin‘, for every Latin 
reader to judge of. You defend yourself (Reply, p. 16.) with 
these words: “ 'The words of Athenagoras there cited are these ; 
“< One unbegotten and eternal Maker of all things. By which ep- 
“ thets, &c. Now of these epithets thus joined, my words are 
** certainly true; nor had the Doctor any right to separate what 
“ T had thus joined.” One can hardly forbear smiling at this 
invented answer. If what you now pretend was really your 
meaning, how came you to say epithets, in the plural, rather 
than epithe, in the singular? Why did you distinguish the 
several epithets with commas? Again, why did you take such 
particular notice of per quem, by whom, which you say was 
attributed to the Son, to distinguish him from him that was 
omnium opifex, Maker of all things ? Does not your sense here, 
and your sense in what went before, (as I have represented it,) 
answer to each other, like two tallies, exactly? I defy any man 
that reads your words in the Latin, to understand you other- 
wise. But if you will needs have it that you intended only to say 

that the epithet of “one unbegotten and eternal Maker of all 
“ things” was peculiar to the Father, in the second century, you 
shall have the honour of making a shrewd observation, when 
you tell me in what century downwards to this day, that epithet 


i Defence of Queries, vol.i. p.513. Quibus epithetis istius seeculi Scrip- 
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has not been peculiar to the Father as much as then. I before 
left you the alternative, either of being found trifling in a peculiar 
manner, or making a false report ; and so I do still. One might 


think, by what follows in your Reply to this article, that you 


had a mind to own the report, and to vindicate it from the charge 
of falsehood. 

You say, Justin Martyr made a “ difference between the word 
“ sours and dnptovpyds;” and a little after, that he always 
speaketh of the Son as being another, not from the dnuwovpyds, 
“ the Builder, Framer, or Artificer, but a7d rod roinrotd tod Tav- 
rds, or Tov Odor, from the Maker of all things,” Reply, p. 17, 
18. However that be, I shewed you plainly, from three express 
testimonies!, that Irenzeus, of the same century with Justin, 
made no such difference. The Son is zountis trav ravtwv, Maker 
of all things, according to Irenzeus, over and over, in as full and 


strong words as the Father himself can be: so that your remark, 


as to the writers of the second century, has no truth in it. What 
you observe of Justin, is not strictly true. He tells us™ indeed, 
that Plato made a difference between zoinths and dnusovpyds, 
understanding by the former one that makes a thing from nothing, 
and by the latter one that frames any thing out of preewistent 
matter. Justin takes notice of this,in order to shew that Plato’s 
inferior gods must be corruptidle, upon Plato’s own principles: 
for the great God is styled by Plato, not woinrijs, but dSnurovpyds 
of the other Gods. Consequently they were made of matter, 
which is corruptible, and therefore are corruptible themselves. 
What is this to the purpose we are upon? Or how does it ap- 
pear that Justin himself always observed Plato’s distinction ? 
Besides that if he did, it is certain that Justin Martyr supposes 
God the Son to be zoinris, or Maker of man, whom he calls the - 
Toinua, creature of Christ®. And there is no reason to doubt, 
but that he supposed him to be as truly woiyris, Maker of all 
other things, according to the constant doctrine of the Church 
in that very century, as appears from Irenzeus, Clemens of Alex- 
andria, and others. 

You go on, in pursuance of your first mistake, to observe, 
that ‘ dnysovpyds being of an inferior sense to that of zoiyris 
“ 76v ddwr, it is no wonder that the Fathers sometimes give it 


1 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 383, m Just. Mart. Parzen. p. 91. Ox. ed. 
384. n Just. Mart. Dial. p, 187. Jeb. 
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“to the Son under one of these distinctions, where they say 
‘‘ with Origen the Father is zpGros dnysovpyos, the first or chief 
“« Worker, the Son is so in a secondary sense.” ‘This is writing 
just as if you had never seen the Fathers. I repeat it, that 
Trenzeus gives both those titles indifferently to God the Son, as 
do other Fathers after him; which you might have seen in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 384. Yet you are loath to admit even so 
much as Snusovpyds to have been applied to the Son, except 
with a distinction; guoting, I would say mesquoting, Origen, to 
countenance your pretences. If you please to look again into 
Origen®, the word is zpérws, not zpéros, signifying not that the 
Father is the first Worker, as if there were two workers, but that 
he is primarily Creator. And, what ruins all your fine airy spe- 
culations at once, Origen, in that very place, asserts the Son 
moujoa (not Snpovpyetv) Tov Kdcpov, to make, not frame only, the 
world: which is as much as if he had called him rod xécpov, or 
TOV 6AWY TOLNTHS. 

You quote Eusebius as styling the Father ardvtwv dnusovpyos, 
the Son airios devrepos. You should have remembered that the 
same Eusebius styles the Son 6 péyas rév ddwv dnptoupydsP. 
Had this been applied to the Father instead of the Son, what 
speculations might we not have expected upon the force of 6 
péyas, the great Creator? You forget also that Eusebius 
scruples not to use the title of woiurjs rév bdwv, Maker of all 
things, speaking of the Son; as I observed in my Defence. 
This is directly against you: and if there be some expressions 
in Eusebius which we neither approve nor vindicate; so there 
are many others that you cannot approve, or make consistent 
with your principles: quotations therefore from Eusebius will 
signify little on either side. What you produce (Reply, p. 18.) 
out of Methodius has been solidly answered by Bishop Bull’. 

You next cite Tatian as a true disciple of Justin Martyr, 
saying, that “matter is produced izd rod advtwv dSnusoupyod, 
“ from the Maker of all things, but the Son was éavt@ tiv vAnv 
“ Syucoupynoas, Worker of this matter.” But sure the disciple 
was strangely forgetful of his master’s distinction between zotyrijs 
and dnovpyds : otherwise, when he was talking of God's producing 
matter, he should have styled him wourjs, not dnwoupyds. And 


© Origen. contr. Cels. p. 317. 4 Defence of Queries, vol. i. p. 383. 
P Euseb. Eccl. H. lib. x. cap. 4. r Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 165. 
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you are as forgetful of what you had said but the page before: 
otherwise you should have made the Father no more than 
Worker of the matter, as well as the Son; because of the word 
dnutovpyds. See how strangely you are bewildered in your ob- 
servations, confuting and contradicting yourself. Nothing 
succeeds with you; and I will venture to predict that nothing 
will, so long as you are espousing the cause of heresy, in oppo- 
sition to the faith of the Catholic Church. 

VI. I charged you, sixthly, with three misrepresentations 
together: one relating to Basil, the other two to Athanasius’. 
Basil you represented as declaring against Unity of essence, 
where he intended nothing but against unity of Person. To 
which you make answer, (p. 21,) that you “dived not into 
« Basil’s intentions, but cited his words fairly, viz. that the 
“ Sabellian doctrine was corrected by the word consubstantial.” 
A pretty way this, to cite authors without considering whether 
they intended any thing to the purpose they are cited for, or no. 
You cited tBasil, to prove that two things consubstantial make 
two essences; whereas Basil meant no more than that they make 
two Persons. This you call fairly citing his words. You mean, 
I suppose, that you fairly transcribe his words, at the same 
time very unfairly perverting his sense. 

As to Athanasius, I observed that you understood what he 
had said against the dpowvowr, as if it had been said against 
the dyuoovc.ov, betwixt which two that accurate Father always 
carefully distinguished. To this you reply, that you cited 
Athanasius to confirm this proposition, that ‘they who say the 
“essence of the Son is like or equal to that of the Father, do 
“ by that ascribe to him another numerical essence from that of 
“the Father.” I perceive you do not yet understand a syllable 
of what Athanasius was speaking about. See his meaning ex- 
plained in my Defence, vol.i. p. 513. Athanasius is so far from 
supposing like and equal to be equivalent, or even consistent, 
that he denies that essence to be egual, which is only like ; and 
he is not observing that either an equal or a like essence must be 
another numerical essence, but that an essence which is only 
like to divine, must be an inferior essence. It is very strange, 
that after a key had been given you to that passage in Atha- 
nasius, you should still go on, as before, to confound yourself 


5 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 5123. t Disquisit. Mod. p. 32. Pref. 
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and your readers. As to the other misrepresentation of Atha- 
nasius, whom you suppose an assertor of numerical identity, 
(which is making him a Sabellian, according to your sense of 
numerical,) as to this charge upon you, you are pleased to say 
never a word. That therefore stands as it did. 

VII. In the next place, I blamed you for representing 
Barnabas’s epistle, év rd0ois, interpreting it spurious, though 
that be not the sense of év vd@os, as it lies in Eusebius. To 
this you make answer, (p. 20,) that you “neither there nor 
“elsewhere interpret those words at all.” This is another 
instance wherein you appear to be more unkind to yourself, 
than I had been to you. You declare, p. 19. of your Disquisi- 
tions, that Barnabas’s epistle was by the ancients held for 
spurwous. ‘This false assertion appeared to have some colour, 
supposing that you interpret év vd@ots im Eusebius, to mean 
spurious: but without that, you have made a misreport of the 
ancients, and have no pretence at all for it. Shew me what 
ancients, or where they reckoned Barnabas’s epistle spwrious¥- 
If you choose rather to have it thought that you have told us 
an untruth without any colour for it, than with any, be it so: I 
was willing to put the most candid construction upon the thing ; 
and I shall do so still, if you will give me leave. For I observe, 
that after you had said *that Eusebius ranked this epistle éy 
vddos, you immediately subjoin these words, “Cotelerius con- 
“ fesses that he inclines to the opinion of those who think it is 
“ not the Apostle’s.” Now, this is so very like commenting on 
the phrase, év vddo.s, just going before, that hardly one reader 
in a hundred could ever suspect that you understood by év vé- 
Gots any thing else but spurious; that is, falsely ascribed to 
Barnabas. In a word, it seems to me very much the same 
thing, whether you interpret a passage thus, or whether you 
lead your reader into such interpretation: the reader is equally 
deceived either way. However, if you insist upon it, that you 
neither interpreted the words at all, nor intended to lead your 
reader into any such interpretation, I acquiesce ; provided only 
that you give us any tolerable account of your saying that this 
epistle was looked upon as spurious by the ancients. 


" Certe quicquid de hac epistola “ stolam Barnabe non tribuerit; ne- 
dicant recentiores critici,eam Barnabee que in ea quidquam apparet, quod 
nostro constanter ascribunt veteres. “ eam etatem non ferat.”’ Cav. Histor. 
“Nemo certe fuit,” inquit 6 may Literar. vol.i. p. 11. 

Cestriensis noster, “qui hane Epi- X Disq. Mod. p. 9. 
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VIII. The next thing which I found fault withy was, your 
partial account of the ancient doxologies?. To this you reply, 
(p. 19,) that you “ freely acknowledge your account of the pri- 
“mitive doxologies to be imperfect, as wanting the dowologies 
«“ of St. Paul and St. Jude, which are the best rule and standard 
“ of doxologies.” What? better than St. John’s or St. Peter’s? 
But this it is to aim at wit. You may please to remember that 
we were not talking of the Scripture-doxologies, but of those 
which are to be met with in the writings of the Fathers. You 
had told us in your Disquisitions a notorious untruth, that the 
Fathers of the first and second century never used that form of 
doxology which has been especially called Catholic; but that the 
Arian form had obtained among the early Fathers. This false 
account I softly called a partial account ; to be as tender of you 
as possible. It is well known that pera or ody, in dowologies, is 
the same as if the particle cai be used to connect the Persons: 
and all such forms come under the name of Catholic, as opposed 
to such forms as have only 6a or év: because, though either of 
those forms may indifferently be used, and have been used by 
Catholics both in former and latter times: yet after the Arians 
had perverted one to an ill sense, the Catholics chose, for the 
most part, to make use of the other. Now of those called 
Catholic forms, I referred to Polycarp’s*, the Church of 
Smyrna’s>, and Clemens’s of Alexandria®, all within the two first 
centuries, and standing evidences of the falschood of your report, 
supposing you meant that neither pera, nor ody, nor kal, were 
applied in doxologies to the Son or Holy Ghost. Indeed, if any 
of them are applied to either of those two Persons, it is a 
contradiction to the Arian pretence that neither of them should 
be glorified with the Father, but the Father glorified in or by 
them. You tell me, by way of Reply, (p. 20,) “ that the words 
“of Polyearp, and the Church of Smyrna, comparing the varia- 
“tion of copies, are certainly against me.” How certainly ? 
I know of no variation there is with respect to the Chureh of 


Y Defence of Queries, vol. i. p. 514. ov kal ™@ aylo mvebpare mavra TO évi 
* Disq. Mod. p- 23. ev @ ra mavra. de’ oy ra mdvra &y, be 6 dv 
® Me@’ ob cou kal mvevpate ayio ) TO det. 08 péAN mayres. ob dd€a, aidves® 
dd€a, &e. P. Polycarp. mavra TO ayab, mayra TO Kaho, mavra 
> MeO’ vb d6£a 7 OcG Kal warpt Kat TO | copes x dixaig ra mavra’ @ 1 ddga 
ayia mvebpart. Eccles. Smyrn. kal pov Kal eis Tovs aidvas. Clem. Alex. 
© Te pov marpi kat vid, vid kat Pedag. lib. iii. p. 311. Ox. ed. 
Tarpt, ‘madayoyd kat SiSacxdr@ vid, 
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Smyrna’s: Eusebius’s copy being but an abstract, wants the 
latter part of the epistle. As to the variation of Polycarp’s, it 
cannot be pretended to make any thing certain against me, 
unless it be certain that Eusebius’s reading be the better of the 
two; which is by no means probable. Besides, that at the 
worst, civ is applied to the Son, even in Eusebius’s copy: I 
suppose you do not insist upon the variation of your own 
contriving. Besides these, Clemens’s dowology will still stand 
good against you, and St. Basil’s testimony concerning the 
doxologies of the earlier centuries4, though the doxologies pro- 
duced by him reach no higher up than the beginning of the 
third. But the subject of dowologies having been accurately 
handled of late by others, I shall content myself with referring 
to their learned and useful tracts upon it®. 

TX. I censured your account of Justin Martyr, as being one 
continued misrepresentationf. I considered what I said; and 
shall now justify my censure. You are pleased, indeed, to put 
on a more than usual air of assurance upon this occasion. The 
brightest evidence of truth is what you pretend to, (p.31.) You 
resolve to vindicate yourself from this false imputation, and to 
make me sensible of my conduct; that I have very artificially, 
very falsely represented Justin Martyr, (p. 31.) have been guilty 
of pious frauds and notorious artifice, (p. 37.) such artifice and 
Fraud as you have seldom met with, (ibid.) A crowd of falehoods 
and misrepresentations you charge upon me, (p. 40.) Yet, after 
all these big words and fine flourishes, (the feeble vaunts of a 
desperate cause that needs them,) I will venture to refer the 
matter in dispute to any man of tolerable capacity and moderate 
skill in the learned languages. I intimated in my Defence 
(vol. i. p. 526.) the drift and design of Justin Martyr’s Dialogue, 
of that part which we are now principally concerned with. It 
was to shew that there was a divine Person, one who was really 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and was not the Father, 
but was the Logos, or Christ. This account of Justin I will first 
demonstrate to be true and right; and next shew how easy it 
is to take off all your boasted reasons, or rather cavils, to the 
contrary. 


4 Basil. de Sp. S. cap. xxix. p.218, Second Review by the same hand. 
222. Bishop of London’s Letter defended. 
© Seasonable Review of Mr.Whis- By a Believer. 
ton’s Account of primitive Doxologies. f Defence of Queries, vol. i. p. 514. 
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1. Justin Martyr observes, in the beginning of his Dialogues, 
that the Christians acknowledged no other God than the Jews 
did. “There never will be, O Trypho, nor ever was since the 
“‘ world began, another God (dAAos @cos) besides the Maker and 
‘ Disposer of the universe: nor do we imagine that ours is one 
‘God and yours another; but it is one and the same, that 
“ brought your Fathers out of Egypt with a mighty hand and 
“ stretched out arm: nor do we rest our hopes in any other (for 
“there is none other) but in him whom you hope in, the God 
“ of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” From hence may be seen 
how far Justin is from asserting two Gods. There is not, ac- 
cording to him, nor ever was, nor will be, GAAos cds, another 
God besides the God of the Jews, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Thus far he and Trypho were agreed. 

2. It was agreed likewise between Justin and Trypho, that 
one certain Person, the same that created the world, and who 
is often spoke of in the Old Testament, as Creator of the uni- 
verse; who was owned by the Jews under: that title, and by 
Christians more especially under the name of Father; I say, it 
was agreed that that Person was God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

3. Justin Martyr, over and above, asserts that that Person 
had another Person with him, a real and proper Son; which 
Son was also God and Lord, and God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. This was the chief matter in debate between Justin 
and Trypho; and upon which Justin Martyr spends many pages 
in his Dialogue, alluding to it also elsewhere. Now, the main 
point in dispute between you and me is, whether this was really 
Justin’s meaning or no. I must prove every syllable of what I 
here assert; and therefore must dwell the longer upon this 
article. Justin, I say, asserts another Person, besides the Father, 
to be really God, God of Abraham, &e. He maintains that 
GdAds ear. cds, or Erepos @cdsi, another is God, which he else- 
where expresses by dAAos tlsi, another who 7s God, besides the 
Father ; which comes to the same as another Person besides the 
Father. Instead of saying Father, he generally expresses it by 
the title of Creator of all things ; the reason of which I conceive 
to be, that both he and Trypho received him under that notion ; 
but under the notion of Father, in Justin’s sense, he was not 


& Justin. Mart. Dial. p. 34. Jeb. i Ibid. p. 158, 161, 164. 
h Ibid. p. 147, 163. i Ibid. p. 161, 165. 
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received by Trypho, the question betwixt them being chiefly 
this; whether he was a Father in a proper sense, that is, 
whether he had really a Son. Hence, I conceive, it is, that 
Justin so often denotes the Father by the title of Maker of all 
things, rather than by the title of Father. Yet he does some- 
times make use of the title of Father, instead of the other. He 
says in one place, ody 6 tarip jv*, instead of saying, ody 6 Toinris, 
tév Oday jv: which, though not so accurate while disputing 
with a Jew, serves however to shew that those two titles were 
only different expressions denoting the same Person. Justin, in 
his first Apology, where he is again upon the same argument, 
styles the Father, 6 rarip tév bdwv, Father of all things ; in the 
same place censuring the Jews for not acknowledging that he 
had a Son}, that is, not acknowledging him to be a Father, in a 
peculiar and proper sense. This I take notice of to confirm 
what I have already observed, that it was not proper for Justin, 
in dispute with a Jew, to call the Mather by a title which the 
Jews did not own, but rather by another which was acknow- 


ledged on both sides; viz. Maker of all things, or however, | 


Father of all things, not Father simply. To proceed: Justin 
asserts, and often inculeates, that this Maker, or Father of all 
things, has a Son™, an only-begotten Son™, begotten before the 
creation®, begotten of himself, (éx Ocod, and ef éavrod,) without 
abscission or division4, strictly and properly® (idtws and xvplos) a 
Son, and really (not nominally) distinct from hims. He asserts 
further, and proves at large, that this very Son is really God, 
not called God only, but 7s Godt: and Justin never says that he 
is God by voluntary appointment, or as representative of the 
Father; but as Son of God, he is God. ‘The same is God of 
the Jews, God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, according to 


Justin. This last particular is what you and I chiefly differ 


8 Justin. Dial. p. 373. 
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upon; and therefore I must be the more full and copious in the 
proof of it. 

It is a rule and maxim with Justin, that God the Father 
never appeared; which, 1 suppose, I need not prove to you, 
because you yourself contend for it, and in the title-page of your 
Reply, recommend the determination of the Sirmian Synod in 
anathematizing any that should say, the Father appeared to 
Abraham. Please then to take notice, that Justin Martyr 
quotes *Exod. iii. 16. where it is said, “The Lord God of your 
‘“* fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared 
* unto me, &c.” These words Justin, upon his principles, must 
have understood of Christ: he was the Lord God, the God 
of Abraham, &e. who appeared. And indeed Justin quotes the 
text for that very purpose, to prove that Christ is God. Soon 
after he asks the company, whether they did not yet perceive 
that he who appeared to Moses had declared himself to be the 
God of Abrahamy, &c. This passage I before cited in my 
Defence, (p. 296,) to prove that, according to Justin, Christ 
himsedf was God of Abraham. This you complain of, very 
ridiculously, (Reply, p. 37,) calling it a piece of artifice, and 
I know not what, as if I had stopped where I ought not; 
whereas it is impossible that Justin’s words should have any 
other meaning than that which I have given: the following 
words in Justin are so far from confronting this sense, that they 
do nothing more than repeat and confirm the same thing. For 
after Justin had thus plainly asserted that Christ was God of 
Abraham, &c. proving it from the text in Exodus; Trypho 
objects, that possibly it might be an angel only that appeared, 
and Giod (that is, God the Father) might speak to Moses 
by that angel. To which Justin replies; “Admit that both 
“ God and an angel were concerned in that appearance to Moses, 
“as has been proved from the text cited; yet, I insist upon it, 
“that the Maker of ali things was not the God (or that divine 
“ Person) who told Moses that he himself was God of Abraham, 
“ and God of Isaac, and God of Jacob; but it was he of whom T 
“have proved to you, that he appeared to Abraham, and 
“to Jacob, administering to the will of the Maker of all 


x Just. Mart. Dial. p. 178, 179, AeAadnxevar aire, odros adrds Ocds dv 
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“ things?.” Justin goes on to prove this from the absurdity of 
supposing that God the Father should appear in that manner: 
upon which Trypho is convinced that he that appeared to 
Abraham, and was called God and Lord, and was God, was not 
the Maker of all things ; not God the Father, but another, who 
was also an angel. Then Justin proceeds to give further proof, 
that none appeared to Moses in the bush but he only, who 
is called an angel, and is really God, namely, Christ the Son 
of God. ‘To these testimonies I shall subjoin one more out 
of Justin’s first Apology, which in English runs thus: “ Now 
“ what was said to Moses out of the bush, I am the I AM, the 
“ God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
“ Jacob, and the God of thy fathers, denotes that they, though 
“dead, are still in being, and are men of Christ himself,” 
In this passage, Christ is plainly asserted to be the 6 dv, the J 
am, or God of the Jews, God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
By four express testimonies out of Justin, this momentous point 
is established; and the whole tenor of this Father’s writings 
confirms it. The sum then of Justin’s doctrine is this: That 
there is no other God besides the God of the Jews, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: that God the Father is God of the 
Jews, God of Abraham, &c. that there is another besides the 
Father, who is also God of the Jews, God of Abraham, &c. and 
this other is the Logos, or Christ, the proper and only Son of the 
Father, undivided and inseparable from him, though begotten of 
him. The conclusion from all is, that Christ is God, and yet 
not another God from the Father, but dAAos tis another Person 
only», This is Justin’s true, genuine, certain doctrine, which 
being thus proved and fixed, all your pretences to the con- 
trary drop at once. However, that I may not seem to neglect 
any thing you have to say, I shall briefly examine your objec- 
tions one by one. 

1. One is, that Justin often speaks of @cds Erepos mapa Tov 
mowtiv tov brov, another God besides the Maker of all things. 
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But I have shewn, from Justin’s own interpretation, (besides 
that in strict propriety the words require no more,) that the 
meaning is only this, that there is GAAos tis, another who is God; 
besides him whom both sides acknowledged under the title 
of Maker of all things; that is, besides him whom Christians 
call the Father. Justin then meant only that there is another 
Person besides the Father, who is also God. To this you 
except¢, that the word Person, or Hypostasis, was not known to 
Justin. And what if he uses not the word, might he not 
without the word assert the thing? “Addos tis really signifies, 
and is rightly rendered, another Person. But you except further, 
that Justin does not only say érepos, another, but dpiWu@ Erepos, 
another in number ; and how can Father and Son be numerically 
the same God, if they be numerically differing? 'To which I 
answer, that they are different Persons, numerically different : 
and that this was really Justin’s sense is manifest from his 
opposing the word, dpi0ue érepov, another thing im number, 
to that which dvdpyari povoy dpiOpeira, only differs nominally, not 
really’. He did not intend to say that Father and Son were 
two Gods, but only that they were more than two names of 
the same thing; as some heretics taught, before Sabellius. In 
this sense, none of the Post-Nicene writers ever denied that 
the Son is dpiOue érepos, or erepdv tr, another, or another thing, 
really distinct from the Father®. The same way of speaking you 
will find in the Church as low as Damascenf. But you say, 
(Mod. Disquis. p. 29,) that the Post-Nicene Fathers guarded 
their expressions by the word hypostasis; which Justin does not. 
And what if the disputes which happened after Justin’s time 
made it necessary to guard such expressions, as having been 
used formerly without offence, came at length to be perverted 
to an ill meaning! There is nothing strange in this. It is well 
observed by the judicious and learned Du-Pin, speaking indeed 
of Theognostus, but the remark is applicable to others of 
the ancients, who may claim the like favour of interpretation. 
“ Photius,” says he, “has wrongfully accused Theognostus to 
“ have erred concerning the divinity of the Son, upon the score 


© Disquis. Mod. p. 29. Ambr. de Fid. lib. iii. cap. 15. Greg. 
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‘of a few expressions that did not agree with those of his own 
“age; without taking notice that though the ancients have 
“spoken differently as to this point, yet the foundation of the 
“ doctrine was always the same; and that it isan horrid injustice 
“to require them to speak as nicely, and with as much pre- 
** egaution, as those that lived after the birth and condemnation 
“ of heresies.’ Ina word, though Justin has not used the like 
guards with the Post-Nicene writers, since he had not the like 
occasions; yet his sense, without any such gwards, is plain 
enough to any man that duly weighs and considers it. 

2. You pretend from Justin, (Disq. Mod. p. 33.) that Christ 
is not Maker of all things. But this you can never prove out of 
Justin: forall that Justin meant, by distinguishing Christ from 
the Maker of all things, was only this, that Christ is not that 
Person, ordinarily and eminently styled Maker of all things ; that 
is, he is not the Father himself, as some heretics pretended, and 
as the Jews in effect taught, by applying these texts to God the 
Father, which Justin interprets of God the Son. 

3. You object that Christ does nothing of his own power. 
This is no where said by Justin of Christ, considered in his 
highest capacity. Justin indeed admits that both the power and 
substance of the Son is derived from the Father. But this is a 
different thing from saying that Christ did nothing by his own 
power. The Father’s power is his power, Christ’s own power. 

4. You object (Disq. Mod. p. 30, 33.) that Christ is no more 
than the chief power, (mpérn dSivapis,) after the chief God, peta Tov 
mpOtov Ocdv. But Justin no where puts those words together 
as you have done. He does indeed say, that the Son is the 
principal Power after (that is, next in order to) the Father of all 
things: which is no more than to say, that he is the next Person 
to the Father, as all allow. What inference can you draw from 
thence against our principles? As to the words apdros Oeds, 
chief God, it is Plato’s expression, and, as such, cited by 
Justin», 

5. You object that Christ “hath all that he hath from the 
‘ Father.” This is true, and acknowledged by all Catholics, 
before and after the Nicene Council, from Justini down to 
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6. You object that, according to Justin, (Disq. p. 33.) 
‘‘ Christ could not be saved but by the help of God.” This is 
spoke of Christ, in respect of his humanity; and brought in 
among the proofs of Christ’s being a man!. And it was suitable 
to Christ’s humble state on earth, for an example and lesson 
to other men, to refer all to God. 

7. You object that Christ is “ manifestly distinguished from 
“ the God of Abraham.” But this is manifestly false, in your 
sense of it. Christ is plainly God of Abraham, according to 
Justin; as hath been before shewn. You may say, if you please, 
that the Father is distinguished from the God of Abraham ; 
which is true, as he is distinguished from the Son, who is God 
of Abraham: in like manner, I presume, we may allow that the 
Son is distinguished from the God of Abraham, and leave you to 
make your utmost advantage of it. You observe, that when the 
Son is distinguished from the God of Abraham, there is added, 
“ besides whom there is no other God.” From thence you may 
learn, that though the Son be God of Abraham, as well as the 
Father, yet there are not two Gods of Abraham: the Son is not 
another God of Abraham, but another Person only. 

8. You object further, (Disq. Mod. p. 27, 33,) that Christ 
“ would not suffer himself to be called good, but remitted that 
“ title to the Father only™.”’ You should have added, as Justin 
does in the same place, that Christ was a “ worm, and no man, 
“ the scorn of men, and the outcast of the people:” and then 
the reader would have seen plainly what Justin was talking 
about. 

g. You object that Christ is not “ called God by Justin, on 
‘account of his having the Father's essence communicated to 
“ him, but because of his being begotten of him before the cre- 
“ ation :” that is, Justin has not said it in terms, though he has 
in sense. To be the proper Son of the Father, and to be begotten 
of him inseparably, and without division, (which is Justin’s doc- 
trine,) is the same thing as to have the nature or essence of the 
Father communicated to him. This is clear from Justin’s simi- 
litudes and illustrations". For, I suppose, one fire lighted of 
another is of the same nature with that other: and thus it is, 
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that the Nicene Fathers supposed the Son to be, as it were, 
Light of Inght ; intending thereby to signify his consubstantiality. 

10. But you object, that the Son (according to Justin) “ is 
“God by the will of the Father.” This might be understood 
in a good sense, had it been asserted by Justin. But the pas- 
sage which you build this upon does not say so much; as shall 
be shewn in another place, and as I have before observed in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 350. 

11. But Christ, you say, is subservient to the will of the 
Father. And what if it pleased the second Person of the blessed 
Trinity to transact all matters between God the Father and 
mankind? be thankful for it, and make not yourself a judge of 
the divine and mysterious dispensations. I observed in my De- 
fence, (vol. 1. p. 442.) that one Person may be delegate to an- 
other, without being of an inferior nature: otherwise one man 
could not be delegate to another. This “‘ thin piece of sophistry” 
you undertake to answer (Reply, p. 73.) in these words: ‘“ One 
“man may be delegate to another, because he is ‘another indi- 
“ ~duum of the same species, but different in his particular 
“ essence from him; but dares the Doctor say the second or 
“ third Person thus differs from the first ?’ To which I reply, 
that, from your own confession, it is manifest that merely from 
delegation no argument can be drawn to inferiority of nature ; 
which was the point I was upon, and which is sufficiently proved 
by that instance. As to the Persons differing from each other, 
as one man differs from another, I readily deny any such differ- 
ence among the divine Persons: and I leave you to prove at 
leisure, that all delegation requires it. When you can do that, 
I shall submit to the charge of sophistry: in the mean time, 
please to suffer it to lie at your own door. 

Having thus considered all, or however your most considerable 
pretences from Justin Martyr, and shewn them to be weak and 
frivolous ; I hope I may have leave once more to say, that your 
account of this Mather is one continued misrepresentation. You 
have, under this article, took a great deal of pains to weaken 
the force of an argument which I had used in my Defence, vol. i. 
p: 291, &e. It would break my method too much here to at- 
tend you in it; to shew how you have left my main arguments 
and testimonies untouched, and have done little more than 
endeavoured to confront them with other testimonies; which, 
notwithstanding, when rightly understood, are nothing at all to 
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the purpose. If the reader pleases but to consider and compare 
what I have said in my Defence, I am not apprehensive that 
your pretences can have much weight with him. However, if a 
proper occasion offers, and if need be, or if I have not sufficiently 
obviated them already, I may perhaps take some further notice 
of them, either in a second part to this, or elsewhere, whenever 
my adversaries shall favour me with a large and particular ex- 
amination of the whole piece. I shall now proceed, in my method, 
to another article of the charge. 

X. The tenth thing which I charged you with (Defence, vol. 1. 
p- 514.) was, that in your Disquisitions, (p. 61.) you took occa- 
sion from the Latin version to misrepresent Athenagoras, insi- 
nuating from it, that the Son is not like the Father. Here you 
are so ingenuous as to plead guilty, and to give me leave to 
triumph, (Reply, p. 14,) but with this sting in it, that it is “ the 
‘“ only argument I attempted to answer.” But whether that be 
so or no, our readers, I suppose, may be the properest judges; 
to whom I leave it, and proceed. 

XI. I charged you further, (Defence, vol. i. p. 514, 515.) with 
another misconstruction of a passage in Athenagoras; a very 
famous one, and of singular use in this controversy. You ap- 
peared to me to construe the words ody os yevdpuevor®, not as 
eternally generated ; which is a very new and peculiar construc- 
tion. You deny the fact, as indeed you may well be ashamed to 
own it. But I shall literally translate that paragraph of your 
book, and then the reader may the more easily judge of it. ‘‘ Hence 
“it appears that Athenagoras, with the Christians of the same 
‘‘ age, believed the Father only to be @edv dyévvyntor kai didior, 
“* God unbegotten and eternal, and the Son of God the Father to 
“be styled apdrov yévynua, the first offspring, odx as yevduevor, 
“not on the account of any eternal generation, properly so 
‘* called, such as might constitute the Son (évra kal spectra, 
“ hving and subsisting by himself, in or out of the Father; but 
‘ because the Father, being himself an eternal mind, had from 
“‘ eternity Adyov, reason, in himself, didiws Aoyixds dv, being eter- 
“ nally rational ».” The reader must here observe, that as you 
intermix Greek with your sentences six times, in the same 
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manner, so in five of them, the words immediately following the 
Greek are plainly intended as the construction or interpretation 
of it. I had therefore good reason, from parity of cireum- 
stances, to take the words immediately following those Greek 
words, ody os yevduevor, as your construction or interpretation of 
them: especially since you begin with the negative particle, just as 
the Greek does. You seem to be so sensible of this yourself, that 
when in your Reply (p. 14.) you come to give your English reader 
a different turn of the passage, you are forced to leave the Greek 
words odx as yevduevov quite out: for had they appeared here 
in your Reply, as they do in your Disquisitions, the reader would 
have seen at once that my censure was just. But let us, for 
argument sake, admit your plea, that you did not intend those 
words following Athenagoras’s Greek as an interpretation of it ; 
do you consider how unaccountable a part you have acted in 
citing the words at all? They are words which we greatly value, 
and lay a stress upon, as being of irresistible force against the 
Arians. Ought you not, while you were pleading the cause of 
Ariansm from this very passage, to have attempted some solu- 
tion of the difficulty arising from those words, which so plainly 
stare you in the face? Sandius and Gilbert Clerke thought them- 
selves obliged to say something, however weak and unsatisfactory; 
which was better than to attempt nothing at all. But what do 
you, if we are to take your own last thoughts upon it? You 
could not but know that these words, in their obvious natural 
meaning, are directly repugnant to the conclusion which you are 
aiming at; you see the very words, you transcribe them, and 
leave them as you find them, without any interpretation or solu- 
tion. Now what is this but to shew that you was aware of the 
objection, and was not able to answer it, nor so much as willing 
to endeavour it; and yet resolutely persist, even against convic- 
tion, to wrest and force the passage to your own meaning? I am 
persuaded you might more prudently have submitted to the first 
charge, than have took this way of getting rid of it. But it is 
frequent with you, for want of considering, to double the fault 
which you hoped to excuse ; and for the avoiding of one diffi- 
eulty, to run yourself into more and greater. 

To conclude this article: if you intended an interpretation of 
Athenagoras’s words, as I conceive you did, then you have, in 
the whole, misrepresented the author, but with something of 
colour for it: if you did not, still you have, in the whole, mis~ 
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represented him, and without any colour for it. Hither way, 
you have dealt unfairly with Athenagoras, and have endeavoured 
to impose upon your readers. 

XII. The next thing I laid to your charge4 was a ridiculous 
representation of' Tertullian ; as if Tertullian believed two angels 
to be as much one, as God the Father and God the Son are. 
To this you reply, (p. 21,) that you “say nothing of what Ter- 
“‘ tullian believed: but only from these words (the Son of G'od is 
“ called God from the Unity of substance, for God is a spirit) you 
“ think it evident, that Tertullian concludes hence the Unity of 
“ the Father and the Son, that they are both spirits; which two 
“ angels and two demons also are.” Is there then no regard to 
be had to what an author is otherwise known to believe? Or is 
it fair and just to construe an ambiguous sentence (supposing 
this ambiguous, and not rather plain enough against you) in 
direct opposition to his certain undoubted principles? But what 
makes it the more unjust in this case is, that Tertullian, in that 
very paragraph, within a line or two of the words which you 
ground your remark upon, resolves the Unity of Father and 
Son into this; that they are de Spiritu Spiritus, de Deo Deus, 
de Lumine Lumen ; Spirit of Spirit, God of God, Light of Lights. 
Can this be said of two angels or two demons, that they are Light 
of light, or spirit of spirit? Have they any such relation to, or 
intimate conjunction with, each other, as is here plainly signified 
of Father and Son? Well then, what is the result? You have 
misunderstood Tertullian, or rather perverted his meaning. He 
does not say that Father and Son are one, because they are both 
spirits; any more than he says they are one, because they are 
both Gods ; nor would it be sufficient for one to be Spirit, and 
the other to be Spirit, or one to be God, and the other God, 
unless one were also of the other, inseparably united to him, and 
ineluded in him. Tertullian indeed observes that God the Father 
is Spirit, as he had before observed of God the Son: and this 
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was right, that so he might come to his conclusion, that they 
are Spirit of Spirit; which they could not be, unless each of 
them were Spirit. This therefore is mentioned, not because it 
makes them one, but because they could not be one without it. 
They must be Spirit and Spirit, to be Spirit of Spirit: but the 
latter contains more than the former; and it is into this that 
Tertullian resolves the formal reason of the Unity; or rather, 
both considerations are included in his notion of Unity of sub- 
stance. This will appear from a bare literal rendering of his 
words. “ We have learned that he (God the Son) is prolated, 
“ and by his prolation generated, and upon that score he is styled 
“ Son of God, and God, from Unity of substance. For even God 
“ (the Father) is Spirit: and when a ray is produced from the 
** sun, a portion from the whole, the swn is in the ray, because 
“ it is the swn’s ray; and the substance is not separated, but ex- 
“tended: in like manner, here is Spirit of Spirit, and God of 
“ God, as Light of Light.” You see how Tertullian makes it 
necessary to Unity of substance, that the substance be not 
separate: and thus Father and Son are one, not merely because 
each of them is Spirit, but because both are undivided substance, 
or Spirit; Spirit of Spirit. When I wrote my Defence, I. 
thought a hint might have been sufficient in things of this 
nature; little imagining I should ever have the trouble of 
explaining such matters as these, which appear by their own 
light, upon a bare inspection into the author. 

XIII. In the next place, I charged yout with a misconstruction 
of a noted passage in Ireneus. To this you make no reply at 
all; wherefore it stands as before; and I have, I suppose, your 
tacit allowance to triwmph here, as, in a former place, your 
eupress permission. 

XIV. I found fault" with your representation *of Tertullian ; 
as if that writer believed God the Son to have been, in his 
highest capacity, ignorant of the day of judgment. To this you 
make answer, (Reply, p. 22,) that “you only cite his express 
“ words without any descant upon them.” It is very true that 
you make no formal descant upon those very words; but both 
before and after, you are arguing, with all your might, against 
Tertullian’s belief of the eernity and consubstantiality. I hope it 
is no affront to suppose that you had some meaning in bringing 
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in the passages about the Son’s cgnorance ; and that you would 
have your readers think them pertinent, at least, to the point in 
hand. The whole design of your book, and what goes before 
and after in the same section, sufficiently shew your intention in 
citing those passages ; and are, interpretatively, a descant upon 
them. Your meaning and purport in it is so plain that no 
reader can mistake it: wherefore your pretence now that you 
have made no descant upon the words, after you find that you 
are not able to defend your sense of them, is a very poor evasion. 
There were two citations from Tertullian about the Son’s igno- 
vance. I had shewn that one of them plainly relates to Christ’s 
human nature; and I might reasonably judge from thence the 
same thing of the other also, since both are of the same author. 
It is not therefore strictly true that I answer nothing, as you 
pretend, to the first citation: for, by answering one, I have, in 
effect, answered both. It was your business to prove that either 
of the passages were to be understood of Christ, in his highest 
capacity: but for want of proof, you are content to insinuate it 
only to your reader; and so you leave it with him, trusting to 
his weakness or partiality. However, instead of asking a proof 
of you, I gave you a proof of the contrary; demonstrating from 
the context, (especially from the words exclamans quod se Deus 
reliquisset, which Tertullian in express words interprets of the 
human nature,) that the supposed ignorance of Christ was under- 
stood by Tertullian of Christ’s humanity only. Now you say 
(p. 22.) that “the words, known only to the Father, exclude the 
“Son in all capacities.” Very well then; I had the good 
fortune to hit your meaning before, though you made no descant 
upon the words. As to your pretence from the term only, there 
is no ground for it. No man of any judgment, that is at all 
acquainted with Tertullian’s way and manner of explaining the 
exclusive termsyY relating to this subject, would ever draw any 
such inference from them. But you have a further pretence, 
that “all the words preceding speak not of the Son of man, 
“ but of the Son of God.” The reason is, because he was to 
prove that the Son of G'od was really distinct from the Father ; 
and that the Father was not incarnate, as the Praxeans pretended. 
He proves it unanswerably from this topic, among others; that 
in regard to the Son’s ignorance of the day of judgment, Father 
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and Son are plainly spoken of, as of two Persons; one as knowing, 
the other as not snowing, though in a certain respect only: 
wherefore the Father himself was not the Person incarnate, 
which was to be proved. In this view, Tertullian’s argument is 
just and conclusive; and the text relating to the Son’s ignorance 
pertinently alleged, though understood of Christ’s humanity. 
This I observed before, and explained more at large in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 517,518, &c. You resolve, notwithstanding, 
to proceed in your own way, and. to make a show of saying some- 
thing, though you find yourself already foreclosed, and every 
objection obviated. You say thus: “ From this mistake of 
“ Tertullian’s citing texts relating only to Christ’s human na- 
“ture, he saw this objection would arise, that the Fathers 
“ argued impertinently against the Sabellians.”” I did indeed 
foresee, that there might be some colour for such an objection, 
among those that take things upon the first view, without look- 
ing any further. I proposed the oljection fairly, and then fully 
answered it; as the reader may please to see in my Defence. 
And now, what have you to reply? I had said that Catholics 
and Sabellians both allowed that God was incarnate, and that 
the main question (that is, so far as concerns the wcarnation, 
whereof I was speaking) was, whether the Father himself made 
one Person with Christ's human nature, or no. In answer hereto, 
you make a show of contradicting me without opposing me at 
all, except in one particular, wherein you are plainly mistaken. 
You run off for near a page together, telling us only trite things 
which every body knows, concerning the dispute between Ca- 
tholics and Sabellians. If by singular essence be meant the same 
with Hypostasis, or Person, (as you understand it,) that indeed 
was the main article of dispute between Catholics and Sabellians, 
whether Father and Son were one and the same Hypostasis. 
But when the principles of each side were brought down to the 
particular case of the incarnation, then the main. point in 
question was, whether the Hypostasis of the Father was incar- 
nate or no. The Sabellians allowing but one divine Hypostasis, 
and yet admitting God to be incarnate, were of course obliged 
to assert it: and the Catholics, on the other hand, admitting 
more divine Hypostases than one, denied it. How the Catholics 
proved their point, I shewed you distinctly; and you have no- 
thing of moment to reply to it. Only you are pleased to acquaint 
us with an invention of your own, that the “ Sabellians allowed 
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“in Jesus only flesh; and by the Spirit of Jesus they understood 


“ the Godhead of the Father.” But who, before yourself, ever 
reckoned it among the Sabellian tenets, that Christ had no 
human soul? It is very peculiar of you to cite Tertullian in 
proof of it, on account of these words; dicentes Filium carnem 
esse, id est hominem, id est Jesum; Patrem autem Spiritum, id est 
Deum: when Tertullian, in the very passage, interprets flesh by 
man, and Jesus; and interprets Spirit by divine Spirit, or God. 
As to the belief of Christ’s human soul, it was an established 
article of faith in Tertullian’s time, as appears from several 
passages”; and before Tertullian, as is clear from Irenzeus4 and 
Justin Martyr>. How then comes it to pass, that none of the 
Catholics ever took notice of this error of the Sabellians, their 
denying a human soul? I mention not how the Sabellian hypo- 
thesis must have been very needlessly and stupidly clogged by 
such a tenet; for they could never have given any tolerable 
account of the Son’s praying to the Father, of his increasing in 
wisdom, of his being afflicted and sore troubled, and erying out 
in his agonies and sufferings, without the supposition of a human 
soul. What? Was it only walking flesh, or animated clay, that 
did all this? Or was it the Hypostasis of the Father, the eternal 
God, as such, that did these things? You allow only these two ; 
and not caring, it seems, how stupid and senseless you make all 
the Sabellians, one of these you must, of course, father upon 
them. It is true that they supposed the Father to have suffered, 
and they were therefore called Patripassians: that is, they sup- 
posed the Father to suffer (as we believe of the Son) in the human 
nature. But they were never so gross and wild in their imagin- 
ations as to suppose the Godhead, as such, to suffer, to be sore 
troubled, to be in agonies, to ery out, &e. And yet it is ridiculous 
to apply this to jlesh only, without a sow: neither can it be 
reasonably imagined of the Sabellians, unless they believed of 
men in general, that they have no such thing as a soul distinct 
from the body. In short, their retreating at length to this, 
that there were two Hypostases¢ in Christ, a divine and human, 
in order to solve the difficulties they were pressed with, suffi- 
ciently discovers their sentiments. For neither could that sub- 
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terfuge do them any service, unless Jesus was supposed a distinct 
Person; nor could they be so weak as to imagine a living carcase, 
a body without a soul, to be a person. To conclude this article, 
the Sabellians, when they retired at length to that salvo, taking 
sanctuary in two Hypostases, understood one of them to be God 
the Father, the other, the man Christ Jesus‘: which was after- 
wards the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, and of Photinus, who 
thus refined upon the Sabellian heresy. But I have been rather 
too long in confuting a pretence which has nothing to counte- 
nance it in history; besides that it is plainly repugnant to good 
sense. 

XV. The next thing I charged you with® was, your pre- 
tending, falsely, that Bp. Bull had not shewn that the Fathers 
of the second century resolved the Unity into the same princi- 
ple with the Nicene Fathers. I observed that the Bishop had 
shewn it, referring you to the place wheref. You now say in 
your Reply, (p. 24,) “That which the Bishop has done in that 
* section is fully answered and refuted, p. 197, 198.” I have 
turned to those pages in your Disquisitions, and can see nothing 
like it; except it be your fancy, or fiction, that the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, when they speak of the Logos as existing in the Father 
before his coming forth, mean it of an attribute only, and nothing 
veal. This groundless surmise is at large confuted by Bishop 
Bullg: and give me leave also to refer you to what I have 
observed » on that head. What you add, relating to Clemens 
Romanus, is only gratis dictum, and wants to be proved. 

XVI. I blamed youi further for referring‘ to Basil, as an 
evidence that Gregory Thaumaturgus believed God the Son 
to be a creature. You tell me in your Reply, (p. 24,) that 
you “say nothing of his (Gregory’s) faith.” Please to look 
back to your Modest Disquisitions, and revise your own for- 
mer thoughts, which run thus: “ Lastly, it is to be noted that 
“ neither Gregory Thaumaturgus, who, as St. Basil witnesseth, 
“ depressed Christ into the rank of creatures, (in creaturarum censum 
‘* depressit,) nor Dionysius of Alexandria, who, as the same 
“« (Basil) witnesseth, denied the consubstantiality, could have 


4 See this expressly asserted in & Bull. Def. Fid. sect. iii. cap. 5, 6, 
Athanasius, tom. il. p. 39. before 7, 8, 9, 10. 
referred to. h Defence, vol. i. p. 360, &c. Ser- 
© Defence, vol. i. p. 518. mons, p. 149, &c. of this volume. 
f Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. sect. iv. i [bid. vol. i. p. 518. 
cap. 4. k Mod. Disq. p. 84. 
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«“ thought rightly (recte sentire potuisse) of the proper eternity of 
“ Christ.” Is this saying nothing of Gregory’s faith? though 
he depressed the Son into the rank of creatures, as you tell 
us he did; and though he could not think (i. e. beheve) rightly 
of Christ’s proper eternity, as you also say; yet you have said 
nothing of Gregory’s faith. Ridiculous: you have said it, and 
quoted Basil for it ; notwithstanding that Bishop Bull had de- 
monstrated the contrary even from Basil himself; as I before 
observed, and you do not gainsay. And now, to use your own 
words relating to this article, “let the reader judge where the 
« falsehood lies.” Your repeating some things from Petavius 
and Huetius, upon this occasion, signifies little. Bp. Bull had 
considered and answered what those two great men had said: 
and you come up again with the same baffled objections; though 
you are so sensible that they have been fully answered, that you 
have not a word to reply, but are forced tacitly to allow that 
Gregory’s faith was right; however he happened to drop some 
suspected words, which were made an ill use of. 

XVII. I charged you! with the revival of an old objection, 
which Bishop Bull had ingenuously set forth in its full force, and 
as fully answered™. 

To this you reply, (p. 25,) that you have fully confuted this 
pretended answer of the Bishop’s, in your Dissertation de 
Scriptur. Interpret. p. 51, 52. and also in the place cited of your 
Mod. Disquis. p. 87, 88. I have turned to your Dissertation, 
and find what you point to in the Preface, p.51, 52. There I 
meet with two or three exceptions, mostly wide of the point, and 
searce deserving notice. We must suppose our readers ac- 
quainted with the argument we are upon, which it would 
be tedious to give at length: and now I will shew you how 
slight your objections are. 

1. First, you say, that the “appearance of Christ’s divine 
* nature” (to the Patriarchs) “under human form, did not make 
“the Logos another God from the Father.” No, certainly; nor 
did any of the Ante-Nicene writers pretend it: but if the 
Logos appeared in a certain manner and form; and the Futher 
never appeared in any manner or form; the Logos is not the 
Father: which was the thing to be proved. 

2. You object, that “certainly the divine nature of Christ 


' Defence, vol. i. p. 518, &e. m Bull. Def. Fid. N. p. 267. 
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‘‘ was in heaven, when it appeared on earth.” Undoubtedly: 
and those very writers who represent the Futher as being 
in heaven, and the Son as being on earth, yet acknowledge 
them both to be equally present every where: and they refer it 
to the oixovoyia®, that the two Persons are represented, as it 
were, in different places; one here, the other there. 

3. You object, that ‘those ancients who looked upon it 
‘“‘as impious to ascribe to the Father such things as they made 
“no scruple of applying to the Son, must have thought there 
“was some difference between the Father and Son in those 
“ respects.” I answer, that they thought of no more difference 
than this, that one was a Father, and the other a Son; and 
that one was to be incarnate, and the other not. It would have 
been impious to ascribe to the Person of the Father what 
was proper to the Person of the Son; not only because the 
Father was never to be sent, nor to act a ministerial part, 
any more than he was to be incarnate; but also because the 
tendency of such pretences was to make Father and Son 
one Hypostasis, or Person, and was in reality to deny that there 
was any Son at all. Your citations from Tertullian and Justin 
Martyr are not pertinent, unless you supposed yourself to be 
arguing against Sabellians. Having done with your Disserta- 
tion, let us next come to Disquis. Modest. p. 87. There, I 
must observe, you have hardly one word to the purpose. All 
that you prove is, that Father and Son are not one numerical 
essence, in your sense; that is, they are not one numerical 
Person, which is readily allowed: as also that they have not one 
numerical will, power, &c. in your sense, though they have 
in another. Voluntas de voluntate, potentia de potentia is the 
Catholic doctrine, as much as substantia de substantia, or Deus 
de Deo. In short, if you would do any thing towards confuting 
Bishop Bull, you should answer the authorities which he 
brought, to prove that those very Ante-Nicene writers (who 
argued that it could not be the Father that appeared, and 
descended, and was found in a place) acknowledged, notwith- 
standing, that the Son was, in his own nature, invisible and 


» Habes Filium in terris, habes tate: Filium quoque ut individuum 
Patrem in celis: non est separatio cum ipso ubique. Tamen in ipsa 
ista, sed dispositio divina. Czeterum oixovoyuia Pater voluit Filium in terris 
scias Deum etiam intra abyssos esse, haberi, se vero in celis. Tertull. adv. 
et ubique consistere, sed vi et potes- Prax. cap. 2. 
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omnipresent, as well as the Father; and that the same writers 
(some of them) expressly interpreted those appearances, &c. of the 
oixovopuia, economy or dispensation, which it pleased God the 
Son to run through; transacting all matters between God 
the Father and the world of creatures. As to the oixovopla, 
and what Bishop Bull intends by it, the reader may see in his 
Defence of the Nicene Faith, (p. 10.) What you mean by denying 
it is very hard to conjecture, unless you have some weak evasion 
(Reply, p. 26.) in the words, “beginning from the fall of Adam:” 
for you say, and seem to lay some stress upon it, that “ it began 
“from the beginning of the creation.” Does Bishop Bull deny 
that ? See his own words in the margin®. But, it seems, you 
are to construe Bishop Bull’s saying, that it was as “ high as 
“the fall of Adam,” (in opposition to such as supposed it 
to commence at the incarnation, and no sooner,) as if he had 
said, it began from the fall of Adam: and this you are to 
do, only to find some pretence for contradicting Bishop Bull, 
and diverting the reader from the point in hand. I referred 
you (Defence, vol. i. p. 518.) to authorsP, ancient and modern, 
who asserted the oixovouia in Bishop Bull’s sense. To which 
you have nothing of any moment to oppose; only you discover 
a great dissatisfaction that Bishop Bull had so well guarded his 
point, and vindicated his doctrine, that all your most pompous 
and plausible pretences fall before him. 

XVIII. I charged you4 with setting Clemens of Rome and 
St. Paul at variance ; and yet giving the preference to Clemens, 
as “ laying Christianity before us in its naked simplicity.” To 
this article you are pleased to say never a word. 

XIX. I took notice also, in another place, of your sophistical 
way of reasoning against the belief of mysteries, or matters above 
comprehension. I called upon you (vol. i. p. 459, 450.) to 
explain your meaning, and to let us know distinctly what there 
is in the doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity to give you such 
offence, and to raise your zeal against it ; whether it be that the 
doctrine is, in your judgment, contradictory to reason, or only 


© Deus Pater, quemadmodum per Clem. Alex. p. 831, 955, ed. Ox. Ta- 
Filium suum mundum primitus con- tian. cap. 8. ed. Ox. ippol. contr. 
didit creavitque; ita per eundem Fi- Noét. p. 12, 15. Fabric. Vales. Not. in 
lium se deinceps mundo patefecit. Euseb. P- 5» 6, 90, 253. 
Bull. Def. F.N. p. 10. a Defence, vol. i. p. 519. 

P Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 2,3. * Ibid. p. 453. 
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above reason ; or that it is wunseriptural only, and no more: but 
to this also you vouchsafe no reply. 

XX. I charged you further (vol. i. p. 350.) with using a bad 
art, to serve a bad cause: which was the severest thing I had 
said of you, and which you had given me just occasion for; as 
I shewed plainly in the place referred to. In apology for your- 
self, (Reply, p. 56.) you cite a passage of my Defence, (vol. i. p. 
527.) where I say, ‘‘ A writer is not to be blamed, in some cases, 
“ for taking what is to his purpose, and omitting the rest.” To 
which give me leave to answer in my own words, as they follow 
in the same page; ‘* But, as the case is here, the best, and in- 
‘‘ deed only, light, to direct the reader to the true meaning of 
‘‘ what is cited, is left out.” You say, your “ design being only 
“to prove from the words of Justin’, that Christ was God 
“ kata Bovdjy avtod, according to the will of his Father, what rea- 
“‘ son could you have to add that he was also styled an angel?” 
But, do you not yet perceive that the question is, whether Christ 
be said to be God xara BovAnv adrot, according to the will of the 
Father, in that place of Justin, or no? The words, literally ren- 
dered, run thus: ‘“ Who, according to his (the Father’s) will, is 
“ both God, being his Son, and an angel, as ministering to his 
“‘ Father’s will.” The meaning of the passage is not, as you 
represent it, that Christ is “ God by the will of the Father,” 
(though even that might bear a good sense,) but that it pleased 
God that his Son, who was God already, as God’s Son, should be 
an angel also. That he was God, was a necessary thing; but 
that he should be doth, was not so. This I took to be the true 
sense of the passage. For Justin gives the reason why he 
was God; it was because he was Giod’s Son. He resolves his 
divinity into Sonship here, as indeed every where ; and Sonship 
into communication of substance, as | have observed above. Now 
let us consider what you had done with this passage. The 
Latin version runs thus: Qui juata voluntatem eus, e Deus est, 
Filius quippe tpsius, et angelus ex eo quod sententie illius est ad- 
minister. Instead whereof you give us this: Qui ex voluntate 
epsius, et Deus est et Filius ipsiust. Here, by putting in the par- 
ticle et before Filius, and leaving out ef angelus, you determine 

8 Tov xara Bovdny thy éxeivov kal Personz autem Christi convenit, ut 
Gcdv dvra, vidy abrod Kai dyyedov éx et Deus sit, quia Dei Filius; et ange- 
Tov imnpereiv TH yvoun airov. Dial. lus sit, quoniam paterne dispositionis 


Pp. 370. adnuntiator est. Novat. cap. 26. 
Compare the words of Novatian : t Whitby, Disquisit. Mod. p. 32. 
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the words to your own sense, though capable of another sense 
as they lie in the author. This is what I had just reason to 
complain of, that you should take upon you to leave out and 
put in what you please, to tie the words down to your own 
meaning ; when the words otherwise may, or rather must, bear 
a different construction, if you please to let them appear entire, 
and without any interpolation. 

You say, (Reply, p. 56,) that you “had authority from 
« Justin’s own words to do this.”. What! Had you authority 
from Justin’s own words to change both his words and his sense? 
He does not say that Christ was God and a Son too by the will 
of the Father ; but that he was, according to the will of the 
Father, both God, as being his Son, and an angel. I insist 
upon it that the meaning may be no more than this, that it 
pleased God that he who was already God should not only be 
God, but an angel also; and that though it was owing to God’s 
good pleasure that he was both, yet it was necessary for him to 
be one, as he was partaker of the divine substance, being God’s 
Son. You cite other passages of Justin, declaring that Christ 
was eds éx Tod eivar téxvov Tpwrdroxov Tév ddA@v KTiopatev, God 
as being born (or begotten) before all creatures: and that he was 
@cds, Ocod vids imdpywov, God, as being the Son of God. Now 
these and the like passages make against you, as shewing that 
Justin resolved Christ’s divinity into his Sonship, that is, commu- 
nion of essence, or substance“, not into voluntary appointment. 
If it be objected that he was a Son xara Bovdjy according to 
Justin, and that therefore he must be God xara BovAjy, if he be 
God as Giod’s Son; I answer, that the consequence is not just- 
For while Justin understands the Sonship of a temporal and vo- 
luntary mpo€devois, or coming forth, he supposes the Logos not to 
have been ef otk dvrwv, but from the very substance of the 
Father; and therefore he was God, as having ever existed before 
his coming forth, in and with the Father. In a word, he came 
forth, was not created, and therefore he is God. Had he been 
produced from nothing, as creatures are, he could not be God : 
but since he came forth as a Son, of the same divine substance 
with the Father, therefore he is God. This I take to be the 
true account of Justin’s principles relating to this head; as also 


4" Vid. Justin. Dial. p. 183, 373. Comp. Apol. i. p. 44, 46. Apol. ii. p. 13. 
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of all the other Fathers that speak of a voluntary generation. 
See my Defence, vol. i. Qu. viii. You see then, how wide a 
difference there is between your account of Justin and mine. 
I desire only to have Justin’s text fairly represented as it is. To 
put in or leave out any thing here, and thereby to determine the 
sense against us, in so critical a place as this, is very unfair and 
unjust ; and deserves the hardest names that I could give it. 
Let us have no tampering with texts. You may argue and 
reason for your sense of the passage, if you please; as I do also 
for mine. Only let our readers see plainly what the words of the 
author are. To do otherwise is corrupting the evidence, per- 
verting judgment, and giving sentence before the cause comes to 
a fair hearing. This kind of management, especially in so 
weighty a cause, wherein the honour of our God and Saviour is 
so nearly concerned, is what I cannot account for: and if upon 
this occasion I expressed some wonder and astonishment, that 
any should be so “ resolutely eager to ungod their Saviour, as 
‘not to permit the cause to have a fair hearing ;’ I suppose 
it might become me much better in defence of my Saviour’s 
honour, than those intemperate words of yours, “ impudently 
“ false assertion,” become you, in your blind zeal for your own. 

I have now finished what I intended by way of answer to your 
defensive part. Upon the whole, it does not appear to me, that, 
of all the things laid to your charge, whether general fallacies or 
particular mistakes, you have been able to take off so much as 
one. What you have done, or shall do, in the offensive way, may 
perhaps be considered hereafter. I think it best to postpone 
my second part, because you are still going on to supply me with 
new matter for it: and you have promised the public great things, 
to appear in due time. I am now pretty well acquainted with 
you ; and may therefore presume to exhibit to the reader, or to 
yourself, a brief account of your chief materials, with which you 
are to work in this controversy, and upon which your cause is to 
subsist. 

1. In the first place, you have a strong presumption, that 
“‘ two or more persons cannot constitute one individual or nume- 
“ rical being, substance, or essence.” You produce testimonies 
of Fathers in great numbers, proving nothing but a real distine- 
tion; and by virtue of the presumption laid down, (which stands 
only upon courtesy,) you persuade yourself, that those testimonies 
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are of some weight, and pertinently alleged, even against those 
who admit a real distinction, as much as the Fathers do. 

2. In the second place, you have another strong preswmption, 
that no kind of “ subordination is or can be consistent with such 
“ equality, or such union as we maintain.” Hereupon you pro- 
duce a further cloud of testimonies from the ancients, proving 
nothing but a subordination : which testimonies, by virtue of this 
your second presumption, (standing only upon courtesy, as the 
former,) are conceived to be of weight, and to be pertinently 
cited, even against those who readily admit of a subordination, 
in conformity with the ancient Fathers. From what I have 
observed here, and under the former article, you may perceive 
that, at least, nine parts in ten of your quotations are entirely 
wide of the point; and it may save you some trouble for the 
future to be duly apprized of it. 

3. Besides this, you have some expressions of Origen, chiefly 
from those pieces which are either not certainly genuine, or not 
free from interpolation *, or wrote in a problematical way Y, or 
not containing Origen’s mature and riper thoughts; published 
perhaps without his consent, and such as he himself afterwards 
disapproved and repented of. And those you urge against us, 
notwithstanding that we appeal chiefly to his book against Cel- 
sus, which is certainly Origen’s, and which contains his most 
mature sentiments; and from whence it is demonstrable that 
Origen was no Arian, but plainly Anti-Arian 4. 

4. You lay a very great stress upon Eusebius, as if he were 
to speak for all the Ante-Nicene writers: though we might more 
justly produce Athanasius (with respect to his two first tracts) as 
an Ante-Nicene writer ; and his authority is, at least, as good as 
the other’s. Eusebius must be of little weight with us, wherever 
he is found to vary either from himself, or from the Catholics 
which lived in or before his time. Nothing can be more unfair 
than to represent antiquity through the glass of Eusebius, who 
has been so much suspected ; besides that we can more certainly 
determine what the sentiments of the earlier writers were, (from 
their own works still extant,) than we can what Eusebius’s were ; 
whose writings are more doubtful and ambiguous; insomuch that 

* Vid. Ruffin. de Adulter. Libro-  vol.i. p. 233. 
rum Origen. p. 240. ed. Bened. Huet. z Vid. Hieron. de Error. Orig. ad 
Origenian. p. 233. Pammach. Ep. xli. p. 347. ed. Bened. 


y Vid. Pamph. Apolog. p. 221. ed. @ Vid. Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. sect. ii. 
Bened. Phot. Cod. 117, Athanas. cap. 9. 
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the learned world have been more divided about him and his 
opinions than about any other writer whatsoever. 

5. Lastly, you bring up again, frequently, some concessions of 
Petavius and Huetius ; such as they incautiously fell into before 
this matter had been thoroughly canvassed, as it hath been since 
by Bishop Bull, and other great men. From that time, most of 
the learned men in Europe, Romanists> as well as Protestants, 
appear to have the same sentiments of the Ante-Nicene faith 
which Bishop Bull had. It is therefore now much out of time, 
and very disingenuous, to lay any great weight upon the judgment 
of Petavius or Huetius, however valuable and learned, since this 
matter has been much more accurately inquired into than it had 
been at that time. Huetius has lived to see Bishop Bull's works, 
{as we may reasonably presume,) and cannot be ignorant how 
highly they have been valued abroad: yet we do not find that 
he has ever complained of any injury done him by the Bishop, or 
that he ever thought fit to vindicate himself, or his great oracle 
Petavius ; to whose judgment (as he himself meee) he had once 
dearly paid too great a deference ¢. 

It may suffice, for the present, to have left these few general 
hints; by means of which an intelligent reader, without further 
assistance from me, may readily discover the fallacy of your 
reasonings, and answer the most plausible objections you have 
to urge against the received doctrine of the blessed Trinity. If 
any thing more particular be necessary hereafter, I shall (with 
God's assistanee) endeavour to do justice to the cause which I 
have taken in hand; and, as opportunity serves, shall proceed 
in detecting sophistry, laying open disguises, exposing misreports, 
misquotations, misconstructions, or any other engines of deceit, 
as long as there appears to me any probable danger from thence 
arising to honest well-meaning men, less acquainted with this 
momentous controversy. In the interim, I am with all due 
respect, 

SIR, 


Your most humble Servant. 


» See Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull, p. 345, &c. 388. 
c Vid. Huetii Comment. de Rebus ad illum pertinent, p. 70. 
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THE CASE 


OF 
ARIAN SUBSCRIPTION 


CONSIDERED: 


AND THE 


SEVERAL PLEAS AND EXCUSES FOR IT PARTICULARLY 
EXAMINED AND CONFUTED. 





CHAP. I. 
The occasion and design of these papers. 


REMARKS have been lately published against a clause con- 
tained in a d:// which had been brought into the House of Lords, 
for the more effectual suppressing of blasphemy and profaneness. 
It has been observed, among other things, that the clause, being 
intended as a test against Arianism, would be of little use or 
significancy as to the end designed by it; because those who 
are now understood to be Arians are ready to subscribe any 
test of that kind, containing nothing more than is already con- 
tained in the XX XIX Articles. The Remarker takes notice, 
that those gentlemen make no scruple of subscribing to our 
Church’s forms: it is their avowed principle that they may law- 
fully do it in their own sense, agreeably to what they call Scrip- 
ture. This he proves from their declared sentiments, not only 
in common conversation, but in print; and from their constant 
practice of late years, since the year 1712. 

If this be matter of fact, (as I am afraid it-is,) it may be 
high time to inquire, somewhat more particularly than hath 
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been yet done, into the case of subscription. If instead of ex- 
cusing a fraudulent subscription on the foot of human infirmity, 
(which yet is much too soft a name for it,) endeavours be used 
to defend it upon principle, and to support it by rules of art, it 
concerns every honest man to look about him. For what is 
there so vile or shameful, but may be set off with false colours, 
and have a plausible turn given it, by the help of quirks and 
subtilties? Many, without doubt, have been guilty of prevari- 
cating with state-oaths ; but nobody has been yet found sanguine 
enough to undertake the defence of it in print. Only Church- 
subscriptions, though of much the same sacred nature with the 
other, may be securely played with: and the plainest breach of 
sincerity and trust, in this case, shall find its advocates and 
defenders. It must indeed be owned, that the pretences for it 
have not been particularly confuted or examined. The reason 
is, because they looked more like a wanton exercise of wit and 
fancy, (though it is dangerous playing with sacred things,) than 
any serious design to convince the world of the justice of it. 
Besides that the foundations of moral honesty were thought so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of men, that every attempt against 
them must soon fall, and die of itself. However, because the 
pretences for what I call a fraudulent subscription had been 
recommended by a person of some character in the learned 
world; and might possibly gain ground among such as take 
things ¢mplicitly, upon the credit of any great name; I had once 
prepared a formal Answer to what had been advanced on that 
head: and I designed to publish it by way of introduction to 
my Defence. But, before my papers were quite wrought off, 
there appeared a second edition of “ Scripture Doctrine,” &e. 
upon perusal whereof I observed that the most offensive passage 
of the Introduction, relating to subscription, was left out: and 
besides that, all those strange and unaccountable interpretations 
of the Athanasian Creed, &c. (which had appeared in the first 
edition,) were also prudently omitted; though those were all the 
author had to depend on for the justifying his subscription. 
Upon this, I was willing to hope that the learned Doctor had 
given, or was giving up his former. principles, relating to sub- 
scription: and I thought it would be ungenerous now to attack 
him in his weakest hold, after he had himself betrayed a sus- 
picion, at least, that he eould no longer maintain it. Wherefore 
I contented myself with a short remark in my Preface, entering 
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a caveat only, against any one’s abusing the Doctor’s name here- 
after, or mispleading his authority, in the case of subscription. 
It was not long before a nameless writer of the party took me 
up for the charitable suggestion I had made in favour of the 
learned Doctor. ‘That writer persisting in the Doctor’s first 
sentiments, and being very unwilling to part with so valuable an 
authority, was pleased to oppose the conjecture I had made 
upon the Doctor’s leaving out the passage in his Introduction. 
“I know not,” says he, “for what reason Dr. Clarke omitted 
“those words; but, I believe I may say, it was not for the 
“reason Dr. Waterland insinuates, viz. that such subscription is 
“ not justifiable ; because the same thing is still asserted five or 
“ six times, at least, in the Introduction as corrected in the new 
“ edition?.” Iam not of that gentleman’s mind in this par- 
ticular. Nay, if it might not look vain, I would presume, after 
a competent acquaintance with the Doctor’s books, to have seen 
a little further into the turn of his thoughts than perhaps that 
writer has done: and, with his good leave, I will still retain the 
same opinion of the Doctor’s good sense and integrity so far, 
which I had when I wrote my Preface. I think I could give a 
tolerable account of the Doctor’s not striking out every passage 
in his Introduction that looked that) way: and likewise of his 
great reserve and caution, in not telling the world plainly that 
he had changed his mind. However, if I mistake, I am sure it 
is on the candid and charitable side; and on that which must 
appear much more for the Doctor’s honour, (with all men of 
sense,) than persisting in an error ever can be. That it is an 
error, and a very great one, I mean to shew in these papers: 
and though I must, in appearance, carry on a dispute against 
the learned Doctor, because the objections, for the most part, 
must be produced in iis words; yet I would be understood, in 
reality, to be rather disputing this point with the Doctor’s dis- . 
ciples, who lay a greater stress upon what he has said than 
himself now seems to do; thereby making his jirst thoughts 
theirs, after they have (as I charitably conceive) ceased to be his. 
I shall have no occasion to say any thing in defence of our 
excellent Church, as to her requiring subscription ; and requiring 
it according to her own sense of holy Scripture. This part of 
the controversy has been judiciously cleared and settled by two 


@ Account of Pamphlets, &c. p.17. 
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very ingenious writers; Mr. Stebbing in his Rational Enquiry, 
and Mr. Rogers in his Discourse and Review. My business is 
only to begin where they end, and to shew that, as the Church 
requires subscription to her own interpretation of Scripture, so 
the subscriber is bound, in virtue of his subscription, to that, 
and that only: and if he knowingly subscribes in any sense 
contrary to, or different from, the sense of the imposers; he 
prevaricates, and commits a fraud in so doing. This is a cause 
of some moment: it is the cause of plainness and sincerity, in 
opposition to wiles and subtilties. It is in defence, not so much 
of revealed, as of natural religion; not of the fundamentals of 
faith, but of the principles of moral honesty: and every heresy 
in morality is of more pernicious consequence than heresies in 
points of positive religion. The security and honour of our 
Church are deeply concerned in this question. As to its security, 
every body sees what I mean: and as to the honour or reputation 
of our Church abroad, whenever we have been charged with 
Socinianism or Popery, or any other monstrous doctrines, we had 
no defence so ready at hand, or so just and satisfactory, as this; 
that our subscriptions were sufficient to wipe off all slander and 
calumny. The good of the State, as well as of the Church, is 
likewise concerned in this question: because there can be no 
security against men’s putting their own private senses upon the 
public laws, oaths, injunctions, &c. in contradiction to the sense 
of the wmposers, if these principles about Church subscription 
should ever prevail amongst us. But of this more will be said 
in the sequel. I designed only, at present, briefly to intimate 
the importance of the cause I am inquiring into; to invite the 
readers to the more careful examination of it. And I shall 
enter into the merits of it, as soon as I have laid down the 
principles of the men I am now concerned with, in order to let 
us into the true state of the question. 


OHAP: Hix 


The general principles or sentiments of the modern Arians (some of 
them at least) concerning subscription to our public forms. 


THE author of the Remarks observes, that “ it is an avowed 
“ principle among them, that these Articles” (the XXXIX 
Articles) “may lawfully and conscientiously be subscribed in any 
“ sense in which they themselves, by their own interpretation, 
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“ can reconcile them to Scripture,” (i.e. what they call Scrip- 
ture; or their own sense of Scripture,) “ without regard to the 
“‘ meaning and intention, either of the persons who first com- 
“ piled them, or who now impose them.” He says further, that 
“this latitude was expressly asserted in the year 1712, by 
‘a learned Doctor of divinity, in a book entitled, ‘ The Scripture 
“ Doctrine of the Trinity; and was advanced on purpose to 
‘justify their subscribing.” It is very well that the doctrine 
can be dated no higher than the year 1712; as indeed it 
cannot; being entirely new: never heard of among sober 
casuists, at least, before that time. Now, the principal words 
of the author of Scripture Doctrine (as they stand in the 
Introduction to the jirst edition) are these: “It is plain that 
“every person may reasonably agree to such forms,” (our 
Church’s forms, or of any other Protestant Church,) “ whenever 
“he can in any sense at all reconcile them with Scripture :” 
i.e. his own sense of Scripture. It is observable that these 
words are general ; and somewhat ambiguous. For the Doctor 
does not say, in any sense whereof the words are capable, and 
withal consistent with Scripture, but consistent with Scripture 
only : and if he speaks there of the forms in general, as he seems 
to do, he might possibly mean, that any man may agree to such 
forms when he can any way reconcile them: whether by giving 
no assent to passages irreconcilable, or whether by substituting 
something else in their room: and this would amount to sub- 
scribing so far as is agreeable to Scripture. 1 know, the Doctor 
has took pains to reconcile the particular passages in the public 
forms to his own hypothesis; from whence one might imagine 
that he takes every particular expression to be capable of a 
sense consistent with his scheme. But I know also, and shall 
shew it in due time, that he has often given a sense of which 
the words he is there commenting upon are really not capable: 
which is substituting something else in the room of what he finds 
in our forms, to reconcile them to his hypothesis. And I do not 
remember that the Doctor has ever expressly said, that every 
single expression of the public forms is capable of a sense 
agreeable to what he calls Scripture. Wherefore I have 
thought that the Doctor’s real meaning was to subscribe 
with this reservation, viz. so far as is agreeable to Scripture ; 
though he chose to word it something differently, and less 
offensively, by saying, in that sense wherein they are agreeable. 
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What confirms me in this suspicion is, that several of the Dec- 
tor’s arguments for subscribing serve equally for one or other ; 
and will either justify both those kinds of reservation, or 
neither. However this matter be, as to the Doctor himself, it 
is certain that. others of the party have expressed themselves 
clearly and distinctly on this head; and have condemned the 
way of subscribing with the reserve of, so far as is agreeable 
to the Scripture; resting their cause entirely upon the other, 
viz. in such sense wherein they are agreeable. 

The anonymous author of the Essay on imposing and sub- 
scribing Articles, after declaring his judgment (so far judging 
right) that they are not articles of peace only, but of opinion ; 
proceeds to condemn the notion of subscribing so far as is 
agreeable to Scripture ; insisting upon it, that the articles are 
capable of a sense in which they are agreeable to what he 
calls Scripture: and he pretends no more than this, that a man 
may honestly subscribe in any sense of which the words are 
capable», and withal agreeable to Scripture. 

We are told in another tract, containing an account of 
pamphlets relating to the Trinitarian controversy, that sub- 
scribing the Articles so far as they are agreeable to Scripture, 
is very different from subscribing the same in any sense agreeable 
to Scripture: and that they defend only the /atéer, having 
*“ explicitly¢ condemned the former.” The sum then of what is 
pretended is this: It is first supposed that the Articles, Se. 
are capable of a sense agreeable to what they call Scripture: 
and then, and not till then, it is supposed they may be sub- 
scribed. Their defence of subscription then rests upon twa 
suppositions : 

1. That every expression in our public forms is capable of a 
sense consistent with the new scheme. 

2. That their being capable of such a sense is enough; with- 
out regard had to the more plain, obvious, and natural signifi- 
eation of the words themselves, or to the intention of those who 
first compiled the forms, or who now impose them. 

If either of these swppositions (much more if both) proves false 
or groundless, their whole defence of Arian subscription drops 
of course. I shall shew, 

1. That the sense of the compilers and imposers (where 
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certainly known) must be religiously observed ; even though the 
words were capable of another sense. 

2. That, whatever has been pretended, there are several 
expressions in the public forms which are really not capable 
of any sense consistent with the Arian hypothesis, or new 
scheme. 


CHAP. III. 


That the sense of the compilers and imposers, when certainly known, 
(as im the present case it is,) is to be religiously observed by 
every subscriber, even though the words were capable of another 
sense. 


BY compilers, | mean those that composed the Creeds, Articles, 
or other forms received by our Church. By «mposers, I under- 
stand the governors in Church and State for the time being. 
The sense of the compilers, barely considered, is not always to be 
observed ; but so far only as the natural and proper signification 
of words, or the intention of the wmposers, binds it upon us. The 
sense of the compilers and imposers may generally be presumed 
the same, (except in some very rare and particular cases,) and 
therefore I mention both, one giving light to the other. The 
rules and measures proper for understanding what that sense is, 
_ are and can be no other than the same which are proper 
for understanding of oaths, laws, covenants, or any forms or 
writings whatever: namely, the usual acceptation of words; the 
custom of speech at the time of their being written; the scope 
and intention of the writers, discoverable from the occasion, 
from the controversies then on foot, or from any other cireum- 
stances affording light into it. This is the true and only way to 
interpret rightly any forms, books, or writings whatever. 

The pretences to the contrary shall be considered in their 
proper place: I shall now hasten to the proof of my first 
position, and shall be very brief in it; there being little occa- 
sion for proving so clear a point: what is most necessary is, 
to wipe off the dust that has been thrown upon it; and that 
shall be done in due time and place. 

1. I argue, first, from the case of oaths. It is a settled rule 
with casuists, that oaths are always to be taken in the sense 
of the imposers: the same is the ease of solemn Jeagues or 
covenants. Without this principle, no faith, trust, or mutual 
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confidence could be kept up amongst men. Now, subscription is 
much of the same nature with those ; and must be conceived to 
earry much of the same obligation with it. It is a solemn and 
sacred covenant with the Church or government ; to be capable 
of such or such trusts upon certain conditions : which conditions 
are an unfeigned belief of those propositions which come re- 
commended in the public forms. To change these propositions 
for others, while we are plighting our faith to these only, (as is 
supposed in the very acceptance of trusts,) is manifestly a 
breach of covenant, and prevaricating with God and man. It is 
pretending one thing and meaning another; it is professing 
agreement with the Church, and at the same time disagreeing 
with it: it is coming into trusts or privileges upon quite 
different terms from what the Church intended ; and is, as one 
expresses it, not “ entering in by the door of the sheepfold,” but 
getting over it, as thieves and robders. 

2. To make it still plainer that such subscription is fraudulent ; 
let it be considered what the ends and purposes intended by the 
ruling powers, in requiring subscription, are. They are expressed 
in our public Jaws and canons to this effect ; that pastors may be 
sound in the faith; that no doctrines be publicly or privately 
taught but what the Church and State approve of; that all 
diversity of opinions, in respect of points determined, be avoided ; 
that one uniform scheme of religion, one harmonious form of wor- 
ship, (consonant to Seripture and primitive Christianity,) be 
constantly preserved among clergy and people. These are the 
main ends designed by subscription. But if subscribers may 
take the liberty of affixing their own sense to the public forms, 
in contradiction to the known sense of the imposers, all these 
ends are liable to be miserably defeated and frustrated. Pastors, 
instead of being sownd in the faith, (which is but one,) may have 
as many different faiths as they happen to have different wits 
or inventions. Multiplicity of doctrines, opposite to each other, 
may be publicly taught and propagated: and, instead of any 
uniform scheme of religion, or form of worship, there may happen 
to be as many different and dissonant religions in the same 
church or kingdom, as there are pastors or parishes. These 
being the natural consequences of that latitude of subscription 
now pleaded for, it is evident that such a latitude is a contradiec- 
tion to the very end and design of all subscription ; and is there- 
fore unrighteous and full of deceit. 
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3. I shall mention but one consideration more; and that is, 
the great scandal and pernicious influence of such a fraudulent 
practice. I cannot better express it than in the words of the late 
pious and excellent Mr. Nelson. 

“ T could heartily now have wished,” says he, in a letter to 
Dr. Clarke, “ that we of the laity had no such handle ever given 
‘us, as this your last book hath afforded, as it is to be feared, 
“ but to too many who think themselves able to overturn any 
*‘ foundations whatever, if such a method as you there propose 
“be allowable with respect to the most solemn acts and deeds 
“ of that Church and community whereof we are members, and 
“ to substitute what they please in their room’.” He observes 
further, (p.19,) that “from a method of this nature, we are 
“ threatened with the overturning of foundations both sacred 
“ and civil.” And (p.21.) that “if the judges, and others learned 
“in the law, shall follow the same method of interpreting the 
“ Jaws of the land, and accommodating the civil oaths and en- 
“ gagements, as Dr. Clarke has taken in interpreting and accom- 
“ modating the sense of the Church, in her most authentic forms 
“and declarations before God and man, and of the venerable 
“ Fathers of the Catholic Church; there are many of opinion, 
“ that every thing might easily be leaped over, and that no esta- 
“ blishment could be so strong as to last long :” and “who knows 
“ whereabouts his religion, liberty, or property may be, if such 
‘a latitude of interpretation be defensible as is avouched in 
* Dr. Clarke’s third part openly; and is therefore suspected in 
“his first and second?” Thus far Mr. Nelson. And there is 
so much strength of reason and plain good sense shewn in what 
he says, that all the little distinctions, evasions, and subtilties 
pleaded on the other side can never shake it. These and the 
like considerations have ever deterred wise and good men from 
such a method. No conscientious Protestant would subscribe the 
Romish Catechism, or Pope Pius’s Creed; no serious Papist would 
subscribe our Articles; no pious Dissenter would give his assent 
and consent to such parts of our public forms as he does not 
heartily approve of, in the plain and intended sense. Thousands 
have died martyrs to the maxims which I am now asserting ; 
whose great and only misfortune it was not to have been ac- 
quainted with those evasive arts and subtle distinctions, which, it 
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seems, might have preserved them. I come next to examine 
what those pretences and evasions are: and that they may lose 
nothing in the recital, they shall appear in the very words of 
their authors ; and to every particular plea I shall return a par- 
ticular answer. 


CHAP. IV. - 


The several pleas and pretences for subscribing, after the new 
method, examined and confuted. 


Pusa I. 


‘“ The Protestant Churches require men to comply with their 
‘« forms merely on account of their being agreeable to Scripture, 
“ and consequently in such sense only wherein they are agreeable 
to Seripture.” Clarke's Introd. p. 20. 

‘“ That this is not highly reasonable among Protestants, and 
“ particularly in the Church of England; or that this hath been 
“ ever contradicted or censured by any judgment of the Church, 
‘« I leave him (Bishop Potter) to prove.” Bishop of Bangor’s Post- 
script, p. 251. 

ANSWER. 

1. Before ever Popery was known, subscription to creeds, or 
other forms, has been required: and always in the sense of the 
emposers. 

2. It is allowed that no man is by the Church required to 
subscribe against his conscience; or, what comes to the same, in 
a sense which he thinks not agreeable to Scripture. If that be 
any man’s opinion with respect to the sense of our public forms, 
he ought not to subscribe at all. 

3. The Church indeed requires men to comply with her forms, 
merely on account of their being agreeable to Scripture: and, for 
that very reason, must require subscription in her own sense; 
because that only sense is (according to her) agreeable to Scrip- 
ture. It is a contradiction to suppose that any church requiring 
subscription to her own explanations, (as every church does,) 
should at the same time permit the subscriber to run counter to 
those explanations. For, since she looks upon her own explana- 
tions as the only true sense of Scripture, and requires subscription 
to the true sense of Scripture; she can never be presumed to 
allow other eaplications which are (in her judgment) not agreeable 
to Scripture; it being her principle to admit nothing but what 
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is agreeable to Scripture. Whoever therefore does violence to the 
public forms, must be supposed (by that church whose forms 
those are) to do as much violence to Scripture itself; and con- 
sequently, such a church cannot admit of it. This plea then 
overthrows itself. 

4. That it is reasonable for any Protestant church to require 
subscription in her ovn sense, is as certain as that it is reasonable 
to require subscription at all. For whatever church requires sub- 
scription, must require it in such a sense as that church believes 
to be the ¢rue sense of Scripture; and not in a sense which that 
church believes to be false. The sense therefore of the imposers, 
and none other, must be the sense which is required of the sub- 
scriber. The reason of the thing speaks it ; and there is no more 
oceasion for any declaration of the Church, in this case, than there 
is for a declaration of the State in the case of civil oaths. For 
who knows not that men ought to be sincere; and not to subscribe 
or swear one thing and mean another ? 

5. It is neither fair nor just to require any express censure or 
judgment of the ruling powers against a practice never begun till 
the year 1712; and which is too absurd in itself to need any 
formal prohibition. It was always presumed, and taken for 
granted, that the public forms should be understood as intended 
by the Church, and not strained or wrested to a foreign sense. 
King James the First, in his proclamation for the authorizing an 
Uniformity of the Book of Common-Prayer, hath these words ; 
“ Concerning the service of God we were nice, or rather jealous, 
“ that the public form thereof should be free, not only from 
“blame but from suspicion; so as neither the common adver- 
“sary should have occasion to wrest ought therein contained to 
* other sense than the Church of England intendeth; nor any trou 
“‘ blesome or ignorant person of this Church be able to take the 
“ least occasion of cavil against it.” 

King Charles the First, in his Declaration prefixed to the 
Articles, prohibits the least difference from the said Articles, and ° 
expressly forbids the affixing any new sense to any Article. And 
it was the resolution of all the judges of England, ¢ that Smith’s 
subscription to the XX XIX Articles, with this addition, (so far 
forth as the same were agreeable to the word of God,) was not ac- 
cording to the statute of 13 Elizabeth. And one of the reasons 
given is, because the “act was made for avoiding of diversity 
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‘of opinions, &c. and by this addition the party might, by 
‘“‘ his own private opinion, take some of them to be against the 
“word of God; and by this means diversity of opinions should 
* not be avoided, (which was the scope of the statute,) and the 
“very act itself made touching subscription hereby of none 
“ effect.” Now this reason, on which the resolution of the judges 
was chiefly founded, equally affects the subscription here pleaded 
for, and is equally strong against it. Wherefore it must be 
allowed that such subscription has been sufficiently censured and 
condemned by our daws: and that all wresting or straining of the 
public forms to any new or foreign sense, different from what the 
Church intended, is not only against the very end and design of 
all laws made for the establishing consent and uniformity of doc- 
trine and worship, but has also been expressly prohibited by the 
ruling powers. 


Pruea II. 


“ Tf tradition or custom, if carelessness or mistake, either in 
“‘ the compiler or receiver, happen at any time to put a sense 
‘‘ upon any human forms, different from that of the Scripture, 
‘‘ which those very forms were intended to explain, and which 
‘is at the same time declared to be the only rule of truth; it 
‘is evident no man can be bound to understand those forms in 
‘such sense; nay, on the contrary, he is indispensably bound 
“not to understand or receive them in such a sense.” Clarke’s 
Introd. p. 21. 


ANSWER. 


This plea confounds two very distinct things; the rule for 
understanding, and the rule for receiving any forms. It should 
be proved that an Arian may not be obliged to understand the 
public forms in a sense contrary to what he calls Scripture, (or, 
what comes to the same, contrary to his own hypothesis:) but 
all that is really proved is this only; that he is not obliged to 
receive them in that sense, but obliged to the contrary; that is, 
to reject them, and not subscribe at all. The argument, reduced 
to a syllogistical form, would stand thus: 

No man ought to rececve any human forms in a sense repugnant 
to what he thinks Scripture. 

But the obvious and intended sense of our public forms is a 
sense repugnant to what some think Scripture. 
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Therefore such persons ought not to receive them in their 
obvious, intended sense: neither indeed so to understand them. 

Any young logician will readily perceive that here is more in 
the conclusion than there is in the premises; and that so much 
of the conclusion as is really just is entirely besides the question : 
containing nothing but what nobody doubts of ; viz. that no man 
ought to subscribe against his conscience. 


Puea III. 


“The sense in which any human forms appear to a man’s self 
“ to be consistent with Scripture, and not the presumed mean- 
“ing of the compilers, (add, or imposers,) is to be the rule and 
“ measure of his understanding them. ‘This is both evident in 
“ reason, (because otherwise every human government makes a 
“ new rule of faith,) and is moreover, by all Protestants, agreed 
“ upon without controversy in practice.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 


The Doctor appears to have been in confusion here, as much 
as in the preceding ; not distinguishing between the rule for 
understanding human forms, and the rule for receiving. We are 
first to consider what the true meaning and intent of the forms 
are: and this we are to judge of from the natural force of the 
words, and from the scope, drift, and design of the compilers or 
imposers. After this, we are to consider, by the rule of Scripture, 
whether we can receive them or no. If, upon such examination, 
it appears to us that the forms, according to the sense of the 
imposers, are agreeable to Scripture, we may safely subscribe; 
if otherwise, we must not do it for the world. What can be 
plainer ? 

As to the suggestion that, in this way, every human government 
makes a new rule of faith; it is mere fancy and fiction. Public 
determinations (at least generally speaking) are more likely to 
keep close to the rule of faith, than private conceits. Scripture 
is still the same rule of faith, only under the prudent guard of 
public explanations, to obviate the wild uncertainty of private 
expositions. This is not paying more regard to human forms than 
to Scripture ; but more regard to some human explications than 
to other human explications ; more regard to a select number of 
wise men than to conceited opiniators: in a word, more regard 
to the most prudent and most effectual (though not infallible) 
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method of preserving the sacred truths, than to another, which 
is so far from being infallible for the preserving of the true faith, 
that it is rather the surest means to destroy it. All Protestant 
churches have took into this approved way of securing, as far as 
possible, the true sense of Scripture, by public and authorized ex- 
positions. And this is paying the tenderest and most religious 
regard to the rule of faith; there being no safer or better way 
than this is to preserve it. But enough in answer to a weak 
suggestion ; which, if it proves any thing, proves the unlaw/fulness 
of imposing any forms; not the lawfulness of subscribing in a 
sense different from that of the cmposers. 


Piea IV. 


‘“‘ With respect to civil matters there is lodged in every 
“ government a legislative power neither can there in this 
“case be any other rule by which to interpret the law, but 
‘only by discovering, from the obvious signification of words, 
‘** what was in the whole the real sense and intent of the legis- 
‘ lators. But now in ecclesiastical matters the case is very 











“« different. The Church in matters of doctrine has no (legislative — 


“ power,” &c.: Clarke's Reply, p. 32. 


ANSWER. 


1. This is only amusement. What has legislative power to do 
in this question? If an equal, if an inferior proposes me any 


articles to subscribe, I may indeed refuse subscription, (and so 


I may when proposed by superiors ;) but if I submit to subscribe, 
I must do it in the sense of him that articles or covenants with 
me; and according to the plain, usual, and literal sense of the 
words. 

Besides, what shall we think of oaths imposed by an usurper ? 
May I swear to any thing, only because he has no legislative 
power over me? Here will be a fair way opened for any prevari- 
cation in state oaths, as often as any one questions the legality of 
the powers that impose them. 

2. To answer a little more directly ; subscription is required 
by the legislative powers: and there is just the same reason for 
attending to the sense of the imposers, in the matter of subscrip- 
tion, as in any civil oaths, tests, laws, or the like: and every ob- 
jection against the one is equally strong against the other also. 
The legislative powers in a Christian state are under the law of 
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right reason, and also under the law of Christianity. Now, what. 
if the civil oaths, laws, testis, &c. be thought contrary either to 
the dictates of reason, or to the law of Christ, which the lawgivers 
pretend to follow and to conform to as their rule?’ Then, upon 
the principles of the subscribing Arians, any man may force and 
strain the civil oaths, laws, tests, &c. to his own private sense, 
contrary to the meaning of the ruling powers, in order to recon- 
eile them to what he thinks reason or Scripture; that is, to his 
own principles, fancies, or conceits, whatever they be. The case 
is parallel in all circumstances affecting the present question ; 
and the plea that is here used for the justifying a fraudulent sub- 
scription, with a very little change, will serve as well to justify 
a fraudulent taking of the civil oaths or tests; and so there will 
be an end of all trust or mutual confidence, so long as words 
are capable of being wrested or tortured into more senses than 
one. 


Piza V. 


‘“‘ Every man that (for the sake of peace and order) assenis to, 
“or makes use of, any such forms of human appointment, is 
obliged to reconcile them with what appears to him to be the 
“‘ doctrine of Scripture, and take care to wnderstand them in 
“‘ such a sense only as is consistent with that doctrine: otherwise 
“he parts with his Christianity for the sake of a civil and 
“ political religion.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 33. 


ANSWER. 


1. The same plea may serve for Papists, and persons disaf- 
fected to the government, whenever (for the sake of peace and 
order) they may be disposed fraudulently to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy and abjuration. Those oaths, indeed, 
in their /iteral and intended sense, are directly repugnant to their 
sense of Scripture. But they are to take care to understand 
them in such a sense only as is consistent with their doctrines ; 
otherwise, they part with their Christianity for the sake of a 
civil and political religion. 

2. More directly I answer, secondly, that if any human forms, 
in their obvious and intended sense, appear not consistent with 
what some call Scripture; such persons ought not, for the sake 
of peace and order, neither yet for the sake of a benefice or dignity, 
nor for any consideration whatever, to assent to such forms. 
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Nay, they are indispensably bound to refuse assent or subscrip- 
tzon to such forms; otherwise they part with their Christianity 
for the sake of the mammon of this world; or, at best, for the 
sake of peace and order; which is “doing evil that good may 
“ come,” and is an abominable practice in the sight of God and 
man. 


Prixa VI. 


“Bishop Pearson saith, ‘that whatever is delivered in the 
“Creed, we therefore believe, because it is contained in the 
“ Scriptures; and consequently must so believe it as it is con- 
** tained there: whence all this Exposition of the whole is nothing 
“ else but an illustration and proof of every particular part of 
“the Creed by such Scriptures as deliver the same, according 
‘“‘ to the true interpretation of them.’” Haposition on the Creed, 
p. 227. 

“And the whole Church of England has made the like 
“ declaration, in the sixth, the twentieth, and twenty-first of the 
« XXXIX Articles, before cited; and in the eighth Article, 
“ which declares that the Creeds ought to be received and 
“‘ believed, because (and consequently only in such sense whereim) 
“ they may be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture.” 
Clarke's Introduct. 


ANSWER. 


1. What Bishop Pearson has there said relates to the article 
of Christ’s descent into hell; the sense of which is left indefinite 
and undetermined by our Church; and therefore this is not 
pertinent to the point in hand. To let us see how far that good 
and great Bishop was from countenancing any thing like what 
the Doctor pleads for, I may transcribe one paragraph from the 
preceding page, p.226. ‘Wherefore being our Church hath 
“mot now imposed that interpretation of St. Peter’s words, 
‘which before it intimated, being it hath not declared that as 
“ the only place of Scripture to found the descent into hell upon ; 
“being it hath alleged no other place to ground it, and 
“ delivered no other explication to expound it; we may with 
“the greater liberty pass’ on, find out the true meaning 
“of this article, and to give our particular judgment in it.” 
Had the Bishop foreseen what ill use might possibly be made of 
his other words, he could not have guarded more particularly 
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against it than he has here done. Wherefore it was very 
peculiar to cite him in favour of such a subscription, or such 
a latitude, as he would have utterly abhorred and detested. 

2. As to the doctrine of the Church of England in her 6th, 
8th, 20th, and 21st Articles, it is no more than this; that 
nothing is to be received but what is agreeable to Scripture. And 
for this very reason she requires subscription in her own sense, 
because she judges no other sense to be agreeable to Scripture. 
If any judge otherwise, let them not subscribe. It is but 
shallow artifice of the pleaders for a fraudulent subscription, 
constantly to call their interpretations of Scripture, Scripture; 
and from thence to infer that the Church requires or permits 
subscription in thew sense. The Church surely has as good 
a right to call her interpretations by the name of Scripture; and 
then her requiring subscription to that only which is agreeable to 
Scripture, is requiring subscription in her own sense of Scripture» 
and none else. Let the Arian sense of Scripture be Scripture to 
Arians; but then let them subscribe only to Arian eaposttions ; 
which are nothing akin to those of our Church. 


Presa VII. 


“ When in the public forms there be (as there generally are) 
“ expressions which, at first sight, look different ways; it 
“cannot be but men must be allowed to interpret what is 
“obscure by that which seems to them more plain and scrip- 
“tural.” Clarkes Reply, p. 33. 


ANSWER. 


What a fanciful representation is here of our public forms; 
as if they, either at first sight, or at all, looked towards Arian- 
asm; when the very strongest words which the wit of man can 
devise to exclude it occur every where in our public forms. 
And it is so far from being obscure whether the compilers and 
imposers intended to exclude it, and to profess the Catholic 
doctrine up to the height, that it is demonstration they did 
intend it. This plea therefore has nothing to rest upon but a 
misrepresentation of fact. 

If the meaning be, that the doctrines taught by our Church 
are obscure, that is, mysterious, and therefore they may claim a 
liberty of explaining them away into what appears to them 
more plain and scriptural; I say, if that be the meaning of the 
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plea, then it comes to this; that whenever any church imposes 
the belief of mysteries, a subscriber may honestly substitute what 
he pleases instead of the mystery; or may make no mystery of 
it, by reducing it (contrary to the intention and meaning of the 
imposers) to something appearing to himself more plain and 
scriptural. Upon this foot it will be impossible for any church ever 
to secure the profession of any mysterious doctrine against secret 
meanings and subtle evasions: but men may subscribe to 
as many mysteries as they please, and still believe none of 
them. 


Priea VIII. 


“In the doctrine of the Trinity, I have no way certainly 
“ to inform myself what is the sense of the Church. The words 
“of the jirst Article are capable of at least four senses; and 
“each of these senses is defended by learned divines of the 
“ Church.—The four senses I mean are these: 

“1, That which makes the three Persons to be only three 
“« modes of one mind; which I call Sabellianism. 

“2. That which makes the three Persons to be something more 
“ than three modes of one mind, and yet not three minds: i. e. 
“makes them to be media between entia, and non-entia, some- 
‘thing and nothing; which I call nonsense. 

“ 3. That which makes the three Persons to be three equal 
‘“ minds: which I call Trithetsm. 

“4. That which makes them to be unequal minds, one inde- 
“pendent and existing of itself, the other two deriving their 
“existence from the first:” (which the author should have 
called Arianism.) Essay on Imposit. p. 42, 43. 


ANSWER. 


This writer goes roundly to work; and gives us a specimen 
both of his profound sense and his modesty. He first throws dust 
upon the Article, and then complains that it is dark and 
confused. ‘The Article is really capable of but one sense; and 
that sense none of the four, as he has represented them. 

It is not capable of the first pretended sense. There is not 
a word of three modes either in the Article, or any where else in 
our public forms. The notion is neither expressed nor implied in 
the Article; and therefore cannot be the sense of it: nay, 
the notion is a contradiction to the very words of the Article. 
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Mode, mode, and mode, will never amount to substance: but the 
Article plainly makes every Person to be substance, as invested 
with power and eternity, and as being of one substance with the 
other two Persons, and making therewith one living and true 
God. 

The second sense, when rightly understood, is the true sense of 
the Article; but not as it lies under the ridiculous representation 
which this writer has made of it. The sense in it is the Article’s, 
the nonsense is his own. The Article says not a word of a 
medium between something and nothing: but that the three 
Persons are neither three modes nor three minds, is indeed plain 
enough from the Article. Neither is there any nonsense, but a 
great deal both of sense and ruth, in saying, that every Person 
is substance, and yet they are not three substances; every Person 
mind, and yet not three minds; every Person God, and yet not 
three Gods. The wnion is too close and intimate to admit of 
the plural expressions of minds, substances, Gods; which can 
belong only to separate Persons: three Persons so wnited as 
these are supposed to be are one substance, one mind, one being, 
one God; and that in a very just and proper sense. 

As to the third and fourth senses of three minds equal 
and unequal, which would imply three substances, the Article 
excludes them both; by making the three Persons one substance 
and one God. Upon the whole, it appears that the first Article 
is not capable of more senses than one: and yet if it were 
capable of many senses, unless the Arian sense were one of 
those many, this gentleman and his brethren could not, honestly 
and fairly, subscribe. 


Pura IX. 


‘ Unless this liberty be allowed, nobody can subscribe the 
** Articles, Creeds, and Liturgy of the Church of England at 
‘all. There are several things in these forms which, if taken in 
** the most obvious sense, contradict one another: and therefore 
‘* some of them must be understood in a sense which is not the 
* obvious one. In the doctrine of the Trinity, it is plain from 
*« Dr. Clarke’s Collection, chap. i. of the third part of his Serip- 
‘ture Doctrine, that there are a great number of passages in 
*‘ the Liturgy which in the obvious sense make for his opinion : 
“ and therefore must by those who are of a different opinion be 
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“ understood in a sense which is not the obvious one.” Essay on 
Impos. p. 43. 

“ T am sure it is no more a putting of violence upon the ex- 
‘‘ pressions cited in chap. ii. of the third part, to make them 
“consistent with Scripture, and with the expressions of the 
“ Liturgy cited in chap. i. than it is, on the contrary, a putting 
“ of violence upon the Scripture and upon the expressions cited 
‘in chap. i. to make them consistent with the expressions cited 
“in chap. ii.” Clarke’s Introduct. 


ANSWER. 


We here meet with the utmost confidence in affirming a 
matter of fact, which every man’s eyes and common sense may 
immediately discover to be false. The sum of the plea is, that 
there are many expressions in our public forms, which in their 
obvious sense contradict the received doctrine of the Trinity : and 
that those called orthodox must put as much violence upon one 
kind of expressions to reconcile them to their scheme, as the 
Arians must put upon others to reconcile them to theirs. The 
expressions which are supposed in their obvious sense to thwart 
the received doctrine are such wherein the Father is eminently 
styled God, and sometimes only God, or such as intimate a 
subordination of two Persons to one. 

Now the question will be, what sense of those passages has 
the best right and title to be called the obvious sense? Is it not 
that sense which has been in use and approved, in this myséery, 
for sixteen hundred years? Is it not that sense which was 
anciently taught and inculeated before baptism ; that which all 
the churches in Christendom receive and approve; that which 
the compilers and imposers of our forms certainly intended ; that 
which is so well known and has so long passed current, that 
nobody almost can mistake it; that which the words will not 
only dear, (as may be shewn from innumerable instances in 
approved authors,) but which they really require, when con- 
sidered together with what goes before or after them, or with 
other passages in our public forms? Is not that to be looked 
upon as the obvious sense of those passages, rather than another 
of yesterday, never before owned by our clergy or people, never 
suspected to be contained in our forms, never subscribed to till 
very lately ; a new, strange, unheard of sense, (so far as concerns 
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our public forms,) and such as, if admitted, must make our forms 
nothing else but a confused heap and jumble of the most irre- 
concilable contradictions? These things considered, I must 
insist upon it, that the only obvious sense of those passages is 
the received prevailing sense of them: it being obvious to every 
man of common understanding, that that, and that only, was ever 
intended by our Church, or received by our clergy ; or understood 
to be their ¢rue sense by Papist or Protestant, Dissenter or Church- 
man, native or foreigner, from the year 1552 to the year 1712. 

Our public forms have been well known to all the churches 
abroad, to all the learned in Europe. What man ever suspected, 
till now, that they were tainted with Arianism, or but looked 
that way? There is no need of putting violence upon any one 
passage to reconcile it to the received doctrine: all is easy and 
consistent throughout, formed entirely upon Catholic principles. 
Sometimes the Father is styled only God, oftener all three: 
sometimes two of the Persons are introduced in a subordination 
of order to the first; at other times their perfect equality of 
nature is as fully and clearly professed. No one that has been 
tolerably instructed can be at a loss for the meaning of these 
things. But as to the violence used by the Arian party in tor- 
turing our Creeds and Liturgy; it is such, I believe, as was 
never before practised with any words whatever. The old 
Arians would have detested such practices: the “Oyuoovovov alone 
was such a stumblingblock to them, that very few could get 
over it; and they would never insert it in their Creeds. And 
' yet they were artists in their way; and had carried the mystery 
of equivocation and chicane far beyond any thing that had been 
known in the Church in the ages before them. As to the violence 
which those gentlemen are forced to use with our Church’s forms, 
it will appear more fully in the sequel. At present, I shall 
content myself with two observations, which may help to give 
the reader a just idea of the difference between the orthodox and 
them in this particular. 

1. The first is, that what the orthodox subscribe to, in respect 
of the Trinity, is no more than what all Catholics, even the most 
zealous opposers of the Arians, were ever ready to profess, and 
in the same terms as we do. But (as I have already hinted) 
what our modern Arians subscribe, is what the ancient Arians 
would never have admitted. They abhorred the very name and 
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thing of consubstantiality, coequality, coeternity ; one Godhead in 
three Persons, or the like, which are all plainly laid down in our 
public forms. From hence it is manifest that the violence we 
are charged with would never have been thought any by our 
predecessors on the Catholic side: but the violence which we 
charge the Arians with is such as ¢heir predecessors would have 
allowed to be such. 

2. Another observation is, that what the orthodox clergy sub- 
scribe to, they are ready also to profess from the press, or the 
pulpit, or in common discourse, which are all of a piece with 
their subscription ; at least, generally speaking. They scruple 
not in sermons, in writings, in discourse, to give the title of God 
eminently, or of only God, to the Father: nor to admit of such 
expressions as imply a subordination of order in the sacred 
Trinity. But the Arians, on the contrary, never use any ex- 
pressions like to some which they subscribe to. They will never 
say from the press, or from the pulpit, or in common conver- 
sation that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one God; that 
they are coequal, cocernal, &c. ‘They allow of these expressions 
as often as they subscribe; but never else. They understand 
what such words mean in any other place but in our public 
forms; and they do not think they can conscientiously make use 
of them at other times, however conscientiously they may sub- 
scribe to them. Should any man of them, in a treatise or 
sermon, throw out any such shocking assertions, (shocking, I 
mean, to them,) he would be looked upon as a deserter by the 
party; and a detrayer of the cause which he had undertaken to 
defend. But if he subscribes to them, and solemnly gives his wn- 
Jeigned assent and consent thereto; this, it seems, and this only, 
is harmless and inoffensive. 

I shall confirm what I have said by a remarkable instance. 
Dr. Clarke did but once declare, in a paper laid before the 
Bishops, that “ the Son of God was eternally begotten by the 
“eternal incomprehensible power and will of the Father ;” (an 
expression nothing near so strong for a cocternity as forty others 
which he has subscribed to,) and his Arian friends could not 
bear it®. It occasioned a real and sensible grief amongst them. 
They looked upon it as giving up the cause, in a manner, and 
made broad hints of his being led by corrupt nature into a very 

¢ See Apology for Dr. Clarke, p. 49, &c. 
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culpable prevarication. See how easily those gentlemen can 
understand the force of words any where else but in our forms ; 
and how carefully they guard against the use of such expressions, 
as they scruple not however to subscribe to. Let any man 
compare this conduct of the Arians with that of the orthodox; 
and he will plainly see that the former are themselves con- 
scious of the violence they put upon the Church’s forms ; while 
the latter are not conscious of any violence, on their side, at all. 


Piea X, 


“ By an induction of particular passages there are 186 
“ places wherein our pudlic forms are clearly on his (Dr. Clarke’s) 
“side; and 27 only which seem to differ from him. Must not 
“then the smaller number be reconciled to the greater? Or, 
“ on the contrary, must the lesser number, and the more modern 
‘“ phrases, be the standard of doctrine, and the rule of inter- 
“ preting the more ancient phrases, and the larger number?” 
Modest Plea, p. 120. 


ANSWER. 


This is pleasant and pretty. Of the 186 pretended places, there 
is not one either clearly or at all on the Doctor’s side, as to the 
points of difference between him and us. They are passages 
which may indeed be used by Arians (and so may they by 
Catholics) consistently with their principles. They are capable 
of different views, according to what they happen to be joined 
with. But as they stand in our forms, in company with other 
passages express and full for the Catholic doctrine, they can 
reasonably bear no other but the Catholic meaning. I think it 
not material to inquire into the truth and justice of this writer’s 
calculation, founded only upon Dr. Clarke’s arbitrary disposition 
of his sections or paragraphs ; sometimes making one sentence a 
distinct passage, sometimes crowding many into one ; and some- 
times only referring to passages omitted. Let the number be as 
186 to 27; those 27 do not only seem, but are directly opposite 
to the Doctor’s principles, according to the plain, literal, and 
natural force of words, as well as the snown sense of the 
mposers. ‘The question then justly stated lies thus: Whether 
186 passages which might (if the compilers and imposers had not 
intended them in a Catholic sense) have been indifferently claimed 
by either Catholic or Arian, should ‘yield to 27, which are 
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utterly repugnant to Arianism, or the 27 to them. That 
is, whether those that can bear but one of the senses should 
yield to those that may fairly admit of either; or the contrary. 
Imagine 186 men to be indifferent, or but nearly indifferent, in 
any point of dispute; and 27 resolute on one side. Which is the 
way to reconcile them, and unite them all in one verdict? Is it 
to drag over the 27 by force of arms to what they are irrecon- 
cilably averse to? Or is it not rather to bring over the 
186 to the 27, to whom they have little or no aversion, and 
to whose side they are no way disinclined? This latter, I think, 
is the proper and only method to promote harmony and concord 
in the whole. The application I trust with the ingenious ; 
and here take my leave of this fanciful reasoning of the Modest 
Pleader. 


Priza XI. 


“The Article in the Apostles’ Creed concerning Christ’s 
“‘ descent into hell, is now universally understood in a sense 
“probably different from what the composers of the Creed 
“intended.” Clark's Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 


How Christ’s descent into hell was understood by the com- 
posers of the Creed is uncertain: neither is it certain that it is 
universally understood in any one sense. However that be, one 
thing is certain, that our Church has left that Article at large, 
intending a Jatitude; and indulging a hberty to subscribers 
to abound in their own sense. This is not the case of the 
Articles relating to the Trinity. Their sense is fiwed, and 
bound upon the conscience of every subscriber by the plain, 
natural signification of the words: and by the known intent 
of the compilers and imposers. If it be asked from whence 
we are to learn what was the intent of the imposers, or how 
it may be known; I answer, first, from plain words; and 
next, from history and observation, in the like manner as 
the intent and scope of any writer is to be known. 


Piza XII. 


«<The damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed are now by 
“very few understood in that sense which, in all probability, 
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“the compiler of it in that very dark and ignorant age designed 
“ to express.” Clarke's Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 


1. That the Athanasian Creed (so called) was composed in a 
“ very dark and ignorant age,” is more than the Doctor knows ; 
and therefore should not be so positively affirmed by him. The 
Creed, however, has no signs or tokens of darkness or ignorance ; 
but of great accuracy and solid judgment: and is the best exposi- 
tion (for its compass) of the doctrines of the Trinity and incarna- 
tion, that we shall any where meet with. 

2. Another thing which the Doctor affirms without knowing 
is, that “ few understand the damnatory clauses in the sense of 
“ the compiler.” Let any man shew what sense it is most rea- 
sonable to understand them in; and the same reasons (if good) 
shall serve to shew that that was the sense of the compiler. I 
know many have strained the damnatory clauses to an unreason- 
able rigour, on purpose to disparage the Creed: but they have 
not been able to prove that the compiler so intended it. 

3. The compiler’s sense being doubtful, and the emposers having 
left those clauses without any exposition; the. subscriber is at 
liberty to understand them in such sense as the words will bear ; 
and such as best answers the main intent and design of that 
Creed; and is most agreeable to Scripture and reason. ‘This 
instance is nothing parallel to the case of the Articles concerning 
the Trinity; whose sense is fixed and certain, as before said. Fix, 
in like manner, the sense of the damnatory clauses; and it shall 
soon be proved that every subscriber ought to acquiesce in it. 


Prea XIII. 


“ The procession of the Holy Ghost set forth in the Nicene and 
“ Athanasian Creeds, in one sense, is by Mr. (now Dr.) Bennet, 
“ in his explication of his own sense concerning that point, shewn 
“ to be now understood by many (without any suspicion of insin- 
* cerity) in a different sense.” Clarke’s Reply, p. 34. 


ANSWER. 


1. This is only argumentum ad hominem, (to make the most of 
it,) and therefore is not sufficient. 
2. The argument comes not up to the point in hand. Dr. 
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Bennet was of opinion that our Church had determined nothing 
in this matter; otherwise he would not presume to interpret 
the procession in his own way. His words are; “ If our Church 
‘“‘ had any where determined this matter, and declared in what 
‘“‘ sense she understood the procession in the Athanasian Creed, 
“ the case would be alteredf.” And again: “ Our Church never 
“ once adds the epithet eernal to the word procession; nor has 
‘“‘ she any one passage, that I know of, which may not be as 
*“« well understood of the temporal as of the eternal procession, 
‘either in her Liturgy, her Articles, or her Homiliess.” [am 
not of Dr. Bennet’s mind in this particular; believing that the 
Church has determined the meaning of the procession in those 
Creeds; or rather, that the meaning is so plain, all things con- 
sidered, as not to need any further determining. However, it 
appears to be Dr. Bennet’s principle, relating to subscription, 
that where the Church’s sense may be known, that sense must 
be received; and that there is, in such a case, no latitude or 
liberty left to the subscriber. Upon this principle, he both does 
and must condemn Arian subscription; since both the plain 
meaning of words and the intent of compilers and imposers ex- 
elude Arianism. And it is well known with what zeal and 
earnestness Dr. Bennet remonstrates) against that collusion 
which he takes Dr. Clarke and his partizans to be guilty of in 
the matter of subscription. 


Puiga XIV. 


“ The doctrines of predestination and original sin are at this 
** day, by all eminent divines, (after the example of Archbishop 
“ Laud, and of the learned Bishop Bull,) understood in a sense 
“‘ which there is no appearance the composers of the XX XIX 
“ Articles meant to teach; and which there is all appearance 
“ the composers of the Homilies intended should not be taught.” 
Clarke’s Reply, p. 34. 

“IT cannot condemn Archbishop Laud, Bishop Bull, and 
“ others, who departed manifestly from the received sense, not 
* of one, but of several Articles; nor that Declaration of King 
“ James I. (read Charles I.) by which he openly patronized the 
“‘ subscribing the same Articles in several, not only different, but 
“ contradictory senses: and in effect declared it for the honour 


f Page 292. & Page 293. h Bennet on the Trinity, p. 226. 
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“ of the Articles that this should be so; and that all should 
“ acquiesce in it without mutual reproaches.” Lord Bishop of 
Bangor, Postscript, p. 259. 


ANSWER. 


1. It hath often been pretended by the Calvinists that the 
compilers and imposers of the Articles. &c. intended a sense 
different (with respect to predestination and original sin) from 
that which now generally prevails. But this pretence has been 
often and abundantly confuted by great men; and particularly 
by the learned Bishop Bull, in his Apology against Dr. Tully: 
where he has unanswerably vindicated the present doctrines 
from the Articles, Liturgy, Catechism, and Homilies of the Church 
of England i. - 

2. A distinction should be made between such Articles as, 
being formed in general terms, leave a latitude for private 
opinions; and such as, being otherwise formed, leave no such 
latitude. It is ridiculous to pretend that, because some articles 
are general or indefinite, and may admit of different explications, 
therefore al/ may, allowing that either Calvinist or Arminian 
may subscribe to the Articles, (the Articles being general, and 
the main points in dispute left undetermined,) would it not be 
weak to argue from thence, that both Papists and Protestants 
may likewise subscribe to the Articles of the Church of England ? 
Now it is no less absurd to pretend that both Catholics and 
Arians may subscribe to our forms; some articles being as 
full and strong tests against Arianism, as others are against 
Popery. 

3. It is not fairly, because not truly, suggested, that when 
men of different sentiments, as to particular explications, sub- 
scribe to the same general words, that they subscribe in contra- 
dictory, or even in different senses. Both subscribe to the same 
general proposition, and both in the same sense; only they differ 
in the particulars relating to it: which is not differing (at least, 
it need not be) about the sense of the Article, but about parti- 
eulars not contained in the Article. For instance: let two per- 
sons assent to a general proposition, This figure is a triangle; one 
believing the triangle to be equilateral, the other believing its 
sides to be unequal: they are directly opposite in their senti- 


i See also Dr. Bennet on the 17th Article. Directions for studying, &c. 
Pp. 93, &e. | 
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ments, as to what kind of triangle it is: but in the general 
proposition, that the figure is a triangle, both agree, and in the 
same sense. 

In like manner, imagine the article of Predestination (and the 
same may be said of any other in like circumstances) to be left 
in general terms. Both sides may subscribe to the same general 
proposition, and both in the same sense: which sense reaches 
not to the particulars in dispute. And if one believes predesti- 
nation to be absolute, and the other conditionate; this is not (on 
the present supposition) differing about the sense of the Article, 
but in their respective additions to it. 

4. It is very uncautiously and unaccurately said, that King 
Charles J. patronized the subscribing the same Articles either 
in contradictory or different senses. His order is, that every 
subscriber swhmit to the Article in the “ plain and full meaning 
“ thereof,” in the “ literal and grammatical sense.” What! is 
the plain and full meaning more than one meaning? or is the 
one plain and full meaning two contradictory meanings? Could 
it be for the honour of the Article (or of the King) to say this? 
No: but the royal Declaration, by “ plain and full meaning,” 
understands the general meaning, which is but one; and to which 
all might reasonably subscribe. And he forbids any one’s “ put- 
“ting his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the 
** Article,” or to “affix any new sense” to it: that is, he forbids 
the changing a general proposition into a particular; he stands 
up for the general proposition, or for the Article itself; and pro- 
hibits particular meanings, as not belonging to the Article; nor 
being properly explications of it, but additions to it. This is the 
plain import of the royal Declaration: and it is both wise and 
just; free from any of those strange consequences or inferences 
which some would draw from it. 

5- I must further remark, that the present instance has no 
relation to the point in hand. The propositions concerning the 
holy Trinity, contained in our public forms, are not general or 
indefinite, but special and determinate, in the very points of 
difference between Catholics and Arians, (consubstantiality, co- 
equality, coeternity, &c.) and that in as clear and strong words 
as any can be devised. This is the reason why the subscriber 
has no latitude left in this case; and why an Arian can claim 
no benefit from any /atitude allowable in other Articles where 
circumstances are plainly different. And it must be thought a 
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very peculiar way of reasoning to argue that, because a man 
may take a liberty where the Church and State have allowed it, 
therefore he may take the same liberty where they have not 
allowed it: which is all that this plea amounts to. _ 

I cannot but observe from the disputes and clamours that 
have been raised about the 17th Article of our Church, what a 
tender regard has all along been paid to the point of the sub- 
scription ; and how jealous men have been of any the least 
appearance, or umbrage of prevarication, in so serious and sacred 
a thing. What then must be said of those who plead for a 
plain, open prevarication, in a case which can admit of no 
dispute with any considering man, and has hardly so much as a 
colour left for it ? 


Pura XV. 


“That Article in the Nicene Creed (0f one substance with the 
“ Father) is now (through the ambiguity of the Latin and 
** English translation) by most men taken much otherwise than 
“the Council intended it. For the greater part of modern 
“ Christians (if we may judge by the writings of eminent divines) 
“‘ understand it (as if it had been ravroovcws) to signify of one 
“* individual substance with the Father, whereas all learned men 
“know that the Greek word (éuoovows) never had any such 
“ signification, and that the Council meant no such thing.” 
Clarke's Reply, p. 35. 


ANSWER. 


Here is little more in this plea than a cavil upon the double 
meaning of the word individual; which has been sufficiently 
exposed in another place. It has also been shewn that the 
doctrine of the Nicene Council is rightly enough understood by 
modern Christians ; and that while the Doctor so magisterially 
censures the whole Christian world, in a manner, yet no one 


_ ever understood this matter less, or talked more crudely of it 


than the Doctor himself hath done, in this very page of his 
Reply. See my Defence, vol. i. p. 544. and Reply to Dr. 
Whitby, p. 203, &c. of this volume. 


Pura XVI. 


“It becomes a sincere man (especially if he varies from 
“notions commonly received) to declare plainly in what sense 
WATERLAND, VOL, II. U 
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“he understands any words of human institution; that his 
“ mmferiors and eguals may not be imposed upon by him, and 
“that his superiors may judge of such declaration.” Clarke's 
Reply, p. 33- 

‘« Dr. Clarke, of all men, could least be charged with collusion, 
“‘ because he has declared publicly his opinions in this matter.” 
Modest Plea, p.221. 


ANSWER. 


I have reserved this plea to the last, as being of a very 
different kind from the rest, and withal carrying a more 
plausible show of frankness and sincerity in it. Nevertheless, 
this, though it has an appearance of fairness, will by no means 
serve the purpose for which it is brought. 

Suppose any disaffected persons in this kingdom should invent 
some strange, forced, unheard of interpretation of the cevil 
oaths, to elude and frustrate the intent of them; and declare 
in print, that they themselves take the oaths in this new sense, 
advising their brethren to do the same; would such declaration 
be sufficient to salve their honesty, or to make them righteous in 
the sight of God or man? would they not be rather thought 
the more notoriously wicked, as not only venturing upon perjury 
themselves, but instructing and seducing others into the same 
crime ? 

Their giving notice of the prevarication would not be acquit- 
ting themselves of the guilt, but proclaiming it; and, in some 
respects, increasing it: as it would not only be doing an i// 
thing, but, what is worse, boasting of it, and teaching others 
to do the like. One dishonest act, or more, are not so dan- 
gerous or pernicious, as the laying down principles, and con- 
triving subétiltes and artificial evasions, whereby to undermine 
the very foundations of moral honesty. 

I am not sensible that there is difference enough between 
this and the other case, to make one ¢nnocent and the other 
highly criminal. Nothing can be pleaded for it but the presumed 
consent of the superiors, after declaration made. But that no 
such presumed consent can have any place in the matter of sub- 
scription, may appear from the reasons following : 

1. Because superiors may often connive at, or tolerate offences : 
which are never the less offences for such connivance. 

2. Because so long as our superiors continue the same forms, 
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which clearly express such a sense, they must be presumed 
to intend the same sense, till they declare otherwise. And 
their permitting the same forms to stand is a much surer 
argument of their still intending the same thing, than their 
suffering an offender to escape, with impunity, can be of the 
contrary. 

3. The expressions of our Articles, Liturgies, Creeds, and Laws, 
are all so plain and full for the received doctrine of the Trinity, 
and against the new scheme, that a man must have a very mean 
opinion either of the wnderstanding or integrity of his superiors, 
to suppose that they can ever al/ow him to trifle at such a rate 
in so serious a matter as subscription. And it must be observed 
that our superiors speak by the public forms, as much as 
the legislature speaks by the public laws: and no sense can 
be their sense but the plain, usual, hteral meaning of those 
public forms; till some as public and as authentic declaration 
alters the case. 

If the subscription contended for be in itself fraudulent, 
as elusive of the Jaw, a man’s declaring, or giving notice of it, 
does not alter its nature, or make it legal. Suppose a man 
should declare that he subscribes only so far as is agreeable 
to Scripture ; (a method disallowed by our laws, according to the 
unanimous resolution of all the judges, as before observed :) such 
declaration would never alter the nature of the subscription; but 
it would be as much against Jaw as ever, notwithstanding : and, 
for that very reason, it would be unrighteous and dishonest. 
But I have also observed, that subscribing in any sense contrary 
to the plain force of words, and known meaning of the imposers, 
is equally ¢/egal with the other: and therefore neither can this 
be justified any more than the other. And since whatever is 
illegal is of course condemned by our superiors, who speak by 
the public laws, it is evident that our superiors condemn this 
kind of subscription ; and consequently there is no pretence left 
for a presumed consent, unless our superiors can be presumed 
both to allow and condemn the very same thing at the same 
time. 

4. I must add, that our superiors have, from time to time, (as 
there has been occasion,) sufficiently testified their disallowance 
of any attempts tending to undermine the Catholic received 
‘doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity. His present Majesty's 
Directions, at this very juncture, are yet fresh in our minds: 

U2 
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where (to the general joy and satisfaction of the kingdom) 
he has signified his just resentments against those “ impious 
*‘ tenets and doctrines which have been of late advanced and 
‘‘ maintained with much boldness and openness, contrary to the 
“great and fundamental truths of the Christian religion, and 
‘particularly to the doctrine of the holy and ever blessed 
_* Trinity.” And his royal command is, that ‘no preacher 
* presume to deliver any other doctrine——concerning the 
“‘ blessed Trinrry, than what is contained in the holy Scriptures, 
“and is agreeable to the three Creeds, and the XXXIX 
“ Articles of religion.” Now the 8th Article of our Church 
expressly affirms that the “ three Creeds may be proved by most 
‘< certain warrants of holy Scripture.” Whosoever therefore 
gives it out for Scripture doctrine, that “the one God always 
‘¢ signifies the Father ;” or that ‘‘more Persons than one cannot 
“‘ be, or are not, one God ;” or that ‘God with any high epithet 
“always signifies the Father ;” or that “the Son or Holy 
“ Ghost is not God, Lord, Almighty, eternal, uncreated, and 
‘“‘ incomprehensible, as much as the Father;” I say, whoever 
pretends Scripture for these, or the like positions, (positions 
plainly repugnant to the Athanasian Creed, which Creed may 
be proved from Scripture, according to Article the 8th,) 
does at the same time act in opposition to his superiors, who 
have enjoined the observance of the Creeds and Articles. If it 
be said that such general orders or directions of superiors reach 
not to this particular case, as not containing any formal pro- 
hibition of those newly-devised senses put upon the Creeds 
and Articles; I answer, that there is no more occasion for 
a formal prohibition against perverting the plain sense of the 
Creeds or Articles, than there is for the like prohibition against 
perverting the sense of the civil oaths. All that have common 
understanding are supposed to know, that directing us to 
adhere to the Creeds and Articles, is directing us to adhere to 
their true sense, that being always implied. To pervert their 
true and certain sense, is not adhering to our Church’s forms, 
but contradicting them : which, though it be done in an insidious 
way, and under the false name of explaining them; yet, in 
reality, means the same thing as the most direct and formal 
opposition to them, And however the disguise may be serviceable 
in the eyes of men, yet conscience is not a thing to be played 
with in that manner; neither will such vain pretences avail any 
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thing in the sight of God. Subscribing in this method is really 
nothing else but eluding the whole design of the /aws, and im- 
posing upon the ruling powers: but it must be doubly rude and 
absurd, at the same time, to presume, that any man can have 
their consent for it. So much for this. 

I have now run through all the pleas, pretences, or excuses 
(arguments I will not call them) that I could any where meet 
with for the new method of subscribing. The reader is not 
to wonder at the nwmber of them, which is an argument only of 
a bad cause. Had there been any good reason whereon to found 
it, there had been no need of running out into such multiplicity. 
But when men have once left the plain and true way to follow 
their own wanderings, invention is fruitful; and it is very easy 
always to have a great deal to say, after a man is gone beyond 
the rule of speaking to the purpose. I believe, I may now venture 


. to affirm that the cause which those gentlemen have taken in 


hand is one of the weakest that was ever undertaken by wise 
men. False facts, groundless surmises, and inconclusive rea- 
sonings, are all that it has to subsist upon. And yet I have 
hitherto allowed them, for argument sake, one supposition ; 
namely, that the expressions in our forms are capable of a sense 
consistent with their principles: and I have shewn, notwith- 
standing, that their subscription is fraudulent ; because repug- 
nant to the more plain and obvious sense of the words, and the 
known intention of the ¢mposers. But I must now examine 
the truth of that supposition which has been thus far allowed 
them: and if that also proves weak and groundless; there will 
then be nothing of colour or pretence left for that subscription ; 
but the very men themselves who either use it or plead for it, 
must be self-condemned. I shall therefore next examine how that 
ease stands; not that I need put the issue of the cause upon it, 
(for it is a clear point that the subscription pleaded for is wn- 
justifiable, though I allowed them the present supposition,) but 
ex abundanti, and to shew how miserably weak, and destitute of 
all support, the opposite persuasion is, 1 may inquire whether 
even this their last refuge may not be taken from them. 
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CHAP. V. 


That several expressions in our public forms are really not capable 
of a sense consistent with the Arian hypothesis, or new scheme. 


IT must be owned that words are arbitrary signs of things; 
and so, in some sense, it may be said that the word white is 
capable of signifying black, and the word light might signify 
darkness, if the custom of speech had not otherwise determined. 
I suppose, those gentlemen will not extend their notion, of words 
being capable of their sense, thus far. They must have regard 
to custom of speech, to use of language, to common rules of gram- 
mar and criticism, in determining whether words be capable of 
such a sense or no. And whatever forms are capable of that 
sense which is contended for, must be conceived capable of being 
paraphrased into that same sense, by putting other equivalent 
words into their place. By these rules and measures I shall 
proceed in the inquiry, whether the expressions of our public 
forms are capable of an Arian sense or no. Dr. Clarke has re- 
duced the number of those which we chiefly insist on to 27. 
I shall single out some of them, following the order wherein 
they lie, in the first edition of “Scripture Doctrine,” together 
with Dr. Clarke’s interpretation of them. I shall begin with the 
Athanasian Creed : 

‘** Whosoever will be saved; before all things it is necessary 
‘“ that he hold the Catholic faith. 

** Which faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled ; 
“ without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 

“ And the Catholic faith is this, &c. 

“ He therefore that will be saved must thus think of the 
‘ Trinity. 

“This is the Catholic faith; which except a man believe 
“ faithfully, he cannot be saved.” 

These are what they call damnatory clauses: and it ought to 
be matter of serious inquiry, in what sense the gentlemen of the 
Arian persuasion can subscribe them, without subscribing their 
own damnation. 'The very lowest sense and import of those 
damnatory clauses has ever been conceived to intend thus much, 
that the main doctrine of the Trinity and incarnation, the doc- 
trine of worshipping one God in three Persons, and three Persons 
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in one God; and the doctrine of perfect God and perfect man, 
united in one God-man, are necessarily to be believed (or how- 
ever not disbelieved) by all persons of years and discretion, (who 
have had the opportunity of being duly instructed,) under peril 
of eternal damnation. As the author of the Creed could not 
intend less than this, so neither can the words themselves import 
less. And yet there is just reason to question whether the ad- 
vocates for the new scheme think it necessary to worship God the 
Son or God the Holy Ghost at all; it being a principle much 
contended for amongst them, to direct their prayers uniformly to 
God the Father ; ‘meaning, I suppose, to him, and to him only : 
and it is certain that they neither believe three Persons to be one 
God ; nor perfect God (in the sense of the Creed) to be united 
personally with perfect man to make one God-man. Dr. Clarke, 
in his Comments, takes a great deal of pains to prove that par- 
ticular explications of all or any part of the doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot be necessary to salvation. This proceeding of 
his would be right, if he had been teaching his followers to sub- 
seribe with this reserve, viz. so far as is agreeable to what they 
think Scripture: but since they are to subscribe in some sense 
whereof the words are capable, as well as agreeably to Scripture, 
his pains would have been better employed in shewing how the 
damnatory clauses can be capable of a lower sense than that 
which has been given. 

“We worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.” 
Here it is to be noted, that Dr. Clarke and his adherents always 
by one God understand God the Father only: and will never 
allow two Persons in one God, though the words of the Creed 
plainly include three. Let us see then how these words must be 
paraphrased, to make them consistent with their principles. It 
is thus : 

“ We worship one God (the Father) in Father, Son, and 
“ Holy Ghost: and we worship Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
“in one God the Father. That is, by referring all the worship 
“‘ to the Father ultimately, as to the one supreme Head.” Let 
us consider what can be made of this construction. It may be 
turned two ways: either thus, We worship one Person in three 
Persons, and three Persons in one Person, (which is flat enough, 
and scarce sense;) or else thus, We worship one Giod, the 


k See Modest Plea, p.177. Brief Answer to Dr. W. p. 64. 
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Father, principally, worshipping three Persons ; and we worship 
three Persons, worshipping one God, the Father, principally. This 
indeed is sense; but such as no one ever did or ever would 
express in the words of the Creed. It is not said, Unum Deum 
Patrem precipue venerantes, Trinitatem veneremur ; et Trinita- 
tem venerantes unum Patrem precipue veneremur: but it is, 
Unum Deum in Trinitate, et Trinitatem in Unitate veneremur. 
éva Ocdv év Tpidds, wal Tpidda ev povad. c¢Bopev. Plainly sig- 
nifying, that the one God to be worshipped is the Trinity, and 
the Trinity to be worshipped is the one God. We may proceed 
to what follows : 

“ Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the substance. 
“ For there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son, 
‘‘and another of the Holy Ghost.. But the Godhead of the 
“ Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, &e.” 
Here the meaning of the words is very plain, that the Persons 
must not be confounded, because Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are distinct Persons: nor the substance of the three Persons be 
divided, because the Godhead of the three is all one. To para- 
phrase the words, upon the Doctor’s principles, they must run 
thus : 

“ Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Father’s 
“« substance: for the three Persons are distinct, but the divinity 
“ of the Son and Holy Ghost is no other than what is communi- 
‘‘ cated from the Father.” By this paraphrase, the whole force 
of the sentence is broken and confused. Understanding sub- 
stance of the.three Persons, the whole is well connected: for 
here is a reason given why thei substance is not divided ; viz. 
because their Godhead is one. But what sense or connection is 
there in saying that the Fathers substance is not divided ; for, 
or because, the divinity of the Son, &c. is no other than what is 
communicated from him?! No one would ever have expressed 
the Doctor’s sense in those words of the Creed, or in that man- 
ner. Besides, the words Godhead all one, (una divinitas, pla 
@edrns,) applied here to three Persons, are of known, certain sig- 
nification ; denoting that the substance of the three is one, and 
that all are one God. So that if either the coherence of the sen- 
tence, or the grammatical sense of words, or their constant and 
customary use in Church writers, be of any weight; the passage 
now before us is not capable of that sense which the Doctor 
would wrest it to; but must be construed in another: which 
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other is likewise confirmed by the words following; “ the glory 
“ equal, the majesty coeternal.” 

As to glory equal, the Doctor takes care to tell us, it must not 
be understood in the same sense as coordinate beings are equal to 
one another. Well, that we know: but what sense must the 
subscriber understand it in? The Doctor says, in ‘“ such a sense 
‘‘as he who derives his essence or being from another, can be 
“ equal, &c.” Well, but what if the subscriber, according to his 
Arian sense of deriving being, &c. thinks that the glory of the 
second and third Persons can be in no sense equal to that of the 
first; any more than the glory of a creature can be equal to the 
glory of the Creator ; how then can he subscribe to these words, 
which are express for equality of glory, in some sense or other? 
The Doetor’s last shift is, that it may be understood in such a 
sense as Christ is said to be tcos Ocd, (or toa Oe@,) as God, or 
equal with God. But the Doctor’s construction of ica Oca, 
(Phil. ii. 6,) is no more than to be honoured as Lord of all things, 
that is, with honour equal, or suitable to such a God, or Lord, so 
exalted; not with honour equal to that which belongs to God 
the Father. But the Creed plainly makes the glory of each 
Person equal to the glory of any other Person: wherefore the 
words are not capable of such a sense as the Doctor has put 
upon ica Oc, but the subscriber is left to seek out for some 
other; or else to subscribe the words in no sense at all. The 


_ next words of the Creed are, 


«Majesty coeternal.” The word coeternal is of a fixed and 
known sense in ecclesiastical writers: never used to signify any 
thing less than absolute eternity, without beginning and without 
end. How contradictory this sense is to the principles of the 
party, may be seen from the author of the Apology for Dr. 
Clarke, who says thus: “Though the generation of the Son, and 
“ procession of the Holy Ghost may, in a sense, be said to be 
“ eternal, as they were mpd mavrwv and 7pd aidver, yet what is 
“this to the absolute eternity of a self-existent Being)?’ We 
see what the Apologist thought of the great, the infinite dis- 
parity between the eternity of the Father and the elernity of 
either of the other two Persons: nor did the Doctor in his 
answer to him disapprove of his sentiments; but rather (tacitly 
at least) acquiesced in them. How then can these gentlemen 


1 Page 50, 51, 438. 
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subseribe to the coeternity of the three Persons? The Doctor 
in his comments admits that the second and third Persons have 
always been with the first, which he explains by before all ages, 
and before time. If this comes up to a coeernity, it is well: if 
not, he does but deceive himself and his followers ; for coeternal 
can bear but one sense, and can admit of no degrees, no differ- 
ence in point of duration. 

The reader should here observe the artful method of explain- 
in away the sense of a creed, or of any other writing: not for 
the sake of learning it, (for it is not worth it,) but to be armed 
against it, and to prevent being imposed upon by it. When a 
word occurs, of a fixed sense, and which is not liked ; the way is 
first to look out for another word that is ambiguous, which may 
bear the same sense, but may also bear another. Draw but a 
reader thus far to let slip the first word, and to take this other 
instead of it, and then the work is half done. Having a word 
with two senses, drop by degrees the sense you have no mind to, 
and take the other, still substituting other words which may 
come nearer and nearer to the sense you aim at; till at length, 
by several removes, you get quite off from the sense of the word 
you began with. 

Thus in the present instance; from coeternal, a word of fixed 
sense, and rather too high for the Arian hypothesis, the learned 
Doctor puts “always with the Father ;” which might indeed 
signify the same thing, but is however capable of a lower sense: 
and to bring the sense gradually down, the Doctor next sub- 
stitutes the phrase “ before all ages,” which again is equivocal, 
and does not sound quite so high as the former: then, to lower 
the sense still further, he has another phrase, viz. “* before time :” 
and time, in a restrained sense, may be said to have commenced 
with the world. So now he is got low enough, and the reader 
may be supposed, by these several steps, to have lost the sight 
of coeternal. But to pass on. 

“ Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
** Ghost.”” The Doetor’s interpretation of it is; “such in all 
‘senses wherein he that derives his essence or being from 
‘«‘ another, can be such as is he from whom he derives it.” Here 
again he leaves his subscriber in the dark. For what if he had 
said, such in all senses wherein a creature can be such as his 
Creator ? which I am afraid is the true meaning of most of his 
disciples. This would come to the same as saying such in 
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no sense: so that by this limitation, he takes away the plain force 
of the words; and teaches his followers to subscribe, not “ in 
“such sense as the words are capable of:” but “so far as is 
“‘ agreeable to what they call Scripture.” The Creed is positive 
that the second and third Persons are such as the first ; and 
immediately after specifies the respects in which they are 
such. Such in respect of their being eternal ; such in respect of 
their being wacreated ; such in respect of their being ecom- 
prehensible, Almighty, God, and Lord. That is, all the three 
Persons are equally, and in the same sense, wncreated, eternal, 
incomprehensible, Almighty, God, and Lord. This is plainly 
the doctrine of the Creed; the literal and grammatical sense of: 
the words. Now, to qualify absolute propositions with reserves 
and limitations, in the manner the Doctor does, is not explaining 
their sense, but contradicting it. Neither can this be called 
subscribing in a sense in which the words are capable, but only 
‘so far as is agreeable to what some call Scripture :” which rule 
of subscribing is condemned by those gentlemen. 

“The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy 
“‘ Ghost uncreate And yet not three uncreated, but one 
“uncreated.” The Doctor here teaches the subscriber to 
acknowledge every Person to be wnereated, (a&ktiotos,) and 
yet, to say that there are not three uncreated (dxrtiorot) 
Persons, but one uncreated Person; which is a staring con- 
tradiction: besides, it is owning two of the Persons to be 
creatures, in some sense, which the Doctor at other times 
studiously avoids. But he was here in great straits; and 
was to venture upon any thing, rather than admit what he 
has the utmost aversion to, three Persons to be one uncreated 
Being, or God. 

He has no possible way of reconciling the seeming contra- 
diction contained in his comment, but by making a distinction 
between derived uncreatedness and wunderived wnereatedness : 
which would have appeared so odd and fanciful, that he chose 
not to mention it in terms, but only to hint it in generals. 
What precludes this, and every other pretence of that kind, is, 
that the Creed plainly makes the uncreatedness of the second and 
third Persons to be such as the Father’s is, that is, of the same 
kind, and to be understood in the same sense, there being no 
difference or distinetion in that respect. 

“The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, 
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“and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible And yet there are 
“‘ not three incomprehensibles, du¢ one incomprehensible.” The 
Doctor takes the same way with this as with the former 
passage; and runs into the like contradiction to avoid the 
admitting so shocking a thing to him, as the notion of three 
Persons being one incomprehensible ; which is the certain meaning 
of the Creed. I shall say no more to this, but refer the reader 
to what I have observed upon the passage preceding. 

‘The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost 

“eternal. And yet they are not three eternals, but one 
“ eternal.” Here the words are so express for three Persons 
being one eternal, (which the Doctor can by no means bear,) that 
he had no way left but to change they are not into there are not: 
without considering that the subscriber must give his wnfeigned 
assent and consent to they are not; and must so read in the public 
congregation. Besides this inconvenience, which the Doctor 
seemed to be unapprised of; there is another which he was 
forced to run upon, (contrary to his usual caution,) and that 
was to say, “ there are not three eternal Persons,” hereby denying 
the eternity of two of them. And yet the Creed, more than once, 
expressly asserts the coeternity of all three; and besides plainly 
teaches that the eternity of the second and third Persons is such 
as the Father’s is. Nor will the Doctor’s distinction of a 
derived and underived eternity help him in this matter: for the 
sense of the word efernity has nothing to do with that dis- 
tinction, being but one, and importing neither more nor less 
than beginningless and endless duration. 
' “ The Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy 
“Ghost Almighty. And yet they are not three Almighties, 
“ but one Almighty.” Here the Doctor again changes they are 
not into there are not: thereby signifying that the subscriber 
eannot honestly assent to, or make use of, they are not; though 
he does not tell him how to avoid the doing of it, solemnly, and 
in the face of the public congregation. 

I take no notice of the Doctor’s choosing rtpeis tavrodivapor, 
rather than tpeis aavtoxpdropes, because he will claim the 
privilege of taking which he likes best: otherwise the Greek 
copies favour the latter as much as the former; and the Latin 
original is indifferent to either. 

“ The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
“God. And yet they are not three Gods, but one God.” We 
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have the same collusion again practised, in changing they are not 
into there are not, only for the sake of avoiding what the Creed 
mainly intends to teach, that the “ three Persons are one God.” 
I shall not here repeat what I have before said; but shall only 
observe an omission which the Doctor is guilty of, in not 
teaching the subscriber how to reconcile the contradiction of 
every Person being a God, (for so it must be on his principles,) 
and yet not three Gods. For though there be but one supreme 
God, (upon the Doctor’s hypothesis,) yet one supreme God, and 
two inferior Gods, are three Gods, in such a sense as neither 
Scripture nor antiquity can ever allow. The like might be said 
of the next paragraph, respecting one Lord and three Lords. I 
shall just take notice of a slight inconsistency of the Doctor, in 
explaining this paragraph. To account for the Holy Ghost’s 
being here called God, he is forced to admit that he is repre- 
sented in Scripture as “ exercising divine power and authority,” 
p- 435. But if we turn back to Prop. xxv. p. 296. we are there 
told that the Holy Ghost, in the New Testament, is never 
expressly styled God, ‘‘ because he is no where represented as 
“ sitting upon a throne, or exercising supreme dominion, &c.” 
So that it seems the Doctor can make it out either way; that 
the Scripture has, or has not, given ground enough for 
styling the Holy Ghost God, just as occasion serves. But to 
pass on. 

“ In this Trinity, none is afore, or after other” (Nihil prius 
aut posterius—— or, Nemo primus aut postremus. ovdév mpGtov 7 
torepov—aliter, ovdeis mpOtos i) €oxaros) “ but the whole three 
“ Persons are coeternal.” The coeternity could not be expressed 
in stronger words than is here done, both positively and ne- 
gatively. 

If the Doctor and his friends believe it, it is well: if not, it is 
very certain that they cannot honestly subscribe, even upon their 
own principles; for the words are not capable of any lower 
meaning. 

“None is greater or less than another; but the whole three 
“ Persons are coequal.” 

The Doctor’s comment upon the words none is greater, &e. is, 
that the second and third Persons are every where with the jist, 
as they are always. I doubt not but the sole reason which led 
the Doctor into this remote and strained construction, was 
his apprehension that the phrase every where, like the word 
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always, might help him to a double entendre, for the uses above 
mentioned. 

But if every where be capable of two meanings, the words of 
the Creed are not so; “none greater or less ;” and if they must 
be understood of presence, they can signify nothing lower than 
this; that all the three Persons are equally omnipresent. 

I am content with this meaning; and if it be consistent with 
the Doctor’s hypothesis, am very glad of it: or if it be not, then 
he must be conceived to advise the subscriber to subscribe in a 
sense of which the words are not capable. 

After I had proceeded thus far, and had looked a little 
forwards, I was much surprised to find the Doctor interpreting 
coequal very differently from the words, “‘ none is greater, &c.” 
as if they did not both mean the same thing, first negatively, 
and then positively expressed. But the Doctor, it seems, stands 
by no rules of interpreting. They are “coequal” (says he now) 
“in such a sense as one or more Persons can be equal to 
“ another (from whom they derive their being) by a plenary 
“communication of power, knowledge, dignity, &c.” He has 
the like come-off for the words “equal to the Father as touch- 
“ing his Godhead ;” that is, says he, equal “in such a sense 
“as a dered being can be.” I have before observed something 
of this general salvo, for some other passages: and indeed it is 
such a sovereign salvo for every difficulty, that he need not have 
made use of any other. In reality, it comes to no more than 
this, that he admits the words, and the sense of them, so far as 
consistent with his own hypothesis, or his own sense of deriving 
being. In the same way, a man might subscribe to the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, or to every article of Pope Pius’s Creed. 
For instance: I believe saints may be worshipped, but in such a@ 
sense as worship can be due to saints. I admit transubstantiation, 
but in such a sense as it can be consistent with Scripture and 
reason. I admit prayers in an unknown tongue, but in such a 
sense as can be reconciled with the 1 Cor. xiv. And thus we 
need not scruple any thing. Apply the same salvo to the civil 
oaths, and it may serve as well there, to elude and frustrate 
them: and a man may swear to any king, without acknow- 
ledging his just right or title. It is but saying thus; I believe 
such a person to be the only rightful and lawful king of these 
realms, in such a sense as he can be rightful and lawful, upon my 
principles, &c. And what may not a man swear, or subscribe to 
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in this loose method? Now in truth, though this kind of collusion 
is disguised by the words such a sense, as if there were a certain 
sense, in whieh the subscriber might fairly understand the words, 
consistent with his own hypothesis ; yet it really amounts to no 
more than this, the subscribing so far as is consistent with his 
own opinions. For a man may make use of the same salvo, 
whether the words be capable of any such sense, or whether they 
be not. If they be capable, he is indeed bound up to such sense : 
if not, he is free, having subscribed to them no further than they 
can be so understood; which perhaps may not be at all. I 
cannot but from hence observe, how unfairly and unjustly the 
very worthy and learned Bishop of Oxford has been treated for 
confounding (as is pretended) these two things: subscribing so 
Jar as is agreeable to Scripture ; and subscribing in such sense as 
ts agreeable to Scripture. For however distinct these two things 
may be in the general, they are really confounded by Dr. Clarke 
himself in this particular case, as I have often observed. Neither 
will he ever be able to defend the point of subscription upon the 
latter only, without taking in the former also. His talking of 
such sense seems only to be a cover, or plausible disguise, for so 
far as, (which has deceived his unwary followers who have not 
seen so deep into this matter as he;) and hence I conceive it is, 
that he has never explicitly condemned the subscribing with the 
reserve of so far as is agreeable; though others of the party, 
being ashamed to stand up for so unaccountable a latitude, 
have indeed plainly rejected it; not being aware of the need 
they should have of it. But to return to the Creed. 

“God, of the substance of the Father, begotten before the 
“ worlds; and man, of the substance of his mother perfect 
“ God, and perfect man.” 

The Doctor did not think proper to take any notice of this 
passage. I know not how any words can be stronger for the 
Son’s having the same divine nature with the Father, as much 
as he has the same human nature with his mother: perfect God, 
and perfect man, having all that belongs to the nature of both. 
This is utterly repugnant to the Arian hypothesis ; and can no 
more be reconciled with it than light with darkness. 

We may now take leave of the Creed, (called Athanasian,) 
and proceed to the Litany. 

“O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons, and 
* one God, have merey &c.” 
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Here the three Persons are all together invoked, and under 
the style and title of one God, directly opposite to the Doctor’s 
principles. The Doctor has no way to evade their force, but by 
understanding the title of one God to belong to the Father only. 
His sense is this : 

“O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons, and 
* one God, .viz. the Father, have mercy &c.” This collusion 
the subscriber is to practise in his most solemn devotions: 
excluding two of the Persons from the one Godhead here, 
though he had addressed them both under the title of God in 


the two preceding petitions; and though the epithets, holy, 


blessed, and glorious, are equally attributed to all three, in the 
very same petition. If this be to “ pray with the understanding,” 
(as the Doctor pretends it is,) let it rather be the wish of every 
honest man to have less understanding, and more grace than to 
trifle in this manner with the tremendous Deity. 

In the Collect for the third Sunday in Advent, we thus ad- 
dress our blessed Saviour : 

“ O Lord Jesu Christ who livest and reignest with the 
‘‘ Father and the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world without 
‘‘end.” Any one, at first sight, may here see that the title of 
one God is not attributed to the Father on/y, but to all the 
three Persons: contrary to the Doctor’s principles. The Doctor 
does not attempt to shew that the words are capable of any 
other meaning. Only he draws up another form suitable to his 
own hypothesis, and little akin to the words in the Collect ; sub- 
stituting that in the room of the other. If the subscriber can 
content himself with such shuffling in his solemn prayers, let him 
look to it. 

There is just such another passage in the conelusion of the 
Collect for Christmas-day, (which the Doctor has omitted,) and 
there is anothor in the Collect for’ the sixth Sunday after Epi- 
phany, (which he has also omitted,) running thus: 

“ With thee, O Father, and thee, O Holy Ghost, he (Christ) 
“« liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world without end.” Here, 
whether Christ alone, or all the three Persons, (and one of these 
it must be,) be called one God ; it is equally repugnant to the 
Doctor’s principles. And he cannot subscribe to this, “in such 
“a sense as the words will bear,” (for they cannot dear his 
sense,) but only “so far as is consistent with his principles :” 
which is not assenting to the words of the prayer, but to.some- 
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thing else of his own inventing. The like may be said of the 
Collects for Septuagesima, and the first Sunday in Lent, and 
Good Friday, twice, and EHaster-day, and Ascension-day, and 
the Sunday after; all which the Doctor has omitted out of his 
collection: an omission indeed not worth the mentioning, were 
it not that the Modest Pleader has been pleased to object the 
smallness of the number 27, which, we see, might have been 
enlarged; and were it not an aggravation of the great sin of 
prevaricating with God and man, to consider how often it must 
be repeated in the yearly course of the prayers. 

The Doctor takes notice of the Collect for Whitsunday, and 
shifts it off in a loose manner: and so passes on to Trinity- 
Sunday, dealing much the same way with that also. He omits 
the Collect for St. Matthew’s day; which is more express and 
full against his principles than either of the two former. I shall 
pass over all the other places in our Liturgy or Articles, except 
one, with which I shall shut up this chapter. It is the proper 
preface for Trinity-Sunday, in the Communion- Office, running 
thus : 

“O Lord, Almighty, everlasting God; who art one God, one 
“« Lord, not one only Person, but three Persons in one substance. 
“ For that which we believe of the glory of the Father, the 
“game we believe of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, without 
“ any difference or inequality.” 

The Doctor here pleasantly says, that “there is no passage 
“ in the whole Service so apt to be understood in a wrong sense 
“as this;” meaning, I suppose, so apt to be understood in the 
sense the Church intended, and so hard to be perverted to any 
other. And it must indeed be thought a very clear and full passage 
on the orthodox side, when a person of the Doctor’s abilities, in this 
kind, and after he had worked his way through the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, (besides a great part of the Liturgy,) began 
at length to feel himself nonplused by it, and almost at the point 
of confessing it. His first endeavour was to perplex and puzzle 
the Church’s sense; and next to introduce his own. 

He pretends that the words “Lord, Almighty, everlasting 
“ God,” are personal, and must be understood of one Person only, 
though he cannot but know that every one of those words are 
used in the Athanasian Creed (to say nothing of the Liturgy) of 
all the three Persons taken together; and they are here ex- 
pressly declared to belong, not to “one Person only,” but to 
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“three Persons in one substance.” The words, who art, he 
thinks, cannot be properly applied to more Persons than one. 
But that they are so applied here is manifest, and by those who 
were competent judges of propriety: and if he likes it not, why 
should he subscribe? When he comes to give us his own mean- 
ing, he never attempts to shew (good reason why) in what sense, 
consistent with his principles, a subscriber may believe “three 
“ Persons in one substance,” and that the same glory belongs to 
all, “ without any difference or inequality.” It would be trifling 
to take notice of what he endeavours to put upon a subscriber, 
in order to satisfy his conscience in one of the most serious and 
solemn things in the world. I can never give myself leave to 
think that he could at all satisfy himself in it, upon second and 
cooler thoughts. Indeed, I should ask the Doctor’s pardon for 
dwelling so long upon those extravagant explications; which, 
I doubt not, he now heartily despises, as well as I. Neither 
ought they to be any longer imputed to him, who has expunged 
them, and cast them off, from the time his second edition has 
appeared. But since his disciples and followers are still proud 
of his refuse, and set a value upon his ¢rifles, which he has too 
much sense to do himself; since they insist upon it that all the 
expressions of our public forms are, at least, capable of a sense 
consistent with their principles; and appeal, for proof of it, 
(having indeed nothing else to appeal to,) to the Doctor’s per- 
formances on that head; in a word, since they have been pleased 
to rest the whole cause of subscription upon the Doctor’s expli- 
cations, it was necessary for me to take under examination those 
things upon which such a stress was laid; unless the Doctor 
himself would have been so kind (for which I should have heart- 
ily thanked him) as to speak more plainly in this matter than 
he has thought proper to do. One half-sheet, one small adver- 
tisement from his hand, to discountenance this kind of sudbscrip- 
tion, would have done the business at once, and have saved me 
the labour of doing any thing. The credit of his name was, in 
a manner, all it had to stand upon: and had he but pleased to 
take off the countenance of his authority, his reasons should have 
been left to stand or fall by themselves. But as the case now 
is, (and as the author of the Remarks observes,) that the whole 
party are gone after him, and still persist in the Doctor’s first 
thoughts relating to subscription; neither has the Doctor took 
any sufficient care to reclaim them, or to bring them back ; the 
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cause is too important to wait his slow motions, or to be left 
any longer in suspense. The glory of God, the honour of our 
most holy religion, and the security of Church and State, call 
for our best endeavours to root out, if possible, those false and 
pernicious principles, and to reestablish the matter of subscription 
upon its true and solid foundations. How far I have been able 
to contribute to so good an end, must be left to the reader’s 
judgment. My design however was well aimed: and this is my 
apology for disturbing the learned Doctor, late, and unwillingly, 
on this head. 

I shall now briefly sum up the particulars of what has been 
advanced above, for the reader’s clearer apprehending of it, as 
well as the better retaining it. 

1. The Church of England requires subscription, not to words, 
but things; to propositions contained in her public forms. 

2. Subscribers are obliged, not to silence or peace only, but to 
a serious belief of what they subscribe to. 

3. Subscribers must believe it true in that particular sense 
which the Church intended, (so far as that sense may be known,) 
for the Church can expect no less; the design being to preserve 
“one uniform tenor” of faith, to preclude “diversity of opinions,” 
to have her own explications, and none other, (as to points de- 
termined,) taught and inculeated; and to tie men up from 
spreading or receiving doctrines contrary to the public deter- 
minations. These and the like ends cannot be at all answered 
by subscription, unless the subscriber give his assent to the 
Church’s forms in the Church’s sense; that is, in the sense of 
the compilers and wmposers. 

4. The sense of the compilers and imposers is to be judged of 
from the plain, usual, and literal signification of words; and 
from their intention, purpose, or design, however known: the 
rule for wnderstanding the public forms being the same as for 
understanding oaths, laws, injunctions, or any other forms or 
writings whatever. 

5. Where either the words themselves, or the intention (much 
more where both) is plain and evident; there the sense of the 
imposers is fully known; and there is no room left for a swd- 
scriber (as such) to put any contrary, or different sense upon the 
public forms. 

6. If words be capable of several meanings, but yet certainly 
exclude ¢his or that particular meaning; a subscriber cannot 
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honestly take the forms in ¢hat meaning which is specially ex- 
cluded. For this would be subscribing against the sense of 
the Church at the same time that he professes his agreement 
with it. 

7. It may be certainly known that any Arian sense of our 
public forms is such a sense as our Church cntended to exclude, 
and has excluded, in as full and strong positive terms as the wit 
of man is able to devise. And all men of sense must allow, that 
when compilers and imposers have done the utmost they could, 
and as far as any words can reach, to express the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity; they may and must be supposed to 
mean that very doctrine which they have industriously laboured 
to express, and none other. 

8. And that it may not be pretended by our modern Arians, 
that their sense is not Arian, (which nevertheless it certainly 
is,) it is further evident, and hath been shewn, that the main 
particulars of their scheme (call it what they please) is specially 
eacluded, both by the plain words and undoubted intention of 
our public forms. 

9g. Therefore none of the advocates for the new scheme can 
fairly or honestly subscribe to our Church’s forms, though they 
could invent a sense for them consistent with their own princi- 
ples; it being evident that any such sense is contrary to our 
Church’s sense, and to the intention of the imposers. 

10. The pleas and excuses devised to justify the subscribing 
in a sense contrary to, or different from, the known sense of the 
imposers, being founded either on false presumptions or weak 
reasonings, are of no weight or significancy; but the Arian sub- 
scriber must be blamable for going counter to the known sense 
of the Church, even though the words were capadle of another 
meaning. 

11. Yet, upon examination, it appears that many expressions 
of our public forms are really not capable of any sense consistent 
with the new scheme. And therefore, if the patrons of it subscribe 
to their own sense, (as they must be conceived to do,) they sub- 
seribe to a sense which is o sense of our public forms at all, on 
any supposition. 

12. The subscription therefore of those gentlemen, however 
glossed over with the pretence of subscribing “in such sense as 
“ isagreeable to (what they call) Scripture,” really amounts to 
no more than subscribing “so far as is in their opinion agreeable 
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“to Scripture.” Which way of subscribing not only defeats 
every end of subscription, and stands condemned by our laws, 
and by the express resolution of our judges, but is also absurd in 
itself; as leaving room for any prevarication whatever, in the 
matter of oaths or tests; and for subscribing the Romish Confes- 
sion, or even the Alcoran, or any thing; and is moreover ex- 
plicitly condemned, even by the generality of those who plead 
for Arian subscription. 
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A SUPPLEMENT 


THE CASE OF ARIAN SUBSCRIPTION 
CONSIDERED. 





WHEN I drew up the “Case of Arian Subscription,” &c. I 
was apprehensive that so plain a charge, and so home pressed, 
might exasperate the persons concerned ; though I took care to 
treat them with all the mildness and tenderness that the subject 
would bear: confining myself to the reasoning part, naming no 
particular men but such as I was obliged to quote, and candidly 
exempting the principal man of them, that the charge might be 
as general and inoffensive as possible; falling rather upon the 
thing itself, than upon this or that particular person. If the 
argument be provoking, I cannot help it: the same objection 
lies against the detecting or reproving any vice or immorality 
whatever. It is the proper business of a divine to state cases of 
conscience, and to remonstrate against any growing corruptions 
in practice, and especially in principles. If Arian subscription 
be really fraudulent and immoral, (which no considering man 
can doubt of,) it may concern those gentlemen rather to testify 
their sincere repentance, than to acquaint the world with their 
causeless resentments. I shall here say nothing to the abusive 
flirts of the nameless author, who has been pleased still to 
persist in the defence of Arian subscription; except it be to 
remind him, that those assuming strains very ill become either 
so weak a cause or such a guilty practice. I was once inclinable 
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to take no notice of so mean a pamphlet ; concluding that I had 
said enough, when I had said enough for men of sense and com- 
mon ingenuity; and it is often not advisable to press things to 
the utmost. But since this is a cause of very great moment, 
wherein the very foundations of moral honesty, as well as of 
Christian sincerity, are deeply concerned; I think it incumbent 
upon me to proceed somewhat further in it: and if those gen- 
tlemen resolve to go on in maintaining an open fraud as long as 
it is possible to amuse or deceive, though only the weakest and 
most ignorant readers ; I also must resolve (by God’s assistance, 
and for God’s glory) to go on in the defence of sincerity and 
probity, till the very meanest readers may sufficiently understand 
it. 'To come to the business. 

The pamphlet lately published, is entitled, “The Case of Sub- 
scription to the XX XIX Articles considered; occasioned by 
Dr. Waterland’s Case of Arian Subscription.” The author is 
but just, as well as modest, in not calling it an answer to mine : 
for indeed he has left the most material points untouched, with- 
out so much as attempting any thing like an answer. If you 
will take his bare word for it, the Articles of our Church, so far 


as concerns the Trinity, are general, indefinite, wundeterminate; 


not particular, special, or determinate. He takes this for 
granted, and reasons all the way upon that supposition; which 
is very unaccountable: unless it were because I had demon- 
strated the contrary, beyond all reasonable reply; and so there 
was no other way left but to stifle the evidence, to protest against 
fact, and to bear the reader down with a false presumption. 
Such a management as this is, in effect, little else but a more 
untoward way of giving up the cause; where a man does the 
thing, but loses all the grace and credit of it by his manner of 
doing it. But let us see how he goes on to give some colour, 
at least, to his pretences. I had pressed the Arian subscribers 
with the Athanasian Creed, the Liturgy, and the Articles, to 
prove that our Church was particular and determinate in the 
points disputed. Not a single word has this writer to shew, 
either that the Athanasian Creed or Liturgy is not determinate, 
as I represented: and as to the Articles, he seems to make no 
account of any but the first: of which he often intimates, that 
he has some way of evading it, but he does not care to tell us 
what, for fear he should be found faultering even there, and lie 
open to rebuke for it. The jirst Article alone, is, I am very 
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certain, more than he can fairly deal with: but I must remind 
him further, that the 2nd and 5th Articles do also require his 
consideration; and then there is the eighth, which, unfortunately 
for him, carries all the three Creeds in the bowels of it: creeds 
which, as the Article says, (and as this writer says, if he sub- 
scribes to it,) “ought thoroughly to be received and believed ; 
“for they may be proved by most certain warrants of holy 
* Scripture.” 

Well then, we have the Creeds wrapped up in the Articles ; 
and the subscriber must be content to take in all or none: let 
us next see to the Liturgy. This gentleman thinks he has a 
fetch for that: he subscribes not to the ¢ruth of every particular, 
but to the use only, and that “it contains nothing contrary to 
“the word of God.” Now, says he, “1 must freely own that I 
“ see no contradiction, no necessary absurdity, in the use of what 
“a man may wish to have in some things corrected?.” I would 
be as favourable to this writer as possible. I do allow of his dis- 
tinction, and that it may be proper and pertinent in some cases ; 
but I cannever allow that a man may wse a solemn formal Jie, 
in his prayers, and often repeat it, under pretence that we may 
admit the use of some things which might be corrected. This is 
arguing from gnats to camels, and widening the rule beyond all 
measure and proportion. ‘This will best be understood in the 
sequel, when the reader comes to see what kind of things those 
are which this gentleman desires to use, without believing a syl- 
lable of them. I must observe further, that the sudscriber is 
tied up to believe that the Liturgy ‘contains nothing contrary 
“to the word of God.” Does not this pinch a little closer than 
this writer might wish? Has he nothing to object against any 
expressions in the Liturgy, but that they contain things seem- 
ingly contrary to natural reason? Have they nothing contrary 
to Scripture, to what he calls Scripture? I should be thankful 
to him for so obliging a concession. After all, [ would advise 
this writer not to pretend to be wiser than Dr. Clarke. The 
Doctor had considered these matters much and long: and I 
have not yet found any disciple of his that has endeavoured to 
refine upon him, but what has exposed himself in doing it. The 
wary Doctor was sensible that Articles, Creeds, and Liturgy, 
must all come into account, and all be reconciled (if possible) to 
his own hypothesis. He made no distinction between admitting 
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the truth of this, and the wse only of that; well knowing, that 
truth and use are coincident in a case of this high moment; and 
that he could not submit to the use of those prayers but in such 
a sense as he thought ¢rue. He took the only way of settling 
that matter for his purpose, had there really been any: but as 
his failed, the flaw in the architecture is never to be made up by 
common hands. 

Having shewn that Creeds, Articles, and Liturgy must all 
come in, to determine in our present question; I would now 
proceed to cite passages from our public forms, and confront 
them with select sentences drawn from the writings of the new 
sect, that every common reader (for to such I now write) may 
have ocular demonstration of the truth of what I affirm, that 
the expressions of our public forms are special, precise, and deter- 
minate against the new scheme; not general, or indefinite, as this 
writer wishes, I can hardly say, believes. But I must first take 
notice of a remark which he has page the 8th, that we are 
obliged to subscribe only the English Articles, not the Latin. 
I know not what uses he intends by it; though he intimates 
there may be some; keeping upon the reserve, as usual, when 
he suspects an advantage may be taken. Dr. Clarke, to do him 
justice, openly declared what evasions or salvos he had to justify 
his subscribing. He considered, I suppose, that without this, 
it would be subscribing with mental reservations; which is per- 
fect Jesuitism. But this writer, perhaps, thinks there is no harm 
in it, that it is an innocent practice; and that so long as he 
can but invent some secret evasion to himself, he need have no 
concern about satisfying the world. To return to the matter in 
hand. As to the Articles, English and Latin. I may just observe, 
for the sake of such readers as are less acquainted with these 
things, first, that the Articles were passed, recorded, and ratified 
in the year 1562, and in Latin only. Secondly, that those Latin 
Articles were revised and corrected by the Convocation of 1571. 
Thirdly, that an authentic English translation was then made 
of the Latin Articles by the same Convocation, and the Latin 
and English adjusted as nearly as possible. ourthly, that the 
Articles thus perfected in both languages were published the same 
year, and by the royal authority. Lifthly, subscription was re- 
quired the same year to the English Articles, called the Articles 
of 1562, by the famous act of the 13th of Elizabeth». 


b See the particulars proved at large in Dr. Bennet’s Essay on the XX XIX 
Articles. 
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These things considered, I might justly say, with Bishop 
Burnet¢, that the Latin and English are both equally authentical. 
Thus much however I may certainly infer, that if in any places 
the English version be ambiguous, where the Latin original is 
clear and determinate; the Latin ought to fix the more doubt- 
ful sense of the other, (as also vice versa,) it being evident that 
the Convocation, Queen, and Parliament intended the same sense 
in both. For instance, in Article the first, the three Persons are 
declared to be of one substance ; in the Latin, ejusdem essentia, 
that is, of the same essence: from hence it is manifest, that one 
substance is equivalent to same substance, or essence. Again, in 
Article the second, the English version runs thus: “ The Son, 
“‘ which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of 
“‘ the Father, the very and eternal God, of one substance with the 
“ Father, &c.” Now in the English, the words, “ the very and 
“‘ eternal God,” may possibly be referred to the Father just 
before mentioned: but the Latin Article plainly shews that the 
words are to be referred to God the Son, and could not have 
been intended of God the Father, in that place. From hence 
we see how useful it may be to compare the English and Latin 
together, in any doubtful cases: for there cannot be a more 
demonstrative proof than this is, (where it can be had,) of the 
true sense and meaning of compilers and imposers. And let this 
writer pretend what he pleases, when once the true and full sense 
of the imposers is fiwed and certain, that very sense, and that 
only, is bound upon the conscience of every subscriber. This I 
have abundantly proved in my former papers: to which I shall 
only now add this plain reason; that, since words are designed 
to convey some meaning, if we take the liberty of playing upon 
words after the meaning is fixed and certain, there can be no 
security against equivocation and wile, in any laws, oaths, con- 
tracts, covenants, or any engagements whatever : all the ends and 
uses of speech will hereby be perverted; and there can be no 
such thing as faith, trust, or mutual confidence among men. 

I proceed now to set before the reader the tenets of our new 
guides, in one colwmn, with the tenets of our Church in another, 
opposite column ; that from thence we may form a judgment of 
their agreement or disagreement. I shall take my citations of 


© Burnet, Preface to the Articles, eterno a Patre genitus, verus et xter- 
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the first column from Dr. Clarke and his professed disciples ; not 
from Mr. Whiston and his, who are known to be less reserved, 
and who abhor this kind of fraudulent subscription as much 
as I do. Ishall not scruple citing some passages out of the 
first edition of “ Scripture Doctrine,” which are left out in the 
second ; because, though the Doctor does not own them, yet his 
disciples must, till they either give better, or yield up the cause 


of subscription. 


The Scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity, according to Dr. 
Clarke and his followers. 


Dr. Clarke’s scheme makes 
the Unity of the Son and 
Spirit with the Father to be only 
figurative, not (necessarily °) an 
unity of essence, or individual 
substance, but of authority and 
consent. Modest Plea, p. 7. 


The Father alone is, abso- 
lutely speaking, the God of the 
universe. Clarke, Prop. 8. 

The Scripture, when it men- 
tions the one God, or the only 


e Note, that the two words, neces- 
sarily and individual, here stand for 
nothing but to soften the expression. 
Necessarily is of no moment, because 
the subscriber is to acknowledge that 
the doctrine of one substance is war- 


The Scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity, according to the 
Church of England in her 
public forms. 


' In the Unity of this God- 
head there be three Persons of 
one substance. Art. 1. 

The Son of one substance 
with the Father. Art. 2. 

The Holy Ghost of one sub- 
stance with the Father and the 
Son. Art. 5. 

It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that the Son is 
of one substance with the Father, 
(Nic. Creed,) and that he is 
God of the substance of the 
Father; and that we ought 
not to confound the Persons, 
nor divide the substance. Athan. 
Creed. 

In the Unity of this God- 
head there be three Persons. 
Art, {. 

It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Serip- 





ranted by Scripture, and therefore 
necessarily to be believed. And as to 
individual, it signifies nothing here ; 
the Doctor, it seems, denying all unity 
of substance, and admitting only unity 
of authority and consent. 


ee” 
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God, always means the supreme 
Person of the Father. Clarke, 


Prop. 9. 


The Apostle says, God is the 
Father, which is the direct con- 
tradictory to your notion, whose 
definition of God is, that he 
is the three Persons. Modest 
Plea, p.150. . 





Demonstration that one God 
is one Person only— otherwise 
impossible for one Person to 
be God. Collect. of Queries, 
p- 108. 

There are not three wncreated 
Persons. Olarke, Script. Doct. 
p- 429, edit. 1. 

The Father (or first Person) 
alone is self-existent, underived, 
unoriginated,independent,made 
of none!, begotten of none, pro- 
ceeding from none. Mod. Plea, 
P: 5- 

If any thing, it is most na- 
tural to infer that he (the Son) 
is not the very God, because he 
is here so expressly contradis- 
tinguished from him. 


f Note, that the Father alone is here 
said to be made of none; which is 
directly saying that the other two 
Persons are made. I had observed 
the same of Dr. Clarke’s fifth Pro- 
position, but had it intimated to me, 
that the Doctor had put a semicolon 
at independent ; to shew that alone 
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ture, (Art. 8.) that the Godhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, 7s all one, 
that they are not three Gods, 
but one God. Ath. Creed. 

O holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity, three Persons and one 
God. Lit. 

Nothing contrary to the word 
of God contained in this form. 

O Lord, Almighty, everlast- 
ing God; who art one God, 
one Lord, not one only Person, 
but three Person’ in one sub- 
stance, &e. Comm. Of: 

Ever one God world with- 
out end, frequently applied to 
all the three Persons m our 
Church’s Collects. 


It may be proved by most 
certain warrants, &e. (Art. 8.) 
that the Son is wnereate, and 
the Holy Ghost wnereate: the 
Son not made, nor created: the 
Holy Ghost neither made, nor 
created. Athan. Creed. 

One Lord Jesus Christ 
begotten, not made. Nic. Creed. 

The Son the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. 
Nicene Creed. 








reached no further, the rest being to 
be understood of Father without the 
restriction of alone. But, it seems, 
the Modest Pleader was not aware of 
the significancy of the semicolon, but 
puts a comma only: wherefore I may 
justly charge him with making two of 
the Persons creatures. 
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The Word, when he ap- 
peared in the form of God, and 
as God, was no more than the 
muster and angel of God. 
Mod. Plea, p. 30. 

It is without any colour from 
Scripture, that you affirm each 
of the three Persons to have 
the same right of dominion. 
Mod. Plea, p. 159. 


When Dr. Clarke excepted 
supremacy and independency, he 
plainly, in reason and conse- 
quence, excepted absolute 8 in- 
Jinite powers, so that the ob- 
jector might well have spared 
asking in the sixth Query, 
whether infinite perfection can 
be communicated to a finite 
being. Collect. of Querves, p. 57. 

The divine attributes of the 
Son are not individually the 
same with those of the Father 
As to their differing as 
finite and infinite, there can be 
but one intelligent Being® ab- 
solutely infinite in all respects. 
Collect. of Queries, p. 54, 55. 

God, when he is styled Fa- 
ther, must always be under- 
stood to be (airia) a true and 





& Note, the word absolute is only to 
soften the expression. ‘The author, in 
reason and consequence, plainly inti- 
mates that the powers of the Son and 
Holy Ghost are not infinite, and that 
they are finite beings. 
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The whole three Persons are 
coeternal together and coequal 
equal to the Father as 
touching his Godhead. Ath. 
Creed. 

It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Serip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and 
such is the Holy Ghost the 
Father is Lord, the Son Lord, 
and the Holy Ghost Lord ; and 
yet not three Lords, but one 
Lord. Ath. Creed. 

There is but one living and 
true God, everlasting of in- 
Jimite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness and in Unity of this 
Godhead there be three Per- 
sons of one substance, power, 
and eternity. Art. 1. 














That which we believe of the 
glory of the Father, the same 
we believe of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, without any 
difference or inequality. Comm. 


Office. 


It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Serip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that the Son is 


h Note, that intelligent Being is with 
this writer, and the whole party, 
equivalent to person: so that here 
two of the Persons are declared to be 
jinite beings. 
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proper Cause’, really and effi- 
ciently giving life: which con- 
sideration clearly removes the 
argument usually drawn from 
the equality between a Father 
and Son upon earth. Clarke, 
Script. Doctr. p. 239, 273. ed. 


‘and. 


The Father alone perfect in 
himself. Script. Doctr. p. 273. 

Necessary existence is as in- 
consistent with being begotten, 
as to have no cause of existence, 
and to have a cause. Mod. Plea, 
p-17. 

Self-ewistent, unoriginate, or 
underived, properly expressed 
by necessary existence. Mod. 
Plea, p. 216,217. 

The Son is not self-existent. 
Clarke, Prop.12. Comp. Reply, 
162, 230, 231. 

—avowedly maintain, that 
the Son is not necessarily ewist- 
ing’, Phileleuth. 2nd Letter to 
Mangey, p. 27. 

An angel might strengthen 
him'!, who was now in that 
state of humiliation, made a 
little lower than the angels. 
Modest Plea, p. 93. 


i Dr. Clarke’s notion of a true and 
proper cause is of a person acting 
upon choice, or rather, acting ; (for 
acting, with him, implies choice :) so 
that his meaning here is that the Fa- 
ther might choose whether the Son 
should exist or no. The latter part of 
the citation insinuates, that the Son 
is not as truly equal in nature to the 
Father, as one man is to another. 

k N.B. To deny the Son’s neces- 
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God of the substance of the Fa- 
ther, and man of the sub- 
stance of his mother ; perfect 
God and perfect man.—— Equal 
to the Father as touching his 
Godhead. Ath. Creed. 





The Son begotten, not made, 
of one substance with the Fa- 
ther. Nic. Creed. 


The Son—not made, nor cre- 
ated, but begotten. Ath. Creed. 





The Son the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. Nie. 
Creed. 


It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture, (Art. 8.) that the Son is 
Almighty, perfect God,——equal 
to the Father, as touching his 
Godhead. 


sary existence is the same as to assert 
him to be a precarious being, depend- 
ing as much on the will of the Father, 
for his existence, as any creature what- 
ever, and therefore a creature. 

1 Note, this is said of the Son of 
God, even in his divine nature, and 
whole Person, nor does this author 
ever allow the distinction of divine and 
human nature, but rejects it, as im- 
plying a division of person. See p.97- 

Y 
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The grand principle (of Dr. 
Bennet) was, that the Word is 
the very God. When this was 
once established, it was rightly 
thence inferred, that the Word 
cannot be exalted: nay, this 
supposition will indeed justify 
those questions, Was the very 
God exalted thereby? Is it not 
blasphemy to suppose it ? —— 
Our Saviour was highly ewalted 
as the reward of his sufferings 
From the Doctor’s prin- 
ciple, it is a just inference that 
the Word never was exalted. 
But on the other hand the 
Scriptures are clear, that he 
who was the instrument of his 
Father in the work of creation, 
yet had not a kingdom, and 
judgment, and dominion, then 
committed to him but after 
his sufferings and death, &c. 
Mod. Plea, p. 97,98. 

This power and dominion to 
which Christ is advanced at the 
right hand of God, is not only 
the highest character and pre- 
rogative of his Sonship, spoken 
of in Scripture, but is the foun- 
dation of his personal Godhead 
and adoration. Collect. of Que- 


ries, p. 75. 











The Son hath a relative om- 
nisclence communicated to him 
from the Father; I mean that 
he knoweth all things relating 
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The Son——the very and 
eternal God. Art. 2. 

Very God of very God. Nie. 
Creed. 





The Son, which is the Word 
of the Father, begotten from 
everlasting of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, of one sub- 
stance with the Father. Art. 2. 
_ God, of the substance of the 
Father, begotten before the 
worlds. Ath. Creed. 

Only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, God of God, very God 
of very God. Nic. Creed. 

One living and true God, of 
infinite power and wisdom: in 
the Unity of this Godhead there 
be three Persons, &c. Art. 1. 
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to the creation and government 
of the universe: but yet he 
himself confesseth, Matt. xxiv. 
36, of that day and hour, &ce. 
By which all the ancient Ante- 
Nicene writers™ understand 
that our Lord, as the Adyos, or 
Son of God, did not then know 
the day of judgment. Collect. of 
Queries, p. 48, 49. See also 
Unity of God not inconsist. p. 8. 

There are not three eternal 
Persons. Clarke, Script. Doctr. 
p- 433. 1st ed. 

The eternity of God the 
Father is revealed in the Old 
Testament—in the New Testa- 
ment it is emphatically ex- 
pressed, Rom. i. 20. But in 
neither is there any mention 
of the Son’s. Coll. of Queries, 
p. 50. 

The Word incarnate passible 
according to the express de- 
elaration of St. John and St. 
Paul. — Whether they who— 
make only the human nature 
passible, do not shew too little 
regard to the plain evidence 
of Scripture? Coll. of Queries, 
p- 145. 

If Dr. Clarke’s scheme be 
right, it seems to follow 
that all worship ought to be 
directed to the Father through 
Christ : excepting only that 
such worship may be paid to 
Christ as Mediator, for which 





™ Note, that this writer everywhere 
Staged his agreement with the Ante- 
icene writers : and though he is en- 
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That which we believe of the 
glory of the Father, the same 
we believe of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, without any 
difference, or inequality. Com. 


Of. 


It may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture (Art. 8.) that the Son is 
eternal, and that the whole 
three Persons are coeternal to- 
gether, and their mayesty co- 
eternal, and that they are one 
eternal. Ath. Creed. 


One living and true God 
without body, parts, and pas- 
sions (impassibilis) in the 
Unity of this Godhead there be 
three Persons, &c. Art. 1. 

The Son—the very and eter- 
nal God—very God and very 
man. Art. 2. 





It may be proved by most 
certain warrants, &c. (Art. 8.) 
that the Unity in Trinity, and 
the Trinity in Unity is to be 
worshipped. Ath. Creed. 


tirely false in reporting their senti- 
ments, yet it cannot be doubted but 
he here gives us his own. 


xa 
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we have express warrants from 
examples in Scripture. 
Absolutely supreme honour 
due to the Person of the Father 
singly, as being alone the su- 
preme original author of all 
being and power. Clarke, Prop. 


43: 


O holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity, &e. nt. 

O Lord, Almighty, everlast- 
ing God, who art one God, one 
Lord, not one only Person, but 
three Persons in one substance, 


&c. Com. Of: 

From this view of the doctrine of our Church, compared with 
that of our new teachers, it appears that they are entirely oppo- 
site to each other, and are no more to be reconciled than light 
and darkness. And yet I have not took the advantage of 
pursuing the doctrine of those gentlemen through its direct, 
immediate, and inevitable consequences, in order to make the 
contradiction between that and our Church’s forms still more 
glaring and palpable. Nobody can doubt of their believing the 
Son and Holy Ghost to be creatures, if either Arius, or Ku- 
nomius, or even Mr. Whiston, ever believed it. They unde- 
niably believe them to be what every body means by creature, 
in common speech and language. This is demonstrable, many 
ways, from their writings, and from those very passages which 
I have here selected. 

1. If the Father alone be made of none; then it follows that 
the other two Persons are made, that is, are creatures. The 
premises are theirs, the conclusion makes itself. 

2. If the Father alone be necessarily existing, (as those gentle- 
men expressly teach,) then is the Son a precarious being, which 
is only another name for creature. The same will follow of the 
Holy Ghost. 

3. If the Son, even as Son of God, wanted an angel to 
strengthen him, he must of course be a weak, frail being, that 
is, a creature. , 

4. If the Son, as the Adyos, or Word, was properly exalted, 
and in such a sense as cannot without blasphemy be asserted of 
the very God, (as these men teach,) then it is evident that the 
Son is an emperfect and mutable being, that is, a creature. 

5. If God the Son was once ignorant, in his highest nature, 
(as these men teach,) and ignorance can belong to nothing but 
creatures, he must of consequence be a creature. 

- 6. If neither the Son nor Holy Ghost is the one true God, but 
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excluded from the one true Godhead, (as these men assert,) they 
must of course be creatures only. 

7. If neither the Son nor Holy Ghost be the one infinite 
Being, nor have infinite powers, (as these men pretend,) they 
ean be only finite beings; and every finite being is, of course, 
a creature. 

8. If Christ’s exaltation, after his resurrection, be the sole 
foundation of his personal Godhead, (as these men say,) then he 
was not God before that exaltation; nor since, in any just and 
proper sense, but a creature only. 

g. If Christ be passible, in his highest nature, (as those men 
teach,) and nothing is passible but a creature; it evidently follows 
that he is a creature. 

Thus may it be demonstrated, nine several ways, (and more 
might be added,) from their own writings, that the abettors of 
the new scheme make God the Son, (and so the Holy Ghost of 
course,) as very a creature as ever did Arius, or Eunomius, or 
any Arian whatever. 

They must not here pretend to run into general declamations 
against charging men with consequences which they do not own. 
I allow such a plea to be reasonable in some cases, but not in 
this. lor instance, when a Calvinist is charged with the dis- 
belief of God’s holiness, justice, or goodness; or an Arminian 
with the disbelief of God’s prescience, sovereignty, &c. both sides 
charging each other with consequences respectively, as if they 
were truly their tenets; such conduct on either side is justly 
condemned. But why justly condemned? Because it is certain 
that those consequences, which they draw for each other, are 
really not their tenets; since they, respectively, disavow and 
abhor any such tenets ; and because they are, respectively, ready, 
upon every occasion, to declare their full and entire belief of 
those attributes, which they are said to deny; and would rather 
give up their main /ypothesis, than be really guilty of any such 
impiety against God’s perfections. But now as to the consequences 
which I charge upon our modern revivers of Arianism, let it be 
observed, 

1. That they are many of them so direct, plain, and immediate 
from their tenets, that they are hardly so properly consequences, as 
the very tenets themselves, differently expressed. 

2. Those gentlemen, when pressed with those consequences, 
give but too plain suspicion, that they both see and own them, 
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and only verbally disclaim them. For they express no abhor- 
rence or detestation of the supposition of the Son and Holy 
Ghost being finite, being precarious in their existence, being 
dependent on the will of another. Nor do they ever declare 
(except when they subscribe) that either of those two Persons 
is infinitely perfect, is strictly omniscient, is all-sufficient, or in- 
dependent, as to existence, on the will of another. Instead of 
taking off the suspicious consequences, they do all they can to 
insinuate them into their readers; avoiding nothing but the 
name of creature; all the while inculeating the thing. And if 
they are further pressed, they must at length allow, that they 
do admit the Son and Holy Ghost to be creatures, in our mean- 
ing, in the common meaning of creature; only in some particular 
meaning of their own, they think they may deny it, of the Son, 
hardly of the Holy Ghost. For the Holy Ghost must be a crea- 
ture with them, even upon their own definition of a creature; as 
being one of those beings brought into existence by the power of 
the Son of God, in subordination to the will and power of the 
Father®. I say then, since the consequences, wherewith we 
charge those gentlemen, are plain, certain, and irrefragable ; 
since they are not able to shew where they fail, or that they 
are no consequences; since they are not solicitous to ward them 
off by expressing any abhorrence of them, or by any acknow- 
ledgment of the divine perfections of the Son or Holy Ghost, in 
their full extent, as understood of the Father; since they ap- 
pear only to avoid offensive xames, in the mean while insinuating 
and inculeating, in other words, the very things with which we 
charge them: such being the case, it is just to charge them 
with those consequences, as being really their tenets: I say, just, 
in the way of disputation; as to legal censwre, 1 concern not 
myself with it. 

Having shewn how opposite the new scheme is to our Church’s 
doctrine, it may now be proper to represent, in its true colours, 
the case of Arian subscription; that every such person, when 
he presumes to subscribe, may understand how mean and vile 
a part he is therein acting. Let his own real sentiments be 
here specified, together with his professions, in the words of our 
Church, and his evasions to satisfy his conscience, in this sacred 
engagement. 

‘“‘ My faith is, that the three Persons are three Beings, and 

n See Collection of Queries, p. 60. 
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“ three substances; two of them differing from the first, as finite 
“ and infinite: yet I profess with Article the ist, that they are 
“ of one substance, (ejusdem essenti@,) because the words of one 
“ substance may either signify I know not what, (see the Case, 
“ p. 40,) or may be interpreted as Eusebius did the éuoodcror, to 
“ signify that the Son and Holy Ghost have no likeness at all to the 
“ things which are made, (therefore not made,) but are like the Father 
“ in every respect, (see the Case, p.17,) therefore not differing in- 
“ finitely, or as finite from infinite. 

«“ My faith is, that the Father only, in opposition to all other 
«“ Persons whatever, is the very and eternal God; and conse- 
“ quently, that the Son is not the very and eternal God: yet I 
“ make no scruple to profess, with Article the 2nd, that the Son is 
“« the very and eternal God: not the same God, but another God ; 
“two very and eternal Gods, the divinity of the latter being 
* derived from the former. 

“ I believe that the Holy Ghost is no where set forth in Scrip- 
“ ture as God, and that he is not included in the one infinite 
* substance, but finite of course: yet I readily profess with Article 
“the 5th, that the Holy Ghost is of one substance, majesty, and 
« glory, with the Father and the Son, very and eternal God: not 
“ the same God, but another ; in all, three very and eternal Gods°, 
“ by ineffable communication of divine powers and dignity from 
*‘ one to the other two. 

« My faith is, that to say, God is three Persons, is the direct 
“ contradictory to the doctrine of St. Paul. Nevertheless, it 
“ may be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scripture, that 
“ the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 1s 
* all one, and that they are not three Gods, but one God. This I 
“seruple not to profess, because I can understand there are not, 
“ when I read they are not. 

“ My faith is, that the Creed called Athanasian, composed in 
“a very dark and ignorant age, has affirmed more than is neces- 
** sary, and more than is ¢rueP, according to the compiler’s sense : 
“ yet I willingly subscribe to Article the 8th, asserting that it 
“ ought thoroughly to be received and believed, and may be proved 
“ by most certain warrants of holy Scripture; because I hope, 


© See my Defence, vol. i. p. 469, p.418. 1st edit. and my Case of Arian 
470, 476, 477. Subscription, page 294, &c. of th i 
P See Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine, volume. 
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“some way or other, to wrest it to a meaning suitable to my 
‘* own hypothesis. 

“I do not believe it at all necessary to salvation, to worship 
“ one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; or to profess perfect 
‘“ God and perfect man united in one Person: yet I readily ac- 
“ knowledge, with Article the 8th, that it may be proved by most 
‘* certain warrants of holy Scripture, that whosoever does not keep 
“ this faith whole and undefiled, shall, without doubt, perish ever- 
* lastingly. | 

‘“ My faith is, that there is but one Godhead supreme, viz. the 
“ Godhead of the Father; and that the Godhead of the Son is 
“not the same Godhead, but inferior, and the Godhead of the 
‘“‘ Holy Ghost still more inferior: yet I willingly allow, with 
“ Article the 8th, that it may be proved by most certain warrants, 
“ &e. that the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
“ Ghost is all one, the divinity of the two latter being derived 
‘ from the former. 

“« My faith is, that there are not three eternal Persons, and that 
‘* particularly as to the eternity of the Son, there is no mention at 
‘all of it in Scripture: yet it may be proved by most certain 
“ warrants of holy Scripture, that the whole three Persons are co- 
“ eternal together; that is, so far as an existence before times, or 
** ages, necessarily implies coeternal’. 

‘1 do by no means allow that the three Persons are, or can 
“ be, one eternal: yet I readily profess it may be proved, &c. that 
* they are not three eternals, but one eternal, because I can put there 
“ for they, tacitly supposing one, when I read the other. 

“« My faith is, that God the Son is precarious in his existence, 
“that he has no foundation of his personal Godhead, but his 
“* exaltation, that he is no more than an angel of God, that an 


“ angel might strengthen him, that he was once ignorant in his — 


“ highest nature, and was properly exalted, (all which it would 
“‘ be blasphemy to ascribe to the very God, or to any thing but a 
“ creature, according to the eommon acceptation of creature,) 
‘“‘ yet I scruple not to assert that he is very God of very God, 
“and that he is the very and eternal God, neither made, nor 
‘“‘ created; that is to say, neither made nor created by himsel/s, 
“‘ but by the Father only. 
4 See my Case of Arian Subscrip- tion, p. 297, &c. of this volume. 


tion, p. 295, &c. of this volume. 8 See Collection of Queries, p. 60. 
x See my Case of Arian Subscrip- 
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“ My belief is, that to say, three Persons are one God, is con- 
* trary to Scripture: yet I seruple not to declare that the Book 
* of Common Prayer, which frequently asserts and inculcates that 
“ very thing, contains nothing contrary to the word of God. 

“I do not believe that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
“one God ; it is contradictory to St. Paul: yet I am content to 
“say, O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons and 
‘“‘ one God, &c. And frequently, in my yearly course of prayers, 
‘“* I call upon ali the three, under the style and title of one God: 
** for, though it be delivering a formal die, before God and man, 
“and in a point of the highest consequence; yet I make no 
“seruple of it, because I must freely own, that I see no con- 
“ tradiction, no necessary absurdity, in the use of what a man may 
* wish to have in some things corrected. 

“ To conclude, I do not believe that the glory of the Son, or 
“ of the Holy Ghost, is any way comparable to the glory of the 
“ Father: yet I scruple not to be the mouth of the congre- 
“ gation, in saying, *t That which we believe of the glory of the 
“* Father, the same we believe of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
« without any difference or inequality. This solemn mockery, 
‘in the face of God and man, may lawfully be used ; because, 
“ again, I see no absurdity in the use of what a man may wish 
“to have in some things corrected.” 

This representation of the import of Arian subscription, 
I take to be fully supported by what hath been above cited; 
though I have not every where used their very words ; thinking 
it sufficient to give their certain sense. I might easily have 
drawn it out into a much greater length, but that I am un- 
willing to be tedious, and incline to think that the very meanest 
readers may now fully apprehend what a grimace and banter 
our Arian reconcilers make of their solemn subscription. Yet 
they stand up for it, even in printed books; as if the first 
elements of sincerity were almost lost; or common sense were 
extinct among us. This it is that has obliged me to be so 
particular, and to lay these things plain and open before the 
eyes of the readers, that they may even see how the case stands; 
almost without the pain of any thought or reflection. 

I might here take leave of this writer, having abundantly 
confuted his confident assertion about the generality, or lati- 


t See Case of Subscription to the XXXIX Articles, p. 46. 
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tude of expression, supposed in our Church’s doctrine of the 
Trinity. It is, now at least, clear and manifest, that the 
expressions of our public forms (so far as concerns the points 
in dispute) are fied, special, and determinate as possible: nor 
eould the wit of man invent any more particular or stronger ex- 
pressions against the new scheme, than are already in our Creeds, 
Liturgy, and Articles. 

This writer’s main pretence being thus taken off, other oc- 
easional or incidental passages may deserve the less notice. 
But since I have begun, I shall now go through with him, and 
answer every little cavil, which may either seem to require it, 
or may give me an opportunity of further illustrating any part 
of our present argument. 

Object. “ If the meaning of the Articles be in such a sense one 
“ meaning, that they can be subscribed honestly only by such as 
“‘ agree in that one meaning; all, or all but one, of those great 
“ men, Bp. Bull, Dr. Wallis, South, Sherlock, Bennet, &c. must 
“ have been guilty, &c.” p. 5. 

Answer. If this writer can shew that any of those great 
men contradicted any point of doctrine plainly determined 
by our Church, as I have shewn of him and his party; 
then 1 condemn those men, be they ever so considerable, 
as well as the Arian subscribers: but if they differed in ever 
so many questions relating to the Trinity, (as there may 
be a great many,) and none of those questions decided either 
way by our Church; their differing in such wndetermined 
points does not affect their subscription, any more than their 
differing about the inhabitants of the moon. Let this gen- 
tleman shew what positions of those great men plainly con- 
front the positions of our Church; that so they may be 
condemned, as they ought to be, and their subscription with 
them. Or if this cannot be shewn, how impertinent is the 
objection ! 

Object. “* When any Church requires subscription to its own 
‘‘ sense of particular passages of Scripture, which do not contain 
“ the terms of salvation, and refuses communion with those who 
‘“‘ cannot conform to that, it is confessed that such a Church does 
“ that which it ought not to do,” p.5. 

Answer. This is entirely foreign. Subscription is not a term 
of lay-communion, but of ministerial conformity, or acceptance 
of trusts and privileges: so that this gentleman here seems 


ee 
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to have forgot what he was upon. Besides that, had the 
dispute really been about the terms of communion, his pretence 
is not pertinent ; because the Doctrine of a coeternal Trinity is 
really a fundamental Article, and such as our Church declares to 
be necessary to salvation. 

Object. “ The Articles are so composed, that some of them 
“are on all hands allowed to be left at large, the composers 


“intending a latitude, &e.” p. 8. 


Answer. admitted this, in my papers before, and suffici- 
ently shewed how impertinent the plea is to the point in hand. 
Undoubtedly, it never was the intent of our Church to de- 
termine all questions relating to every subject whereof it 
treats. Yet she intended to determine, and has determined, 
many questions ; particularly the main questions between Pro- 
testants and Papists, between Catholics and Arians. When 
Franciscus a Sancta Clara" took upon him to reconcile our 
Articles to Popery; what did he else but play the Jesuit, and 
render himself ridiculous? The like has been since done by our 
Arian reconcilers, with as much wresting and straining, and with 
as little success. It might be diverting enough, (were not the 
thing too serious, and full of sad reflections,) to compare the 
Papist and the Arian together, and to observe which of them 
has been the greater master in this exercise of wit, and has 
found out the most ingenious and surprising comment upon an 
Article. Our Articles however will stand, in their own native 


- light, in defiance to both; so long as gravity, sobriety, and 


manly thought shall be esteemed and valued above the little arts 
of equivocating, and playing upon words. The Articles are not 
general, so far as concerns our present debate ; and we need not 
inquire further. There is a mediwm, I suppose, between deter- 
mining all questions, and determining none: one might justly 
wonder how this writer could be insensible of it, and fall into so 
unaccountable a way of reasoning. 

Object. “ We must have some criteria by which we may judge 
‘‘ which these particular Articles are, &c.” 

Answer. The criteria, in the present ease, are plain words, 
not capable of an Arian meaning. In other cases, any certain 
indication of the émposer’s meaning is a criterion to fix the sense 


« The title is, Eapositio paraphrastica Articulorum Confessionis Anglice. 
Published A. D. 1634. 
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of a proposition. When there are neither plain words, nor any 
other certain indication of the mposer’s meaning ; the Article, so 
far, is left at large, and the point left undetermined. 

Object. “ One man subscribes to the truth of this general pro- 
“ position, in the Unity of this Godhead there be three Persons : 
“meaning by this, that each divine Person is an individual 
“ intelligent Agent, but as subsisting in one undivided substance, 
“ they are altogether, in that respect, but one undivided intelligent 
“© Agent. Another man, who does not understand this notion, 
“ nay, that sees a contradiction in it, is convinced that each of the 
“ three Persons is an intelligent Agent, whereof the Son and 
“‘ Holy Ghost is subordinate to the Father: what hinders that 
“he cannot subscribe honestly and fairly to the general propo- 
« sition?” p.12. 

Answer. Here are several mistakes. In the first place, that 
proposition of the first Article is not general, but special, in respect 
of the Arian controversy. This Godhead plainly denotes the 
one divine nature, “the one living and true God,” before de- 
scribed in that Article. “In the Unity of this Godhead there 
** be three Persons ;” therefore the three Persons are the “ one 
“ living and true God ;” directly contrary to the Arian doctrine, 
and to the new scheme; which is nothing else but old Arianism 
revived. As to the explication which this gentleman carps at, it 
is not properly an explication of the Article, (which meddles not 
at all with the question of intelligent Agents,) but it is deter- 
mining a point relating to the subject, more particularly than the 
Article hath done ; and this in answer to an objection raised out 
of men’s over curiosity in those matters. I know no reason this 
writer has to find fault with that solution, more than this, that it 
fully answers an odjection which the party are apt most to 
triumph in. Jntelligent Agent is understood either of Person or 
Being. Unus intelligens Agens, or unum intelligens Agens, may 
be equally rendered one intelligent Agent: the former signifying 
intelligent Person, the latter intelligent Being. In the former 
sense, every Person is an ¢ntelligent Agent; in the latter, all the 
three are one intelligent Agent: therefore intelligent Agent and 
Person are not reciprocal. He that teaches this doctrine sud- 
scribes honestly, because he believes al that the Article teaches ; 
and besides, guards it from objections. But he that interprets 
the Article to mean no more than that there are three Persons, 
two of which are subordinate to one, is worthy of censure : first, 
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for giving us, at least, a Jame interpretation, short of the true 
and full meaning of the Article: or, secondly, for doubling upon 
the word subordinate, understanding by it inferior; excluding 
the two Persons from the one supreme Godhead, and thereby 
running directly counter to the true sense of the Article, which 
supposes all the three to be the “ one living and true God,” and 
expressly asserts that they are “ of one substance, power, and 
“eternity.” ‘This writer may now be able to distinguish 
between an honest and a fraudulent subscriber; if he does but 
know the difference between one who fully believes the whole of 
what he professes, and one who either believes it but in part, or 
really dishelieves the greatest part of it. 

Olyject. “* Should any one arise, and declare those men to be 
“ prevaricators who differ from the doctrine he lays down as 
“the meaning of the Article; I ask, whether this be not to put 
“ his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the Article ? 
“The fault which is condemned by the King’s Declaration, and 
“‘ which King Charles threatened with displeasure, was, the 
“ drawing the Article aside any way or either way,” p. 13, 14. 

Answer. I perceive, this author knows little either of the 
history, design, or meaning of King Charles’s Declaration. The 
design was to put a stop to the guinquarticular controversy, 
then warmly agitated. The King, to prevent or quiet those 
disputes, thought it the most prudent way to forbid either 
party’s being more particular than the Articles themselves had 
been. And we find that, in fact, both sides were censured when 
they launched out beyond the general meaning of the Articles 
in that controversy; the King looking upon any meaning 
beyond the general one, to be a man’s own meaning or sense, 
not the meaning or sense of the Article. What is this to the 
point we are upon, where the meaning was never thought to be 
general only, either by that King, or any other, or by any 
considering man else? He that declares and demonstrates the 
sense to be special and determinate, against ancient or modern 
Arians, does not put his own sense upon the Articles, neither 
does he “ draw the Articles aside any way ;” but he secures to 
the Articles their own true and certain meaning, and rescues 
them from the fraudulent comments of those who really “ draw 
“them aside,” and most notoriously pervert them. The royal 
Declaration orders every man to submit to the Article “ in the 
“plain and full meaning thereof,” which if it be understood to 
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reach to our present case, (though the King seems to have had 
an eye chiefly, or solely, to quite another thing,) is a clear con- 
denination of this gentleman, and of every Arian subscriber. 

Object. “ When Mr. Rogers published his Comment upon the 
“ Articles, his book, says Dr. Fuller, gave very great offence, 
“ because he confined the Articles to too narrow a meaning,” 
p-47- 

Answer. Very right; and I take Mr. Rogers to liste been 
blamable in so doing. But it is not said that Mr. Rogers 
confined a// the Articles, or the Articles concerning the Trinity, 
to “ too narrow a meaning ;” nor ean this writer shew that we 
do it, in condemning the Arians as fraudulent subscribers. 

Object. “* Such a :ldtisinds of subscription was allowed by the 
«* Council of Nice,” p. 16. 

Answer. The fact cannot be proved; but the contrary may, 
if there be a proper occasion. However, I have no need to insist 
upon it, at present, because our Liturgy, Articles, and Athanasian 
Creed are more particular and determinate than the Council of 
Nice: so that, now at least, the sense of the duoodctoy is fixed 
and determined, to every subscriber, beyond all cavil or ex- 
ception. 

Object. ‘“‘ Had the compilers or imposers intended to have 
“ been more determinate upon any point, they ought to have 
“ been more explicit and particular,” p. 17, 18. 

Answer. I defy the wit of man to invent any expressions 
more particular and explicit, than many of those are, which 
appear in our public forms ; so far as concerns the true faith in 
the Trinity in opposition to the Arian doctrines. They have 
guarded against every thing but eqguivocation, mental reservation, 
and a violent perverting of their certain meaning. ‘This is 
enough among men of sense and probity, which is always sup- 
posed. No laws, oaths, covenants, or contracts, can ever stand 
upon any other foot than this, that when they are plainly 
enough worded for every man to understand that will be honest, 
it is sufficient; though it were still possible for men of guile to 
invent some sinister meaning. I desire no other favour than to 
have our public forms, in this case, tried by the same rule. 

I may observe, by the way, how unwarily this writer has 
furnished us with an argument (which his party perhaps may 
give him no thanks for) in behalf of our forefathers, for their 
enlarging of Creeds. He would have told them, even after the 
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compiling of the Athanasian Creed, that “ they ought séi/ to 
«have been more explicit and particular,” if they would secure 
the point they aimed at. I do not altogether differ from him, 
provided the thing could be done; and upon the supposition that 
we have been gradually departing, further and further, from the 
primitive plainness and sincerity. Nevertheless, I can hardly 
think of any additional security to what is already, except it 
were such as we have seen added to the abjuration oath ; a caveat 
against any eqwivocation, evasion, or mental reservation whatso- 
ever: which yet would not bind up those that can leap over any 
thing ; (and honest men are the same, without it or with it;) 
only it might make them ashamed of ever appearing after, in 
defence of any eguivocating practices. 

Olject. ““ Where a man does al/ that he is commanded to do, 
“and does it openly, and with all the circumstances enjoined, 
“ he cannot be taxed with any defect in, or breach of, regard to 
** his superiors,” p. 18. 

Answer. For the purpose; if a man takes the abjuration oath, 


_ openly, with all the cireumstances enjoined, only not believing a 


syllable of it; he is, no doubt, very faithful to, very observant of; 
his superiors. There is only this cxrewmstance wanting, (which if 
it be not enjoined, is always supposed necessary, and to need no 
enjoining,) that the man be sincere: and this one defect turns all 
his pretended regard to his superiors into a direct affront, rude- 
ness, and iniquity towards them. 

Object. “‘ He that thinks the general words, Swear not at all, 
“ to be exclusive of a/l oaths, and he that thinks it lawful to 
“swear in some cases, can subscribe to, or give an unfeigned 
“ assent to, St. Matthew’s Gospel,” p. 21. 

Answer. But if either of them as certainly Anows that his 
pretended sense of “ Swear not at all,” is not the true sense of 
Christ, as our Arian subscribers know that their sense of the 
Articles is not the true sense of our Church; such a Person in 
professing an unfeigned assent to St. Matthew's Gospel, would 
give himself the lie, and be guilty of a vile hypocrisy and pre- 
varication. This author is forced to allow, in the next page, 
(p. 22,) that he and his party “ take the propositions” (of our 
Church “ in a sense which they know was not the sense of the 
“ compilers and imposers,” p. 22. 

Object. “ 1f they” (the compilers and imposers) “ happen so 
‘to have expressed themselves that their words are consistent 
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“ with Seripture, their propositions may be assented to, though 
“in a sense different from what they were originally intended 
“‘ by the compilers.” 

Answer. They have not happened so to express themselves as 
that their words may be consistent with what this writer calls 
Scripture; any otherwise than as a man may happen, after using 
the plainest and strongest words that can be thought on to 
express his sénse, to fall into ill hands that will industriously 
pervert it. This indeed may happen, in any laws, oaths, contracts, 
or engagements whatever, however cautiously worded: nor is 
there any security against it (as before said) but the common 
sense and probity of mankind; nor any rule to go by in such 
cases, if a liberty be once taken of running against the known, 
certain meaning of the imposers. Get loose from this, and the 
rest is wild confusion, endless playing upon words, and making 
a jest and banter of all speech and language. 

Object. “ If their words are fairly capable of a Scripture 
“meaning, then a man may subscribe to those words: if they 
“are not, it is not lawful to subscribe,” p. 23. 

Answer. By Scripture meaning, this writer understands his 
own Arian meaning. I readily rest the issue of the whole cause 
upon this very point. If the words of our Church’s forms be 


Jairty capable of such a meaning, it is lawful to subscribe. But. 


it is evident as the light, that they are many of them neither 
fairly, nor at all capable of such a meaning as the new scheme 
requires; and therefore, by this gentleman’s own confession, 
it is not lawful for him or his party to subscribe. Indeed, words 
are not fairly capable of a false sense, if we are any way certain 
of the true one; that is, of the sense intended by the speaker or 
writer. We cannot fairly misconstrue any words, if we are fully 
conscious of the true construction; though the words themselves 
might otherwise bear it. This I lay down as a rule of truth, 
which I think will hold in most, perhaps in all cases. But I have 
no occasion for it in the present dispute, because the words 
themselves are by no means capable of an Arian construction, 
consistent with grammar, or custom of speech. This I have abun- 
dantly proved in my former papers, (chapter the 5th,) and now 
again in these: and this writer himself appears to be sensible of 
it, with respect to the Liturgy and Athanasian Creed, at least, by 
his profound silence on that head; never attempting to confute 
that part, though the most material in our present controversy. 


He 
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When therefore this gentleman says, that he pleads not for 
subscription with such reserves as, “so far as is agreeable to 
“ Scripture,” he only. betrays his want of reach. Dr. Clarke 
never yet discarded that principle, so far as I know, though his 
disciples have; and perhaps he is the wiser in not doing it. 
However, I never directly charged the Doctor with holding that 
principle, as this writer falsely pretends, page the 24th; but | 
shewed that the Doctor must have that, or nothing, to retreat 
to at length, and that he had expressed himself in such a man- 
ner as to create just suspicion that he really gave intoit ; having 
never expressly condemned it, and having used such arguments 
for subscribing, as will either justify both kinds of reservation, or 
neither. 

Object. ‘It is a shallow artifice indeed, in controverted points, 
«to assume that a man’s interpretations of Scripture are Scrip- 
“+ ture, and that his adversary’s are not so: but it is the artifice, 
“ shallow as it is; that runs through the Doctor’s book, and 
“ makes him treat his adversaries with so much insolence,” p. 25: 

Answer. This writer appears here to have been much out of 
humour: the reason is, I had unravelled a piece of sophistry 
whereon a mighty stress was laid; which is very provoking. The 
sophistry was this: 

_ “ The Church of England permits the subscriber to receive and 
“ believe whatever is agreeable to Scripture. 

“We of the new scheme are ready to receive whatever is agree- 
“ able to Scripture, as by us interpreted. 

‘«‘ Therefore the Church of England permits us to subscribe in 
“ our own sense of Scripture.” 

The fallacy, I observed, lay here, that the Church of England, 
by Scripture, must mean her own sense of Scripture, as to points 
by her determined: and therefore the argument really concluded 
for the Church’s sense, which they made to conclude for the Arian 
sense, though not the Church’s. ‘‘The Church surely,” said I, 
“ has as good a right to call her interpretations by the name of 
« Scripture, as the Arians have to call theirs so; and then her 
“ requiring subscription to ‘ that only which is agreeable to Scrip- 
“ ture,’ is requiring subscription in her own sense of Scripture, 
“and none else. Let the Arian sense of Scripture be Scripture 
“to Arians; but then let them subscribe only to Arian exposi- 
“ tions; which are nothing akin to those of our Church*.” 

x See my Case of Arian Subscription, p. 276, 277, of this volume. 
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Now, this angry gentleman, either not understanding (for 
what is so blind as passion ?) what I was talking about, or in- 
dustriously dissembling it, represents me as not allowing the 
Arians to call their own sense of Scripture Scripture: notwith- 
standing that I had allowed it, in full and express words. But 
I suffer them not to think that they subscribe according to the 
true intent and meaning of our Church, by subscribing to their 
own sense of Scripture, which is not the Church’s, but repugnant 
to it. I suppose only that the compilers of our forms, and imposers, 
were not bereft of common sense, were not downright idiots; 
intending a subscription to bind men up, and at the same time 
leaving every man as much at liberty as if there were no sub- 
scription. They that can suppose the governors of Church and 
State so weak and silly as this comes to, must not take it amiss, 
if we remove the undeserved reproach from wise, great, and good 
men, and return it to the proper owners. 

Object. “It is an unaccountable method of arguing, in Dr. 
“ Waterland, that because state oaths, which are contrived and 
“ penned without ambiguity, and on purpose to guard against 
“‘ some particular things or persons, ought not to be taken in 
“any sense but that of the zmnposers that therefore sub- 
“‘ scriptions in cases which are not parallel, are fraudulent. 
* Such arguments are only arguments of calumny and slander ; 
“‘and only prove that he that urges such, wants nothing but 
‘* power to persecute,” p. 19. 

Answer. This gentleman is again pressed somewhere very hard, 
to make him forget his temper. I have told the world nothing 
but the plain truth, that the case of oaths and subscriptions is 
parallel. 1 now appeal to the passages above cited: and, let 
every reader judge whether they be not as directly opposite to 
the new scheme, as the abjuration oath itself is against a Popish 
successor; saving only the caveat in the close, against eguivoca- 
tions. Which proviso, however, is always to be understood 
(though not particularly expressed) in all subscriptions, contracts, 
covenants, oaths, &c. Our courts of justice have not judged it 
necessary to add the like caveat upon the taking of every oath, 
because the age is not, at present, thought wicked enough to 
want it: what it may be in a while, if such loose principles as | 
am here confuting, prevail, I do not say. But to proceed: it will 
not be a harder matter to elude and pervert any oath whatever, 
than it is to evade the many strong expressions of our Church 
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in favour of a coequal and coeternal Trinity. This is what the 
gentleman is so angry at, that he has no way to avoid the force 
of the argument but by a confident avowal of a false fact; as if 
our public forms, as well as state oaths, were not penned, in this 
case, without ambiguity, and on purpose to guard against some 
particular things or persons. He that calls this plain argument 
calumny and slander, commits the very fault which he condemns, 
in calling good, evil: and as to the mean insinuation about per- 
secuting, 1 suppose it needs no answer. 

Object. “ If the Archbishops and Bishops, or even the Legis- 
“ lature itself, cannot determine what shall be judged agreeable 
“ or disagreeable to the Articles, the insolence of a private man 
“ must be intolerable, who shall presume to dictate to others, 
“ and to charge men with prevarication and fraudulent subserip- 
“ tion, &e.” p. 32. 

Answer. Softer words might have served as well, and have 
never hurt the argument, if it be any: the world will easily see 
the difference between reasoning and racing. I take not upon 
me to determine what the Bishops or Legislature may do: nor is 
it my province to make authentic interpretations valid in the 
courts of law. But, I humbly conceive, it lies within my compass 
to state a plain case of conscience, to detect loose caswstry, and to 
remonstrate against it. I know of no insolence there is in deter- 
mining, that coequal signifies coequal, or coeternal coeternal ; 
that one God does not signify three Gods, nor one substance three 
substances; or that the word they is something more than a 
different spelling for there. These and the like plain things 
common sense had determined long ago; I only repeat: deciding 
for the court of conscience, not the courts of justice, as this gentle- 
man, by mistake, seems to apprehend. 

Object. “Dr. Waterland indeed refers us to the writers of 
*‘ the time when the Articles were compiled To send a man 
“to the writers of that time to know the meaning of the 
“ Articles, when no man wrote by authority, is to make those 
“writers the standard of the Church of England, and not its 
“ own words or declarations,” p. 34, 35. 

Answer. It is pleasant to observe how this author strains to 
make me say something which he thinks he may tolerably 
answer, diverting the reader from the main point. I referred 
to the scope and intention of the writersy, in order to know the 

y See my Case of Subscription, p. 267 of this volume. 
Zz 2 
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meaning of their writings; which I hope is no unreasonable 
method: and I was there speaking of writings in general, 
But as to the particular case, now in hand, I no where send a 
man to the writers of that time; nor does so plain a matter 
require it. The words themselves are sufficient, and carry their 
own interpretation with them. I desire no further postulatum 
than this, that our language has not been quite reversed; that 
light does not now signify darkness, or a triangle a square. I 
can wave abundance of niceties which might occur on the subject 


of subscription, and might be properly brought in, upon more — 


doubtful cases. In the mean while, I may observe, that this 
author's argument is ridiculous enough, that the writers of the 
time may not be useful to discover the scope and intention, 
(suppose of a /aw or an article,) because those writers were not 
law-makers, or men in authority. It is well for the historians, 
that they do not often meet with such hard measure. 

Object. “ Let Dr. Waterland vindicate the Arminians from 
‘the charge of unrighteousness and deceit, and I will venture 
‘ then to acquit even his adversaries from the same charge, by 
“ the same arguments. All the world must own (ows Articles) 
“‘ to be formed upon Calvinistical principles; and to have been 
“ deemed Calvinistical Articles by our own Archbishops, and by 
“ whole Convocations in England and Ireland. Has that 
“ learned Bishop (Bull) proved unanswerably, that the sense of 
‘“‘ the compilers of our Articles was not Calvinistical ? It is one 
“ thing to say, that the Articles are so expressed, as not neces- 
*« sarily to oblige men to profess Calvinism: but it is another to 
‘say, that the sense of the compilers was not Calvinistical. 
_“ Did Archbishop Whitgift know the sense of the compilers of our 
“ Articles? Did Archbishop Usher? Did our Universities in 
“ Whitgift’s times? Did the Irish Convocations which settled 
“« their Articles? Did our Divinity Professors in Queen Elizabeth’s 
© days ?” 

Answer. Before I come directly to the matter, I must observe 
that this writer here seriously delivers his persuasion, that our 
Articles are Calvinistical, and formed upon Calvinistical prin- 
ciples; at the same time, as I conceive, acknowledging himself 
an Arminian; which I suppose may be true of the rest of the 
party. If this be really the case, I must come upon them with 
a double charge of prevaricating in their subscription. The 
Calvinists, agreeably to their principles, have indeed often pre- 
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tended that the Articles are Calvinistical: the Anti-Calvinists, 
on the other hand, have as constantly pleaded that the Articles 
are not Calvinistical, but rather Anti-Calvinistical ; that they 
are not against them, but rather on their side. And thus the 
contending parties have gone on, endeavouring to justify their 
subscriptions, respectively, by their different persuasions. But 
here, it seems, is a new set of men, believing the Articles to be 


Calvinistical, and subscribing in Arminianism: and they are the 


first that ever boasted of so unaccountable a conduct. To ex- 
cuse one fault they commit another, heaping sin upon sin, and 
proclaiming their own condemnation. Let them get off from 


the charge as they can: as to others, who understand the nature 


of our Articles too well to think them Calvinistical, they are 
very excusable in their avowal of Arminianism; so far as our 


divines do really avow it: for 1 know not that they have ever 


adopted the whole Arminmian system. The historical hints given 


‘by this writer carry so little of argument in them, that if he has 


not a great deal more to urge, he will never be able to prove 


that our Articles are Calvinistical. When he speaks of al/ the 


world’s owning it, he betrays nothing but his unacquaintedness 
with books and men. Has he never seen Dr. Bennet’s Di- 
rections, or Bishop Bull’s Apologia, or Heylin’s Quinquarticular 


History, or Plaifere’s Appello Evangelium, or Mountague’s 


Appello Czesarem, to name no more? Does all the world own 
that these great*men were mistaken; or that they have not 
sufficiently shewn that the pretence of the Calvinists is entirely 
groundless ? 

For my own part, I think it has been abundantly proved, 
that our Articles, Liturgy, &e. are not Calvinistical; but I have 
no need to insist upon the negative: let this writer, or any man 
else, prove the affirmative, that they are Calvinistical, as is 
pretended. What he means by whole Convocations in England, 
determining the Articles to be Calvinistical, I do not at all 
understand. When he tells me what Convocations, and when, 
the thing may be considered: in the mean while, let it pass for 
a slip of his pen. His other historical hints may be thrown into 
order of time, and in such order I shall here briefly consider 
them. His vouchers are, 

1. Archbishop Whitgift. 
2. Our Divinity Professors in Queen Elizabeth’s days. 
3. Our Universities in Whitgift’s time. 
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4. The Irish Convocations. 
5. Archbishop Usher. 

These are the particulars of the evidence, hinted rather than 
produced, to prove that our Articles are Calvinistical, or formed 
upon Calvin’s principles. 

As to Archbishop Whitgift, the Universities, and their pro- 
Jessors, they all fall within the same compass of time; and their 
judgment in this matter was discovered chiefly in the year 1595: 
in the two famous cases of Mr. Barret and Dr. Baro. At that 
time Calvinism appears to have prevailed at Cambridge beyond 
what it had formerly done?. The seeds had been sown by 
Cartwright some time before, while he was Margaret Professor 
there; and the learned Whitaker, who was made Regius Pro- 
fessor in 1580, very much promoted and furthered their growth. 
Yet Dr. Baro, of Anti-Calvinistical principles, was Professor 
(Margaret Professor) before Whitaker, about 1571; and had 
for many years gone on in his Lectwres, without any censure or 
disturbance. Calvinism however by degrees prevailing, and 
especially under the influence and authority of Whitaker, the 
opposite opinion, of course, lost ground. But there were several 
considerable men, notwithstanding, who approved not the 
Calvinian tenets ; and among the rest, Mr. Barret, then Fellow 
of Caius College. In the year 1595, he took the freedom, in a 
Sermon ad clerum, to censure the Calvinian tenets, and even 
Calvin himself, very smartly. This gave offence to the Vice- 
Chancellor (or deputy Vice-Chancellor) and Heads, who pro- 
ceeded against him, and forced him at length to sign a feigned 
retractation, which they had drawn up for him. It appears 
from the form of retractation, that the Heads who drew it up, 
or enjoined it, thought our 17th Article to favour them. 
Within a while, this matter was laid before Archbishop Whit- 
gift, who, in a letter to the Lord Burghley, expresses his great 
dislike of the proceedings against Barret, for that some of the 
points which the Heads had caused him to recant, were “ such 
“as the best learned Protestants, then living, varied in judgment 
“upon; and that the most ancient and best divines in the land 
“were in the chiefest points in opinion, against their reso- 
“ Jutions’,” the resolutions of the Heads, in Barret’s ease. 
Hitherto then we have little reason to believe that our Articles 


“ See Mr. Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 435. a Thid. p. 450. 
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favoured Calvinism, if Archbishop Whitgift was any judge of it. 
But besides this, the Archbishop had sent a letter to the Heads>, 
wherein he tells them that in some points of Barret’s Retrac- 
tation, they had made him to affirm “that which was contrary 
“to the doctrine holden and expressed by many sound and 
“learned divines in the Church of England, and in other 
«‘ churches likewise, men of best account; and that which, for 
“his own part, he thought to be false, and contrary to the 
“ Scriptures. For the Scriptures were plain, that God by his 
“ absolute will did not hate and reject any man. There might 
“be impiety in believing the one; there could be none in 
“believing the other. Neither was it contrary to any Article of 
« religion, established by authority in this Church of England, 
“‘ but rather agreeable thereto.” 

He goes on to ask, upon this and that point maintained by 
Barret, against “what Article of religion established in this 
“¢ Church was it ?” and some opinions of Barret which the Arch- 
bishop thought untrue, yet, he said, had no “article directly 
“against them.” Thus far the Archbishop. Next it is ob- 
servable that Whitaker, in his Answer to the Archbishop®, 
specified no Article of the Church to justify the proceedings 
against Barret. ‘For the points of doctrine,” saith he, “we 
“are fully persuaded that Mr. Barret hath taught untruth, if 
“ not against the Articles, yet against the religion of our Church, 
“* publicly received; and always held in her Majesty’s reign, and 
“maintained in all sermons, disputations, and lectures.” This 
plea of Whitaker’s is false in fact, though he might not be aware 
of it. For, to say nothing of Harsnet’s Sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross, in 1584, and of Hooker’s at the Temple, in the year 1585, 
both condemning absolute reprobation; Dr. Baro, at Cambridge, 
had held Jectwres, preached sermons, and determined in the schools 
against the Oalvinian tenets, for the space of fourteen or fifteen 
years before: as may be inferred from a letter of the Heads to 
the Lord Burghley, their Chancellor, extant in Heylin4, bearing 
date March 8, 1595. But, however this matter be, it is ob- 
servable, that though the Heads in Barret’s case had appealed to 
Article the 17th, and the Archbishop had particularly demanded 
of them to make good their proceedings by any ‘Articles of 
the Church; yet Dr. Whitaker then thought it the wisest 


> See Strype, p. 440. © See Strype’s Appendix, p. 199. 4 Heylin’s 
Quinquarticular Hist. p. 624. ‘ 
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and safest way to drop further appeals to the Articles, and to 
rest his cause rather upon the current doctrine of divines. Now, 
though it were ever so true that Calvinism had obtained many 
years in the pulpits, and professors’ chairs, it no more follows 
from thence that Calvinism was the doctrine laid down in 
our Articles, than that the Cartesian philosophy was there, for 
the time it prevailed. All that can be justly inferred from it, 
is, that the generality of our divines thought the Calvinian tenets 
to be consistent with our Articles; and they might mistake even 
in that also. But to proceed in the story of Barret. 

The Heads of the University, afterwards, make their humble 
suit to the Archbishop, to favour and countenance their pro- 
ceedings against Barret. They allege that several positions of 
Barret were contrary to the Articles, Catechisms, and Common 
Prayer ; but they neither specify those positions , nor at that 
time point to any Article, or particular passage of the Catechisms 
or Common Prayer ; so that this general charge is of little or no 
moment. Some time after, Dr. Whitaker charged Barret upon 
the Articles of the Church, and particularly on the 11th, of Justi- 
jication. But the Archbishop still declared that he did not yet 
perceive’ how such a certain position of Barret’s, which he had 
been charged with as impugning the Articles, did really differ 
from any Article of our Church. And as Dr.Whitaker had 
particularly charged him upon the Article of Justification, the 
Archbishop was not satisfied with it; but desired that further 
inquiry might be made of those points “ wherein they thought he 
“varied from the book of Articles.” &At last a favourable re- 
tractation was by the Archbishop appointed for Barret; and so 
this matter ended. From the whole proceedings nothing certain 
can be gathered as to any Calvinism being taught by our Ar- 
ticles. The Calvinists were willing to claim them, and made 
some pretences that way; but, at length, rather dropped than 
pursued it; not being able to make that point good, though 
often insisted on by the Archbishop. 

It may be said, that the Archbishop however, upon this 
occasion, countenanced and authorized the Lambeth Aréicles, 
drawn up by Whitaker on the foot of Calvinism. This is very 
true, though it is not so certain that the Archbishop understood 
them in so strict a sense as Whitaker did: for that they were 


© See Strype, p. 450. f Ibid. p. 456. & Ibid. p. 455- 
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thought capable of a milder and softer construction, appears by 
Baro’s orthodox explanation» of them, which he sent to the 
Archbishop, vindicating his own sentiments to be consonant to 
the doctrine of the Church of England, in her avowed Articles, 
and urging that the Lambeth Articles were not to be understood 
so as to thwart the old Articles of the Churchi. However, 
admitting that the Archbishop was so far a Calvinist, at last, as 
really to countenance the Lambeth Articles in their most rigid 
sense ; yet this does not prove that he thought the same doc- 
trine to be taught in the Articles of our Church. For had that 
been the case, what occasion was there for drawing up nine new 
Articles? Might not the o/d ones have served for quieting all 
differences? It is plain from hence, that the o/d Articles were not 
thought sufficient to end the dispute, or to condemn the Anti-Cal- 
omists ; but new ones were devised to supply that defect: which 
new ones might indeed be thought, by some, consistent with the 
old ones; and that is all. We see however, that the Lambeth 
Articles, in their strictest sense, appeared to others not very 
consistent with the doctrine of our Church. And it is well 
known that the Queen and Court disliked them*, that they 
thought them destructive of piety and government ; and the Arch- 
bishop, for countenancing them, narrowly escaped a premunire. 

I have but just touched upon Baro’s prosecution, not thinking 
it necessary to relate that whole affair, which may be seen at 
large in our historians. He was an Anti-Calvinist, and had 
been so for many years in his sermons and lectures; was never 
called to account for it before the year 1595, then defended him- 
self handsomely, and had the favour and countenance of Lord 
Burghley, who reprimanded the warm proceedings of the Heads 
against him, and told them that ‘‘ as good and as ancient were 
“of another judgment,” and that “ they might punish him, but 
it would be for well-doing!.” This discountenance from Court 
stopped the prosecution ; and Baro enjoyed his professorship 
some time longer, till his resignation of it. 

Mr. Strype™ mentions four considerable men of that Univer- 
sity, that favoured Baro and his cause: Mr. Overal, Dr. Clayton, 


h Strype’s Append. p. 20r. Vid. p. 131. and Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 
etiam Hist. Attic. Lamb. ll. Pp. 734. 
i Strype’s Life of Whitg. p. 466. ! Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 473. 
K See the Letter to the Duke of = '™ Ibid. p. 473. 
Buckingham in Heylin’s Life of Laud, 
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Mr. Harsnet, and Dr. Andrews. Overal succeeded Whitaker in 
the Regius Professorship soon after: so that I think the writer 
of the pamphlet had no occasion to boast of the Divinity Pro- 
fessors of that time. Baro, an Anti-Calvinist, was Margaret 
Professor before Whitaker was Regius: and the immediate suc- 
cessor to Whitaker was of the same sentiments, in the main, 
with Baro. Here I may take leave of Whitgift and the Uni- 
versity in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Nothing yet appears to make 
our Articles Calvinistical. 

The next thing pretended is the Irish Convocations. The 
fact is this: Caloinism had got footing in Ireland before the 
year 1615. In that year they drew up a confession of their own, 
(not approving of the English Articles,) and they inserted the 
Lambeth Articles into their confession. Dr. Usher, then a pro- 
fessed Calvinist, drew up the confession. I see nothing in this 
matter to prove our Articles Calvinistical ; unless their being 
rejected by the Calvinists ean amount to a proof of their being 
Calvinistical. In the year 1634, the Irish Convocation, with 
Usher, now Lord Primate, received the XX XIX Articles, 
without formally laying aside the Lambeth Articles. This 
shews that Archbishop Usher and the Convocation thought those 
two kinds of Articles consistent : which they might be, though 
there were not a syllable of Calvinism in ours, if they were not 
plainly Anti-Calvinistical. So that here is nothing like a proof 
of the pretended Calvinism in our Articles, either in the judg- 
ment of Usher, or of the Irish Convocations. Usher, some 
years after, renounced his Calvinian principles, as is well attested 
by three good hands: but I do not find that he therewith re- 
nounced our Articles. 

Having thus answered every pretence of this writer for his 
imaginary Calvinism ; I may now, ew abundanti, throw in a few 
brief remarks which seem to me to plead strongly on the op- 
posite side. 


It has been often pleaded by learned men, and I think well | 


proved, that our Articles (in the year 1552) were not drawn up 

by Calvin’s scheme, but, next to Scripture and antiquity, upon 

the platform of the moderate Lutherans, the Augustan Confes- 

sion, Melancthon’s Doctrine, and the Necessary Doctrine and 

Erudition of a Christian Man, compiled about nine years before 

the passing of our Articles, and by many of the same hands" 
n See Heylin’s Quinqu. part ii. chap. 13. sect. 3. 
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that concurred with these in 1552. Our Articles therefore, in 
their original composition, were not Calvinistical: how they 
could come to be so afterwards, being still the same Articles, I 
cannot devise. I do not find that the Calvinian rigours had 
obtained here in king Edward’s time, except among the Gospel- 
lers, (as they were then called,) “ who were a scandal to the 
“doctrine they professed,” as Bishop Burnet® says of them ; 
and who were often smartly reflected on by Hooper, and other 
the most judicious Reformers. There were some disputes upon 
those heads, among the confessors in prison, in Queen Mary’s 
timep. But none of them yet appear to have run the lengths 
of Calvinism in all the five points. The refugees from Geneva, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days, began to propagate Calvinism pretty 
early ; but it does not appear that they then claimed any coun- 
tenance for it from our Articles; which still continued the same 
in those points after the revisal in 1562, and again in 1571. In 
the year 1572, the Calvinists themselves complain of some of 
our Bishops as also of the Articles. The authors of the Second 
Admonition, as Plaifered observes, do accuse some Bishops as 
suspected of the heresy of Pelagius, and say, “ for free-will, not 
“ only they are suspected, but others also: and indeed the book 
‘“‘ of Articles of Christian religion speaketh very dangerously of 
*‘ falling from grace, which is to be reformed, because it too 
*¢ much inclineth to their error.” We have the like complaint 
of theirs, not long after, taken notice of by Dean Bridges, in 
the year 1587, whereby it appears that the Calvimsts then made 
no difference between the justified falling away finally, and the 
elected: though the doctrine of our Church is plain that the 
regenerate, or justified, may so fall. But as to the elect, if that 
be strictly understood, it is a contradiction to say, they shall 
Jinally perish. The Calvinists, at that time, were very far from 
boasting of our Articles being clear on their side: they suspected 
the very contrary, being sensible how the doctrines of wniversal 
redemption, and of departing from grace, bore hard upon their 
scheme. 

In the years 1584 and 1585, we find Mr. Harsnet, and the 
judicious Hooker, both of them condemning the Calvinistical 


_ © Burnet, Hist. of the Reform. vol. 4 Plaifere, Appello Evang. part iii. 
i. p. 107. ch. to. 

P Heylin, Quingu. Hist. part viii. r Bridges, Defence of the Govern- 
ch. 17. ment established, &c. p. 1308. 
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doctrine of irrespective reprobation ; and both of them received 
and countenanced by Archbishop Whitgift. 

In the year 1603, was the famous Hampton-court Conference. 
The Calvinists then moved that the book of Articles might be 
“explained in places obscure, and enlarged where some things 
“were defective ;” that the Lambeth Articles might be taken 
in, and that in the sixteenth Article, after the words, “ depart 
“ from grace,” might be added, “ but not totally, nor finally ;” 
which would have defeated the whole intent and meaning of the 
Articles. It seems, the Calvinists were not yet confident of our 
Articles being plainly, or at all on their side; as indeed they had 
no reason. Yet nothing was done to satisfy their — or to 
relieve their uneasiness on that account. 

In the year 1618, our divines, at the Synod of Dort, had com- 
mission to insist upon the doctrine of wnzversal redemption, as the 
doctrine of the Church of England, (though they were out-voted 
in it,) which one doctrine, pursued in its just consequences, is 
sufficient to overthrow the whole Ca/vinian system of the five 
points. 

In the year 1624, Mr. Mountague (then Prebendary of Wind- 
sor) openly disclaimed the Calvinistical tenets, as being the 
positions of private doctors only, not of the Church in her public 
forms. His “ Appello Ceesarem,” wrote in vindication thereof, was 
approved by King James; and Dr. White ordered to license it 
with this approbation ; “ that there was nothing contained in it 
“but what was agreeable to the public faith, doctrine, and dis- 
“ cipline established in the Church of England.” This is a very 
considerable testimony that our Articles are not Calvinistical. 
And it is very observable, that when the Commons, the year 
after, drew up their charge against Mountaguet, they could find 


no Article of the Church to ground their complaint upon (so far 


as concerned the jive points) but the seventeenth : which yet they 
so understood as to make it, in sense, directly repugnant to 
Article the sixteenth. For they charge him with maintaining 
and affirming, in opposition to Article the seventeenth, “ that 
“men justified may fall away and depart from the state which 
** once they had,” and that “ they may rise again, and become 
“new men possibly, but not certainly, nor necessarily :” which 


8 See Plaifere, Appello Evang. part t See it in Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 
iil. chap. 16. il. p. 736, &c. 
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is the plain and manifest doctrine of Article the sixteenth, 
which does not say shall, or must rise again, but may only ; 
intimating plainly enough, that it is neither certain nor neces- 
sary. 

Such as desire to see more of Mountague’s case may consult 
the historians of that time. I concern myself no further than 
to relate such particulars as give light to the present question, 
about the sense of our Articles in the jive points. And I would 
have it observed, that I am not inquiring whether Calvinism 
was the more prevailing doctrine of those times, but whether 
it was generally thought to be contained in and professed by 
our Articles, or other public authorized forms of our Church. 
Many ran in with Calvinism, who did not pretend to find the 
whole of their doctrine in our public forms; nay, who suspected 
that our Articles were not only defective in those points, but 
even contradictory, in some measure, to them. This, I think, 
sufficiently appears from the complaints of the earlier Calvinists 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time; from Whitaker’s confession to 
Whitgift ; from the conduct of the Heads, in Barret’s case ; and 
from the story of Baro; from Whitgift’s procedure in the Lam- 
beth Articles, and his frank confessions in favour of Barret; 
from Dr. Reynolds’ proceedings at the Hampton Conference, and 
the resolutions taken thereupon; and lastly, from the Irish 
Convocation of 1615, and from the case of Mountague. 

I shall proceed a little further into Charles the First’s reign, 
and then conclude this article. 

In the year 1626, the King put out a Proclamation to quiet 
the disputes on the five points; forbidding new opinions, and all 
innovation in the doctrine or discipline of the Church; com- 
manding all to keep close to the doctrine and discipline established. 
This Proclamation seems to have been chiefly levelled against the 
Calvinists, who were then labouring to introduce tnnovations in 
doctrine and discipline. 

In the year 1628, the King prefixed his famous Declaration 
to a new edition of the Articles: which Declaration was designed 
chiefly to bridle the Calvinists, but indeed to silence the Predes- 
tinarian controversy on both sides. The Calvinists made loud 
complaints against it: the King had confined them to the general 
meaning of the Articles, the plain and full meaning; had pro- 
hibited any new sense, and the drawing the Article aside. This 
they interpreted to be laying a restraint upon them from preaching 
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the saving doctrines of God’s free grace, in election and predestina- 
tion. (See Collier, p.747.) But why so, if Calvinism had been 
before incorporated into our Articles; or if it were not a new 
sense, and beside their plain and full meaning? This complaint, 
from that quarter, looks like a confession that our Articles were 
not, in themselves, Calvinistical; and that Calvinism could not 
be taught without introducing a new sense, and drawing the 
Articles aside; or however, not without being more particular 
than the Articles had been. 

Soon after the King’s Declaration, the Commons drew up a kind 
of Anti-declaration, “avowing” (as they say) “that sense of the 
« Articles which by the public acts of the Church of England, 
“and the general and current exposition of the writers of our 
“ Church, had been delivered to us; rejecting the sense of the 
« Jesuits and Arminians.” 

For an answer to which, I refer the reader to Archbishop 
Laud’s short Notes, or Scholia, upon this -Anti-declaration, 
recorded by Heylin in his Life. I may observe that the Com- 
mons laid no claim to the literal or grammatical meaning, in 
favour of Calvinism; and that they appealed only to eatrinsic 
evidence: first, to the public acts of the Church, when there 
were really none such, properly so called; next to the current 
exposition of writers, wherein they appear not to have dis- 
tinguished between the current doctrine of writers, and the 
current exposition of the Articles ; as if it were necessary that the 
whole body of the current divinity should have been contained in 
our Articles. Besides that even the current doctrine was not 
entirely on the side of Calvinism. Absolute reprobation had been 
generally condemned all along by our most judicious divines : 
and the doctrines of universal redemption, and of departing from 
grace, as generally approved: which doctrines, if pursued in their 
consequences, (though many might not be aware of it,) tend to 
overthrow the Calvinian doctrines in the jive points. . 

I may further hint, that even the Article of Predestination has 
been vainly enough urged in favour of the Calvinistical tenets. 
For, not to mention the saving clause in the conclusion, or 
its saying nothing at all of reprobation, and nothing in favour of 
absolute predestination to life; there seems to be a plain distine- 
tion (as Plaifere* has well observed) in the Article itself, of two 
kinds of predestination; one of which is recommended to us, the 

u Plaifere’s Analysis of the 17th Article, p. 387, alias 198. 
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other condemned. See that part of the Article in the margin*. 
Predestination rightly and piously considered, that is, considered 
(not irrespectively, not absolutely, but) with respect to faith am 
Christ, faith working by love, and persevering ; such a predesti- 
nation is a sweet and comfortable doctrine. But the sentence of 
God’s predestination, (it is not here said in Christ, as before,) 
that sentence, simply or absolutely considered, (as curious and 
carnal persons are apt to consider it,) is a most dangerous down- 
fall, leading either to security or desperation; as having no 
respect to foreseen faith and a good life, nor depending upon it, but 
antecedent in order to it. The Article then seems to speak of 
two subjects; first, of predestination soberly understood with 
respect to faith in Christ, which is wholesome doctrine; se- 
condly, of predestination simply considered, which is a dangerous 
doctrine. And the latter part seems to be intended against 
those Gospellers whereof Bishop Burnety speaks. Nor is it 
imaginable that any ¢rwe and sownd doctrine of the Gospel should, 
of itself, have any aptness to become a downfall even to carnal 
persons; but carnal persons are apt to corrupt a sound doctrine, 
and suit it to their own dusts and passions, thereby falsifying the 
truth. This doctrine, so depraved and mistaken, our Church con- 


x As the godly consideration of 
predestination, and our election in 
Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and 
unspeakable comfort to godly persons, 
and such as feel in themselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ, mor- 
tifying the works of the flesh, and 


_ their earthly members, and drawing 


up their mind to high and heavenly 
things ; as well because it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith of 
eternal salvation, to beenjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently 
kindle their love towards God. 

So, for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have 
continually before their eyes the sen- 
tence of God's predestination, is a most 
dangerous downfall, whereby the devil 
doth thrust them either into despe- 
ration, or into wretchlessness of most 
unclean living, (impurissime vite secu- 
ritatem,) no less perilous than despe- 
ration. 

y The doctrine of predestination 
having been generally taught by the 
Reformers, many of this sect (the 
Gospellers) began to make strange in- 


ferences from it; reckoning, that since 
every thing was decreed, and the de- 
crees of God could not be frustrated, 
therefore men were to leave themselves 
to be carried by these decrees. ‘This 
drew some into great impiety of life, 
and others into desperation. 'The 
Germans soon saw the ill effects of this 
doctrine. Luther changed his mind 
about it, and Melancthon openly writ 
against it. And since that time, the 
whole stream of the Lutheran churches 
has run the other way. But both 
Calvin and Bucer were still for main- 
taining the doctrine of these decrees; 
only they warned the people not to 
think much of them, since they were 
secrets which men could not penetrate 
into. But they did not so clearly 
shew how these consequences did not 
flow from such opinions. Hooper and 
many other good writers did often 
dehort the people from entering into 
these curiosities ; and a caveat to the 
same purpose was put afterwards into 
the Article of the Church about Pre- 
destination. Burnet, Hist. of the Ref. 
vol. ii. p. 107. 
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demns: that is, she condemns absolute, irrespective predestination, 
not the other. This appears to be the most probable construc- 
tion of the seventeenth Article; for vindication whereof I shall 
refer to the margin, and to Plaifere before cited; who accord- 
ingly, in the close of his Analysis, appeals to this very Article of 
our Church, in favour of conditionate predestination. Neverthe- 
less, it is sufficient to my purpose, if neither absolute nor con- 
ditionate be affirmed or denied in the Article; as hath been the 
opinion of many, and as I have been before (to prevent needless 
disputes) willing to allow. Let it be supposed that Calvinism is 
not directly contrary to the Articles; which is civil enough in all 
reason. 

Now, to return to our writer. To justify Arminian subscrip- 
tion, I plead first, that the words themselves, of our public forms, 
do not determine on the side of Calvinism: nor secondly, any 
known intention of compilers or wmposers: nor thirdly, any 
authentic interpretation of our superiors. On the other hand, 
the presumption rather lies against Calvinism, from express 
words in some Articles, (as particularly the 16th and 31st, 
besides several other things in the Catechism and Liturgy,) from 
the probable construction of other Articles, from the original 


2 1. De eterna preedestinatione rec- 
te erudiri ecclesiam summopere ne- 
cessarium est: nam ut nulla doctrina 
uberiorem consolationem piis consci- 
entiis afferre solet, quam doctrina pree- 
destinationis recte explicita, ita nihil 
periculosius est quam recta preedesti- 
nationis ratione aberrare. 

2. Nam quia vera deflectit, in pre- 
cipittum fertur, unde se recipere non 
potest. 

3. Sunt quidam, qui cum audiunt 
nostram salutem in Dei electione et 
proposito sitam esse, et modum verum 
haud observant, somnia stoica, et fa- 
bulas Parcarum fingunt. 

4. Modus autem predestinationis 
verissimus est, quem Paulus nobis 
commonstrat, cum ad Ephes. scribit, 
Elegit nos in Christo. In hoe modo, 
conditio fidei includitur, nam cum fide 
inserimur Christo, ejus membra effi- 
cimur, et ideo electi quia Christi mem- 
bra sumus. Hemmingius apud Plaif. 

Judicamus haud dubie electos esse 
eos, qui misericordiam propter Chris- 
tum promissam fide apprehendunt, nec 
abjiciunt eam fiduciam ad extremum. 


Melancth. loc. Theol. de Predest. 

Here you see how you shall avoid 
the scrupulous and most dangerous 
question of the predestination of God : 
for, if thou wilt inquire into his coun- 
cils, thy wit will deceive thee But 
if thou begin with Christ, &c. this 
simple question will not hurt thee 
Christ is the Book of Life, and all 
that believe in him are of the same 
Book, and so are chosen to everlasting 
life; for only those are ordained 
that believe. Latimer, Sermon on 
Septuages. p. 214. 

Bishop Bancroft, at the Hampton 
Conference, observes, that many grew 
libertines by relying too much on 
predestination; that this proposition, 
If I shall be saved, I shall be saved, is 
a desperate doctrine, a contradiction 
to orthodox belief; and that men 
ought not to rest their happiness on 
any absolute, irrespective decree ; 
citing the latter part of the17th Article 
relating to God’s general promises. 
All which shews that he thought that 
Article rather to condemn than favour 
absolute predestination. 
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composition and design of the Articles, and from some ¢on- 
siderable testimonies of our most judicious divines; besides the 
confessions of the more early Calvinists themselves. This writer 
has promised me to defend Arian subseription by the same argu- 
ments, p. 38. If it might not look too like insulting, I would now 
eall upon him to make his words good. 

The reader, I hope, will excuse the length of this part, which 
could not easily have been crowded into a shorter compass. I 
have omitted a great deal purely for the sake of brevity; and be- 
cause I would not enter further into a distinct controversy, than 
the objection necessarily required. I may now pass on. 

Object. “* Would an Arminian have expressed himself in the 
“language of the Articles, about predestination and original 
gin 2” 

Answer. Would a Calvinist have expressed himself in the 
language of the Articles, about the five points? Compare the 
Lambeth Articles, or the decrees of the Synod of Dort, or the 
Assembly’s Confession ; and see whether they, or any of them, 
speak the moderate language of our Articles. As to original sin, 
I know not whether any of our considerable Divines go the 
lengths of the Arminians in that Article. As to predestination, 
Dr. Bennet# and Mr. Plaifere> have both appealed to Arminius 
himself, as teaching the very same doctrine with our 17th 
Article: which may well deserve this author’s special notice. 
But it is enough for me, if the Article has but been expressed 
in the middle or moderate way, in such general terms as come 
not up either to Calvinism or Arminianism: which is a sup- 
position I have been willing to admit, for the waving of all 
needless controversy; though I am rather of opinion that the 
Article leans to the Anti-Calvinian persuasion. 

I have heard it objected to the supposition of the Article’s 
being general, and indifferent to either side, that it would make 
the Article useless, as deciding and determining nothing. But 
I beg leave to observe that the Article may be exceeding useful, 
notwithstanding such a supposition. 

1. To prevent the suspicion of our Church’s running in with 
the Gospellers on one hand, or the Pelagians on the other; and 
so the Article is a fence against slander and calumny. 

2. Supposing the Article to be general and indefinite, in respect 

® Bennet’s Directions for studying, b Plaifere, Appello Evang. p. 38. 
&e. p. 95, &c. alias p. 27. 

WATERLAND, VOL. 1. Aa 
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of the controversy between Calvinists and Armimians; it is yet 
special and determinate against the opinion of Samuel Huber, 
who taught an universal election, (which in reality is no election,) 
and that all men by the death of Christ were brought into the 
state of grace and salvation. The Article confines the election 
to those that believe in Christ, and live up to that belief, perse- 
vering to the end. 

The Article is also special and determinate against the opinion 
fathered upon Origen, that all men, even wicked men, and devils, 
shall at last be received to mercy. The Article is further special 
and determinate against the Socinians, who deny God’s prescience 
of future contingents, and admit no special predestination from 
all eternity. There may be other false opinions particularly 
condemned by this Article: but these now specified are enough 
to shew the use of the Article; though we should suppose the 
main points, between Calvinists and Arminians, to be left in 
medio, undetermined. 

Olject. “1 know of no obligation upon any one to subscribe 
“ to this, that the zdeas which the compilers of the 11th Article 
“ had of justification and faith, &e. were consonant to the true 
«ideas which were expressed by these words in Scripture,” 
p-'42. 

Answer. The subscriber must assent to the propositions laid 
down by the compilers and imposers; which propositions are made 
up of cdeas: and therefore, in subscribing to their propositions, 
we subscribe so far to their ideas. I do not say that we subscribe 
to any of their private sentiments or ideas, such as they have 
not expressed, or intended not to express, in the public forms. 
But their declared pubic sentiments contained in our forms, 
those, so far as we are certain of them, we subscribe to. 

As to the meaning of the 11th Article, our Church refers us 
not to Scripture, (for such as disbelieve the Article might pre- 
tend Seripture,) but to the Homily delivering the Church’s sense 
of Scripture, in regard to that Article. 

Object. “There are a great many passages of Scripture inter- 
“« preted in the Homilies ; but yet our Church no where supposes, 
“that whoever differs from its explications offers violence to 
“ Seripture itself,” p. 44. 

Answer. Neither do I suppose it, however this writer may love 
to mistake or misrepresent plain things. But wherever our 
Church has tied us up to the profession of any doctrine, the 
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subscriber, as such, must interpret Scripture conformably to that 
doctrine, and not in opposition thereto. He must not, for 
instance, interpret Scripture in favour of purgatory, infallibilty, 
worship of saints, or the like; at the same time condemning 
those Popish tenets by his subscription: neither must he inter- 
pret Scripture in favour of the Son’s or Holy Ghost’s inferiority, 
tnequality, &c. while he subscribes to their coequality and coeter- 
mity. He is tied up to the Church’s sense of Scripture in all 
points determined by the Church, so far as to believe that her 
explications are, in the general, just and true; that whatever she 
proposes as Scripture doctrine is Scripture doctrine; and that no 
sense of Scripture which runs counter to her decisions is the true 
sense of Scripture, but a violence offered to Scripture. This is all 
I ever meant, or now mean, by our being bound up to the Church’s 
explications. 

Object. «‘ No law requires any man to explain the Articles by 
“ the Liturgy, or to subseribe the Articles in the sense of the 
“ Inturgic expressions,” p. 45. 

Answer. The law of common sense obliges us to make the 
Articles and Liturgy consistent, at least, if we admit both; and 
to believe that doth, in reality, mean the same thing, being esta- 
blished by the same authority. 

Object. “The Articles may be general 
“ special and determinate,” p. 45. 

Answer. This might have been the case; but in fact it is not ; 
for the Athanasian Creed, contained in Article the 8th, to say 
nothing of other Articles, is as special and determinate as the 
Lnturgy itself. The same evasions will not, it may be, indifferently 
serve for every expression to be met with in both: but a man 
that takes into that loose way, may, when his hand is in, find 
some evasion or other for any thing whatever. It seems to be 
purely accidental, that the Doctor appeared to be more con- 
founded and nonplused in the Liturgy, than in the Creeds and 
Articles : invention will sometimes flag, and even the keenest wit 
cannot bear to be always kept upon the stretch. 

Object. « What advantage, real advantage, would it be to the 
“ Church of England to eject out of its communion such men as 
“ Dr. W. plainly points at?” p. 46. 

Answer. It is unfortunate for the men who are to new model 
our divinity, and to reform our faith, that they should betray, 
at every turn, a strange confusion of thowght even in clear and 
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plain things. This writer cannot distinguish between ejecting 
and not admitting; nor between Church-communion and Church- 
trusts. I said not a word about gecting any man out of commu- 
nion: 1 pleaded only against admitting any into Church-trusts, 
that must come in by iniquity, or not at all; and I am not sen- 
sible that I was either deceived in my reasoning, or out in my 
politics. However high an opinion this gentleman (or I) may 
have of the valuable abilities of the Arian subscribers ; whatever 
advantage or credit we might propose, by having so considerable 
men amongst us; yet our misfortune is, that we cannot have 
them but by sinful means, and at the expense of sincerity; and 
we dare not promise ourselves any real or lasting benefit from so 
notorious a breach of God’s commandments. On the other hand, 
since I am here publicly called upon to declare what advantage 
it may be to us, to have a stop put to this unrighteous practice 
of subscribing, I shall briefly hint it in a few particulars : 

1. It will be much for the honour of God, and of our most 
holy religion, to have no more such offences seen, or once named 
amongst us. 

2. It will be taking away one great reproach from our country, 
heretofore famed for its gravity and good sense; and for breeding 
up divines and casuists, as judicious, solid, and accurate as any 
upon the face of the earth. 

3. It may be much for the advantage of the common people, 
not to be under such guides as are themselves remarkably 
deficient in the first principles of morality and Christian sim- 
plicity; and who may be presumed the less qualified to direct 
the consciences of others, while so manifestly faulty in the conduct 
of their own. : 

4. It may be a further advantage, for Christian people, to be 
under the care and guidance of none but orthodow teachers; 
such as will instruct them in the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and lead them in the way everlasting. 

These are some of the advantages we may reasonably propose, 
along with God’s blessing; which must be had in God’s own 
way, and in the doing of what is just, honest, and upright. 
If there be any greater advantages on the other side, let this 
gentleman name them, and they shall be considered. 

Object. “ They disclaim Arianism; yet notwithstanding that, 
‘‘ they are injuriously and unchristianly called Arians,” p. 46. 

Answer. God forbid that we should ever demean ourselves 
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inguriously or unchristianly towards any man. Here is a mistake 
somewhere ; and it is no hard matter to perceive where it lies. 
This gentleman should have said, that they disclaim the name of 
Arianism: they do indeed disclaim the name, but not the thing. 
We think ourselves as proper and as competent judges of what 
Arianism is, as others may be: and we cannot help judging, as 
long as we can read. When we have found the thing,: being 
plain and sincere men, we immediately give the name. For the 
purpose; if we meet with any man teaching the doctrines of 
purgatory, transubstantiation, and other distinguishing badges of 
Popery; we never stay for his leave; but we have, upon such 
evidence, a very clear and undoubted right to call such a man a 
Papist, till he has purged himself of those positions. By the 
very same rule, we pretend to give the name of Arians to as 
many as we find the Arian tenets upon: and their denial of it 
signifies nothing, being only protesting against fact; which, in all 
parallel cases, is highly ridiculous. If they are Arians, and do 
not know it, they are indeed the more pitiable: but as their 
ignorance is no rule to those that know better; so we hope 
there is nothing injurious or wnchristian in calling either men or 
things by their right names. 

Object. “* They are charged with fraud and prevarication, be- 
“ cause they subscribe: which is the severest reflection on their 
‘“‘ characters possible,” p. 46. 

Answer. All the severity lies in the truth and evidence of the 
charge. If the charge cannot be fully proved, the man that 
makes it is in reality the sufferer, by exposing himself. But I 
have took care to proceed upon none but the clearest and most 
evident grounds: and now I may lay claim to those gentlemen’s 
thanks, for kindly shewing them both their siz and their danger. 
Principles are valuable and precious, and must not be parted 
with, in compliment to any man’s character. Besides, it is to 
be hoped that men of their education and abilities do not want 
to be told, that there are some things which they ought to be 
infinitely more tender of than of a shortlived character, (built 
upon séelfflattery and delusive shows,) and those are, the honour 
of God, the simplicity of the Gospel, and the salvation of men. 
One way still there is left, and indeed but one, whereby to re- 
trieve their characters; which is to repent, and amend. If they 
will accept of this plain and frank admonition, it may not perhaps 
be altogether unserviceable to them: if not, let it stand as a 
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testimony against them, for the benefit of others, lest they also 
fall into the same condemnation. - 

Olyect. «‘ Men who have never wrote a word in the Trinitarian 
‘ controversy, who have had no occasion, no design to write on 
“ that subject, yet are represented to the world under the same 
“aneidious name. Is this the conduct of a Christian and a 
“ Divine?—What must every man conclude when he sees the 
“running title—The Case of Arian Subscription, &e. and Pleas 
“ for such Subscription examined ; and yet the very first of these 
“ pleas ‘is partly taken out of the book of one who has never 
“written any thing about Arian subscription ! Is this becoming 
“a Protestant Divine?’ p. 47. 

Answer. The reader, I hope, will excuse it, if for want of 
arguments to reply to, I am forced sometimes to condescend to 
take notice of mere declamation. This gentleman has before 
shewn his over officiousness in defending Dr. Clarke against a 
supposed injury done him; though I dare be confident, the Dr. 
himself knows that I have mot injured him at all. Now he is 
offering a helping hand to a person of an higher character and 
station in the Church; who, I doubt not, is too wise a man to 
think that I have any where failed in poimt of strict justice, or 
even of decency and respect towards him. My business was to 
examine every the most plausible plea that had been brought 
for that subscription which I condemn, under the name of Arian 
subscription. I never represented that person under the in- 
vidious name of an Arian; nor was it ever in my thoughts to 
do it. But it was my professed design, not to dissemble any 
thing that might look favourable to the cause of Arian sub- 
scription ; not to conceal either the strongest pleas or the greatest 
names that might appear to countenance it. And to me it seems 
that this writer, had it been his manner ever to weigh things 
with candour or judgment, might have thanked me for so fair 
and so unexceptionable a conduct ; in allowing his cause all the 
advantage or credit that could possibly be given it. But enough: 
this gentleman should be advised, the next time he is disposed 
to stand up an advoeate for greater men than himself, either to 
do it more pertinently, or to stay for their commission : otherwise 
he may happen, by his officious zeal and indiscreet conduct, to do 
them a real injury, while he is labouring to take off such as are 
purely wmaginary. 

Olject. “The. principles which the imgenious Dr, Bennet 
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“ contends for, are the same with those I have laid down,” 
P49; 

Answer. 1 am yery glad to hear so much from this gentleman. 
To complete the character of a careless writer, he shall now be 
condemned out of his own mouth. Dr. Bennet’s principle, re- 
lating to subscription, is to allow no liberty but where the words 
themselves do allow it, where they are fairly capable of such a 
sense as we take them in, ‘“‘ without doing violence to the words, 
“ or contradicting what our Church has elsewhere taught.” I 
desire no more than this, in our present question. If this be 
our writer’s principle, he has effectually condemned himself and 
every Arian subscriber. 

Let the reader only turn back, and review the passages above 
cited from our public forms; and then try whether it be possible 
to reconcile them fairly, and without violence, or indeed at all, to 
the new scheme. Now, since this gentleman has here bound 
himself to stand or fall by the same rule of subscription which 
Dr. Bennet contends for; I leave him to apply it at leisure : 
and as he has thereby entangled himself sufficiently and beyond 
all recovery; it would be unmerciful, and even cruel, to press 
him closer. 

It may not be here improper to cite Dr. Bennet’s application 
of his own rule, to this particular case; addressing himself to 
Dr. Clarke, in these words : 

‘As I am firmly persuaded, you are a person of so great 
“ integrity, that you will not venture (notwithstanding your at- 
‘“ tempt for explaining) to repeat your subscription, &e. till you 
‘have altered your sentiments touching these points, (which 
“I pray God may be speedily effected,) so I hope, none of those 
“« persons who espouse your present sentiments will be influenced 
“ by what you have written, to think your sense of those passages 
‘‘ tolerable. I really tremble at the apprehension of that guilt, 
“which such a collusion must pollute them with: and I cannot 
“but earnestly entreat you to do what lies in your power, in the 
“most public manner, for preventing such an interpretation of 
“ our Liturgy, as must (I fear) necessarily lay waste the consciences 
“ of the compliers, and pave the way for a man’s subscribing and 
“using such forms of devotion as thwart the sense of his own 
* mind.” Bennet on the Trin. p. 265. 

Thus far the ingenious Dr. Bennet, who, I suppose, well under- 
stands both his own principle and the application of it. Whether 
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his rule and mine differ, is a question which concerns not our 


present debate: either of them effectually condemns Arian sub- 
scription. My rule appears to be rather the stricter of the 
two: it is this, that wherever we are certain of the imposer’s 
meaning, that meaning we are bound up to, by our subscription. 
Perhaps, Dr. Bennet may think that we are never certain but 
where the words themselves necessarily require such a meaning. 
I think, there are some possible cases where we may be certain, 
though the words themselves might otherwise admit of two senses ; 
and that the ¢mposers in such cases have sufficiently done their 
parts, though there may be some ambiguity remaining in the 
expressions, so long as there is but any certain way left for 
a reasonable man to come at their real and true meaning. But 
I shall not dwell longer on this nicety, since our present debate 
about Arian subscription is in a great measure unconcerned in 
it; and we need not go further than the words themselves to con- 
fute and condemn it. 

I shall conelude with the honest sentiments of Mr. Whiston, 
which are really and truly the same with my own: and his tes- 
timony, in this case, is the more considerable, because it comes 
from one, who lay under the same temptation with others, to pre- 
varicate in this sacred engagement. His words in the first 
Appendix to his fifth volume are these : A, 

“ The great latitude Dr. Clarke allows, that every person may 
‘‘ reasonably agree to modern forms, under a Protestant settle- 
“ment, which owns the Scripture as the rule of faith, whenever 
‘he can in any sense at all reconcile them with Scripture, if it be 
‘‘ with a declaration how he reconciles them; even though it be 
“in a sense which is owned to be plainly forced, and unnatural ;sx 
* seems to me not justifiable, but contradictory to the direct mean- 
“ing and design of those forms; and of the most pernicious con- 
“‘ sequence in all parallel cases. Nor do I see, at this rate, that 
‘“‘ the same liberty can be wholly denied to a Protestant, as to the 
‘© Popish doctrine and practices; since there also, it is supposed 
‘that those forms are intended to oblige men to nothing but 
‘‘ what is agreeable to Christianity. 

“If to this observation the Doctor should reply, that com- 
“plying with the Church of Rome, and joining with a Pro- 
‘+ testant Church, in the manner and with the declarations he 
“ does, are quite different things on these two accounts, (1.) 
“ Because the Church of Rome will not permit any of her 
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“ members to make such declaration concerning her doctrines, 
“ but positively insists upon every one’s implicit submission to 
“ them, in the sense that Church and her Councils receive them, 
‘without examining them by the rule of Scripture; and (2.) 
“ Because many of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, such 
“ as the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and of saints, &c. with 
“ the worship of images, can in no sense be reconciled, but are 
“ directly contrary to it, as setting up other mediators instead 
“ of Christ, and teaching men to apply to such beings as have 
“no power or dominion over them; whereas the invocation of 
“ the Holy Ghost, and so of the whole ‘Trinity, as used in the 
“Church of England, (some of the most suspicious of all the 
“ things allowed by him,) may be understood, and declared, to 
‘‘ be only a desiring him to bestow those gifts upon us, in subor- 
‘*« dination to the Father and the Son, which we are sure from 
“ Scripture it is his proper office, and in his power, to distribute : 
‘if, | say, the Doctor shall make this reply, I must answer ; 

‘1. That I doubt, our Church does not properly allow her 
‘members to make any such declarations, as is here intimated, 
“but expects their submission i that sense she and her synods 
““ have imposed her doctrines and devotions: and though it be 
“not under the notion of implicit faith, and without examination, 
“yet as acquiescing in her judgment, interpreting the Scripture 
“ according to the Articles and Creeds, and submitting to her 
“ authority in controversies of faith. 

“9. That there are even in the Church of Rome few or no 
“such doctrines or practices, but persons well disposed to it can, 
“in some sense or other, reconcile them with Scripture; or at 
“ least think they can, which is here almost the same case, with- 
“ out dreaming of setting up other mediators instead of Christ, or 
“ doubting of some degree of power and authority in the beings 
“so invocated. So that if we, without all sacred or primitive 
“command or example, may follow our Church in the invoca- 
“tion of the Holy Spirit, and so of the whole Trinity, from 
“some uncertain reasonings of our own, I do not see how we 
“can condemn the Papists for following their own Church in 
“ the invocation of angels, nay, hardly in that of saints also, and 
“ of the Virgin Mary herself. 

“ Nor can any explications of forms directly against the known 
“sense of words, and of the imposers, be other than protestatio 
“ contra factum ; and so wholly unjustifiable. 
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‘“ Nor indeed, if this were somewhat tolerable in some par- 
“ticular cases of small moment, can it be at all so in the most 
*‘ sacred Articles and Offices of religion. 

“If this way be allowable, then is the offence of the cross 
“ ceased ; then the martyrs have commonly lost their lives with- 
* out sufficient cause; and those Jews who would die rather 
“than eat swine’s flesh, and those Christians that would suffer 
“ the like punishment, rather than cast a little incense on the 
“ heathen altars, were very unfortunate, as having suffered with- 
“< out hecessity. — 

“ What will become of all oaths, promises, and securities among 
“men, if the plain real truth and meaning of words be no 
“longer the measure of what we are to profess, assert. or 
““practise ; but every one may, if he do but openly declare it, 
“ put his own strained interpretation, as he pleases, upon them ? 
“ Especially if this be to be allowed in the most sacred matters of 
“all, the signing Articles of faith, the making solemn confessions 
‘of the same, and the offering up public prayers, praises, and 
** doxologies to the great God, in the solemn assemblies of his 
“‘ worship. This, | own, I dare not do, at the peril of my salva- 
* tion: and if I can no way be permitted to enjoy the benefit 
“of Christ's holy ordinances in public, without what I own 
“ would be in myself gross insincerity and prevarication, I shall, 
** T believe, think it my duty to aim to enjoy that benefit some 
*‘ other way, whatever odiwm or sufferings | may bring upon 
*« myself thereby.” 

I have transcribed this whole passage from Mr. Whiston, 
being full and clear to my purpose, unanswered, and unanswer- 
able: and it may appear from hence that the hardest names 
which I have given to Arian subscription are in reality no 
severer than had been before given, by a known friend to the 
Arian cause: so that this writer may, with equal justice, charge 
Mr. Whiston also with slander, calumny, and persecuting prin- 
ciples, for his declaring such subscription to be gross insincerity 
and prevarication. The pious and candid Mr. Nelson and the 
very judicious and learned Bishop of Oxford had both expressed 
their abhorrence of it, before | wrote; as the anonymous author 
of the Case of Addressing, &c. has also done since. And in- 
deed, who is there of any tolerable measure of good sense, or 
breathing any thing of the true _ of piety, that does not 
utterly detest it ? 
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I have now done with this writer, and, I hope, with this cause 
too: it is high time for those gentlemen, at length, to see their 
error, and correct it. They may succeed tolerably, for a while, 
in the Trinitarian controversy, which few, in comparison, under- 
stand thoroughly ; and they may go on, for a season, in per- 
verting Scripture and Fathers, without rebuke from the generality, 
who will not readily observe it, or be at the pains to search into 
it. But if they think to practise in like manner with our 
Articles and Liturgy, where every English reader can judge; or 
if they pretend to put off their sophistry in a plain point of 
morality, where every man, of any cominon discernment, can 
both detect and confute them; they will disoblige and disserve 
their own characters extremely ; and will, at length, make but a 
very mean, not to say contemptible figure, in so wise and knowing 
an age. We did not indeed expect that any greater geniuses 
should rise up in the Arian cause, than had embarked in the 
same cause many ages upwards: but it was a reasonable pre- 
sumption, that none would undertake the reforming of our faith, 
and the new stamping our whole system of theology, but such as 
would not (especially after notice given) betray a weakness and 
slowness of apprehension, even in the plain and self-evident prin- 
ciples of common honesty. 
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A 


SECOND VINDICATION 


OF 


CHRIST'S DIVINITY: 


OR, A 


SECOND DEFENCE OF SOME QUERIES, 
RELATING TO 
DR. CLARKE’S SCHEME OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 
IN ANSWER TO THE 


COUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S REPLY. 


WHEREIN 


THE LEARNED DOCTOR’S SCHEME, AS IT NOW STANDS, AFTER 
THE LATEST CORRECTION, ALTERATION, AND EXPLANATION, 
IS DISTINCTLY AND FULLY CONSIDERED. 





Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition 


of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in him 


dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Coloss. ii, 8, 9. 


Quid tibi visum est, homo Ariane, tam multa dicere, et pro causa que inter nos 


agitur nihil dicere: quasi hoc sit respondere posse, quod est tacere non posse? 
Augustin. contr. Maxim. p. 677. ed. Bened. 
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Ir is now about three years and a half since I offered to the world a 
Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, or, A Defence of some Queries, in 
answer to a Country Clergyman. Within a few months after the 
publication, some notice was taken of it in an anonymous pamphlet, 
entitled, Modest Plea, &c. Continued; or, A Brief Answer (not to my 
Defence, but) to my Queries. To which I replied, soon after, as 
much as I thought needful, in a Preface to my Eight Sermons. I was 
promised, in an Advertisement at the end of Modest Plea, &c. a 
large and particular answer to my Defence: and this, I presume, is 
what has now lately appeared, entitled, A Reply to Dr. W.’s Defence, 
&c. under the name of A Clergyman in the Country. To this the 
following sheets are intended for a full and distinct answer: how far 
they are really so, or how far they come short, is submitted to the 
judicious reader. 

The book, which I here profess to examine, may be allowed to 
contain, in a manner, the whole strength of the Arian cause, real or 
artificial ; all that can be of any force either to convince or to deceive a 
reader. And if there appears to be a great deal more of the artificial 
than there is of the real, there is certainly a fault in the men; but, 
at the same time, some great defect in the cause too, which wanted to 
be thus supplied. For whether we consider the hands supposed to 
have been employed in drawing up the Reply, or the time and pains 
spent in revising and polishing, we may be confident, that had it been 
possible to find out any real and firm foundation for Arianism to rest 
upon, it would never have been left to’ stand upon artificial props, or 
to subsist by subtilty and management. 

This is not the place to give the reader a full list of all the artificial 
advantages made use of by those gentlemen in support of Arianism: a 
few hints may here suffice. Their disclaiming the name all the while 
they are inculcating the thing; to keep their readers in ignorance, and 
to steal upon them by surprise: their wrapping up their doctrine in 
general and confuse terms ; to prevent its being narrowly looked into, 
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or pursued in its remote, or even immediate consequences: their 
elaborate and studied prolixity in proving such points as nobody calls 
in question, and then slipping upon the reader, in their stead, some- 
thing very different from them, without any proof at all: their avoiding 
as much as possible the defensive part, where the main stress lies, and 
keeping themselves chiefly to the offensive ; perpetually objecting to the 
Catholic scheme, instead of clearing up the difficulties which clog their 


own: their bending their main force against our consequential doctrine, ~ 


of three Persons being one God, instead of directly attacking our 
premises, that the Divine titles and attributes belong equally to every 
one; as to which the Scripture is very full and express: these and 
other the like artifices will be easily seen to run through their whole 
performance. But their masterpiece of subtilty lies in contriving a set 
of ambiguous and equivocal terms, to put the main question into; such 
as may be capable of a Catholic sense, or at least look very like it, in 
order to claim some countenance from Catholic antiquity ; but such as 
may also be drawn to an Arian meaning, that so they may secure the 
point which they intend. Thus, betwixt the two senses or faces of the 
same words, chosen for the purpose, they shall never want pretence or 
colour from antiquity, even while endeavouring to prove things the 
most opposite and repugnant thereto in real sense and significancy. 
Such is the convenient use of equivocal words or phrases, when inge- 
niously made choice of, and managed by rules of art. 

In the following papers, I have particularly endeavoured to clear the 
sense of the Ante-Nicene Church ; and to vindicate the same from mis- 
representation. All that remains to be done in this Preface is to 
obviate two objections, of very different kinds, which have been lately 
made by men of very opposite principles. One® pretends that we are 
very singular, in claiming the suffrage of the Ante-Nicene Church in 
favour of the Athanasian doctrines: the other” is for entirely waving 
all searches into antiquity, in relation to this controversy, as being 
either needless or fruitless. 

1. As to the first, we are confidently told, “ that few of the truly 
** Jearned and impartial Athanasians themselves, from the very days of 
“ their founder, till our late writers of controversy, Bp. Bull, Dr. Grabe, 
‘* Dr. Waterland, have denied the truth of this fact; that the Ante- 
“Nicene Fathers were generally against the Athanasian, and for the 
** Eusebian doctrinesc.” To countenance this pretence, a long and 
pompous detail of Athanasian Confessions (as they are called) are 
packed together, and laid before the English reader. 


a Mr. Whiston in his Reply to Lord Whiston. 

Nottingham. ¢ Mr. Whiston’s Reply to the Earl of 
» The author of Two Letters, one to Nottingham, p. 3. 

Lord Nottingham, the other to Mr. 
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It will be proper bere, in the entrance, to examine what truth or 
justice there is in this strange report; that so, prejudices being 
removed, the reader may come with the greater freedom to the exami- 
nation of what is offered, in the following papers, on the head of 
antiquity. 

We must trace this matter down from the first beginnings of the 
Arian heresy, about the year 319. It may be known from Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, what opinion the Catholics in general then had 
of the novelty of the Arian or Eusebian4 doctrines. 

In the year 321, he with his Clergy, in their circular letter®, re- 
presents the Arians or Eusebians as fallen into a great apostasy, and as 
forerunners of Antichrist. They exclaim against the Arian doctrines 
in this manner and in these words; ‘ Who ever heard such things as 
** these? or who, that now hears them, is not astonished at them, does” 
** not stop his ears for fear of polluting his ears with such impurity of 
** doctrine ? Who that hears St. John declaring that in the beginning 
‘** was the Word, does not condemn those that say that he once was 
** not ?” &c. In conclusion of the Epistle, they compare them with 
Hymeneus and Philetus, and the traitor Judas: and they anathematize 
them as enemies: to God, and subverters of souls. Now can we well 
suppose that Alexander, a very pious and good man, with great numbers 
of his Bishops and Clergy, would have gone these lengths in their 
censure, had they had the least suspicion that the Arian doctrines were 
at all agreeable to the faith of the Ante-Nicene churches ? 

Two years after this, in the year 323, the same Alexander, in his 
letterf to Alexander of Constantinople, persists in the same warmth of 
zeal against the Arian doctrines. The abettors and favourers of them 
he ranks with the Ebionites, Artemonites, and Samosatenians§, (con- 
demned heretics,) brands them as novellists of late appearing», as men 
that thought none of the ancients worthy to be compared with them, 
pretending to be the only wise men themselves, and to be inventors of 
doctrines which never before entered into man’s headi, This was what 
Alexander thought of the Arians at that time. Little did he suspect 
that the Ante-Nicene Church had been at all favourable to their 
notions. 

In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines were pro- 
scribed and anathematized in the famous Council of Nice, consisting of 
three hundred and eighteen Bishops, very unanimous in their reso; 
lutions, excepting a few reclaimants. In their Synodical Epistle¥, 


4 Note, They were called Eusebians f Extat Theodorit. E. Hist, lib. i 
from Ensebius of Nicomedia, one of the cap. 4. 


chief promoters of the Arian cause. & Theodoret, E, H, p.15. ed. Cant. 

e Extat apud Athanas. p. 397. ed. h Jbid. p. 16. i Ibid. p.17. 
Bened. ap. Socrat. Eccl. Histor, lib. i. k Apud Socrat. E. Hist. lib. i. cap. 9. 
cap. 3. Compare Athanas. vol. i. p, 283. 
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they declare that they had condemned the Arian doctrines of the Son's 
being from nothing, and that he once was not, as full of blasphemy and 
madness, and such as they had not patience to hear. So far were they 
from any apprehension that the Arian or Eusebian doctrines had been 
held by the ancient Church. This was the year before Athanasius (our 
Founder, as Mr. Wh. calls him) was Bishop of the Church, and about 
fifteen years before he drew his pen in defence of the doctrines esta- 
blished in that Council. 

Much about the same time, the good eapaine Constantine, after a 
fair and full hearing of the cause in the Nicene Council, bears his 
testimony against Arius, as being the first broacher of that doctrine, by 
the instigation of the Devil}. And he makes an order to have the 
Arians branded with the name of Porphyrians™, as being followers of 
the Pagan Porphyrius, either in their avowed opposition to Christ, (as 
some think,) or in their adopting the Platonic gradations into the 
Christian Trinity, as others conjecture. 

In the year 335, Marcellus and Eusebius engaged on opposite sides : 
from which time Mr. Whiston begins the date of the Athanasian Con- 
fessions. What he produces from Eusebius himself is not to the 
purpose, since he reckons not him with the Athanasians, about whom 
our present question is. However, it is of no great moment, if Eu- 
sebius could ever so justly appeal to the ancient Doctors against 
Marcellus’s particular tenets ; many of which (as Eusebius was pleased 
to understand them) were undoubtedly novelties. As to Marcellus, he 
charges the Eusebian or Arian heresy, as a thing then newly invented". 
He gives up nothing in respect of the Ante-Nicene Fathers in general, 
but in respect of Origen only : whom he supposes to have been, in 
some points, not very consistent®. Neither does he confess that 
Origen was entirely in the sentiments of the Eusebians; but only that 
he agreed with them in making the Son a second Hypostasis? : which 
Marcellus scrupled to allow, not considering that Origen’s sense of a 
second Hypostasis (intended only in opposition to the Noétian heresy) 
was a quite different thing from what the Eusebians or Arians were 
contending for. It is to be noted, that Marcellus and the other Eu- 
stathians were, for some time, too nice and scrupulous about admitting 
three Hypostases ; differing therein from the wiser and more judicious 
Athanasians. 

About the year 352, Athanasius wrote his Epistle concerning the 
decrees of the Nicene Council. What he thought of the doctrine of 


the Ante-Nicene Church may . ed ssa sufficiently from one passage, 
running thus : 


1 Socrat, E.H. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 30. © Euseb. contr. Marcell. lib. i. cap. 4. 
m Tbid. p.31. 


p. 22. 
n Euseb. contr. Marcell. 1. i, ¢. 4. p. 20. P Id. ibid, 
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«We give you demonstration that our doctrine has been handed 
“down to us from Fathers to Fathers. But you, ye revivers of 
** Judaism, and disciples of Caiaphas, what writers can you bring to 
“ father your tenets ? Not a man can you name of any repute for sense 
*‘ or judgment: all abhor you, excepting only the Devil, who has alone 
“« been the Father of such an apostasy4,” &c. 

Many other passages™ of the like import may be produced from 
Athanasius, who every where appeals to constant tradition, along with 
Scripture, for the truth of his doctrine, against the Arian novelties. 
Neither are the pretended Confessions, which Mr. Whiston alleges out 
of him, of any the least moment; amounting to no more than his 
proposing of some Arian objections; which he abundantly confutes in 
the very places, shewing them to be nothing else but misrepresentation 
and calumny. 

In the year 355, Hilary, one of the greatest Bishops of the west, 
and who may be justly called the Western Athanasius, wrote his first 
letter to Constantius the Emperor; in which we have the following 
testimony relating to our present purpose. 

«« After four hundred years almost, since the only begotten Son of 
“* God vouchsafed to take pity on lost mankind, as if there had been no 
‘* Apostles before, or as if after their martyrdoms and deaths there had 
‘* been no Christians, now at length is come abroad the Arian pestilence, 
“‘ novel and direful, not a plague of infected air, but of execrable blas- 
“‘phemies. Have they then, who believed before, entertained false 
“hopes of immortality? It is but /ate, we know, that these imagi- 
** nations have been invented by the two Eusebiuses and Narcissus, and 
«* Theodorus, and Stephanus, and Acacius, and Menophantus ; and the 
** two ignorant and immoral youths, Ursatius and Valens, whose letters 
“* are published, and who are further convicted by credible witnesses, 
‘‘ such as have heard them, not so much disputing, as barking against 
*‘ uss.” In another treatise, published three years after, the same 
Hilary, having shewn how he had received his faith from the Prophets, 
Evangelists, and Apostles, goes on thus: ‘“ By these have I been 
“* taught to believe asI do: in this faith am I imbued beyond recovery. 
“Pardon me, O God Almighty, that I cannot be moved from this 
** belief; but I can die for it. This age is tardy, I conceive, in bringing 
*‘ me these most ¢mpious teachers: these masters are too late for my 
** faith, a faith which thou hast taught me. Such was my faith in 
** thee, before ever I so much as heard of these names: by thee was J 
“‘thus regenerated, and from that time forwards thus am I ever 
‘* thine'.”” Such is the constant strain of this blessed saint; who every 


4 Athanas. de Decret. Syn. Nicen. 676, 723. ed. Bened. 
p- 233. § Hilar. ad Constant. lib. i. p. 1220, 
r Athanas. p. 111, 262, 412, 502, t Hilar. de Trin. lib. vi. p. 892. 
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where brands the Arian doctrine as the new, novel, upstart heresy, folly, 
madness; and the broachers of it as the new apostolate, emissaries of 
Antichrist, blasphemers, and the like. Little did he suspect, though a 
knowing and a learned man, that any such doctrine had been received 
or taught by the Ante-Nicene Churches. 

About the year 360, Basil entered the lists in this controversy. We 
shall often" find him appealing to the tradition of the Fathers for the 
Athanasian doctrine. His confession, (in Mr. Whitson’s phrase,) 
relating to Gregory of Neocesarea, amounts only to this, that Gregory 
had made use of some expressions which evil-minded men had per- 
verted to a false and bad sense, directly contrary to Gregory’s true 
meaning. Basil himself bears full and clear testimony to Gregory’s 
orthodoxy; as Bishop Bull has largely demonstrated*, beyond contra- 
diction. 

As to what Basil says of Dionysius of Alexandria, that he was the 
first who laid the seeds of the impiety of the Anomewans: thus much, at 
least, may be gathered from it, that, in Basil’s judgment, none of the 
writers before Dionysius (who wrote against Sabellius, about the year 
259) had any tincture of that impiety; but that the Ante-Nicene 
Church in general was very free from it. And as to Dionysius himself, 
(however hardly Basil might once think of him,) he has been abun- 
dantly vindicated by Athanasius among the ancients, and by several 
learned moderns. 

What Basil is said to confess of Origen, shews that in his opinion, 
custom and common consent was, in Origen’s time, on the side of the 
doctrines called Athanasian; and that Origen himself, sometimes at 
least, conformed to it. But I shall vindicate Origen at large in a 
proper place. 

Nazianzen, a contemporary of Basil’s, in more places than one, 
bears testimony to the antiquity and uninterrupted succession of the 
Nicene faith, from the times of the Apostles. As to a pretended Con- 
fession of his looking the other way, it will be considered at large in 
the following sheets. 

Epiphanius, about the year 375, says, that the apostolical faith (that 
is, the Athanasian in his account) continued pure and uncorrupted till 
the time of Arius, who divided the ChurchY: and who by the insti- 
gation of the Devil, and with an impudent forehead, let his tongue 
loose against his Lord“: so little did he imagine that Arianism was 
primitive Christianity. He observes further, that had it not been for 
the subtle practices of Eudoxius, Bishop of Constantinople, in per- 
verting and corrupting the most pious Emperor Valens, the very 


« Basil. contr, Eunom. lib.i. p.5.-De | ¥ Epiphan. contr. Heres, lxix. p. 728. 
Spir. S. p. 167. Ep. 79. z Ibid. p. 736. 
x Bull. D. F. sect. ti. cap, 12. . 
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women and children, and all that had been in any tolerable measure 
instructed in Christian principles, would have reproved and routed the 
Arians, as blasphemers and murderers of their Lord®, &c. Such was 
the assurance the Athanasians then had, that their faith was the settled 
and standing doctrine of the primitive churches all the world over, till 
the time of Arius. 

As to Epiphanius’s opinion of Lucian and Origen, (two single men,) 
it was severe enough, and indeed not just; as Bishop Bull hath abun- 
dantly proved. Yet, from Epiphanius’s censure of Origen, one may 
perceive plainly, that he thought the Ante-Nicene Church in general, 
both before and after Origen, to be of a very contrary judgment to 
that which he condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, to Arianism. 

At this time lived Gregory Nyssen; who about the year 381 en- 
countered Eunomius, the shrewdest and sharpest Arian of that age. 
In his reply to him, he takes notice that the Church had been in 
possession of this doctrine, that God the Son is essentially true God, of 
the essence of the true God: and that if Eunomius should undertake to 
confute that doctrine, he ought to fix upon some firm and certain prin- 
ciples whereon to proceed, and trace them down by just and regular 
deductions, in order to come at his conclusion. After he had said 
this, he goes on in these words: 

“‘ Let no one here tell me, that we ought also to give rational de- 
*“‘ monstration of what we profess: it is sufficient demonstration of our 
“‘ doctrine, that we have a tradition coming down to us from our 
“fathers; a kind of inheritance successively conveyed to us by the 
‘“‘ primitive saints from the Apostles themselves. They that have 
“ changed those doctrines for the present novelty, will have very great 
“need of the succours of reason and argumentation, if they mean to 
“ convince, not the grovelling herd or giddy populace, but the grave 
‘‘and staunch men, men of sobriety and firmness. While they offer 
“us discourses without any argument or demonstration to support 
“‘ them, it is only playing the fool, and is even brutishly stupid: as if 
“ greater regard should be had to empty talk, void of all proof, than 
“to the doctrine of the Evangelists and of the Apostles, and their 
** successors, the lights of the Christian churches,” 

Here we see with what confidence Nyssen appeals to constant 
tradition for the truth of the Athanasian doctrine: so little did he 
imagine that the Ante-Nicene faith was any way different from, much 
less repugnant to, his own. 

I may next mention a famous case which happened in the year 383. 
The Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians were then formally and 
solemnly challenged by the Catholics, to refer the matter in dispute to 


a [bid. p. 737. > Greg. Nyss. contr. Eunom. lib. iii. p. 125, 126. 
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the concurring judgment of the writers that lived before the controversy 
began: but they declined the offer; refusing absolutely to put their 
cause upon that issue. This is decisive in the case, that the Athanasians 
had all the assurance imaginable as to the faith of the primitive churches ; 
and that the Arians were very sensible that their doctrine could never 
bear so fair and just a trial. The story is thus told in Socrates, lib. v. 
cap. 10. 

“The Emperor (Theodosius) sending for Nectarius, the Bishop 
“« (of Constantinople), conferred with him about the properest method 
‘‘ of putting an end to the dissensions, and restoring the unity of the 
‘‘ Church. He proposed to have the matter in dispute, which had 
divided the churches, to be fully canvassed; that, removing the 
“ causes of their differences, the churches might be reduced to concord. 
Upon the hearing of this, Nectarius was under some concern: and 
‘ calling for Agelius the Novatian Bishop, of the same faith with him- 
* self, he acquainted him with the Emperor’s design. He, (Agelius,) 
“though otherwise a very worthy man, yet having no talent for dis- 
putation, recommended Sisinnius, his Lector, to engage in a con- 
‘ ference. Sisinnius was a man of great wisdom and experience, well 
versed jn Scripture, and also in philosophy: but being very sensible 
that disputations generally are so far from healing differences, that 
‘they rather foment and inflame them; he suggested to Nectarius 
“this method. He very well knew that the ancients had ever avoided 
“the ascribing any beginniny of existence to the Son of God, believ- 
‘ing him to be coeternal with the Father: he advises therefore to set 
* aside all logical wranglings, and to produce the testimonies of the 
‘* ancients; leaving it to the Emperor to put the question to the heads 
of the several sects, whether they would make any account of the 
* Doctors of the Church who lived before the difference began; or 
‘‘ whether they would reject them also, as strangers to the faith of 
‘** Christ. For if they should reject them, let them also pronounce an 
‘‘ anathema upon them: which if they should dare to do, they will be 
‘‘ immediately detested by the generality, and truth will thus be mani- 
festly victorious. But if they reject not the ancient Doctors, then 
will it be our business to produce the writings of the ancients, by 
‘* which the truth of our doctrine shall be attested.” 

Thus far Socrates: who further relates that Nectarius and the 
Emperor well approved of the design, and immediately put it in exe- 
cution. Whereupon the heads of the several sects were at first much 
confounded, and divided among themselves; some commending what 
the Emperor had proposed, and others not; but in conclusion, they 
all chose rather to rest the cause solely on logical disputation, than 
upon the testimonies of the ancients. Thus the design came to nothing. 
‘his we may learn from it, that at that time of day, when many pri- 
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mitive writings, since lost, were extant, the Athanasians were very 
willing and desirous to have their cause tried by the verdict of the 
ancient writers; being confident of victory in that method: and that 
the Arians, as being sufficiently sensible of the same thing, prudently 
declined it. 

Mr. Whiston did not care to give more than short, general hints of 
this famous challenge, and the issue of it: but he endeavours to wind 
and turn himself every way to evade its force®. He pretends, first, 
that the question between the Athanasians and their adversaries was 
not whether the ancients admitted the coeternity of the Son, but whe- 
ther they admitted his existence tu have been without any limitation of 
time: as if the Athanasians intended no more than that the ancients 
never assigned any particular point of time for the Son’s beginning. 
But not to mention how silly such a challenge had been, and how 
unserviceable such a discussion to the Athanasian cause, which required 
a great deal more than that comes to; I say, not to mention this, 
Socrates’ and Sozomen’s account of that affair sufficiently obviates every 
such weak surmise or insinuation. Both say, that Sisinnius well 
knew that the ancients never durst ascribe any beginning at all to the 
Son: and why? because they thought or believed him to be coeternal 
with the Fatherd. The question then was not, whether the ancients 
had assigned any particular time of the Son’s begiuinng to exist: but 
whether they ascribed any beginning at all to him. And Sisinnius was 
ready to maintain that they ascribed no beginning to him, but believed 
him to be coeéernal. 

Mr. Whiston has another very extraordinary evasion, that the 
ancient Doctors appealed to were not those of the three first centuries, 
but only such as Father Eustathius, Father Marcellus, Father Alex- 
ander, &c. about or a little before the Council of Nice. A very likely 
matter indeed, that the Emperor should ask the Arians whether they 
would be tried by the verdict of those who had before condemned the 
Arians by name; or that the Arians should be at all afraid of pro- 
nouncing an anathema upon such as Father Eustathius or Father Mar- 
cellus, who had been deposed and condemned by the Eusebians or 
Arians before; one in a synod at Antioch, A.D. 329, the other in a 
synod at Constantinople, A. D. 335. Socrates observes, that the heads 
of those parties durst not anathematize those ancient Doctors, lest the 
people should abhor them for so doing ; or as Sozomen expresses it, 
lest their own party should take offence, and desert them®: is it at all 


¢ Whiston’s Reply to Lord Notting- Eb yap 75e., &s of madao) cuvaldiov Te 
ham, Append. p. 63. marpt toy vibv eipdytes, ove éréAunoay 
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likely that their own party should take such offence in this case; or 
should pay any great respect and deference to the memory of Eustathius, 
Marcellus, &c. ? Besides this, those ancient Doctors are styled oi wadauwoi, 
a word not very proper for such as lived but about fifty or sixty years 
before; and some of them alive within twenty, nay within ten years of 
the time; as is particularly true of Marcellus, who died A. D. 374. 
Add to this, that Socrates and Sozomen are express that the ancient 
Doctors appealed to were those that lived before the rise of the differ- 
encesf, (as common sense also must tell us they ought to be:) and who 
could those be but the Ante-Nicene Fathers ? 

Come we now down to the next century, beginning with 400, where 
we find Ruffinus a strenuous advocate for the faith of the Ante-Nicene 
Church as conformable to his own. The pretended Confessions, which 
are partially représented from him, amount to little more than this, that 
Origen’s and the two Clemens’ works were originally orthodox, but 
had been afterwards corrupted, and interpolated by heretics in some 
parts of them. This shews what Ruffinus really thought of the ortho- 
doxy of the Ante-Nicene writers themselves, that they were of the 
same faith with the Athanasians. And though Jerome endeavours to 
expose Ruffinus’s account with all the keenness and satire of an adver- 
sary; yet he himself was forced to allow it in the main, and almost to 
say the same thing. ‘‘ It may be,” says he, “‘ that they erred in their 
‘* simplicity, ov wrote with a different meaning, or that their writings have 
*« been corrupted by little and little, by unskilful transcribers; or how- 
*‘ ever, that before the rise of the meridan demon, Arius, they might 
** speak some things innocently and incautiously.” 

The pretended Confessions out of Jerome relate chiefly to Origen, 
whose case will be considered at large in the following sheets: 
and so I need not here say more of it. The like may be said of 
Theophilus. 

We may now come down to St. Austin who delivers his mind in the 
words here following, in his Treatise of the Trinity, finished in the 
year 416: 

« All the Catholic interpreters of the Old or New Testament, that I 
“* could read, who have wrote before me on the Trinity which is God, 
“intended to teach, in conformity to Scripture, that Father, Son, and 
** Holy Ghost do, by the inseparable equality of one and the same 
*‘ substance, make up the Unity divineg.” Surely St. Austin must 
have reckoned the Ante-Nicene Doctors among his Catholic inter- 
preters, of whom he gives this full and plain testimony. What he has 
said of Origen will be considered in another place. 
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I pass over Anastasius, and Justinian’s pretended Confessions, as 
respecting none but Origen. 

Photius is an author of the ninth century; who is known to have 
been often too severe in his remarks upon the Ante-Nicene writers: 
not considering the difference of times, or how unreasonable it is to 
expect that those who lived before the rise and condemnation of heresies, 
should come up to every accurate form of expression, which long ex- 
perience afterwards found necessary, to guard thé faith against the 
subtle practices or provoking insults of its adversaries. Bishop Bull 
has abundantly shewn, how easy it is to vindicate the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers against every thing that can be objected out of Photius. 

Leaving the ancients, we may now descend to moderns, to see what 
judgment they have made in the present question. 

Cardinal Perron, no longer ago than the reign of King James I, 
(A. D. 1620,) began the pretence, that the Arians themselves would 
readily submit to be tried by the doctrine of the Ante-Nicene writers. 
The occasion of it was this: the Protestants having well studied the 
Fathers, were now willing to rest their cause, not upon Scripture only, 
but Fathers too; so far at least as the three first centuries. And they 
thought that a much greater deference was due to the judgment of 
those early ages of the Church, than to that of the ages succeeding : 
while the Romanists were used to value the latter equally with the 
former, or even to give them the preference. The Cardinal, being 
pressed in dispute on this head, could think of no better an answer than 
that before mentioned. What Mr. Whiston calls his confession is, in 
truth, nothing else but a poor pretence, or subterfuge, made use of in 
a case of extremity, only to serve the interests of the corrupt Church 
of Rome. 

Fisher, the Jesuit, in the year 1626 seconded the Cardinal in the 
same plea and upon the same views: but still little notice was taken of 
it, till a greater than both, the Jesuit Petavius, (who ii the year 1622 
had intimated something of it, in his notes upon Epiphanius,) did by 
his learned writings on the Trinity, (A. D. 1644,) give new countenance 
and credit to it. And if we consider well the time when Petavius first 
began to talk in that manner, (a very little after Cardinal Perron had 
opened the way to it,) or the use that was to be made of it in regard 
to the interests of the Romish cause; he may be suspected, by Pro- 
testants, to have had some bias in this matter, without any breach 
of charity". Some learned Romanists, such as Huetius, and Valetius, 
scrupled not to join in some measure (after so great an authority) in the 
like charge against the Ante-Nicene writers; referring to Petavius for 
proof of it. This passed for a while, till the Unitarians began to take 
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advantage of it, and to triumph upon it. In the year 1658, and 1662, 
Daniel Zwicker made his boasts of the Ante-Nicene Fathers as favour- 
ing Arianism: and though Comenius and Hoornbeckius entered the 
lists against him, they were hardly thought a sufficient match for him. 
In the year 1676, Sandius seconded Zwicker in the Arian cause: in 
the year 1678, our countryman Dr. Gardiner professedly undertook to 
clear and defend the orthodoxy of the Ante-Nicene writers: and several 
controversial letters passed between him and Sandius. The next that 
engaged in the same cause was the learned Le Moyne, in the year 1684. 
Soon after, in the year 1685, followed Bishop Bull, then a private 
clergyman; who so learnedly and so effectually defended the Ante- 
Nicene faith, that the Arian cause has been sinking under the weight 
of his elaborate pieces ever since. 

When Bishop Bull’s books came to be known abroad, they met with 
the universal esteem of the learned in Europe, as well Papists as Pro- 
testants; who from that time at least have appeared generally well 
satisfied in the faith of the Ante-Nicene writers, and have stood up in 
defence of it. As to Protestants, I might mention our own coun- 
trymen, Bishop Stillingfleet, Dr. Cave, and many others, to whom I 
take leave to add the very pious and learned Dr. Grabe, who long 
resided among us. As to the foreign Reformed, Fabricius and M. 
Bayle, two very learned men, have declared themselves in favour of the 
same sentiments: as also have several other learned Protestants abroad, 
whose names and treatises are recited by Fabriciusi; as to Roman- 
ists, I might mention M. Bossuet, late Bishop of Meaux, with the 
Clergy of Francek, and even the best learned men amongst them. 
Du Pin is one who has taken all occasions of answering the objections 
made to the Ante-Nicene writers in the article of the Trinity : Noel 
Alexander and Lewis Thomassin have done the same. So also has M. 
Massuet as far as concerned Irenzeus; whereof he is editor. Mont- 
faucon has done the like, so far as properly came in his way; though 
he gives up Eusebius, who is not in strictness to be reckoned with the 
Ante-Nicenes. But the learned Le Nourry has exceeded them all, in 
his Apparatus ad Bibliothecam maximam; where he is so zealous in 
defending the Ante-Nicene writers in general, that he will scarce allow 
Bishop Bull to have done justice to some of them; particularly to 
Tertullian and Lactantius, whom therefore he undertakes to vindicate 
even beyond what the Bishop had pretended, Thus stands the matter 
of fact among the learned moderns ; to whom I might add several now 
living amongst us, whose names I am willing to spare. What then can 
be meant by the strange report made of the Athanasians, from the days 
of their founder ? a report without truth; and I had almost said, without 
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any sobriety or modesty. Enough hath been said to take off the pre- 
tended singularity of our appeal to the Ante-Nicene writers in this con- 
troversy. It remains only to throw in a word or two, in answer to 
another objection of a very different kind. 

II. There was a pamphlet published the last year, entitled, Two 
Letters, &c. one to the Earl of Nottingham, the other to Mr. Whiston. 
The author writes on the orthodox side, and has said many excellent 
things, which deserve commendation. But as he has took the freedom 
to pass his censure upon others, he will give me leave, I doubt not, to 
use the like freedom with him. What I most find fault with is his 
narrowing too much his own bottom, and his unwary sapping the 
foundation on which he stands. To avoid perplewities and uncertainties, 
(as he is pleased to call them,) he is for waving all searches into 
antiquity, and is for confining the debate to Scripture alone: and 
because many fexts made use of in this controversy have not been per- 
fectly settled to the satisfaction of both parties, as to readings, transla- 
tions, or interpretations, and it requires some learning and critical skill 
to fix and ascertain them; these fexts therefore are to be laid aside 
also, and the merits of the cause left to be tried by those only that 
remain; ‘such as have never yet been disputed by the adversaries, or 
‘‘ against which they have nothing to say.” Pref. p.8. He does not 
consider, ; 

1. The difficulty of finding out any texts, of real weight in this con- 
troversy, which have not been controverted, either as to their reading, or 
translation, or interpretation. 

2. That the strongest and most important texts are those which have 
been controverted; and for that very reason, because they are the strongest, 
&c. For it was worth the while for the adversary to rack invention, 
and to call in all the succours of learning and critical skill to assoil them, 
if possible, and to wrest them out of our hands, Thus the first chapter 
of St.John has had more pains and art spent upon it, by our adversaries, 
than any other part of Scripture. 

3. That if once the issue of the cause be put upon other texts which 
have been more neglected, it will be as easy, nay much easier, to invent 
some pretence or other against the reading, version, or construction, to 
defeat every argument built upon them. 

4. That therefore the method which this author proposes is in reality 
(without intending it) laying the weight of the dispute upon what least 
deserves it, and can least of all bear it. It is deserting our strong holds, 
and engaging the adversary upon unequal ground, and at the greatest 
disadvantage : in a word, it is to expose and betray the cause which we 
are endeavouring to support. 

What I have here observed in relation to our use of Scripture teats 
is in some measure applicable to the testimony of the ancients. The 
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reason why this also has been so warmly and resolutely contested with 
us, is because it is of real weight, and of very considerable moment for 
determining the main question. It would be a very weak thing to give 
up so momentous a point as that is, only because it has been contested; 
that is, because it is worth the contending for. If the illiterate vulgar be 
not competent judges of this branch of the dispute, (as indeed they 
scarce are of any dispute through its whole compass, though confined 
to Scripture alone,) yet there are others, whom the vulgar will take for 
their guides in this matter, (and they ought to do so,) who can under- 
stand and judge of it. 

The Author had but little reason to be concerned at Mr. Whiston’s 
followers boasting of his performance as a sictory, in regard to the 
ancients: it was natural for them so to do, either through ignorance or 
through prejudice, where they had no manner of reason. Knowing and 
impartial judges will easily see the difference between obtaining a victory 
and giving the last word. I must do my Lord Nottingham the justice 
to say, that he effectually performed his part, with great integrity, 
learning, and acuteness ; with the exactness of a scholar, and the judg- 
ment of a complete Divine. Had Mr. Whiston, in his Reply, confined 
himself (as he ought to have done, and as my Lord very justly had 
required of him) to those points and those citations only which were 
before in debate, instead of pouring in new impertinencies, and many 
foreign matters, to conceal and cover his defeat; the very meanest 
reader must have seen plainly on which side the advantage lies. But 
to return. 

The low notion which this gentleman every where, through both his 
Letters, appears to have conceived of the primitive saints, may, I hope, 
be corrected by his more careful perusing them, when disposed to it. 
His chief argument against them (viz. that the adversaries have been 
able to raise cavils and to perplex their meaning) will carry him further 
than he is well aware; even to the laying aside, not some texts only, 
and those of the greatest weight, as it hath already done; but those 
very texts on which he would at length have the whole stress of the 
controversy laid. If this gentleman be of opinion, as he declares in his 
preface, that the gates of hell should never prevail over that foundation, 
over the doctrine of Christ's Divinity; and if he thinks it of such 
moment that later ages have universally adhered to it, (a point which 
would be disputed with him as well as the other, were it of half the 
moment or concern as the other,) certainly he must think it of some 
importance to clear and vindicate the faith of the most pure and 
primitive churches in this article; Jest otherwise what he calls the 
foundation (if it cannot be proved to have been constantly upheld) 
appear at length not to be the foundation, but rather so much wood, 
hay, or stubble built upon it. To conclude, as I would not detract 
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from the merit of whatever this worthy gentleman has well urged in 
proof of our Lord’s Divinity; so neither were it advisable in him to 
detract from those who, in defence of the same cause, and to very 
excellent purpose, have laboured in searching both Scripture and 
antiquity. 

To the daw and to the testimony let the appeal be in the first place ; 
and next to the united suffrage of the primitive churches, as the best and 
safest comment upon the other. On these two pillars will our faith for 
ever stand, firm and unmovable, against all attempts; whether of vain 
philosophy, to batter the doctrine, or of vainer criticisms to corrupt or 
stifle the evidence: and “ the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”’ 

I should here advertise the reader, that in the following papers I have 
endeavoured always to express myself fully and particularly in the most 
material points: but as to incidental matters of slighter moment, I have 
sometimes, purely for the sake of brevity, passed them off in general 
hints only; such as will not be perfectly understood without looking 
into the Reply which I am answering, or sometimes into my former 
Defence. 

I suppose the inquisitive, and such as have leisure, will not think it 
much trouble to compare all the three together as they read; especially 
where any thing occurs which may appear obscure by reason of its 
brevity. As to others, they will be content with a more confuse and 
general perception of such parts as are of least concernment, and 
require a little more pains and care in the examining than they have 
leisure or inclination to spend upon them. 
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You begin with big words: you have, you say, “ clearly 
“shewn, that Dr. W.’s notion is entirely contrary to reason, 
“ Scripture, and all primitive antiquity.’ Your design, no 
doubt, is to magnify your work, and to help it forwards in the 
opinion of the reader. But wise men will not expect much from 
a performance that needs a proclamation in the entrance: had 
your arguments been just, and your proofs clear, a reader might 
have been trusted to find them out. 

You proceed to complain of my “ manner of writing,” as being 
“ greatly fitted to deceive.” You apprehend, it seems, that. it 
may still have some influence, notwithstanding that you have so 
clearly and so entirely confuted it: which, if it does not betray 
a great degree of mistrust, is a very ill compliment to the un- 
derstanding of your readers. 

After this general charge, you go on to particular complaints, 
drawn up in form. 

The first is, my entitling my book “ A Vindication of Christ's 
“ Divinity ;” being so rude as to insinuate, that the men I have 
to deal with, are impugners of Christ’s divinity. I confess the 
charge; and am so far from thinking it a fault, that I have a 
second time very deliberately done the same thing in this very 
treatise. Till you give us a better account of our Lord’s divinity 
than you have hitherto done, I must persist in it: because it is 
very proper that the world be made justly sensible of your pre- 
varication, and indeed shameful banter, in a momentous article 
of the Christian faith. I use the word divinity in the plain and 
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usual sense of it, as the Christian Church hath long done. 1 
know of no divinity, but such as I have here defended. The 
other, falsely so called, is really none. While you maintain the 
principles you do, I must look upon you as impugners of Christ's 
divinity; well knowing, that the Christian Church in all ages 
would have thought the same of you, and that your doctrine was 
condemned as blasphemy long before Arius appeared ; and that, 
upon his first appearance, he and his adherents were charged, as 
you now are, and very justly, with denying the divinity of their 
God and Saviour@. 

You have invented a very soft name for it: it is not denying 
the divinity of Christ ; but it is differing about the “ particular 
“ manner of explication of that doctrine,” p. 4. Which pretence, 
like many others, has a great deal more of art than of solidity in 
it. Explaining a doctrine is one thing, explaining it away is 
quite another. There is some difference, for instance, between 
explaining the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and ex- 
plaining the ¢ezts relating to it in such a manner, as to make 
void the very doctrine itself. When Basilides, Valentinus, Cerdo, 
and Marcion, so interpreted Scripture, as wholly to destroy the 
supreme divinity of the Creator, or God of Israel; was this, 
think you, no more than differing concerning the “ particular 
“manner of explication of his divinity?’ They acknowledged, 
indeed, his divinity still; that is, in words, and in Scripture 
words too; but in a sense peculiar to themselves. The plain 
truth is, you and we differ about the sense of Scripture, in the 
question of Christ’s divinity. We find Christ’s divinity in our 
Bibles: you find not the doctrine there. Accordingly, we assert 
Christ’s divinity, and you deny it; that is, you deny the thing, 
and retain nothing but the mame. The difference then is, not 
concerning the manner of explaining our doctrine, (which with 
you is o doctrine,) but concerning the manner of explaining 
the texts which relate to it. You speak of Christ’s divinity 
however ; you have some awe and reverence for the language of 
the Church, though you have left her faith. Some concern you 
have also for your own characters, and for the interest of the 
cause you are engaged in; which can never prevail, no not with 
the populace, but under the benefit of a mask. If it be asked 
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why we have no such doctrine as that of the divinity of angels 
apd of magistrates, (called Gods in Seripture,) or why the divi- 
nity of Christ should be asserted, while the other is absolutely 
denied, I am persuaded you will be much at a loss for any satis- 
factory answer, upon your principles. It will be a vain thing for 
you to plead, that you assert as much of Christ’s divinity as 
Scripture hath asserted. For, were the fact really so, (as it 
certainly is not,) then indeed Scripture might justify you in your 
denial of Christ’s divinity; but it can never justify you in calling 
that divinity which, according to the language of the Church, 
and just propriety of speech, you yourseltes, as well as we, 
know to be none. 

You tell me, that the “whole and only design of the authors 
“ T oppose, has been, soberly, and in the fear of God, to collect 
‘“‘and consider what it is that our Saviour himself and _ his 
** Apostles have in Scripture taught us, concerning that doctrine, 
“* separate from the metaphysical hypotheses of fallible and con- 
“ ¢tentious men.” Now, to pass by the extraordinary civility of 
these reflections upon others, and the modesty of assuming so 
much to yourselves; as if you had no hypotheses, no metaphysical 
fancies, were never contentious, scarce fallible, like other men: 
waving this, yet give me leave to say, that be your designs ever 
so good, your intentions ever so sober, and your searches directed 
in the fear of God, if the result of all be, that you cannot find 
Christ’s divinity (properly so called) in Scripture, you ought not 
to pretend, either that you are advocates for Christ’s divinity, 
or that any man is to blame for charging you as impugners 
of it. 

You say further, that by the divinity of Christ, 1 mean my 
own particular metaphysical explication of it. A suggestion as 
false as it is mean. For neither is my sense any particular sense, 
but the common sense of all men, learned or unlearned, that know 
the difference between God and creature; neither is there any 
thing of metaphysics in it, more than there is in the declaration 
of the God of Israel, as often as he proclaimed himself to be God, 
(in opposition to such as were no Gods,) on the score of his 
almighty power, wisdom, greatness, and other divine perfections. 
However, supposing my account of the Son’s divinity to be 
metaphysical, is not your account of the Father’s divinity as 
metaphysical as the other? And if you, through your false meta- 
physics, exclude the Son from the one Godhead, I shall not be 
ashamed of making use of ¢rue metaphysics to correct your 
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errors, and to establish the Son’s divinity, upon the same foot 
whereon Scripture has fixed it. You might be ashamed to 
mention metaphysics, when every body knows that you have little 
else to rely upon, for the support of your novel doctrine®. Who 
sees not what a stress has been laid upon a false notion of the 
self-caistence of the Father, to degrade and separate his beloved 
Son from the one true Godhead? What batteries have you not 
raised against a proper sonship, from metaphysical reasonings, 
should I say, or reveries? That generation implies division, and 
necessary generation outward coaction ; that generation must be 
an act, and every act must mean choice ; that necessary agents 
are no agents, and necessary causes no causes ; that nothing indi- 
vidual can be communicated; that three persons must be three 
intelligent agents, and three intelligent agents, reciprocally, three 
persons ; that three agents cannot be one being, one substance, one 
Lord, or one God ; that there can be no medium between being 
and not being ; that inseparable union, without identical life, will 
not suffice to make two Persons one God; and that if there be 
identical life, then they are no longer ¢wo Persons ; nor can there 
be any equality or subordination ; that the same living God 
necessarily signifies the same individual intelligent agent, or 
Person; that God the Son must be either the same identical 
whole substance, or an homogeneous undivided part of the infinite 
substance, upon my principles; and that he can be neither ; and 
therefore not one and the same God with the Father. Here are 
metaphysics in great plenty, sufficient, one may think, to furnish 
out an ordinary schoolman. Nevertheless, we should not, on this 
account, be so unreasonable, as to censure either Dr. Clarke or 
his friends, for procuring all the real assistance they can from 
metaphysics ; true metaphysics being nothing else but true 
divinity: let but your reasonings be clear, solid, and pertinent, 
and we shall never find fault with them for being metaphysical. 
The truth is, you have pretended to metaphysics; but have 
betrayed very great mistakes in that part,as you have also done 
in your other pretences, relating to Scripture and antiquity. To 
return to the business of the title. 

You observe, very shrewdly, that you could with “much 
“ greater justice” (and yet you did not think it reasonable so to 
do) “have entitled your Reply, A Vindication of the Divinity of 
“God the Father Almighty.” Truly, if you had done it, you 
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would not have found me complaining of the injustice of it: for, 
what hurt could you have done to me or my cause, by making 
yourself ridiculous? I hope, therefore, you do not expect any 
thanks from me upon this head. You go on, however, seriously 
to shew, how you could have defended so conceited a title. You 
could have pleaded, that the “ denying the Father to be alone 
‘“‘ supreme in authority and dominion over all,” (in which con- 
sists the true notion of his divinity,) “is denying his divinity.” 
That is to say, you could have begged the main question, and 
have thereupon founded a charge against me, with the same, nay, 
greater justice, than | charge you with a plain matter of fact, 
no part of the main question between us. The question is, 
Whether the one true Godhead be common to Father and Son, or 
proper to the Father only? You have determined for the latter ; 
therefore you have struck the Son out of the one true Godhead, 
previously to our dispute; therefore you have denied his proper 
divinity: and the question now is, not whether you have denied 
it, (which is out of question,) but, whether you have justly denied 
it? If you see no difference between the two cases, I can only 
pity your confusion. Whether divinity, strictly so called, can be 
common to more Persons than one, remains to be considered. 
In the mean while, it is evident that you, by making it proper to 
the Father only, have denied the divinity of all besides. 

2. A second complaint is of a moffo in my titlepage: “1am 
‘¢ Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee to kick 
“‘ against the pricks.” Now, I thought a writer might be at 
liberty to follow his judgment or fancy in such a trifle as a motto, 
without being so solemnly called to account for it. But, it seems, 
this must be now brought to the bar, and deliberately scanned, 
« As if,” say you, ¥ the not receiving Dr. W.’s notions in meta- 
“« physics was persecuting Christ.” As if, say I, the abusing of 
metaphysics, to the destruction of a plain Scripture doctrine, and 
the undermining the Christian faith, were not, by a very easy 
figure, justly called the “ persecuting of Christ,” “ crucifying the 
‘“‘ Son of God afresh,” and “ putting him to an open shame.” 

Since I am called upon in this ease, I will tell you, so far as I 
remember, what I principally intended by the motto. 

1. One thing was, to intimate the great awe and dread which 
every man ought to have upon his mind, when he takes pen in 
hand to write in opposition to his Saviour’s Godhead, and with a 
formed design to deprive him of that worship and those divine 
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martyrs and confessors, by the whole Church of Christ for four- 
teen centuries at least, I doubt not to say seventeen. Whatever 
may be pleaded for disputing points of an inferior nature, and 
less set by ; this particularly is a cause not to be entered into 
without “fear and trembling,” by any pious man ; lest haply he 
be found to “ fight against God.” You may think, perhaps, you 
have no need of such caution: but for that very reason, I should 
be apt to conclude you have. 

2. Another thing intended by the mofio was, to insinuate, how 
impracticable and vain (in all probability) any attempt must be 
to defeat the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity; which has now 
stood the test for a long tract of centuries, though all imaginable 
endeavours and artifices have been from the beginning employed 
to overthrow it. A late writer® very well observes, that “ this 
“ foundation has been so upheld, that where the first institution 
“‘ were, as it were, sunk out of memory, by the weight of impure 
*‘ mixtures, as in the Greek Church; and where every other 
“ article of faith had received wounds by the innovations of 
“error, as in the Roman Church; yet all of them have ad- 
* hered to and preserved this main and fundamental point to 
“this day.” The same is likewise true of all the Churches 
of the Reformation: and God has visibly blasted and defeated 
all attempts against the eernal Godhead of our blessed Sa- 
viour. “It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 
So said a pious Father of the Church, applying it to this 
very case4, (one would think with a prophetic spirit,) thirteen 
hundred years ago. Such were then the sentiments of the 
wisest and best men of those times. They were fallible, they 
were men: but if ‘posterity, fallible as they, grow bold and 
daring, where the other would have trembled, let them look to 
it. They had the same Scriptures we have, and better helps for 
the understanding them: they had their faculties of discerning 
no less than we; and they spared no pains or care in their 
searches. This is a consideration of some moment, especially in 
a fundamental article. We should not, at least, go rashly into 
contrary sentiments, nor without plain Scripture to warrant it. 
We may be apt to flatter ourselves too much, and think we see 
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Tpds, ovde TO mvedpa TO Gyloy amo Ta- 
tpds kat viov. Epiphan. Ancor. cap. 
xiv, p. 20, 
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further than those before us; when in reality, perhaps, it is not 
that we have more sense than they, but that we want their piety. 

You tell me how carefully the men of your way have “ studied 
‘‘ the Scripture,”’ and how sincerely they have “ made use of all 
“the helps God has given them, to understand it rightly.” Be 
it so: and I do not know any one that can lay it to the charge 
of St. Paul, that he had not, in such a sense, sincerely studied the 
Scripture, or had not sincerely made use of the helps God had 
given him, though still a persecutor of Christ. However sincere you 
may have been, yet believe also that others, as sincere as you, 
have carefully studied the same Scriptures; and that the most 
eminent lights of the Christian Church in all ages, have as sincerely 
thought it their indispensable duty to pronounce an anathema upon 
the doctrine you give us, as you do that you ought to receive and 
follow it. We have nothing to do to inquire after your sincerity, 
of which God is judge. Neither civil judicatures, nor eccle- 
slastical courts, ever proceed upon that bottom. Our business 
is not to consider*the sincerity of the men, but the nature, 
quality, and tendency of the doctrine. There have been sincere 
Photinians, sincere Samosatenians, sincere Sabellians, sincere 
Papists, sincere Jews and Mahometans. And indeed, what sects 
are there that have not sincere men amongst them? The more 
sincere you are, the better it will fare with you at the great day 
of account. In the mean while, give us leave to be sincere too, 
in condemning heartily what we heartily disapprove. And let 
the sincerity of each be tried by the nature and quality of the 
cause you and we are engaged in, and by the strength of the 
evidence on either side ; on which, as I conceive, chiefly hangs 
the proof of our sincerity. You proceed’ to invective. “It 
“ concerns those who thus affect to sit in the seat of God, and to 
“ equal their own disputable notions with the express word of 
‘“* God, to consider a little more seriously what spirit they are 
“of.” But, laying aside childish wrath, let us argue this matter 


coolly and sedately with you. Is it “ affecting to sit in the seat. 


‘of God,” that we are doing our bounden duty in condemning 
false doctrine, or what we take to be such; and in * contending 
“ earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to the saints?” 
And how is it “ equalling our own disputable notions with the ex- 
“ press word of God,” when we stand up for the “ express word of 
“ God,” against those who appear to us to contradict and pervert it, 
in favour of their metaphysical conceits and ill-grounded hypotheses? 
What right have a few private men to claim express Scripture, and 
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to equal their own disputable notions with the “ express word of 
* God,” in opposition to the Christian world, as capable of judging 
what Scripture is, as they that so vainly boast of it! Charge us 
no more, so fondly, with “affecting to sit in the seat of God,” 
lest it be told you, in return, that there appears to be infinitely 
more pride, vanity, and arrogance, in a few private men sitting 
in judgment upon whole Churches, and throwing their hasty, 
ill-grounded censures upon Fathers, and Councils, and all the 
greatest and wisest men that have lived in past centuries, than 
any can be imagined in those whom you so injuriously reflect 
on; for no cause, but for honestly declaring their abhorrence of 
your novel and dangerous opinions, Surely we may presume, 
without “affecting to sit in the seat of God,” to think some 
very fallible men liable to errors: and when in fact it appears 
that they are so, we may presume, according to our bounden 
duty, to take all proper care to prevent such errors spreading. 
But enough has been said in vindication of a motto. 

3. A third complaint is of my unrighteous use of the term 
Arians, and Arianism. But that this censure of yours is very 
unrighteous may appear sufficiently from what I have elsewhere 
demonstrated‘, and may again, as occasion offers. In truth, it 
is complimenting you, to call you Arians; for you really come 
short of the old Arians, in more points than one, (as I shall 
observe hereafter,) and have not so honourable thoughts of God 
the Son, as the generality of the ancient Arians had. As to what 
you pretend about the “particular tenets of Arius,’ I shewed 
you long agof, that yours differ not in any thing material from 
them. You are pleased to say, that by my “ way of consequential 
* deductions the Fathers of the Council of Nice, and all their 
* Catholic predecessors, may with equal justice be charged with 
“ Arianism.” You mean, I suppose, provided in drawing conse- 
quences, no regard be had to what is plain or obscure, right or 
wrong, true or false. Such a consequential ways as this, never 
was my way; and, I hope, never will be: whether it be yours, 
we shall see. You are to prove, that the Council of Nice is 
chargeable with Arianism, upon my principles. I perceive, you 
are sanguine enough to undertake it; we are now to examine 
how you perform. 

€ Supplement to the case of Arian charging our adversaries with conse- 
Subscription, p. 313, &c. of this vol. quences, and also intimate in what 

f Defence, vol. i. p. 400. cases such a conduct is allowable or 


& See my Supplement, p. 325, &c. otherwise. 
of this volume, where I justify my 
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I must abridge your long tedious train of argument, to bring 
the parts nearer together, and to save myself the trouble of 
transcribing. But I will take care that your argument shall 
not lose a tittle of its force or strength; having indeed none to 
spare. 

“The Council of Nice, by asserting that the Son was not 
“« (moundels €€ ob« dvtwv) made or formed out of nothing, but 
“ (yevunbels éx tis odalas tod matpos) generated from the substance 
“< of the Father confessedly, did not mean either, that the 
«« Son ‘was (which is the first of Dr. W.’s two senses of the term 
‘* endividual) the same identical whole substance with the Father 
‘‘ —or (which is the Doctor’s other sense of the term endividual) 
“ that he was a homogencous undivided part of that infinite and 
“inseparable substance which is the Father’s But their 
‘“‘ meaning evidently was, that as one fire is lighted from another 
“ without any division, abscission, diminution, &c. so the Son was 
“ generated from the Father without any division, abscission, &c. 
« of the Father’s substance, or of his alone supreme authority and 
“« dominion over all. And this notion of theirs, because it supposes 
“ the Son to be———not the substance of the Father, but from the 
“« substance of the Father: and because it supposes the genera- 
“ tion of the Son to be an act of the Father and because it 
“ reserves inviolably to the Father his ad@evria, his alone supreme 
“ quthority and dominion over all, which makes him to be in the 
“ absolute sense, the one God: therefore, I say, this notion Dr. W. 
‘“‘is pleased to rank, among other things, under the head of 
“« Arianism.” 

This is the consequential thing, which you have been pleased 
to bring forth. The sum is thus: If Dr. W. supposes the Son 
to be a part of the Father’s substance, (which he does not,) and 
if the Nicene Council denies the Father and Son to be one un- 
divided substance, (which it doth not,) and if the Council supposes 
the eternal generation to be an act, in the sense of free choice, 
(which is a false supposition,) and if the Council supposes the 
Father alone to have supreme dominion over all, (which is an- 
other false supposition,) if these several false and groundless 
suppositions be evidently true; then Dr. W. by charging some 
persons with Arianism, who deserve it, has consequentially 
charged others also, who have not deserved it. That I may be 
certain of doing you justice, as to this marvellous thread of 
reasoning, I will come to particulars. 

In the first place, where do you find me saying that the Son 
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is either the “same identical” (that is, same, same) “ whole 
“ substance with the Father,” or an “undivided part of that 
‘‘ substance which is the Father’s?” I leave whole and parts» to 
those gentlemen of strong zmagination, who consider every thing 
in a corporeal way, under the notion of extension. All that I say 
is, that Father and Son are one undivided substance; which is 
also the sense of the Nicene Fathers. For, 

2. Where do you find that the Nicene Council ever supposes 
the Father and Son not to be one and the same undivided sub- 
stance? They say, é« tijs ovctas, from the substance of the Father : 
this is all you have to ground your cavil upon. But the Council 
supposes the Son to be both from the substance of the Father, 
and of the substance of the Father, and but one substance in both, 
because of the inseparable union and connection of both. The 
doctrine is plainly this, God of God, and both one God ; light of 
light, and both one light; substance of substance, and both one 
substance, This is the Catholic doctrine, which it is much easier 
to carp and cavil at, than to confute. I should take notice of 
your words, not woinfeis é€ ov« dvtwv, not made or formed out of 
nothing. Why do you here insert woim@els, and pretend to give 
the sense of the Council in a way wherein they never expressed 
it? Is it not to insinuate, that the Council imagined the Son to 
be made, or formed, only not out of nothing? One may believe 
that this was in your head, by your slily remarking, presently 
after, that Tertullian, Origen*, and Lactantius affirmed the 
same thing of angels and souls, as the Nicene Fathers did of the 
Son. Your report of every one of them is utterly false, (as shall 
be shewn in a proper place ;) but were it true, what is it to the 
Nicene Fathers, who were wiser men than to countenance any 
such detestable doctrine? What they meant by é« rijs ovoias tod 
matpos, is very plain from the Creed itself, and has been fully 


4 Kupias Ocds GoTep ovk eorre pépos, 
oUTws ovd€ Sdov, Emel TO OAoVv ek pepay 
€oTt. kal ovK épei Adyos mapabe-ac Oa 
Tov emt mao Gedy eivat ek pepav, dv 
Exaotoy ov dvvara Gmep Ta GAXa pepy. 
Orig. contr. Cels. p. 18. 

i Quemadmodum lumen de lumine, 
et utrumque unum lumen, sic intelli- 
gatur sapientia de sapientia, et utrum- 

ue una sapientia: ergo et una essen- 
tia, quia hoc est ibi esse quod sapere 
——- Pater et Filius simul una sapientia 
quia una essentia, et singillatim sapi- 


entia de sapientia, sicut essentia de 
essentia. August. de Trin. lib. vii. 
cap. 1, 2. p. 855. 

Consilium de consilio, et voluntas 
de voluntate, sicut substantia de sub- 
stantia, sapientia de sapientia. Ibid. 
lib. xv. cap. 20. p. 904. 

See other examples of the same way 
of speaking, collected by Petavius de 
Trin. lib. vi. cap. 10. p. 351. 

k See Origen fully vindicated in 
this respect by Huetius Origenian. 
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explained and vindicated! from misconstructions. The sum of 
what they intended was, that the Son was not from nothing, 
nor from any extraneous substance, but from the substance of 
the Father; as light streaming out from light, but without 
division, or abscission, or diminution; being eternally in the 
Father, as well as from him, and inseparably included with him. 
Indeed, the Arians invidiously charged them with making the 
Son a part of the Father's substance™, as you also are pleased to 
charge me. Which is to me an argument that my notion is still 
the same with that of the Nicene Fathers, and yours not different 
from that of the Arians. 

3. Where do you find that the Council ever supposes the 
generation of the Son to be an act, in your sense of act? The 
Council has not a word about act, that I know of: nor, if it had, 
would it be at all to your purpose. The question about ac¢ will 
depend upon another question, viz. Whether the Council in- 
tended an eternal or temporal generation? Upon either sup- 
position, I can allow the generation to be an act; but not in 
your novel sense of act, in both eases. Suppose it eternal, then 
the generation was an act; but in the ancient sense of act and 
necessary agency: as the swn was supposed to act in generating 
rays; fountains to act in generating streams; the mind to act 
in generating thoughts; trees to act in generating branches; 
bodies to act in generating effluvia, vapours, or perfumes; the 
earth to act in generating fruits; and the like. No matter 
whether, in strictness, these kinds of generations should be 
called acts: they are such as the ancients called so; and when 
we are interpreting the ancients, we must attend to the ancient 


1 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 544,545. Bull. D.F. p.114. Athanas. p. 224, 
895. Eusebius of Nicomedia may be an evidence of the meaning of ex ris 
ovcias, (while he is endeavouring to expose it,) by what he uses as parallel, 
and what as opposite to it. 


Parallel. Opposite. 
°EE a’rov, dw adtod, as dv pépos | Ths picews ris dyevynrou pn) peTEeXov. 
avrov, } €& dmoppoias ths ovcias. "Erepov ty pvoet kat tH Suvdpec. 
Eyew thy ravrérnta THs pices. Kriorov. 
dvais ex ris picews. ‘Yr’ avrov yeyovds. 
BovAnpare yevopevos.. 





Euseb. Nicomed. apud Theod. lib. i. cap. 6. p. 24. 


Some of these expressions which Eusebius uses as parallel, are put invi- 
diously and injuriously. But still, we may see what in the main was the 
Catholic sense of the phrase, through the false colours whereby he hoped to 
expose it. ; 

m See Arius’s Letter. Apud Theod. E. H. lib.i, cap.5. And Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. Theod. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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sense of words. Necessary acts were then called acts; and 
therefore no wonder if eternal generation was looked upon as an 
eternal act. But, suppose the Council intended only temporal 
generation, (as some have thought, and it seems not improbable,) 
then I readily allow it to be an act, even in your sense of choice ; 
as much as was the Son’s generation of the blessed Virgin. But 
then I insist upon it, that the Nicene Fathers maintained the 
Son’s eternal and necessary existence, antecedent to the genera- 
tion ; which is a doctrine opposite to yours, as light to darkness. 

4.In the last place, where do you find one word of the 
Father’s alone supremacy of dominion in the Nicene decrees? 
This is purely a fiction of your own, without the least shadow of 
a reason for it. Do you find the Nicene Fathers telling you of a 
sovereign producing to himself a subject, or of a lord and master 
producing a servant? Is it subject of sovereign, very subject of 
very sovereign ; instead of God of God, very God of very God ? 
You will see that one is of the other, not that one is above 
the other. If the Father be there called Almighty, (mavroxparwp,) 
yet they understood the Son to be Almighty of Almighty, (xavro- 
Kpdtwp €k tavtoxpdtopos",) as well as God of God: all perfec- 
tions common to both, only not coordinately ; the Father having 
his perfections from none, the Son having the same perfections 
Srom him; equal in every thing, but still deriving that very 
equality. If this be the ai@evria you speak of, the thing is true, 
but not pertinent ; if you mean more, it may be pertinent, but it 
is not ¢rue; nor have you a syllable of proof for it, either in 
Scripture or antiquity. 

We have now seen how well you have acquitted yourself in 
the consequential way, under this article; not quite so well, 


‘ I think, as before in your charge upon me as denying the 


Father’s divinity. I must do you the justice to say, that you 
can sometimes manage an argument to greater advantage: or if 
you could not, I should have made it my resolution not to 
exchange a word more with you. How you came to perform 
so much below yourself, here in your Preface, I know not; 
except it be, that your passions were more deeply engaged in 
this part than in the rest. To proceed. 

4. A fourth head of complaint is, that I have “ talked about 
“calling in question a fundamental article of religion.” I 
have so; and, I pray, where is the offence of so doing? Your 


M Tlavroxpdropa ék mavrokpatopos. ei, dpyxer Kal Kparei Kal 6 vids. Athan: 
Tavrev yap, Sv apxet 6 marnp kai kpa- Eapos. Fid. p. 99. 
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first reason against it lies in these words; “as if the first article 
‘of the Creed was not as fundamental as the second.” But 
who are they that set the first and second articles at variance 
with each other, when for fourteen centuries, and more, they 
have agreed most amicably together? Do not be surprised, when 
I tell you, that you are the men that impugn the /irst article, by 
impugning the second. I have learned from the jirst article, that 
God is a Father: which, in the sense of the Christian Church, 
and according to the intention of the compilers of the Creeds°, 
supposes him to have a SonP ; a coeternal, coequal, and coessen- 
tial Son, of the same nature with him. And I readily submit the 
case to the pious and considerate reader to judge of, whether 
I, who, among the other perfections and glories of the Father, 
reckon this for one, that he has always had with him so great 
and so divine a Son4, equal to himself; or you, who, out of the 
abundance of your metaphysics, contrive to rob him of that 
superlative glory, shew the greater zeal and concern for the 
honour of God the Father. The Pagans, I know, thought 
it very much for the honour of their supreme God, to have other 
Gods under him. This they looked upon as an article of 
grandeur, and the very top of magnificence’. But Christians 
never talked at this rate: they thought it most for the honour 
of the supreme Father to have a Son, equal to him in nature, and 
one God with him. You go on to another exception: “ As if an 
“ article’s being fundamental, was a reason why———even the 
‘“‘ most learned and able men should by no means be suffered to 
“‘ consider or inquire what this fundamental article is.” You 
have very little reason to use this kind of talk with me; because, 
when I first entered into conference with you, my whole design 
and desire was, to have the thing amicably debated betwixt us, 





© See my Sermons, p. 188 of this 
volume: Bull. Judic. Eccl. p. 36, &c.; 
Stillingfleet, Trin. cap. ix. p. 229. 

P Ilarépa rov Gedy dvopdcaper, iva 
dpa T@ voeiy Tarépa, vono@pev Kal Tov 
vidy. viod yap kal marpos ovdéy éote 
peragd trav dvtav. Cyril. Hieros. p. 
114. Bened. 

Kcclesize fides solum verum Deum 
Patrem confessa, confitetur et Chris- 
tum. Hilar. p. 1006. Bened. 

Patrem cum audis, Filit intellige 
Patrem, qui filius supradictz sit imago 
substantie. Ruffin. Symb. p. 540. 

4 Adgéa viod €x Tiss marpds adrod: 
Kat madw viod dSofafouevov, peyddws 


Tysarat 6 TOU TogOUTOY TaTHp ayabod. 
Cyril. Hieros. p. 87. Bened. 

S<Bopev ye tov warépa, Gavpacorres 
adrod Tov vidv, Adyov, Kai codiay, Kat 
GAnOevav, kai Sixaocvvny, kat mavta 
dep etvat pepabnkapev Tov vidv Tov 
Ge0d, otra Oy Kal Tov yevnOevra amo 
Tov rowovrou marpés. Orig. contr. Cels. 
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Soc Filii dignitas sit Paterna ; 
et gloriosus auctor sit, ex quo is, qui 
tali gloria sit dignus, extiterit. Hilar. 
p- 832. 

r Onatus apud Stob. Eccl. Phys. 
cap. 3. Plotinus Enn. ii. lib. ix. cap. 9. 
p. 207. 
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and with egual freedom on both sides, in a private way, without 
troubling the press. And though the article I am defending be 
a fundamental one, yet it was never such to me, till I had well 
examined it: nor do I expect it should be such to you, without 
the like method. However, there is a great deal of difference 
between settling one’s own private faith, and undertaking to 
publish and propagate the same among others. While a man 
pretends no further than to judge for himself, he ought to rest 
unmolested, to enjoy the freedom of his own private sentiments, 
wherein others are not concerned. But when he endeavours to 
draw disciples after him, the case is altered; and it then be- 
comes the common concern of all that have truth at heart, and 
more especially of those who are the appointed guardians of 
the Christian faith, to be upon the watch against seducers, and 
to interpose their seasonable offices to prevent the growth of any 
dangerous error. There must be some public restraints to hinder 
conceited men from venting cruditics ; as well as a just and due 
regard to the interests of truth, if any man, with sobriety and 
modesty, has any new thing to offer. Where to fix the true 
medium between liberty and restraint is not my business here 
to inquire: I think, our governors in Church and State have 
already fixed it, beyond all reasonable exception. But to 
return. 

Let those learned and able men you speak of consider and 
examine, that they may find out the ¢ruth; and when they have 
done, defend it. But if the result of their inquiries is the em- 
bracing and propagating of errors; be they ever so learned or 
able, they must be rebuked and reproved for it. What if a 
learned Jew or a deist, after examining and considering, thinks 
it right and just to reject, and openly to vilify the Christian re- 
velation? May he not therefore be told that his labours have 
been ill laid out, and that his infidelity is a very great, a very 
unpardonable crime? And if another, after inquiry, sets himself 
publicly to oppose any momentous article of the Christian faith ; 
it is the duty and the business of those that know better, and of 
those that are in authority, to stand up for the true religion, 
and to use all proper means for its preservation. What would 
have become of the Christian faith, if such learned and able men 
as Praxeas, Noétus, Paul of Samosata, Photinus, Arius, Eu- 
nomius, Apollinarius, &c. had not been vigorously opposed, and 
_ expelled the Christian Church? Errors once entered have been 
_ sometimes kept in by the same methods, as truth hath been 
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preserved ; just as the banks intended to keep out the waters, if 
once overflowed, serve afterwards to keep them in: which is yet 
no argument, | suppose, for having no banks at all, or for throw- 
ing all open to inundations. You add, “as if taking great pains 
" to find out the sense and meaning of a doctrine, was 
‘* calling in question the doctrine itself :” which I have answered 
above. In your next words, you betray an unbecoming heat, 
which should be avoided always, if you desire to see clear. 
“ Wonderful,” you say, “ that the very foundations of all 
“ religion and of all truth should be thus turned into ridicule by 
“men of learning, without their perceiving what they are doing!” 
A heinous and heavy charge; not upon me, not upon a few 
private men, but upon the Church of Christ in all ages, and upon 
the best men of it. For, what is it, I beseech you, that you are 
here so severely declaiming against, under the opprobrious name, 
of “ turning all religion into ridicule?” I say, what is it, but the 
Church’s acknowledging that there are fundamentals in religion, 
and her defending those fundamentals, in such a way as Christ 
and his Apostles have taught her, against all opposers? Be you 
ever so able or so learned, (which I dispute not,) yet we know, 
that if an angel from heaven comes to teach us any other doctrine 
than what we have received from Scripture, we have St. Paul’s 
warrant for pronouncing an anathema upon that and him. You 
will say, no doubt, that you have truth and Scripture on your 
side. Well: that is saying something, if you can make it good : 
it is the very point which we are going to try. In the mean 
while, argue not against the properest methods of defending 
and preserving the ¢ruth, (which are undoubtedly right and 
good, in the general,) but shew, if you are able, that there is 
something particular in the present case, to put a bar to the 
general rule. | 

5. The last article of complaint is, my ‘‘ artificially concealing 
*‘ fram the reader the true and indeed only material point in 
** question, and amusing him with matters of a quite different 
** kind.” In this affected charge, (which, I am unwilling to say, 
you do not believe one word of,) I blame not so much the 
injuriousness of it, since it is too weak to do hurt, as the indis- 
cretion. Might you not have been content to set out upon a new. 
foot, and, as it were, silently and unobserved, to alter the terms 
of the question ; but you must begin with laying your sin at my 
door, and charging me with the very fault which you are, that 
instant, committing? I will shew you, first, that my manner of 
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stating the main question was right: and I shall afterwards tell 
you what I have to say to yours; which in reality (when stripped 
of its ambiguity) is not different from mine. All my labour and 
endeavour was, to bring the dispute to this short question, 
Whether the Son of God be a precarious being, that is, a creature 
or no’? This was the only point I was concerned for; being 
that upon which all the rest turn. There therefore I laid the 
stress; making it my business to confute whatever I could find 
in Dr. Clarke’s pieces tending to degrade the Son of God into 
precarious existence, or to make a creature of him. If this point 
be but once secured, that the Son is no creature, but necessarily 
existing; the Doctor may go on talking of supremacy, and what- 
ever else he pleases; they are incidental points only, and must 
either fall of course, or else be understood in a sense consistent 
with the resolution of the other question. : 

You are sensible of this yourself; and therefore you all the 
way resolutely dispute with me the point of the Son’s necessary 
existence, as much as the other point of the Father’s supremacy : 
you are as resolute in denying the Son to be one God with the 
Father ; you are scrupulous as to calling him Creator, and never 
directly assert his creating of the world by his own power, or his 
coeternity. In short, you dispute every thing with me that is 
pleaded to exempt him from the number of precarious beings, or 
creatures. Were it not for this, you should be permitted to talk 
of the Father’s supremacy as much as you pleased, and to make 
sense of it at leisure. Indeed, the determining of the point of 
supremacy, and how it is to be held, depends entirely upon the 
other question; which is therefore the main question betwixt us. 
Do but allow me, that the Son is no creature, that he exists not 
precariously, but necessarily, that he is one God with the Father, 
that he is properly Creator, and by his own power, with other 
the like things; and you shall then go on, without let or 
hinderance, in your talk of the supremacy. Now then, will you 
please to answer me: Do you understand the supremacy in a 
sense which you believe consistent with the points which I 
maintain, viz. the Son’s necessary existence, uncreatedness, &c.? 
If you do, the dispute is ended; go on and prosper with so 
Catholic a notion of the supremacy. Or do you understand the 
supremacy in a sense not consistent with those other points which 


8 See my Supplement, p. 324. &c. Clarke, and his disciples, that they 
of this vol. where I have shewn nine do by immediate and necessary conse- 
several ways, from the writings of Dr. quence make the Son a creature. 
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I maintain? If this be the case, (as I presume it is,) then do 
not pretend that those other points are not material; for, by 
maintaining them, I overthrow your pretended supremacy, as 
much as you, by maintaining the supremacy, design to overthrow 
the Church’s faith: and so it matters not, whether the main 
question be put into your terms or mine; since both, in reality, 
come to the same thing. Only there is this difference in the 
ease; my way of stating the main question is plain and clear ; 
yours, obscure and ambiguous: mine is fitted to instruct and 
inform; yours, to perplex and confound a reader: mine is proper 
to bring the debate to a short and clear issue ; yours, to protract 
and lengthen out a dispute: in a word, mine is sincere and open, 
like that of a man that knows his cause is good; yours is falla- 
cious and disguised, as of one that is diffident of his cause, and 
is retiring behind the curtain. You will have the question put 
thus: Whether the Father alone hath supreme authority, sovereignty, 
and dominion over all? When this is stripped of ambiguity and 
chicane, I suppose it will fall into mine. You determine in the 
affirmative. The Son then is naturally a sudject of the Father, 
and the Father is his sovereign Lord and Ruler. He has an 
absolute right over him, to call him to account, to reward him, 
if he does well, to punish him, if he does amiss. This all men 
understand to be implied in supreme dominion; a right and 
power over subjects, to compel, constrain, and punish, as occasion 
serves ; and in short, to bridle them at pleasure. Is this your 
meaning? Pray then, where is the difference between saying it, 
and calling God the Son a creature ? 

And, do you imagine that you have any the least syllable of 
proof of such alone dominion, either in Scripture or antiquity ? 
Yet there is certainly no medium between this and what I 
assert of the equality of Father and Son. They are either 
naturally and strictly equal; or else one is injinitely superior 
to the other, as God and creature. Well: be the consequences 
what they will, you are attempting to prove your point syllogisti- 
cally after this manner : 

“If the Father never acts in subjection to the will of any 
“other person, and every other person acts in subjection to 
‘his will; then the Father alone is the one supreme Governor 
* of the universe. 

“ But it is fact that the Father never acts in subjection, &c. 
“ and that every other person acts in subjection, &c. 

“ Therefore, &c.” 
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This is the wonderful demonstration; lame and deficient in 
every part. ‘To prove that the Father alone hath supreme 
dominion, &c. you should shew, not only that all other persons 
act in subjection, (for an equal may act in subjection to an equal, 
or even to an inferior, as our Lord acted in subjection to Joseph 
and Mary, and washed his disciples’ feet,) but that they are really 
subject, and under his absolute power and authority. Your 
reasonings therefore on this head amount only to what the 
Schools call cgnoratio elenchi; proving beside the question, or 
talking wide of the purpose. And how easy is it for a man to 
fill a book with quotations, as you have done, that can be con- 
tent with any thing, however fureign to the question! You have 
proved, that the Son acted sometimes a ministerial part, or that 
he submitted to an inferior office: this is all that you have 
proved; and it is no more than I would have readily granted 
you, without quoting so much as a single Father for it. You 
are not advanced one tittle towards the proof of what you intend, 
that the Father and Son naturally have not one common do- 
mimon. I affirm that they have; and that at the very same 
time that the Son is executing any inferior office, he is still Lord 
of the whole universe, in common with the Father ; and that their 
dominion over all is one and the same undivided dominion, as 
they are one God and one Lord. You would gladly slip upon us 
supremacy of dominion, instead of supremacy of order, or office. 
Instead of saying that the Father alone has his supreme do- 
minion from none, you pretend that he alone has supreme do- 
minion; to make two dominions where there is but one. You 
play with the ambiguous word authority, that you may have 
something to blind the readers with: while you quote Fathers 
‘who affirmed it in one sense, and you intend it in another. Auc- 
tortias is often no more than paternitas, with the Latin Fathers, 
as auctor is pater: but you are wresting it to the sense of 
dominion. The like use you make of the equivocal word dignity ; 
which is of order, or office, or dominion, or nature; and you 
artificially blend and confound all together. None, I hope, can 
be imposed upon by such weak fallacies, but they that want their 
faculties of discerning. Let the reader carefully distinguish ¢hree 
things, and he will then be able of himself to unravel all your pre- 
tences, and to throw off that studied confusion which you are 
labouring to introduce in a plain thing. 

1, Supremacy of nature, or supremacy of perfection, is to be 
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possessed of all perfection, and the highest excellency possible: 
and this is to be God. There is nothing of this kind but what 
is common to Father and Son; who are therefore one God 
supreme. And as supremacy of dominion and sovereignty (pro- 
perly so called) over all creatures (as soon as they exist) is 
included in it, and consequent upon it; Father and Son have 
one common and undivided sovereignty over all; the constant 
doctrine of antiquity. 

2. Supremacy of order consists in this; that the Father has 
his perfections, dominion, &c. from none; but the Son from the 
Father. All that the Son has, is referred up to the Father, and 
not vice versa. This kind of supremacy is of the Father alone : 
and the Son’s subordination, thus understood, is very consistent 
with his equality of nature, dominion, perfection, and glory, ac- 
cording to all antiquity. 

3. Supremacy of office. This by mutual agreement and vo- 
luntary economy, belongs to the Father: while the Son out of 
voluntary condescension submits to act mznisterially, or in 
capacity of mediator. And the reason why the condescending 
part became God the Son, rather than God the Father, is because 
he is a Son, and because it best suits with the natural order 
of Persons, which had been inverted by a contrary economy. 
These things being fixed and settled, there will be no difficulty in 
replying to any thing you have offered, or can offer in this cause. 
You may amuse us with Scripture and Fathers: but every man 
sees, before this time, where the whole pinch of the controversy 
lies; you think the Unity of the Godhead, as we teach, is not 
consistent with the distinction of persons, order, and offices. 
While you pretend to be disputing against me, you are really 
disputing against the standing doctrine of the ancient churches, 
from some concessions which they made, and in which I agree 
with them. And your way is to wrest and strain some principles, 
maintained both by them and me, to a sense repugnant with their 
other known doctrines. If you can prove any thing, we are 
ready to hear you: if you cannot, it is high time to desist from 
an impracticable attempt, that can bring nothing in the end, 
but shame and confusion to as many as engage in it. I take no 
notice of your reflections upon my hardiness, as you call it, (in 
denying what no good Catholic ever affirmed,) and my metaphy- 
sical excursions, and my fixing names of reproach. It will be seen 
in the sequel who are most remarkable for hardiness, who make 
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excursions, and who reproach, not their brethren only, and the 
whole Church of Christ, but the Lord of heaven and earth, the 
living God ; to whom be honour and glory, now and for ever. 

That the reader may not imagine our dispute to be any thing 
new, or that you have advanced any thing beyond what the 
ancient Arians and Eunomians vainly endeavoured in the same 
cause; I shall just give him a specimen of what some of the 
Fathers of that time answered to the same pretences which you 
are now reviving. When Eunomius had been magnifying the 
Father, as alone subject to none, on purpose to degrade and 
depress the Son, under the notion of a subject; the great Basil 
rebukes him, for thereby reducing God the Son to the condition 
of a creature, in these words: “ Forasmuch as there are two 
“ things, the creature and the Godhead, and the creature is 
“ordained to subjection and servitude, while the Godhead is 
“regnant and paramount; is it not manifest, that he that de- 
“ prives (the Son) of the honour of absolute dominion, (Seororeias,) 
“ and casts him down to the meanness of servitude, does at the 
*‘ same time rank him with the rest of the creationt?” 

Gregory Nyssen thus more at large answers the Kunomian 
pretence, of the alone supremacy. I shall give it in English only, 
because of its length, and to save myself trouble. 

‘He (Eunomius) says, that the Father has no sharer (uepirnv) 
“in glory with him: wherein he says the truth, though he 
“ knows not what he says. For the Son doth not share (or 
‘¢ divide) the glory with the Father; but he has the Father’s 
“¢ whole glory, as the Father has also the whole glory of the Son. 
“ For thus he said, speaking to the Father, Al/ mine are thine, 
and thine are mine, John xviii——He who is heir of all things, 
“ who is Creator of the worlds, who shines out from the glory of 
** the Father, and together with it, and in himself, carries the 
‘* express image of the Father’s hypostasis; he has all things 
“ whatsoever the Father himself hath, and is also Lord of all 
* power. Not that the majesty passes away from the Father ; 
“ but it abides with him, and at the same time rests upon the 
“Son. For while he is in the Father, he is together with his 
“ whole power, in the Father: and as he hath the Father in 
“ himself, he must contain the whole power and authority of the 
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* Father. For, he has the entire Father in himself, and not a 
“« mart only: wherefore having the Father entire, he must haye 
“his authority also entire. What then does Eunomius mean 
“by pretending that the Father has no consort in (power or) 
** authority ? He says, there is one only God, Supreme Ruler 
“‘ (mavroxpdtwp). If he means a Father, by the name of Supreme 
“ Ruler, he says the same as we do, and nothing contrary: but 
‘‘ if he means it of any Supreme Ruler that is not a Father ; he 
“may preach up circumcision, if he pleases, along with his other 
“ Jewish tenets: the faith of Christians looks to a Father. 
“'The Father indeed is all and every thing, he is Most High, 
“ Supreme Ruler, King of kings, and Lord of lords ; whatever 
“ titles sound high or great, they are the Father’s own: and all 
“things that are the Father’s belong to the Son. Allow but 
“this, and we admit the other. But if, instead of a Father, 
“ he introduces another kind of Supreme Ruler ; his doctrine is 
“ Judaism: or he strikes in with Plato’s sentiments. For they 
“say, that that philosopher also taught that there is a certain 
‘‘ supreme Creator and Maker of some inferior Gods. As there- 
“ fore a Jew or a Platonist, though he admits a supreme Governor, 
‘is yet no Christian, as not believing in a Father: so also Eu- 
“ nomius does but belie his profession, while, when his doctrine 
“is either Judaism or Paganism, he pretends to the name of 
“ Christianity.” 

I have recited thus much out of Gregory Nyssen, (who in the 
same place" has a great deal more to the same purpose,) to give 
the reader a just notion of Christian and Catholic principles. 
For this acute writer has really hit the true point of difference 
between the Catholics and their adversaries; whether Pagans, 
Jews, or heretics. It lay chiefly in the acknowledging, or the 
not acknowledging a true and proper Father in the Godhead. 
Pagans, Jews, Sabellians, Samosatenians, Arians, Eunomians, 
&e. all denied it: while there was no true Catholic but strenu- 
ously contended for it. Hence it was manifest, that the Arians 
were the innovators, in endeavouring to introduce a Creator and 
a creature, a Sovereign and a subject, instead of a Father and 
a Son. They professed the relation in words, but in reality they 
disowned it. The considering God as a Father, in a just and 
proper sense, (as the ancients always did,) is breaking the neck 
of Arianism at once. It gives a quite different turn, from what 
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very name of Son is sufficient. 


q x Inaniter tibi visum est, male in- 
__ telligendo, ad tuum sensum velle rec- 
titudinem symboli retorquere, et inde 
prescribere sancte fidei Catholice, 
ge in symbolo non omnia dicta sunt 

e Filio, que sunt dicta de Patre: 
cum utique propterea plenitudo divi- 
_‘*Qitatis, quantum oportebat, debuerit 
in origine commendari, quia non de- 
buit aliter in prole cognosci. Cum 
enim quisque se dicit credere in Deum 
Patrem omnipotentem, hoc ipsum quod 
in Deum Patrem dicit, sicut in eo ve- 
ritatem naturalis divinitatis, ita veri- 
tatem naturalis quoque Paternitatis, 
et ex hac veritatem naturalis etiam 
generationis ostendit.——Totum igitur 
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_ they aim at, to all their pretences of the Father being the only 
e* God, the highest, &c. For none who believed God to have a 
__ Son, (properly so called,) could ever be fools enough to imagine 
that such expressions were intended in opposition to him. On the 
contrary, they always understood, that magnifying the Father 
was at the same time magnifying the Son too: their relation 
being so close and intimate, that whatever perfections belonged 
to one, must of course be supposed common to both. He who 
reads the Fathers that lived before or after the Council of Nice, 
with this key, will find them clear and consistent throughout ; 
and will the less wonder at the exceeding great offence taken 
against Arius, for attempting to divide Father and Son; and 
indeed to divest the one of his Paternity, (according to the 
Catholic sense of it,) and the other of his Filiation. 
is a late writer, of the fifth and sixth centuries; but a judicious 
man, and well instructed in the true and ancient principles of 
the Christian Church ; especially in regard to our present sub- 
ject: wherefore I shall close this, with an account from him*; 
not because of his authority, but because what he says is true 
and just, and very well expressed, in his comment on the Creed, 
written in opposition to the Arians of that time. 
this, that whatever high things are said of the Father in the 
Creed, are to be understood to belong equally to the Son: and 
there was no need of any more particular application, since the 


Fulgentius 


The sum is 


in se habet illa generatio divina, quic- 
quid in se habet Dei Patris externa 
substantia. Proinde sufficiebat ut di- 
ceretur de Patre solo, quicquid equa- 
liter intelligendum esset in Filio. 
Pater enim sic omnipotentem Filium 
genuit, sicut est ipse Pater omnipo- 
tens ; sic universorum Creatorem, sicut 
ipse wniversorum Creator est ; sic 
regem seculorum, sicut ipse rex secu- 
lorum est; sic immortalem et invisi- 
bilem, sicut ipse immortalis est et in- 
visiilis. Omnia igitur, que Deo 
Patri dantur in symbolo, ipso uno 
Filtt nomine naturaliter tribuuntur et 
Filio. Fulgent. Fragm. xxxvi. pag. 
652, &c. 
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DEFENCE OF SOME QUERIES 


RELATING TO 


DR. CLARKE’S SCHEME OF THE HOLY TRINITY: 


IN ANSWER TO 


THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S REPLY. 





Compare the following Texts : 


I am the Lord, and there is none The Word was God, John i. 1. 
else, there is no God beside me, Isa. Thy throne, O God, Heb. i. 8. 
xlv. 5. Christ came, who is over all, God 
Is there a God beside me? yea, there | blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
is no God; I know not any, Isa. xliv.8.| Who, being in the form of God, 
I am God, and there is none like | Phil. ii. 6. 
me; Isa. xlvi.g. Before me there was Who being the brightness of his 
no God formed, neither shall there be | glory, and the express image of his 
after me, Isa. xhii. ro. person, Heb. i. 3. 








QUERY I. 


Whether all other beings, besides the one Supreme God, be not ea- 
cluded by the teats of Isaiah, (to which many more might be 
added,) and consequently, whether Christ can be God at all, 
unless he be the same with the Supreme God ? 


Your general answer to this Query is, that the texts of 
Isaiah expressly and uniformly speak of a Person; and there- 
fore all other persons, besides the He, the J, the Me, are ex- 
cluded from being what He, who there speaks, declares himself 
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alone to be. To which I reply, first, that the exclusive terms 
need not be interpreted with any such rigour: and secondly, 
that they ought not, because such interpretation leads you into 
absurdities which you have not been able to answer. 

1. I say, exclusive terms are not always to be interpreted with 
such rigour, as to leave no room for ¢acit exceptions, such as 
reason and good sense will easily supply. 

Matth. xi. 27. speaking of the Person of the Son, says, ‘‘ No 
“one knoweth the Father but the Son.” Doth it therefore 
follow, that no Person but the Son, no, not the Father himself, 
knows the Father ? 

So, 1 Cor. ii. 11. “The things of God knoweth no one, but 
“the Spirit of God;” no Person but he. Doth it therefore 
follow, that neither the Father nor the Son knoweth the things 
of God as much as the Holy Spirit ? 

Rev. xix. 12. it is said of the Son of God, that he had a name 
written, that “no one (ovdels) knew, but he himself.” Doth it 
therefore follow, that neither the Father nor Holy Ghost knew it? 
See more instances of like kind in my fourth Sermon. I say 
then, that exclusive terms are not always to be interpreted up to 
the utmost rigour: and there are many reasons why they should 
not be so interpreted in this particular case ; as I have shewn at 
large in the same Sermon. 

2. I am next to observe, that such interpretation, in the 
present case, has led you into absurdities which you have not 
been able to answer. For, if the Son be excluded at all, by 
those texts of Isaiah, and others of like kind, he is entirely 
excluded. He cannot be another God, all other Gods being ex- 
cluded by those texts; and you will not admit that he is the 
same God: since therefore he is not another God, nor the same 
God, it follows, upon your principles, that he is no God. That 
the texts exclude not only all other supreme Gods, but absolutely 
all other Gods, I prove, not barely from the force of the exclusive 
terms, but from the scope, drift, and intent of those texts ; which 
was to exclude inferior as well as supreme Deities; and to leave 
no room for ¢dolatry; which might be consistent with paying 
sovereign worship (to use your phrase) to the God of Israel. You 
take a great deal of pains to wind yourself off; or rather, to 
shew how much you can have to say, when you have nothing to 


i i reply. You tax me with quibbling in the word beings, as standing 





in the Query: which is a rebuke that comes late, now you are 
answering, not my Queries, but my Defence. However, since 
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all other Gods are by me shewn to be excluded, and not all other 
Persons, the expression is just, and no other but what should be. 
You observe, next, that the Son cannot be the same God with 
the Father on any but Sabellian principles: which is begging 
the question. It is sufficient to say, that the Fathers in general 
(as we shall see hereafter) acknowledged both to be one God, and 
not one Person. You cite Kusebius* as your voucher, that the 
words of Isaiah, (“besides me there is no God,”) denote one 
Person. When you look again into Eusebius, you will find that 
the words are Marcellus’s not EKusebius’s: though little depends 
upon them either way. You have another piece of a quotation 
from Eusebius, p. 4, where he makes it Sabellianism, to say 
that the Father and Son are év kai r airiv, one and the same 
thing. Add, as Kusebius there does, dvdéuact pev duaddpors, &e. 
under different names only; and then I condemn it for Sabel- 
hianism, as well as Eusebius. Your quoting Tertullian in this 
case is very extraordinary; when every body knows that he 
makes Father and Son one God, in the very same treatise where 
he is confuting the Sabellians; that is, the Praxeans, men of the 
same principles with those of Sabellius. Was Tertullian then a 
Sabellian? Ridiculous! You have a further shift, (but still in the 
way of retorting, not answering,) that I myself when I come to 
explain, do not in reality make the Son to be the same God, but 
only to be in his substance undivided. Add, from the Father 
as his Head, and consubstantial with him; and then I insist 
upon it, that he is therefore the same God with the Father, 
upon the certain and standing principles of all Catholic an- 
tiquity. 

But what becomes of the difficulty all this while, which it 
concerned you to answer? You were to tell us, whether the Son 
(since he is not the same God) be another God, or no God. You 
say, he is not another God, in that sense wherein the Father is : 
that is your meaning. But if he be received as an object of 
worship, he is then God in such a sense, as none but the God of 
Israel was, and must either be the same God, or another God. 
By your argument, the Jews might have admitted as many 
inferior Gods as they pleased, consistent with the first command- 
ment; for that would not have been admitting other Gods, because 
not Gods in the same sense. So you leave a gap open to all 
manner of idolatry. You say further, that the texts do not 


_a Euseb. Eccl. Theol. lib. ii, cap. 19. p. 133: 
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exclude Moses from being a God unto Pharaoh, nor magistrates, 
nor angels, from being Gods. But the texts do exclude Moses, 
and angels, and magistrates, and all creatures whatever, from 
being adorable Gods: and therefore they can be no more than 
nominal Gods; that is to say, no Gods. The Jews might have 
had nominal Gods what they would: but they were to pay wor- 
ship to one only; which comes to the same as having xo other 
Gods but one. The receiving more adorable Gods than one, is 
making another God. Well then, will you cast off the worshep 
of God the Son, or will you frankly own that you make of him 
another God? You discover a great inclination to own him for 
another God: you do not scruple in one place, to call him another 
Lord»: and yet, when you come to the pinch, you pause, you 
hesitate, you are at a loss what to resolve on: another God, or 
two Gods, sounds very harsh; no Scripture, no Fathers ever 
ventured upon it ; and Christian ears cannot bear it. What then 
must be done? You at length put on an air of assurance, and 
intimate to us, (p.6,) that an inferior God besides the supreme 
is not another God ; and that. two Gods, in the nature of language, 
must signify two coordinate Gods, or Gods in the same sense. 
But, as the nature of language hitherto has been always different, 
and you can give no examples in any writings, sacred or profane, 
of this new kind of language; that any two Gods, and each of 
them received and adored as a God, were not two Gods, as well 
as one God, and another God°; you must give us leave to think 
that this kind of answering is really saying nothing. All the 
heathens that acknowledged one supreme God, over many inferior 
deities, will, by your way of reasoning, stand clear of the charge 
of admitting more Gods than one. Strange! that you should 
appeal to the nature of language, in a case where the language 
of mankind, Jews, Pagans, and Christians, hath been always 
contrary. ; 

You have two or three references at the bottom of the page ; 
which I pass over, as not coming up to the point in hand. If 
you have any countenance from Eusebius, it will amount to no 
more than that great man’s contradicting himself, and the 
Catholics before him, as well as those of his own time: his 
authority therefore, especially for a plain blunder and solecism 
in language, will be very inconsiderable, and weigh little with us. 

As to my argument, concerning Baal, and Ashtaroth, and 


» Pagetg7. © See the Preface to my Sermons, p. 5, &c. of this volume. } 
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the Pagan deities; you answer it by telling me, you know not 
how to excuse it from profaneness. You should have said, (for 
that the reader will see to be plainly the case,) that you knew 
not how to evade its force. A rebuke is much easier than a solid 
reply; which was here wanted. ‘Tell me plainly, if the first 
Commandment excludes only other swpremes, and not inferior 
deities ; why Baal, or Ashtaroth, or any Pagan deity might not 
have been worshipped along with the God of Israel, without any 
violation of that Commandment ? The Law indeed says, you shall 
have no other Gods before, or besides me; that is, according to 
you, no other supreme God, or Gods. How then are inferior and 
subordinate deities, how many, or whatsoever, at all excluded 
by that law? Here lay the pinch of the difficulty ; which, because 
you could not take it off, you are pleased to dissemble, and to 
run to another point. You represent it, as if I had intended 
a comparison between Christ and the Pagan deities; and you 
remind me of the difference betwixt them; which is only solemn 
trifling. I made no comparison, nor did my argument imply 
any: but this is plain, that the texts which exclude only supreme 
deities, do not exclude any that are not supreme, or not considered 
as supreme: and so you, by your interpretation of those texts, 
have, in a manner, voided and frustrated every law of the Old 
Testament against ¢dolatry. If the very mention of this evident 
consequence be a thing so profane, what must your doctrine be, 
that involves this very consequence in it? I shewed you, in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 412. how, upon your principles, any man 
might easily have eluded every law of the Old Testament, 
relating to worship, or sacrifice. One plain and direct answer to 
that difficulty would have been more satisfactory to the reader, 
than all your studied diversions. 

You proceed to a tedious harangue about mediatorial worship ; 
which shall be considered in its place, but is here foreign, and 
not pertinent. You should have shewn how, by the force of 
these texts, (which declare the Unity, and ascribe the worship 
to God alone,) inferior deities can be excluded, but upon this 
principle, that the texts are to be understood as excluding all 
other Gods absolutely, and not with your restriction of all other 
swpremes only. You have indeed contrived a way, such as it is, 
to bring in the worship of Christ: but it is by making so wide 
a breach in the Jaws of the Old Testament, that had it been dis- 
covered by the Jews of old, there had been room enough to let 
in all imaginable kinds of inferior deities. They might easily 
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have pleaded, that the texts were intended of one supreme God ; 
and that he alone was to be worshipped as such: but as to sub- 
ordinate deities, as the texts did not reach them, so neither need 
they be scrupulous about the worship of them. This is the 
pressing difficulty, to which, after sufficient time to consider, you 
have not been able to make any tolerable answer. Wherefore 
it may fairly be concluded, that the argument is unanswerable ; 
and that this Query having borne the test, will now stand the 
firmer. You seem to think that you have done your part, when 
you have found out a reason why Chris¢ should be worshipped : 
but the main thing wanting was, to give a reason (upon your 
principles) out of the Law, why any inferior deities, along with 
the supreme, might not be worshipped also. You do well to 
plead for the worship of Christ: it is a doctrine of the Gospel, 
and I think of the Zaw too. But you had done better, if you 
had contrived to make the Law and the Gospel hang together ; 
and had not entirely frustrated the main intent and design of 
one, in order to maintain the other. 

You have some observations, p. 9, 10, 11, which seem to me 
foreign to the business of this Query: they may deserve some 
notice in a more proper place. 


QUERY II. 
Whether the texts of the New Testament (in the second column) do 
not shew, that he (Christ) is not excluded, and therefore must be 
the same God. 


THE sum of my argument is, that since all other adorable 
Gods are excluded by the texts of Isaiah; and yet it appears 
from the same Scripture, that Christ is adorable, and God, it 
must follow, that he is not another God; but the same God with 
the Father. 

This Scripture argument I confirm from testimonies of anti- 
quity, declaring, 

1. That other Gods only, (not God the Son,) or idols, are 
excluded by the texts which concern the Unity. 

2. That God the Son is not another God. 

3. That he is the same God, or one God, with the Father. 

4. That the one God of Israel (confessedly God supreme) was 
Christ, speaking in his own Person; being God, not as God’s 
representative, but as God’s Son, of the same substance with the 
Father. 

This is the sum of what I endeavoured to make out, under 


ie; 
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the second Query. I am first to consider what you have to 
offer, in order to take off the force of my evidence; and next, 
to examine any counter-evidence which you may have produced 
to balance mine. In this method I design to proceed: and let 
the reader, who desires to see distinctly into the merits of the 
cause, take it along with him. My Scripture argument was 
formed upon the following texts: John i. 1. Heb. i. 8. Rom. 
ix. 5. Phil. ii. 6. Heb. i. 3. Let us now examine them in their 
order. 


; JOHN i. I. 

My argument here is, that the Adyos, Word, is called God, 
not in any improper, or loose, figurative sense; but in the 
proper and strict sense of the word God. Therefore he is not 
excluded among the nominal Gods; therefore he is one and the 
same God with God the Father. 

You reply, p. 15, that God the Word, is not God in as “ high 
‘a sense as the Father himself.” The reason why he is not, 
or cannot, you assign, because by him, or through him, “ all 
‘‘ things were made; which cannot,” you say, “be truly affirmed 
‘of the one supreme God and author of all.” On the contrary, 
I affirm, that since “ all things were made by him,” he is not of 
the number of the things made ; therefore no creature ; therefore 
God in the strict sense; and, since God is one, the same God. 

The most which you can justly infer from the Father’s creating 
all things dy or through Christ, is only this; that they are two 
Persons, and that there is a priority of order betwixt them; not 
that the Son is not God in as high a sense, or in the same sense 
as the Father. 

What you cite from Eusebius signifies little; except it be to 
expose the weakness of a great man: whose authority is of no 
value with me, any further than he is consistent with himself, 
and with the Catholies before, and in, and after his own times. 
Not to mention that his authority is late; and I may almost as 
well produce Athanasius, Hilary, and the elder Cyril against you, 
as you produce Eusebius against me: who, after all, is so dif- 
ferent from himself, in different places of his works, that, upon 
the whole, it is extremely difficult to know what judgment to 
make of him. To return to John i.1. 

In my Defence, vol. i. p. 281, I give the reader a view of your 
real and intended construction of St. John. The Word was with 


the one supreme God, another God inferior to him, a creature of 
the great God. 
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d This representation, you say, is unjust, p.45. It seems, your 
own real sense, when put into plain terms, is too frightful for 
yourself to admit. You endeavour therefore to wrap it up, and 
disguise it, in these words: “ The Word was with the one 
“ supreme God and Father of all; and the Word was himself a 
“ divine Person,—in subordination to the one supreme God, and 
“ by him did the one supreme God and Father of all make all 
“things.” All the difference between this and mine is, that 
I spoke out your whole sense, and you insinuate it, or mince it; 
being ashamed to say all that you mean. This divine Person 
you speak of, you own to be God, neither dare you say otherwise; 
you do not allow him to be the same God; therefore your 
meaning is, and must be, that he is another God: so far my 
representation is manifestly just. But further, this same divine 
Person you, with your whole party, deny to be necessarily 
existing ; therefore you make of him a precarious being, which is 
nothing but another name for creature; therefore he is, upon 
your principles, a creature of the great God: and so my inter- 
pretation, or representation of your reserved and real meaning, 
is true and just to a tittle. Your next attempt is, not to repre- 
sent, but to corrupt and mangle my construction of St. John. I 
refer the reader to my Sermons, for a full view of my sense in 
that particular. Let us see what you can make of it by the 
help of chicane and cayilling. ‘‘The Word was with the one 
“supreme God— himself the same one supreme God, (yet 
“meaning another supreme God in the same undivided substance, ) 
“and by the same one supreme God, did the one supreme God 
** make all things.” That is to say, ‘‘ The Word was with the 
“ Father the one God supreme, and was himself, though not the 
“ same Person, yet one and the same God4 supreme, and by the 
“ Son, who is God supreme, and Creator’, the Father, supreme 
“* God also, made the worlds.” What is there absurd or contra- 
dictory in all this? I have given you three Ante-Nicene writers 
(Irenzeus, Clemens of Alexandria, and Hippolytus) interpreting 
St. John in the same way as I do. Shew me one that ever 





4 Dei verbum, imo magis ipse Deus. 
Tren. p. 132. 
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interpreted him in your manner. You are forced to disguise 
the matter, and to give your meaning but by halves; because 
you know you have not one Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene Catholic 
writer on your side, so far as concerns your construction of 
St. John. You pretend, that I make of the Son another supreme 
God ; not the same God. But as this is only said, not proved, 
it must pass for nothing but a trifling begging of the question. 
Prove you that, as plainly as I have proved that you make the 
Son another God, a creature God ; or else acknowledge the differ- 
ence between a just representation and an injurious misrepre- 
sentation. So much for Johni.1. The second text is, 


Hes. i. 8. 

My argument here is, that Christ, who in his text is declared 
to be God, must be the same God with the Father, because 
Scripture admits but one God ; and expressly declares against 
every other God. To which you reply, p. 13, that the Apostle 
sufficiently explains himself by the words, “ God, even thy God ;” 
verse the ninth: and that I “ ought not to have omitted it.” 
But I had abundantly answered that pretence‘, by interpreting 
the words of Christ considered in his human capacity, referring 
to Dr. Bennet for a vindication of it: which is what you ought 
not to have omitted. This text will come up again under 


Query III. 
Rom. 1x. 5. 


From this text I form my argument after the same manner as 
in the two former. You pretend it “ dubious, whether it may 
“ not possibly be meant of the Father ;” referring to Dr. Clarke’s 
Script. Doctr. p. 75. 2nd edit. On the contrary, I maintain, that 
no reasonable doubt can be made of its being meant of Christ ; 
referring to such as have proved it8. 

But allowing the words to be intended of Christ, (which is no 
great courtesy,) you have still something further to say, viz. 
that the meaning of this text “is distinctly explained,” 1 Cor. 
xv. 27. and Eph. i. 22. But how explained? so as to make the 
Son another God ? I see nothing like it: neither does God’s being 
the head of Christ, nor his “ putting all things under him,” con- 
clude any thing against what I assert, that both together are one 
God supreme. See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 139. A distinct person- 


f Defence, vol. i. p. 307. &c. p.24. Second Review of Doxolo- 
& My Sermons, p. 138 of this vol. gies, p. 15,16. Dr. Calamy’s Ser- 
Grabe, Not. in Bull. D. F. sect. ii. mons, p. 38. 
cap.3. Grabe’s Instances of Defects, 
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ality, together with a supremacy of order, or office, are sufficient to 
account for all, upon my principles. You remind me of Hippoly-- 
tus’s comment on this text, in these words: ‘“ Christ is God over 
“all: for thus he himself says plainly, All things are given me 
“from the Father).” But why did you overlook the words im- 
mediately following ; “ Who being over all God blessed, was be- 
“ gotten (of the Virgin), and becoming man, is God for ever?” 
You see, Hippolytus supposes him to have been God before the 
commencing of his mediatorial kingdom, before the time when all 
things were said to be given him; and therefore Hippolytus may 
reasonably be supposed to mean no more, than that all things 
were intrusted with him, because he, so great and so divine a 
Person, was the most proper to sustain so great a charge. The 
consideration thereof leads back to his antecedent dignity and 
excellency, which qualified him for so great and so endearing 
a charge. Wherefore it was right in Hippolytus to make mention 
of it, in order to confirm what was said, Rom. ix. 5, that he is 
“ over all God blessed for ever.” Epiphanius, who cannot be 
suspected of Avianizing, scruples not to argue upon the same 
text, just as Hippolytus does, and almost in the same wordsi. 
And they did not quote Matt. xi. 27, (or Luke x. 22,) to shew 
how, or when, Christ was appointed God; they had no such 
thoughts, believing him to have been always God; but to confirm 
what was said in Rom. ix. 5. so as to shew withal, that he was 
distinct from the Father, not the same Person with him, as Noétus 
pretended. 

You bring up Hippolytus* again, to confirm, as you imagine, 
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enim omnia Patris Filii sunt, et ut ipse 
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your fancies upon 1 Cor. xv. 27. Hippolytus answering the 
objection of Noétus, drawn from Rev. i. 8, where Christ is styled 
mavtokpatwp, (and from whence Noétus inferred, that Christ 
must be the very Father himself incarnate ;) I say, Hippolytus, 
in his answer, hath the words which you recite: “ If therefore 
“all things are put under him, excepting him that did put 
“all things under him, he hath dominion over all, and the 
“ Father over him; that in all things may be made appear 
“one God, to whom all things are subject, together with Christ, 
“to whom the Father hath subjected all things, himself only 
** excepted.” 

Hippolytus here speaks not of the Adyos, but of God incarnate, 
Christ Jesus; shewing that Christ, since his incarnation, has 
been subject to the Father, and will be so also, in his human 
capacity, after he has delivered up his mediatorial kingdom. 
From whence it is manifest, against Noétus, that the Father 
himself was not zncarnate, was not Christ ; for then whom could 
Christ be sulyect to, but to himself? which is absurd. This I 
take to be the sense of Hippolytus, and his full sense; his argu- 
ment requiring no more: besides that, it is not consistent with 
Hippolytus’s other writings, to make the Son, in his highest 
capacity, subject to the Father, and under his dominion. For, 
not to mention that Hippolytus, in this very tract, plainly 
teaches that the Son is of the same substance with the Father, 
and one God with him, (as shall be shewn more fully hereafter,) 
he concludes his treatise with ascribing glory and dominion to 
the Son with the Father and the Holy Ghost. Now it would be 
very absurd thus to join sovereign and subject together, ascribing 
the same glory and dominion to both!, And in the words going 
before, speaking of Christ, he says, “ He being God, became 
* man for our sakes, to whom the Father subjected all things™.” 
Which shews that all his discourse before, relating to the sub- 
jection of things to the Son, and of the Son to the Father, is 
after his incarnation; and is to be understood of the dedvépw7os, 
the God-man; who, as God, had all things under him; as man, 
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was himself under the Father. To confirm which, we may ob- 
serve that Hippolytus interprets Christ’s praying to the Father, 
as being done oixovoyixés. ‘These are his words: ‘“ Christ made 
“all these prayers economically, as man, being himself very 
“ God.” Does this look as if Hippolytus believed God the 
Father to have sovereign dominion over Christ, in his highest 
capacity? Might not any subject of God have prayed to God, 
as such ? 

You say (p. 16.) that the “doetrine which I allege this text 
“ (Rom. ix. 5.) to prove, is a contradiction to the whole stream 
“of antiquity.” And here again you quote Hippolytus, (the 
spurious and interpolated Hippolytus, according to you,) as a 
just interpreter of the ancients. It seems, you are willing to 
admit him, when he says any thing that looks for your purpose. 
The words you chiefly value are tavtoxpdtwp mapa matpos Kare- 
a7d0n Xpiotds’ Christ was constituted Ruler over all by the Father. 
On occasion whereof, let me observe a thing to you which you 
are not aware of; that though the ancients scrupled not to say, 
that Christ was constituted by the Father, Ruler, or Lord, or 
even Creator, (according to Prov. viii.) or any thing coming 
under the notion of office, (the Father being ever looked upon 
as jirst in order, and, in virtue thereof, the Fountain of every 
office, according to his own voluntary appointment,) yet you will 
never find it said by the ancients, that the Father constituted 
Christ a God, or appointed him to be God. Which observation 
is highly deserving your special notice; as it may discover to 
you a fundamental flaw in your /Aypothesis, and may shew that 
you have took a great deal of pains with the ancients, upon 
a very wrong view, and (give me leave to add) to very little 
purpose. Had you found ever an ancient testimony, declaring 
that Christ was constituted God over all, you would have done 
something: the rest are impertinent, and come not up to your 
point. The word God was never looked upon as a word of office 
or dominion, but of nature and substance: and hence it is, that 
the ancients never speak of Christ’s being constituted God. One use 
indeed you may make of your observation from Hippolytus, that 
mavtokpdtop, though it be often in the LXX the rendering of 
MRA MM Lord of hosts, yet the Fathers sometimes used it 
in a lower sense, such as comes not up to the strength of the 
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Hebrew: and therefore I readily acknowledge to you, that such 
passages of the Fathers as style Christ wavroxpdrop are not 
pertinently alleged to prove him to be the Jehovah in the strict 
sense of that name, according to those Fathers. But enough of 
this. Upon the whole, it may appear that you have not been 
able to take off the force of Rom. ix. 5. 


Pum. 1. 6. 

My argument from this text runs thus: He that was in the 
form of God, that is, naturally Son of God, and God, and as such 
equal with God°, is God in the same high sense as the Father 
himself is; and since God is one, the same God. To this you 
only reply, (p. 14,) that “ nothing can be more directly against 
‘‘me” than this text. Which decretory sentence, void of all 
proof, and coming from a man fallible as myself, deserves no 
further notice. You have a great deal more upon this text from 
p- 50 to p. 64, but put together in so confused a manner, with 
a mixture of foreign matters, that I shall not spend time in 
pursuing you; but refer the reader to my fifth sermon upon 
this very text: where all that you have material is already 
answered, or obviated. Your incidental pleas and pretences 
relating to Novatian, and other ancients, will be answered in 
their place. I proceed to another text. 


Hes. i. 3. 

My argument here is, that he who is “the brightness of his 
“ Father's glory, and the express image of his person,” cannot 
reasonably be supposed to be ewcluded among the nominal Gods. 
But if he be not excluded, he is included in the one supreme God. 
Therefore, &e. Now, in page the fourteenth, you are content 
only to say, which I can as easily gainsay, that this text is 
directly against me. But you resume it again, p. 65, out of 
method; and thither I must attend you. There you talk much 
of by his Son, and by whom, and of the Father's being iis God: 
which kind of reasoning I have sufficiently answered above. But 
you add, that “the image of the one supreme God cannot be 
“ himself that one supreme God, whose image he is.” But what 
mean you by the words “that supreme God?” Plainly, *“ that 
“ supreme Father, who is God:” and thus I readily allow, that 
he cannot be himself that very Person whose express image he is. 
But why do you thus perpetually quibble with the phrase “ that 
* supreme God ;” as if there were two Gods, this and that, and 
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making the supreme God a name for one Person only? This, you 


- must be sensible, is taking the main point for granted; and 


poorly begging of the question: which is a thing beneath the 
character of an able disputant. To proceed: I had been pressed 
with a passage of Eusebius, relating to this text ; and I returned 
a clear and full answer to it in my Defence, vol.i. p. 285, 286. 
You bring another passage out of Eusebius, in his Demonstra- 
tio Evang., though you know that even Bishop Bull, who other- 
wise is a defender of Eusebius, yet makes no account of what 
he wrote before the Nicene Council: as neither do I. I shall 
not therefore give myself the trouble of attending you, as often 
as you fill your margin with that author. I had said however, 
what was true, in relation to the passage brought against me 
before, that by dv0 otcia, Eusebius might mean no more than 
what Pierius, Methodius, Alexander, and Tertullian, meant by 
the like expressions ; that is, ¢wo Persons. To which you reply, 
(p. 68,) that I, “ by adding what the ancient writers constantly 
“ disclaimed,” (viz. an equality of supreme authority in the two 
Persons,) “do necessarily make, what they never did, two su- 
“ preme Gods, however inseparable or undivided, as to their sub- 
*¢ stance.” But you are under a double mistake ; first, in ima- 
gining that the ancients did not acknowledge an “equality of 
“ supreme authority,” as much as I do; and next, in fancying 
that they and I (for the charge affects both, or neither) thereby 
make ‘two supreme Gods.” The ancients, and I conformable 
thereto, always suppose a headship, or priority of order of the 
Father, referring his consubstantial Son to him as his head. And 
“this origination in the divine Paternity” (as Bishop Pearson 
speaksP) ‘hath anciently been looked upon as the assertion of 
“the Unity: and therefore the Son and Holy Ghost have been 
“believed to be but one God with the Father; (N. B.) because 
“ both from the Father, who is one, and so the Union of them.” 
If you ask how the authority, or dominion, (for so I understand 
you here, and not as authority sometimes signifies Paternity, and 
auctor is Pater ;) I say, if you ask how it can be supreme in 
both, if it be original here, and derivative there ; I answer, be- 
cause it is the same in both, only existing in a different manner : 
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neither are there two dominions or two sovereignties, any more 
than two essences, substances, or Gods. The question from whence 
the Son’s dominion is, is one point, and how great, or how high, 
is quite another. If you ask from whence the Son’s dominion is, 
I say from the Father, as his essence also is: if you ask from 
whence the Father’s dominion is, 1 say, from none, as I say also 
of his essence. But if you ask me, what, or how great, or how 
high ; I say equal4 in both, and indeed one undivided same, just 
as the essence is. Thus your charge of two Giods, which you so 
frequently repeat, through your abounding in false metaphysics, 
is proved a fallacy, and a groundless calumny. 

You proceed to examine my authorities for my construction 
of Heb. 1.3. one by one. This being but a very small and 
incidental part of the controversy, I could be content to pass it 
over, for fear of being tedious to the reader. But I will en- 
deavour to be as short as possible. You begin with rebuking 
me for citing Origen out of Athanasius; who lived, you say, 
above a hundred years after Origen’s death. It was not quite a 
hundred when Athanasius wrote the piece from whence I cited 
the passage. But no matter. I question whether you can bring 
any thing of Origen’s, that is of better, or indeed so good au- 
thority ; considering how carefully Athanasius’s W orks have been 
preserved, how negligently most of Origen’s, and how much they 
have been corrupted ; as the best critics allow. Will you produce 
me any MSS. of Origen, above the age of Athanasius? Or will 
you assure us that later scribes were more faithful in copying 
than he? To pass on; you think however that the passage cited 
from Origen is “nothing to my purpose ;” it does not shew 
that the Son is the one supreme God. But it shews enough to 
infer it, though it does not directly say it. It shews that, in 


4 Aiqualem ergo Patri credite Fi- 
lium; sed tamen de Patre Filium, 
Patrem vero non de Filio. Origo apud 
illum, equalitas apud istum. August. 
Serm. cxl. tom. 5. p. 681. 

Quod si dixeris, eo ipso major est 
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18. 
: Cum sit gloria, sempiternitate, vir- 
tute, regno, potestate, hoc quod Pater 


est; omnia tamen heec non sine auc- 
tore, sicut Pater, Deus ex Patre tan- 
quam Filius, sine initio et equals 
habet : et cum ipse sit omnium caput, 
ipsius tamen caput est Pater. Ruffin. 
in Symb. 

Cum Pater omnia que habet gignen- 
do dedit, equalem utique genuit, quo- 
niam nihil minus dedit: quomodo 
ergo tu dicis, quia ille dedit, ille acce- 
pit, ideo equalem Filium Patri non 
esse; cum eum cui data sunt omnia 
et ipsam equalitatem videas accepisse ? 
August. contr. Maxim. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
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Origen’s opinion, the ¢mage must be perfectly like the prototype ; 
both alike ¢nvisible, and like eternal': so far he is express ; and 
his premises infer a great deal more, by parity of reason. 
Wherefore Origen, in his book against Celsus, carries the 
argument up to a formal equality in greatness. His words are’, 
“ The God and Father of all is not, according to us, the only 
“ one that is great. For he hath imparted even his greatness to 
“his only begotten, begotten before the creation: that he being 
“ the «mage of the invisible God, might keep up the resemblance 
“of the Father, even in greatness. For it was not possible for 
‘him to be (if I may so speak) a commensurate and fair image 
“ of the invisible God, without copying out his greatness.” 

Now to me it seems, that this and the other passage of Origen 
are both very much to my purpose. For Origen was never weak 
enough to imagine that there were two Gods, equal in invisibility, 
in eternity, in greatness : but that the Father and Son, thus equal 
to each other, were together the one God supreme. If you 
have any passages to allege to the contrary, out of Origen’s less 
accurate, or perhaps interpolated works, they are by no means to 
be brought in competition with those I have cited: besides that 
most of them may admit of a fair and candid construction, as 
meaning no more than that the Father is naturally prior in order 
to the Son, or in office superior by mutual concert and agree- 
ment. 

Nor shall I think myself obliged (which I mention once for all) 
to answer such testimonies as have been before completely 
answered by Bishop Bull; unless you have something new to 
add upon the subject. We shall have more concerning Origen 
in another place. 

You proceed to Dionysius of Alexandria, (p.71,) whom I had 
also cited in relation to Heb. i.3. You call it citing at second 
hand, because out of Athanasius. May not any writings what- 
ever be almost with equal justice said to be cited at second hand ? 
They must be conveyed to us by some hand or other: and we 
cannot be more certain of any parts of old writings than we are 
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of these parts especially which were long ago cited, higher up 
than any MSS. now reach. But enough of this trifling. You 
bring up again the stale pretence about what Basil and Photius 
said of Dionysius: which has been answered over and over, by 
considerable writerst. This is what you ought not to have con- 
cealed from your reader. You observe further, that Dionysius 
does not draw the same inference from the text that I do, viz. 
that the Son is the “one supreme God.” Very true: neither 
should I draw that inference, if I was only proving the eternity of 
God the Son; but I should stop there. However, if there be 
occasion to advance further, nothing is easier than from the co- 
eternity to deduce all that I desire, viz. that the Father and Son 
are together the one God supreme: which is indeed the plain 
certain doctrine of the same Dionysius, in the same treatise. 
‘“‘'The undivided Monad we extend to a Triad, and again the 
*‘ undiminished Triad we contract into a Monad".” Now, I 
beseech you, what is his Monad, but the one God supreme? And 
what does it consist of, but of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
according to this excellent writer ? 

My next authority was Alexander of Alexandria*; whom, 
you say, I cite out of Athanasius. You should have said, out of 
Montfaucon’s edition of Athanasius’s works, into which he has 
inserted this epistle of Alexander. The reader perhaps other- 
wise may suspect that this was again at second hand, as you 
would call it, from Athanasius. Well, what have you to say to 
the thing? It amounts, you think, to no more than what Arius 
himself might have said, viz. that the Son is not (dvéyuovos rH 
ovolg tod matpos) of unlike substance to the Father. You should 
have added the other words by me cited, eixav redefa kal 
dnavyacya tod rarpos, the perfect image and shining forth of the 
Father. Which I believe neither Arius nor yourself would 
be willing to admit. However, Arius had denied that the Son 
was duovos TH ovota, of like substance with the Father ; as appears 
from that very epistley. And neither Arius nor you would 
have said dratyacya tot marpos, but dmatyacua tis ddns Tod 


t Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 142. Mr. 
Thirlby’s Answer to Mr. Whiston’s 
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Be Qu. nu. 
_ aatpds, which kind of expression Dr. Clarke contends for in 
opposition to the other. You proceed to cite a pretty large 
passage from Alexander’s other epistle in Theodoret, to shew, as 
you pretend, that “he has nothing agreeable to my notion ;” 
though the whole epistle is exactly agreeable to my notion, and 
indeed contains it. Alexander no where says, with you, that 
the Father alone has “ supreme authority, sovereignty, and do- 
“minion:” he was too wise and too good a man to divide the 
Son from the Father. He expresses their inseparability? in 
all things, in very full and express terms; together with the 
Son’s necessary existence, and supreme divinity”; blaming the 
Arians for laying hold of Christ’s acts of submission, and conde- 
scension, in order to sink and lessen it. All you can find in this 
writer that looks for your purpose is, that the prerogative of 
unbegotten belongs to the Father, (which I also constantly main- 
tain,) and that the Son was neither wnbegotten, nor created, but 
between both: which Alexander observes, in opposition to the 
Arians, who pretended there was no medium, but that the Son 
must be either wnbegotten or a creature. You cite part of this 
passage, but omit what would have shewn fully the sense of the 
author; which runs thus: 

“ For these inventors of idle tales (the Arians) pretend, that 
“we, who reject their impious and unscriptural blasphemy 
“against Christ, as being from nothing, assert two unbegotten 
“ Beings: alleging, very ignorantly, that one of these two we 
“ must of necessity hold; either that he (Christ) is from nothing, 
“or that there must be two unbegotten Beings. Unthinking 
“men! Not to consider the great distance there is between 
“the unbegotten Father, and the things created by him out of 
“ nothing, (as well rational as irrational,) betwixt which two, 
*eomes in the intermediate onlybegotten nature of God the 
“ Word, by whom the Father made all things out of nothing¢,” 
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I see nothing in this passage, but what I can heartily assent 
to; understanding by nature, person, as Alexander himself 
understood it; which Valesius observes. One thing the reader 
may remark, that the main principle upon which you and your 
friends found all your opposition to the doctrine of a coequal and 
coeternal Trinity, is no other than what you have borrowed from 
the ancient Arians; and which Alexander, in this passage, 
severely condemns; namely, that God the Son cannot be God in 
the strict and proper sense, unless he be wnoriginate and self-ew- 
istent, as the unbegotten Father himself; there being, as you con- 
ceive, no medium between self-ewistence, in the highest sense, and 
precarious existence: that is, in plain words, (though you love 
to disguise it,) between being wnbegotien and being a creature. 
And thus we have done with Heb. i. 3. Some Post-Nicene 
writers I had added, not to “make a show,” as you frowardly 
and falsely suggest; but, as you very well knew, to correct your 
wonder, and your representing it before as strange, and new, to 
offer this text in proof of Christ’s divinity. 

- You have not been able, we see, to invalidate the force of 
those few texts, laid down in this Query, with design to prove 
that Christ is not excluded, by any texts of the Old Testament, or 
New, from being one God with the Father, but necessarily 
included in the one God supreme. To these I might add many 
other texts, signifying that the Father and Son are one; that 
the Son is in the Father, and the Father in him; that he who 
hath seen one, hath therein seen the other also ; that the Son is in 
the bosom of the Father, and as intimate as thought to mind; 
that all things which the Father hath are the Son’s; and that 
whatsoever the Father doth, the Son doth likewise; that they 
are represented as one temple, Rev. xxi. 22. and as having one 
throne, Rev. xxii. 1. and as making one light, Rev. xxi. 23. These 
and many other considerations, suggested in Scripture, serve to 
confirm and illustrate the same thing. But it is now time to 
examine your pretended counter-evidence drawn from Scripture: 
after the discussion of which, we may come regularly to our in- 
quirv into the sense of antiquity upon this head. 

You had produced John xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iv. 6. 
which prove that the Father is styled, sometimes, the one God, 
héyewv Svo* ayvoovyres of dvdokytor, as €& odk BvT@Y EMoingeY 6 TaTHp TOU Bcod 
paxpov dy etn pera&d marpos dyevyntov, Adyov, &e. p. 17, 18. 
kat tay kriaOevtay im avrov e& ovK See Bull, sect. ili, cap. 9, n. 11. 
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or only true God; and that he is God of the Jews, of Abraham, 
&c. I asked, how those texts proved that the Son was not ? 
You say, (p. 26,) “very plainly.” Let us hear how. You add, 
“ Can the Son of the God of Abraham, (Acts iii. 13.) be himself 
“ that God of Abraham, who glorified his Son?” But why must 
you here talk of that God, as it were in opposition to this God, 
supposing two Gods; that is, supposing the thing in question? 
If I allow that there is a this God and a that God, or two Gods ; 
you can prove, it seems, that two Gods are not one God. Very 
ingenious! But if I tell you that this divine Person is not that 
divine Person, and yet both are one God; the quibble is an- 
swered. You are very often at this kind of play: and therefore 
it may be here proper to say something more to it. Let us 
make trial of the like argumentation in another case. It is 
the Doctor’s principle, as hath been observed, that the divine 


_ substance is infinitely extended, and yet the same substance every 


where. Let us now argue much after the same manner as you 
do against me; this divine substance here on earth is not that 
divine substance which fills heaven: for this and that cannot be 
the same. It is but repeating the argument, and one may prove 
that the Divine Being, according to the Doctor, consists of an 
infinite number of different substances, no two parts whatever 
being the same substance. Such is the force of your logic, by the 
help of this and that. But if the Doctor, on the other hand, 
ean allow that the substance may be the same, where there is 
a distinction of this and that; then give us leave to take the 
benefit of the Doctor’s own principles; and to conclude in the 
present case, that Father and Son may be one substance, one 
Being, or one God, notwithstanding the distinction of this Per- 
son and that Person. Having once fully answered your quibble, 
you will not, I hope, expect that I should do it again and 
again, as often as you get into this trifling way. It will be 
sufficient just to hint to the reader, that you are again playing, 
as usual, with ¢his and that; and so to dismiss it. Now let 
us proceed. You ask further, upon Acts iii. 13, “Can the one 
“ supreme God be exalted or glorified by another?” In answer 
to which I refer you to my fifth Sermon. You add, is it 
not true, that “the less is blessed of the greater?” But what 
has benediction to do with ewaltation and glorification? I am 
weary of answering such things. 

You come to take off the answer I had made to such texts as 
style the Father the only God, &c. 1 had said, he was not so 
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styled in opposition to the Son, or to exclude him from being the 
one God. That is, say you, “The Father, though expressly dis- 
“ tenguished, is still both Father and Son.” That is your mistake : 
we do not say, that in these, or the like instances, both persons 
are included in the term Futher; but that the exclusive terms, 
alone, or only, are not to be so rigorously interpreted, as to 
leave no room for ¢acit exceptions. ‘To make this a little plainer 
to you. 

Rev. xix. 12. it is said of the Son, “ He had a name written, 
“ which ovdels, no person, knew but himself.” This was not said 
in opposition to the Father, or as excluding him from that know- 
ledge: for, it is still tacitly supposed, that he new as much as 
the Son; and no question could be made of it. This is not 
encluding Father and Son under the term Son; but is speaking of 
one only, abstracting from the consideration of not excluding the 
other. I had said, that the Father is primarily, not exclusively, 
the one true God. You do not understand primarily: I am 
sorry for it. First in order, first in conception, God wnbegotten 
and proceeding from none, as distinguished from God begotten 
and proceeding. You add, that “when one person is in any 
“respect declared to be the only, &c. he must needs be so, ez- 
“ clusively of all others, in that sense wherein he is declared to be 
“ the only, &c. otherwise there is no certainty or use in language.” 
That is to say, since no one knoweth the Father, but the Son, the 
Father must be excluded from knowing in the same, or in so high 
a sense: and if no one knoweth the things of God but the Spirit, 
both Father and Son are excluded from knowing in so high a 
sense, or in the same sense. And if 2o one knew the name written 
but the Son himself, both the Father and the Holy Ghost must be 
excluded from knowing ; “ otherwise there is no certainty or use 
“ in language.” 

And if Christ be styled by the primitive Fathers, as he often 
is, (see my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 96.) the only Judge, the only Lord, 
the only God, the only King; the Father must be excluded from 
being Judge, Lord, King, or God, in such a sense as those 
authors intended of God the Son: “otherwise there is no 
“ certainty or use in language.”’ But I think the use of language 
and custom of speech, in all authors I have met with, has gone 
upon this rule, or maxim, that exclusive terms are always to be 
understood in opposition only to what they are opposed to, and 
not in opposition to what they are not opposed to: and there is 
both use and certainty enough in language, in this way, so long as 
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men are blessed with any tolerable share of common sense, and 
are but capable of understanding the design, drift, or purport of 
any speaker or writer. I see where your confusion lies: and if 
you will bear a while with me, I will endeavour to help you out 
of it. I consider the matter thus: the God of Israel (be it 
Father, or Son, or both, or the whole Trinity) is styled the one 
God, God in the strict and emphatical sense of the word God, in 
opposition to creature-Gods ; which are none of them Gods in 
the same sense of the word God. Here you will observe that I 
lay the emphasis upon the sense of the word God: and in this 
very highest and most emphatical sense of the word, I suppose as 
well Son and Holy Ghost, as the Father, to be God. 

Again, the Father may be emphatically styled the only God, 
because of his emphatical manner of existing. Here I lay the 
whole emphasis upon the manner of existing, existing from none. 
Hither Son or Holy Ghost is God in the very highest sense, in 
the same sense of the word’G'od, but not in the same emphatical 
manner. If therefore the emphasis be laid upon the sense of the 
word God, every person of the three is emphatically God, in 
opposition to creature-Gods: but if the emphasis be laid upon 
the manner of existing, the Father only is God in that emphatical 
manner, and for that very reason is most frequently styled, in 
Scripture and antiquity too, the only God. I perceive, you do 
not distinguish between being God in a different sense of the word 
God, and being God in a different manner, though in the same 
sense of the word: and hence arises your perplexity upon this 
head. I will give you one example, out of many, which may 
help to illustrate the case. The Father is Spirit, and the Son is 
Spirit; but yet the Holy Ghost is emphatically the Spirit. Not 
that he is Spirit in any higher, or any different sense of the word 
Spirit ; but upon other accounts, the name of Spirit is empha- 
tically and more peculiarly attributed to him. In like manner, 
the Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; yet 
the Father is emphatically the one God. Not that he is God in 
any higher, or any different sense of the word God: but upon 
other accounts, (either as he is first known, or as being most 
universally acknowledged‘, or chiefly as being first Per- 
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son’, and head of the other two,) the name of God, or only God, 
has been emphatically and more peculiarly appropriated to him. 
These things being cleared, and set right, let us now pass on. 
What you have, p. 27, 28. about the Son’s being sent, considered 
even in his divine nature, I readily admit, and never doubted of. 
Neither do I dispute but that he that sends, is for that very 
reason greater than him that is sent; greater in respect of office 
voluntarily entered into; and greater in respect of natural order 
of priority, which made it proper for one to submit to the inferior 
office rather than the other. And therefore I have not scrupled, 
after Cyprian, Novatian, Athanasius, Basil, and others, in my 
Sermons‘, to admit that the Son is greater than the Holy Ghost; 
of which, if you please, see a full and brief account, in a book 
referred to in the margins. 

Your testimonies therefore upon that head might have been 
spared, as containing nothing contradictory to me: unless perhaps 
Eusebius, or the Council of Sirmium (neither of which are of any 
great authority with me) might strain the notion rather too far ; 
as it is certain you do. 

You go on to 1 Cor. viii. 6, where you say the Son is in the 
most express words excluded. Excluded from being one God with 
the Father? Where? Shew me the express words, if you can. I 
say, the Father is there emphatically styled the one God; and the 
reason of it is intimated, because of him are all things; whereas 
in respect of the Son, they are only by him: which shews a dif- 
ference of order betwixt them, in existing and operating. And 
this is all you can make of 1 Cor. vill. 6. However, as all things 
are by the Son, as well as of the Father; it appears from that very 
passage, that they are both one Creator, one joint-cause of all things. 
But of this text I have said more in my Sermons». You wonder 
I should not see in 1 Cor. viii. 6. “that if the one Lord is included 
in the one God,” (there spoken of, you should have added,) “the 
whole reasoning of the Apostle is quite taken away.” But it is 
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easy to answer, that one God there is taken personally: and so I 

do not pretend that it there stands both for Father and Son, 

but for Father only; as one Lord is also taken there personally 

for the Son only. Nevertheless, the giving the name sometimes 

to one singly, is no argument that the same name may not also 
justly belong to both together. On the contrary, it is certain, 

that if both are joined in the same one common Godhead, either 

of them singly has a right to be called the one God, not excluding 

the other from the same right. 

What you add about Sadellianism, 1 pass over here as foreign. 
Your quotation from Bp. Pearson is shamefully abusing your 
reader, while you conceal what would have shewn that the 
Bishop’s notion was diametrically opposite to yours. I have 
set down his words abovei. As to Origen’s way of solving the 
Unity, it will be seen hereafter to be directly contrary to yours ; 
as are also the Ante-Nicene Fathers in general, as will be seen 
presently. Eusebius I reckon not with the Ante-Nicenes ; 
unless you will take in Athanasius too, who has two treatises 
written before any books now extant of Eusebius. What I had 
said of Novatian, stood corrected in my two later editions of my 
Defence, which you might have been so fair as to look into. 
I say, if Novatian did not mean that Christ was God in the 
same sense with the Father, and only God as well as the 
Father, it will be hard to make out the sense or connection of 
his inference‘ from John xvii. 3. His reasoning is plainly this; 
that when our Lord said, “ They might know thee the only true 
“ God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” his joining 
himself to the Father in that manner shews that he must 
be God also. The strength of his argument lies only in the con- 
junction and: there are but two constructions of it; either 
thus, Know thee, and also know Jesus Christ, (according to 
which there is nothing like an argument, at least not according 
to Novatian,) or else thus, Thee the only true God, and also 
Jesus Christ. Thus indeed the text does afford an argument 
of Christ’s being God, and only God too. For it comes to this, 
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that the Father, and also Christ, is the only true God. And thus 
Ambrose! reasons upon that text, much after the same way 
with Novatian: as also do Athanasius™ and Austin". Where- 
fore I do not see that I have at all misrepresented the sense of 
Novatian. What you further pretend from other parts of his 
treatise is by no means made out: all being easily reconciled 
upon the foot of the Son’s subordination as a Son, or his volun- 
tary condescensions, without the least diminution of his supreme 
authority, naturally and essentially adhering to him. But No- 
vatian shall be more distinetly and accurately considered in the 
sequel. You tell me, p. 36, that the Nicene Creed professes the 
Father to be the one God; as if any one questioned it, or thought 
it of any weight in the controversy! Do not I also profess the 
same thing? You add further, that even the Post-Nicene 
writers referred the title of 6 udvos adnOivos Oecds, the only true 
God, to the Father only, (which is a mistake®;) but what if 
they did? Then they reserved some peculiar titles to the Father, 
by way of eminency, to distinguish the first Person of the 
Godhead: and that is all. And if the Post-Nicene writers, 
notwithstanding their reserving some peculiar and eminent 
titles to the Father, yet believed all the three Persons to 
be the one God; why should the reserving of the same, or 
like titles to the Father, among the Ante-Nicenes, be made any 
argument against their having the same faith with those that 
came after?: What you say of Epiphanius, (p. 37,) that he 
understood the words rév pdvov dAnOiwov Oeov, in John xvii. 3. 


But so far as I re- 


ae 
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1« Ut cognoscant te solum verum 
* Deum, et quem misisti Jesum Chris- 
“tum; conjunctione illa Patrem 
utique copulavit et Filium, ut Chris- 
tum verum Deum a majestate Patris 
nemo secernat: nunquam enim con- 
junctio separat. <Ambr. de Fid. lib. v. 
cap. 1. Compare Hilary, p. 815. 

m Athanas. Orat. ili. p. 558. 

n « Et quem misisti Jesum Chris- 
“tum.” Subaudiendum est, “ unum 
“verum Deum; et ordo verborum 
est, “ut te et quem misisti Jesum 
* Christum cognoscant unum verum 
“ Deum.” August. de Trin. lib. vi. 
cap. 9. p. 849. 

Petavius remarks, that Novatian’s 
was the same with St Austin’s. Petav. 
de Trin. lib. ii. cap. 4. 

. ©] think it not worth while to 
search particularly for a thing of little 


or no weight. 
member, the title of only true God 
is very often applied by the Post-Ni- 
cene writers to all the Persons to- 
gether; though perhaps rarely to any 
single Person, except the Father. 
Two instances of the latter may here 
suffice. 

‘O yap Tov Ocod Adyos pdvos Ceds 
dAnOns, did Kal povoyerns dia 7d pdvos 
eivat Oeds ws 6 marnp. Athanas. in 
Psal. Nov. Collect. p. 83. 

Est ergo solus et verus Deus Filius ; 
hee enim et Filio prerogativa defer- 
tur. Ambros. de Fid. lib. v. cap. 2. 
P- 550. tet 

As to the want of the article, it is 
of no moment, since the words with- 
out the article are as full and expres- 
sive of the Catholic sense of the Son’s 
divinity as possible. 
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of the Father only, is true; but you are prodigiously out in your 
- aceount, when you pretend from the same Epiphanius, that 
6 dAnOivds cds, the true God, in 1 John v. 20, “ was in his 
“time universally understood of the Father.” Athanasius 
quotes the words seven times ; constantly understanding them of 
God the Son: Basil applies them in the same mannerP. So also 
do Ambrose, Jerome, Faustinus, and Didymus. These were all 
contemporaries of Epiphanius. And I have not yet met with 
so much as one ancient writer that ever understood those words 
in 1 John v. 20. of God the Father. Cyril of Alexandria, Austin, 
Fulgentius, Vigilius, Eugenius, and the rest that wrote in the 
age next to Epiphanius’s, interpret the text the same way: and 
if EKpiphanius did otherwise, he is very sizgular in it, and his 
judgment of very little weight, against so many considerable 
authors his contemporaries. But it is as wild a consequence as 
ever was drawn, that because Epiphanius did not insist upon 
this text, where he had occasion, therefore all the other Fathers, 
(though we have their own words to vouch the contrary,) under- 
stood that place of God the Father. Mr. Whiston, whose zeal 
sometimes transports him, yet did not care to come up to your 
lengths in this matter; being content only to say, that “ Epi- 
“ phanius was utterly a stranger to the Athanasian exposition 4 :” 
which perhaps may be very true; and to the Arian exposition 
also. For I will frankly own, I am inclinable to suspect, that 
Kpiphanius made use of some faulty copy which had not the 
word @eds, but dAndwds only ; though I have not observed that 
_ any other Greek writer had any such faulty copy. But it 
is certain, that some Latins read, hic est verus, a vita eterna. 
Hilaryt for one: and probably Faustinus, though the present 
& editions have Deus: and there is a Latin treatise among the 
___supposititious pieces ascribed to Athanasius’, which reads the 
_ text the same way. The author, probably, Idatius Lemicensis, 
about the year 458. 

You have something more to say on 1 Cor. viii. 6. in page 38. 
But, I think, I need not add any thing to what I have before 
said, referring also to my Sermons. 

The next text we are to consider is Eph. iv. 6. “ One God and 
“ Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all :” 





: P See the places referred to, Serm. r Hilarius, p. 908. ed. Bened. 

me VI. vol. ii. p. 133. s Athanasii Opera Suppos. p. 608, 
___,_ & Whiston’s Reply to Lord Not- ed. Bened. 

FB tingham, p. 35. Append. p. 47. " 
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a passage which, I said, had by the ancients been generally under- 
stood of the whole Trinity. Upon which you say, “a man must 
“have a strange opinion of the ancients, who can think so.” 
Your reason is, because he is there distinguished from the 
one Spirit and the only Lord. And what if the one Lord and 
one Spirit be there first distinctly named, I see no absurdity in 
afterwards mentioning and summing up the three Persons in the 
one God, under a threefold consideration of above all, through all, 
and in all. But we are not now inquiring into the sense of the 
text, but into the sentiments of the ancients upon it, whose tes- 
timonies I have now given in one view in the margint. As 
to Irenzus, you deny that he understands the text of the 
Trinity ; referring to Dr. Clarke’s Reply to Mr. Nelson, p. 71. In 
return for which I refer to “ True Scripture Doctrine continued,” 
p- 67, 103. Nor is there any thing more absurd in this con- 
struction of Irenzeus, than there is in his often reckoning the 
Son and Holy Ghost to the Father, as being his very se/f in a 
qualified sense. Indeed, nothing is more common than for the 
head of a family, suppose Abraham, to be understood in a 
stricter or larger sense; either as denoting his own proper 
person, or as denoting himself and all his descendants considered 
as contained in him, and reckoned to him. There is therefore 
nothing strange or absurd in it, if the ancients sometimes con- 
sidered God the Father, the Head of both the other Persons, 
either in a more restrained, or more enlarged signification : it is 
fact that they did so, as will be seen presently. 

You proceed to Hippolytus, and speak of his spwriousness with 
as much confidence, as if you were able to prove it: of which 
more in the sequel. You tell me also that “he is against me ;’; 


+ a , 
Eis Geds €v tH exkAnoia Knpvrrerat, 
6 emt mavT@”, Kal bua TAVTOV, kal ev 7a 
ow" ent TavT@V , wev as MATH, 6 as apy) 


* Unus Deus Pater ostenditur, qui 
est *‘ super omnia, et per omnia, et in 
“omnibus.” Super omnia quidem 





Pater, et ipse est caput Christi: per 
omnia autem Verbum, et ipse est Caput 
Ecclesiz : in omnibus autem nobis 
Spiritus, &e. Tren. p. 315. 

Oikovopia ouppovias ouvdyerat cis 
éva Ocdy, eis yap éorw 6 Ocds. ‘0 yap 
kedevov marnp, 6 dé t DraKovev vids, 70 
be owverifoy dyvov mvedpa. “O dy marip 
én mavTov, 6 be vids dia ravrev, 7) de 
dyvov mvedpua ev Taw. aos Te éva 
Oecd vopioa Pa Suvdpeda, € eay pa) év- 
TS mar pi kat vig Kal ayio mvevpare 
sigh ci Hippol. contr. Noét. 
p-1I 


kal myn, Sua mavt@v be did rod Aédyou, 
ev maow O€ ev TO mvevpaTt TO ayig. 
Athanas. p. 676. 

Diversitas autem prepositionum, in 
quibus dicitur ; ; ““unus Deus, et Pater 
** omnium, qui super omnes, et per 
** omnes, et in omnibus,” diversam 
intelligentiam sapit. Super omnes 
enim est Deus Pater, quia Auctor 
est omnium. Per omnes Filius, quia 
cuncta transcurrit, vaditque per omnia. 
In omnibus Spiritus Sanctus, quia ni- 
hil absque eo est. Hieron. in locum, 
tom. iv. part. 1. p. 362. 
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though I think he is clearly for me, and that the Father who 


gives orders, the Son who emecutes, and the Holy Ghost who 


finishes, are, with him, one God, as plainly as words can make it, 
both before and after: which I leave to the learned reader to 
judge of. Only I may add, in confirmation of Hippolytus’s com- 
ment on Eph. iv. 6. that he®, as well as Tertullian* and Irenzeus, 
considers the Father sometimes in a restrained sense, for the 
Person of the Father, and sometimes in a larger, as containing 
both the other Persons. Neither is Athanasius against me, as 
you pretend, but directly for me, when he is justly translated, 
without your interpolations. “ In the Church, there is preached 
* one God, who is above all, and through all,*and im all. Above 
‘¢ all, as Father, as Head, and Fountain; and through all by the 
“ Word; and im all by the Holy Spirit.” You, by putting in 
he in one place, and /is twice, have endeavoured to pervert the 
author’s true meaning; as if Athanasius had been speaking. of 
the Father all the way, when the one God is his subject, and he 
is shewing how the one God is considered in the several Persons 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

What you have further in page 40, 41. betrays either such 
strange confusion of thought, or such a peculiar talent at mis- 
representing, that I hardly know what to say to it. But I must 
make some short strictures upon it. I had said, some texts are 
meant of Christ as Mediator ; upon which you gravely tell me, 
that the one Mediator is not a part of Christ, but the same Christ, 
the same Person incarnate, and Mediator in respect of both 
natures. I hope you will remember this, when we come to 
speak of mediatorial worship, which by this account will appear 
to be strictly divine worship; since a Mediator is God, as well 
as man. But that by the way. I must however observe, that 
a Mediator is considered two ways, by nature or by office, as the 
Fathers distinguish. He is Mediator by nature, as partaking of 
both natures, divine and human: and Mediator by office, as 
transacting matters between God and man. The submitting to 
this office is a great instance of the Son’s condescension ; and if 
any low things be said of him considered as executing an inferior 
office, voluntarily undertaken, they affect not his real inherent 
dignity, or his essential equality in all things with the Father. 


u Td dé wav warnp, €€ ob Sivas tull. contr. Praz. c. 2. 
Adyos. Hipp. p. 14. Pater tota substantia est; Filius 
x Unus omnia, dum ex uno omnia, vero derivatio et parsio totius. Ibid. 
per substantie scilicet unitatem. Ter- c. 9. 
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It is not that he is really a servant, or subject, under the Father’s 
dominion ; but that he has been pleased to take upon him a 
mimsterial part: so that now you may see how little pertinence 
or sense there is in your wide and loose talk (p. 41.) about éwo 
Persons in Christ, and about Cerinthus, or whatever else came 
into your head; to give you a handle to fill your margin with 
strange, frightful, impertinent quotations, to prejudice weak 
readers. 

Your 43d, 44th, and 45th pages, containing little but decla- 
mation, | pass over: when you have any thing that looks like 
serious reasoning, I will attend you. 

I have, I hope, sufficiently made it appear, that the texts 
which you brought to exclude the Son, prove nothing like it; 
as I before shewed, that you could not answer the texts alleged 
to prove the contrary. I should now be willing to go regularly 
on to antiquity, after the method laid down above. But in your 
25th page, you have thrown some metaphysical jargon in my 
way, and of which you are so confident as to say, that unless I 
can reply to it “all other things are to no purpose.” This is the 
man that builds nothing upon metaphysics. Indeed, I cannot 
but wonder at your unaccountable conduct in this controversy. 
If you really think the received doctrine of the Trinity to be 
absurd in itself, and therefore impossible to be proved, why do 
you amuse us with Scripture and Fathers; as if the stress of the 
question lay there, when, according to you, it doth not? You 
should rather have wrote a philosophical dissertation to shew, 
that the notion itself is contradictory, and such as no Seripture 
or Fathers can prove. This is really your meaning. And as 
the first question always is, whether a thing be possible, and next 
whether it be ¢rwe ; you should have begun with the point of the 
possibility, without meddling at all with Scripture or Fathers : 
which are impertinently brought in, while the question of the 
possibility remains in suspense. But if you resolve to put the 
cause upon Scripture and Fathers, then your metaphysics, which 
relate to the possibility of the doctrine, are very impertinent, and 
come out of place: because the possibility is to be always pre- 
supposed before we join issue upon Scripture and antiquity. 
But to leave you to take your own way, however peculiar or 
preposterous, let us examine a little into those marvellous subtil- 
ties, which you lay such weight upon. Your design is to prove 
that the same God is and must be the same Person, and that 
therefore two or more Persons cannot be one God. If you can 
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make this out, the business is done at once; and our dispute is 
at an end. Several ways have been attempted by Dr. Clarke 
before, which now seem to be given up as unsatisfactory. It 
was once a principle, a maxim with him, that a person is a being, 
and that two individual beings cannot be one individual being. 
I have heard no more of this, since the Doctor has been apprised, 
that his own hypothesis of the divine substance being extended, 
could not stand with his famed maxim; every part of that sub- 
stance being considered as Being, and yet all but one Being. 
The Doctor however, and you, still resolve to hold to your con- 
clusion against the Trinity ; and to seek for new premises, wher- 
ever you can find or make them. After some deliberation, comes 
out this syllogism : 

There must be identicalness of life, to make the same God. 

But three diferent Persons cannot have identicalness of life. 

Therefore three diferent Persons cannot be the same God. 

This afterthought, which has took you up so much time and 
pains, is at length good for nothing; except it be to set weak 
persons a musing upon the new thing, called ¢dentical life. 
Whatever it be, you might as well have formed twenty syllogisms 
as one, and all of the same value. For you might have argued, 
that three persons cannot have identicalness of power, or identical- 
ness of will, or tdenticalness of wisdom); or, to say all in a word, 
identicalness of essence, which includes every thing. But when 
you have done your utmost, the main question, viz. what is or is 
not identical, stands just where it did, and you are not advanced 
a tittle further than before. There is the same rule for /#/¢, and 
for every thing else you can invent, as there is for the essence. 
The Life is common to all the Persons, as the essence is ; and it is 
tdentical in all, yjust as the essence is tdentical. So much for 
syllogism: pity it could be no more serviceable, in a case of 
extremity. 

You are often puzzling your reader, and yourself, upon a very 
abstruse and intricate question; whether any thing, or what, 
ean make two persons or more one God. The short of the case 
is this; the Christian Churches have collected from Scripture, 
that three Persons are one God: and believing the thing to be 
fact, they have, according to the best of their judgment, resolved 


y Propter unam eandemque natu- nus Deus noster. August. Epist. x. ad 
ram, atque, inseparabilem vitam, ipsa Maz. p. 609. 
Trinitas——intelligitur unus Domi- 
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the Unity into consubstantiality, separability, and Unity of 
origination ; finding, (or at least believing that they had found,) 
that Scripture had also signified the three things now mentioned. 
This account appears as probable as any; neither perhaps can 
human wit invent any thing beyond it. But still it must be said, 
that little depends upon stating the manner how the three 
Persons are conceived to be one God: the fact is the one material 
point. If Scripture really makes them expressly, or by necessary 
consequence, one God; I know not what men have to do to 
dispute about intelligent agents, and identical lives, &e. as if they 
understood better, than God himself does, what one God is; or 
as if philosophy were to direct what shall or shall not be 7’ritheism. 
Jews, and Pagans, and Heretics of several denominations, have 
often charged the Christian and Catholic doctrine of the Trinity 
with Tritheism. The Fathers of the Church have as constantly 
denied the charge; giving such reasons as I have mentioned, 
why it is not, and therefore should not be called, Tvritheism. 
One general reason might have sufficed for all, viz. That the 
Unity of the Trinity is too strict and close to admit of the name 
or notion of Tritheism. This is ending the dispute at once, 
without further inquiry into the nature of that Unity; unless 
the adversary can shew (which is impossible) that no Unity 
whatever can be sufficient to make more Persons than one, one 
Being, one Substance, one God. If we are to build our faith on 
Scripture, such an Unity there may be, because there really is. 
Philosophy, falsely so called, may reclaim against it ; but having 
no certain principle of reason to go upon, no rule whereby to 
judge, whether the one God be one Person or more; it is evi- 
dent, that this point must at length be determined by Scripture 
alone; and that must be the true Unity of the Godhead, which 
Scripture (according to its most reasonable and natural con- 
struction) has given us for such. 

But it is high time now to come to antiquity ; which has been 

so long staved off, and yet must make a great part of our dis- 
course under this Query. I shaped out my method into four 
particulars, which may be seen above. 
1. The first particular is, that the ancients have in accounting 
for the texts relating to the Unity, declared their judgment, that 
idols only, or other Gods, are thereby ewcluded, and not God 
the Son. 


I cited Irenzeus for this purpose, where he says, that the holy 
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Scriptures declare, that the alone God, excluding others, made 
all things by his Word. That is, other Gods are excluded, not 
God the Son, who is not another God, according to Irenzeus; as 
we shall see under the next article. I observed further, that the 
Son and Holy Ghost are the very self of the Father, according 
to Irenzeus; as the Father is also the se/f4 of them: wherefore 
it can never be imagined that either of them is excluded from 
the one God. 

Let us go on to Clemens of Alexandria, who frequently teaches 
the same thing. He says, that “the Father of all things is 
“ alone perfect ;” immediately adding, ‘* for in him is the Son, 
“ and in the Son the Father.” This writer could never believe, 
that the exclusive terms were intended in opposition to God the 
Son. In another place, he says, “‘ he that is the alone God, 
“is also the alone just:” and soon after adds, that ‘ he, (the 
“‘ Father) considered as Father, is. called that only which he is, 
“ good ; but as the Son, who is his Word, is in the Father, 
“he is styled just, on account of the mutual relation to each 
“ othere.” A few pages lower, he observes that ‘“ no one is 
“ good, but the Father ;” adding presently after, that ‘“ the God 
“of the universe is one only, good, just, Creator, the Son in the 
“ Father, to whom be glory4, &c.” What a stranger must 
Clemens have been to your novel divinity, whereby you would 
exclude the Son from being one God with the Father ! 

Tertullian’s doctrine in this point is very well known, and that 
he expressly interprets the exclusive terms in opposition to idols 
only, or false Gods, or other Gods; not to God the Son, who is 
not another Gode. And so now I may come to the proof of my 
second article. 

2 Universe Scripturee——unum et 


\ ¢ eX ae Ms Hewk , € , 
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solum Deum, ad excludendos alios, 
predicent omnia fecisse per verbum 
suum, &c. Iren. lib. ii. cap. 27. p. 155- 
@ Si enim existens in Patre cog- 
noscit, hunc in quo est, hoc est semet- 
ipsum, non ignoret. Iren. p. 139. 
Fecit ea per semetipsum, hoc est per 
Verbum et Sapientiam suam. p. 163. 
Fecit ea per semetipsum: hoc est 
per Verbum et Sapientiam suam. Adest 
‘enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, 
Filius et Spiritus, per quos et in qui- 
bus omnia libere et sponte fecit. p. 
2 
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Clem. Alex. p. 129. 
€ Abros pdvos dv Geds, kai Sixatds 
eotw 6 avros Kal pdvos Kad prev 
‘ a“ > ee , a 
matnp voeirat, ayabds Sv add pdvoy 6 
eotw KexAntat ayabds, Kad Se vids, dv 
6 Adyos avrov, ev TO marpi eott, Sixatos 
mMpowayopeverat, ek THS mpds &AAnAa 
oxéeoews. Clem. Alex. p. 140. 

d Ovdels dyabds ef pr) 6 waTip adrod 
Karahaves TO TOV cupTavT@Y Ocdy 
éva pdvoy eiva, ayaboy, Sixavov, Snpt- 

\ eA > ‘ e ¢ , & 
oupyov, vidv ev matpi, @ 9 ddga &e. 
Clem. Alex. p. 142. 

€ See my Defence, vol. i. p.288, 289. 

Itaque preeter semetipsum non esse 
alium Deum; hoc propter idololatriam 
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2.'That the ancients always declared against admitting another 
God, and denied constantly that the Son was another God. 

Justin M. in his Dialogue with Tryphof, declares, that there 
never was nor will be (dAAos cds) another God besides the 
Maker of the universe. And in a fragment cited by Irenzus, 
he says, he could not have given credit even to our Lord him- 
self, had he preached up any other God (d\dov @cdv) besides the 
Creator &. 

Irenzeus is very express to the same purpose in more places 
than one, declaring against admitting another God). And if you 
would know, how then he could consistently admit another 
Person to be God, besides the Father; he will tell you, as 
before seen, that the Son is considered as the very self of the 
Father, and that they are not another and another Godi. 

Tertullian is another voucher of the same thing. “ There is,” 
says he, ** one God, the Father; and there is none other besides 
“him. By which he does not mean to exclude the Son, but 
** another God ; now the Son is not another besides the Fathers.” 

Origen shall be our next evidence ; who in his famous piece 
against Celsus, (the most to be depended on, both for the 
uncorruptness of the copies, and the accuracy of the thoughts 
contained in it,) does in a very remarkable manner teach the 
same doctrine. 

He having charged his adversary with the worship, not of one 
God, but of Gods!,(N.B.) though all the inferior deities were 
supposed subordinate to one supreme, comes afterwards to answer 
the like charge, retorted by Celsus™; the charge of worshipping 
dAAov (cdr), another God, besides the one supreme God. Now, 


tam nationum quam Israelis: etiam 
propter hereticos, qui sicut nationes 
manibus, ita et ipsi verbis idola fabri- 
cantur, id est, alum Deum, et alium 
Christum. Tert. contr. Prax. cap. 18. 

f Just. M. Dial. p. 34. ed. Jeb. 
See this explained at large in my Reply 
to Dr. Whitby, IX. 1. &c. p. 235 of 
this volume. 

& Just. M. Fragm. p. 408. ed. Jeb. 

h Alterum Deum, preter eum qui 
est, non requiremus. Iren, p. 156. 

Alterum Deum minime possitis os- 
tendere, p. 157. 

Nec tune quidem oportuit alterum 
Deum annuntiari, p. 233. 

‘i Non ergo alius erat qui cogno- 
scebatur, et alius qui dicebat, nemo 


cognoscit Patrem, sed unus et idem, 
omnia subjiciente ei Patre, et ab om- 
nibus accipiens testimonium, quoniam 
vere homo, et vere Deus, &c. p. 235. 
Vid. Massuet. Dissert. Prev. p. 131. 

k Unus Deus, Pater, et alius absque 
eo non est: quod ipse inferens, non 
Filium negat, sed alium Deum. Ce- 
terum alius a Patre Filius non est. 
Tert, contr. Prax. cap. 18. 

1 "Exeivos dé modAovs jpas didacKov 
o€Bew Geodvs, Oedy paddov dpehev— 
héyew Baowdciav, imrep cod. Orig. 
contr. Cels. p. 385. 
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how does Origen answer it? Plainly, by denying the fact, that 
the Christians did worship dAdov, another, (i.e. God,). besides 
the God of the universe. His reason is, because Father and 
Son are one™. This was the only way he had to get off the 
charge of worshipping another God, besides the Father, by taking 
both into one, and considering both as one in the worship. 
Wherefore he concludes, a little after, “we therefore worship, 
*“ as before said, one God, the Father and the Son.”’ This was 
Origen’s resolution of the grand point in debate, between Christ- 
ians and Pagans, as to the charge of Polytheism; in answer to 
one of the sharpest adversaries the Christians ever had, in a 
solemn and accurate treatise, wrote in the name and in defence 
of the Church, wrote by the author then above sixty years old ; 
and (as critics now agree) after he had been admonished by 
Fabian of Rome, for his want of caution at other times, and 
therefore was the more likely to keep strictly up to the sense of 
the Church, in an article especially of so momentous importance. 
He did not pretend that a subordinate God, purely because 
subordinate, would not be another God, or would not make two 
Gods: the Pagans, in that silly way, might have cleared them- 
selves of the charge of Polytheism ; as Origen well knew. He 
did not pretend to say, that the Father only was God, because 
God in a high sense, (which the Pagans could also have said 
of their one supreme God, and so have got clear of Polytheism,) 
but he answered upon the true and standing principles of the 
Christian Church, that Father and Son were one God, and 
the Son not another God. This acquitted the Christians of 
Polytheism, and left the charge fixed and unremovable upon the 
Pagans. | 

We have seen then that the ancients never would own another 
God, that they constantly declared against it; and even in the 


particular case of God the Son. 


n Aexréov dé kai mpos rodro, 67, 
elmep vevonker 6 KéAaos 10, eyo kal 6 
Tatip ev exper" Kal TO €v evXT eipnwevoy 
urd Tov viod TOU Geo ev TA, OS ey@ Kal 
av €v é€opev’ ovK dy @eto Tyas kal 
@rov Ocparevew mapa tov emt mace 
Gcdv. N.B. After GaAoy must be 
understood Gedy: for Origen could 
not pretend to say, that the Christians 
worshipped no other Person, besides 
the Father, (when immediately after 
he owns, that they worshipped both 
Father and Son,) but only that they 


It is to the same purpose, that 


worshipped not another God ; Son and 
Father being one God, as he also in 
the same place expressly asserts. 

I may here add a passage out of the 
Acts of Pionius’s Martyrdom ; which 
have the appearance of being true and 
genuine. 

Polemon (rogat),Quem Deum colis? 
Respondet (Asclepiades), Christum. 
Polemon. Quid ergo? Iste alter est ? 
Respondit: Non; sed ipse quem et 
ipsi paulo ante confessi sunt. Ruinart. 
Act. Martyr. p. 144. 
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they as constantly denied two Gods, or three Gods: as may 
appear from many testimonies: which being well known, I shall 
only refer to one or two in the margin®. Nay, it was a prin- 
ciple so fixed and riveted in the heart of every pious Christian, 
that they would rather have died than have ever admitted 
Gods, or Lords ; as is plainly intimated by Tertullian. 

Hitherto, perhaps you tell me, that you and the ancients 
can agree, (that is, in words,) for neither do you assert another 
God, or another Lord, nor two Gods, or two Lords. "To which I 
answer, that as to another Lord, you have said it in terms: and 
by necessary consequence, you assert another God ; yea, two 
Gods, and two Lords. Nor have I ever met with a more de- 
plorable example of self-contradiction, and resolute opposition 
to the most evident truth, than your pretending that Father 
and Son are not two Gods, while you affirm each to be a God, 
and deny their being both together one God. But we will go 
on with the ancients; who, like wise and honest men, as they 
would not admit another God, or two Gods, so, consistently with 
themselves, 

3. They as constantly taught, that Father and Son were one 
God, or the same God: and thus they settled that grand article 
of the Christian faith. I will shew this plainly by clear and ex- 
press evidence, and shall answer your exceptions to every writer 
as I go along. I have, in some measure, anticipated myself 
upon this head, in my Sermons4, and elsewhere : and therefore 
shall sometimes content myself with references. Let us take the 
authors in order of time, fixing also the time of their writing, 
according to the latest and best accounts. 


A. D. 145. Justix Marryr. 


As to Justin Martyr, I do not here produce him as one, who, 
in express terms, has ever styled Father and Son one God. But 
that he believed the thing may be made out two ways. 1. As 
he declares for the worship of God alone, at the same time ad- 
mitting the worship of all the three Persons: which is implicitly 





© Ei dé ody 6 Adyos mpds Tov Ccdr, 
Ocbs dy, ri obv pncevey Gy tis Svo héyew 
Oeovs; Svo pev ovk éep@ Oeods, adr 7, 
éva, tpdcwma b€ S00 &e. Hipp. contr. 
Noét. p.15. Vid. Epist. Synod. Antioch. 
contr. Samosat. Labbé tom. i. p. 845. 

P Ceterum si conscientia nostra, 
qua scimus Dei nomen et Domini, et 
Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto con- 


venire, Deos et Dominos nominaremus; 
extinxissemus faces nostras, etiam ad 
martyria timidiores, quibus evadendi 
quoque pateret occasio, jurantibus 
statim per Deos et Dominos, ut quidam 
heretici, quorum Dit plures. Tertull. 
contr. Prax. cap. 13. 

4 See my Sermons, p. 178, &c. of 
this volume. nGk 
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including all the three in the alone God. (The pretence of én- 
ferior worship shall be answered in its place.) 2. As declaring 
that God the Son is not another God, besides the Maker of all 
things, (that is the Futher,) as hath been remarked above’. 
You have some things to object to what I produce from Justin, 
under another article: and there I shall consider them as I 
come to them. 


A.D.170. Luctan, a pagan writer. 


The famous testimony out of Lucian’s Dialogue, inscribed 
®idrarpis, | produced in my eighth Sermons, to prove that, at 
that time, the Christians believed three in one, and one in three, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God supreme. It is so noted 
a testimony that I need not here repeat it. 

There has been some doubt, as I intimated in my Sermons, 
whether Lucian was the author of the Dialogue; but all agree, 
that it was either Lucian himself, or a contemporary, if not a 
more ancient writert; which serves our purpose as well. 


A.D. 177. ATHENAGORAS. 

I produced also, in my Sermons, this ancient and excellent 
writer, as a voucher for the truth of this doctrine, that Father 
and Son are one God. I shall not repeat what I there said, or in 
my Defence, vol. i. p. 289, 290. but referring the reader thither, 
shall proceed to answer your objections. You begin with lessen- 
ing the credit of the author, (p.105,) as being “full of very 
“ obscure notions ;” a character you would give to any writer 
that is full of the doctrine of a coeternal and consubstantial 
Trinity. You object, that ‘‘ he describes this very doctrine in 
“a way directly condemned by Justin Martyr, and even by 
“ Athanasius himself, for Gnostic or Sabellian; making the 
“ Holy Ghost an emanation, like a ray shot forth from the sun, 
* flowing from it, and returning to it.” But Athenagoras’s 
doctrine is far from being the same with that which Justin 
condemns. He always speaks of the Son and Holy Ghost as 
real and permanent, not as the heretics in Justin did, who 
supposed them to be dissolved, and in a manner extinct*. And 
Athenagoras did not teach a nominal distinction only of the 


r See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, Fabricius Bibl. Grec. lib. iv. cap. 16. 


IX. 1, &e. p. 235 of this volume. p- 504. and Le Moyne, Varia Sacr. 
Ss Sermon VIII. p. 178, &c. of this vol. ii. p. 187. 
volume. . « Serm. VIII. p. 178 of this vol. 


t Vid. Bull. Def. F. p. 73. Jud. 32. x Justin. M. Dial. p. 102, 372. Jeb. 
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Persons, but a real distinction of order’; which is directly 
opposite to the tenets of those heretics deseribed in Justin. 
Athenagoras always speaks of the Spirit as united with the 
Father and the Son: and as he took the Mather and Son for real 
Persons, he must of consequence think the same of the Holy 
Spirit ; so that there is little or no resemblance between the 
two notions. Besides that, if you had carefully observed the 
passage on which you ground your remark, you might have 
perceived that nothing more is meant, than that the Spirit was 
sometimes sent to the Prophets, and again returned to him that 
sent him. As to the use of the word dzéppoa, and the doctrine 
of emanation, it was neither simply approved nor condemned in 
the Christian Church, but according as it was understood; just 
as poor, or prodatio, was condemned by Irenzeus and Tertullian 
in one sense, admitted in another: and as the notion of a Adyos 
évdiaetos, Or mpodopikds, was either approved or condemned, ac- 
cording to its various construction and acceptation; as I have 
remarked in my first Sermon?. You find fault with my con- 
struction of vooduev yap kal vidv tod Ocod. Kor we understand, 
or tacitly include, God’s Son also, in God before spoken of®. That 
this is the true meaning, I prove first from the words immedi- 
ately preceding. Athenagoras having declared, that the Christ- 
ians could not be atheists, because they acknowledged one God, 
who had made, adorned, and preserved the universe by his Logos, 
or Word, immediately adds, vooduev yap Kal vidv tod Ocod, re- 
ferring to the Adyos he had just before mentioned, as contained 
in God, that did all things by him. 

2. This sense is also confirmed by what follows; where he 
says, ‘“ Father and Son are one; the Son being in the Father, 
‘‘and the Father in the Son, dy the Unity and power of the 
“¢ Spirit >.” 

3. The same thing is further proved from Athenagoras’s 
joining (when he is again answering the charge of atheism) 








Y Ady Sednprovpynrat, kal TO map 
avToU mvevpaTL guVexeTAL Ta Mayra. 
Athen. p. 28. 

Suvader dé TO Doyo! Kal oa) mpocpntiKoy 
mvevpa kai Tou kal avrO TO évepyour 
tois expavovormpodntiKas d dyvovrveipa 
améppovav etvar paper Tod Gcou, dmrop- 
peor, kal emavaepopevoy as dktiva 
nriov, P- 40. Aetxvivras avray kal THY 
ev TH evace, Siva, Kal thy ev TH 


rage Siaipeow, p.40. Vid. p. 46,96. 





z Serm. I. P- 32, 33 of this volume. 

a ‘YP’ ov yeyevnrae TO may dua TOU 
atrod dédyov, Kat SiaKxexdopyrat, Kal 
ovykpareirat, Ocdy dyovres ixav@s pot 
dedeixrau’ vootpev yap Kat vidy Tov 
Gcov, &c. 

b ‘Evos dvros Tov marpos Kal TOU 
viov’ dvros S€ Tov viod ev marpi, Kai 
marpos ev vid, évdérntt, kat Suvaper 
mvevparos, Pp. 38. 
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Father and Son together: and as before he had the phrase of 
Ocdv dyovres, speaking of the Father singly, now he applies the 


_ same phrase to both¢. 


4. I further vindicated this construction, in my Defence, vol. 1. 
p- 290, by parallel expressions of Athanasius and Tertullian: 
wherefore, I conceive, it may still stand. 

But, though you seem to allow that Athenagoras comprehends 
both in one God, yet you say, he does “ not so comprehend both 
“ in the one God, as that one is as much the one supreme God 
“as the other :’ which I cannot make sense of. ‘Nor does 
“he,” say you, “any where suppose the Son, as such, but only 
* the internal Reason of the Father to be dléios, eternal.’ But 
if Reason or Wisdom be only a different name of the same 
Person, the Person of the Son, considered in different cireum- 
stances, and at different times, (as Bishop Bull has fully demon- 
strated,) then the Son is didvos according to this writer. ‘On 
“the contrary,” you say, “that Athenagoras expressly affirms 
“the unbegotten God alone to be eternal.” But the reading 
there should be dyévyros with single v, as I shall shew hereafter, 
and in the one unmade, or necessary existing God, is contained 
God the Word4. 

You go on, (p. 108,) to charge Athenagoras with the ridiculous 
notion of the Son’s being nothing (before his generation) but 
the Father's znternal Reason; that is, nothing but an attribute. 
I hope you do not expect an answer to these pretences, so long 
as Bishop Bull’s confutation of them stands untouched. The 
English reader may see what is sufficient on that head, in my 
Defence* and Sermons’. Bishop Bull, you say, acknowledges 
Athenagoras meant that the “Son is the same with respect to 
“the Father, as the internal reason is to the mind of men.” 
Bishop Bull says no such thing. How shall we trust you in 
your reports of the Father's, when you scruple not to misrepresent 
even a modern author, which is in every body’s hands? 

Bp. Bull only says’, that Athenagoras meant that the relation 


© Ob« eopev adeor, Ocds dyovres Tov 
mouriy Tovde Tod mavTds, kat Toy Tap 
avrov Adyov" Gedy not Geovs. 

** We are not atheists, inasmuch as 


* we receive the Maker of the world 


*© as God, and also his Word. ve 

4 "Qore tov Aéyoura dyevnrov, Kal 
mavToKpatopa TOY marepa, yvoeLv ev T@ 
dyevnre, kal ™ mavroKparopt, Kat roy 
TouTov Adyoy Kat codiay, 7 Tis eaTW 6 


vids. Athanas. Decret. Syn. Nic. p. 236. 

Ov yap TO dvoua TOUTO maparpet THY 
TOU v Adyou prow, c ovde marw TO ayéenrov 
mpos Tov vioy exet TO onwavopevor, 
GAAa mpds ra Sid Tod viod yevdpeva. 
Ibid. p. 235. 

€ Defence, vol.i. p. 360, &c. 

f Sermon VII. p. 150, of this vol. 

& Ita ut Filius Dei intelligatur ver- 
bum Patris, quod nempe se habeat ad 
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of thought to mind resembles the relation of the Son to the 
Father in several respects, which he there mentions. I have 
said the same thing, and explained the resemblance at large 
elsewhere». After some pains taken to falsify and misrepresent 
Athenagoras, (which pains had been much better spent in 
replying to Bp. Bull,) you come at length to charge me home 
with running counter to Athenagoras’s notion, in “two funda- 
“mental points.” I must give you the hearing in things more 
trifling than these; so let us inquire what they are. 

1. You say, his notion makes the Son’s generation an act, 
which mine does not. If that will please you, I will allow a 
double act in the Son’s generation, according to Athenagoras. 
One of the Father in sending forth his Son, another of the Son 
in going forth; viz. to create. Did I ever deny the procession 
of the Son, which Athenagoras and several others intend by 
generation? But I assert eternal generation, which Athenagoras 
does not: there, I suppose, is the main difference. Yet Athena- 
goras acknowledges the Adyos to have been eternally of and in 
the Father, and referred up to him as his head and source: 
which is acknowledging the selfsame thing which other Catholics 
intended by eternal generation ; so that the difference lies only in 
words, as | before intimated in my Defence’. 

2. You say, that Athenagoras’s notion “never supposes two 
‘“‘ Persons of equally supreme authority and worship, but as- 
“ eribes every thing the Son does to the supreme authority and 
“ will of the Father.” But where do you learn that Athenagoras 
ever excludes the Son from supreme authority (properly so 
called) or from supreme worship ? Athenagoras indeed is express, 
that there is a difference of order among the divine Persons : 
but where do you find a difference of dominion or worship? You 
could not have chose an author more directly opposite to your. 
sentiments, or more favourable to mine, in the very point of 
dominion ; on which you are pleased to lay so much stress. 
For Athenagoras, addressing himself to the emperors Marcus 
Antoninus, and his son Lucius Commodus, styles them both 
equally péyuoro. Atroxpardpwv, which I might translate supreme 
Jtulers. And he observes, that all things were under their 
common rule and dominion*; and from thence draws his com- 


Patrem, ut ad mentem humanam ver- h Sermons, p. 31, &c. of this vol. 
bum ejus interius, quod et Spirituale i Defence, vol.i. p. 365; &e. ; 
est, minimeque per se cadit in sensus ; kK Aenoopat d€ tpav, peyroror AvTo- 


et in mente, unde procedit, manet, nec Kpardépev, mpd Tov Adyou, dAnOeis Tmape- 
ab ea sejungitur, &c. Bull. p. 203. XoMEv@ Tovs Aoyiopovs TvyyVavaI— 
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parison for the illustration of the one common rule and govern- 
ment of God the Father and the Son; to whom, as being 
inseparable, all things are subject. Is this making the Father 
alone supreme Governor? Or is it likely that a Creator and 
___ creature should be thus familiar, and rule all things equally and 
in common ? Where were your thoughts? To be short, all that 
you can possibly extract out of Athenagoras is no more than a 
priority of order, as the Father is Head and Fountain to which 
the Son and Holy Ghost are referred. The dominion, the au- 
thority is equal, is supreme in all: only in the Father primarily, 
in the other two derivatively ; the same thing under a different 
order and manner. After you had endeavoured to puzzle and 
perplex Athenagoras, you go on (p. 110.) to do the like with 
Tatian, Theophilus, and some others. I shall not attend you 
now, but proceed in my method. If you have dropped any thing 
that is worth the notice, it shall be considered in a more proper 


place, under Query VIII, which you have often robbed to fill 
up this. 
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A. D. 187. Tren aus. 
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Trenzeus is the next author cited to prove that “the Father 


“and the Son are one God.” 


He asserts it im sense, and in- 


directly many ways; some of which have been hinted above ; 


see also my Sermons!. 
once™, 


€xoire ad) éavTav kal tiv emovpanoy 
Baowreiay e€erdlew* as yap tpiv, rarpt 
kal vid Tdvra Kexeiporat, dv@bev Thy 
, , ‘ Ld he ad ~ 
Baorheiay eihnpdai—ovras Evi TO Oe@ 
Kal TO Tap avrod Ady@ vid voovpev@ 
dpueploT@, mavta vmoréeraktat. p. 64. 
“‘ Before I enter upon discourse, [ 
** beseech you, O ye greatest of Em- 
** perors, to bear with me, while I offer 
“* true reasonings——F rom your own- 
** selves you may form a notion of the 
“* heavenly empire. For like asallthings 
** are in subjection to you, being Father 
** and Son, (having received your em- 
‘* pire from above,) so also to the one 
** God and to the Word who is with 
“him, considered as a Son insepa- 
“‘ rable, are all things subject.” Vide 
Le Moyne, Var. Sacer. Not, et Observ. 


p- 169. 
1 Serm. VIII. p.179, &c. of this vol. 
m [ta ut is, qui omnia fecerit, cum 
Verbo suo juste dicatur Deus et Do- 
minus solus. Iren. p. 183. 


He does it also im terms more than 
I must now attend your exceptions to the evidence. 


Qui igitur a prophetis adorabatur 
Deus vivus, hic est vivorum Deus, et 
Verbum ejus, qui et loquutus est 
Moysi &c. Ipse igitur Christus 
cum Patre vivorum est Deus, qui 
loquutus est Moysi, &c. p. 232. 

ropter hoc manifestissime Domi- 
nus ostendit se et Patrem quidem suis 
discipulis, nescilicet quererent alterum 
Deum preter eum qui plasmaverit ho- 
minem. p. 311. 

Quoniam autem in ventre plasmat 
nos Verbum Dei, &c. p. 312. 

** He who made all things, he alone 
** with his Word, is justly styled God 
** and Lord. 

** He who was adored as the living 
** God by the prophets, he is the God 
‘“‘ of the living, and his Word, who 
** also spake to Moses, &c. Christ 
** therefore himself, with the Father, 
‘is the God of the living that spake 
*“ to Moses. 

* For this reason our Lord mani- 
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To what I had observed from Irenzeus, in my Defence, you say, 
(p. 92,) “The sense then of Irenzeus, according to you, is, the 
*“ one and only God, the Father and Son, made all things by his 
“ Word, or Son:” No; but, if you please to leave off this vein of 
eavilling, (which is below the character of a grave writer,) the 
sense is not that the Son was included under the term Father, 
which undoubtedly there stands for the Person of the Father 
singly, (and therefore the Son is excluded from being the Person 
of the Father,) but that he is not excluded from doing what the 
Father alone is said to do, or from being God, though the Father 
alone is said to be so; because the exclusive terms are not in- 
tended in opposition to God the Son. 

You are often imposing this kind of sophistry upon us; 
wherefore I would once for all endeavour to shew you the 
weakness and absurdity of it, when our Saviour told his disciples 
that they had left him alone, he did not mean by this to exclude 
the Father, but others: will you therefore say, that Father and 
Son both are meant by the Aim left alone? When our Saviour 
is said to have a name given which no one knew but himself, the 
Father is not excluded by the term ovdels: will you therefore 
plead that he is included in the Person of the Son, and that both 
are one Person? How ridiculous is it, that you cannot distin- 
guish between being not excluded with respect to the predicate 
of a proposition, and being included in the swdyect of it. In this 
proposition, “ The Father is the only God,” we say the Son is 
not excluded: how? not with respect to the predicate ; not from 
being only God, as well as the Father, because the exclusive term 
affects him not. But we do not therefore say that he is included 
in the subject of the proposition; or that Father means both 
Father and Son. So much in answer to this cavil, which had 
deserved no notice, but for your so often repeating it. Now to 
return ; you pretend it absurd that all things should be made 
by or through the one supreme God. But you have not shewn 
that all ministration is inconsistent with any supremacy, but a 
supremacy of order or office; which I admit. What you add 
from Irenzeus, about the Father’s commanding the Word, I have 
answered in my Sermons", and shewn it to be, as understood 
by the ancients, directly opposite to your principles. You are 
next labouring to take off the force of what I had pleaded in 


*€ fested both himself and the Father ‘formed man——The Word of God 
“ to his disciples, that they might not ‘‘ forms us in the womb, &c.”’ 
“ look for any other God but himthat ™ Serm. II. p. 63, &c. of this vol. 
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respect of Irenzeus’s making the Son and Holy Ghost the self of 
the Father. But this was too hard a task: I will trust the reader 
with what you have said, to compare it with mine; and to see 
if he can make sense of your immediate obedience: as if any 
obedience, mediate or immediate, were a reason sufficient for 
styling the Person obeying, one’s self. You refer to Irenzeus® 
saying, that by the Son and Spirit, (that is, per semetipsum, by 
himself, as he says in the same chapter,) he made all things 
freely, and of his own will. And so he well might, when the 
Son and Spirit are so much his se//, as to have but one and the 
same will with him. Others might have contrary wills: they 
could not. You misconstrue his next immediate words: he 
“ produced,” you say, “the substance of the creatures from him- 
« self, i.e. from his own original underived power.” But himself 
means there, the Son and Spirit; as is plain from exemplum fac- 
torum ; (which you took care to leave out:) God the Son being 
the exemplar by which things were formed P. And Tertullian may 
serve to explain Irenzeus’s meaning in the other article4. 

You next tell us of his citing a remarkable passage of Hermas: 
as if there were any thing so very remarkable, in respect to our 
present purpose, in Hermas’s saying that there is but one God. 
But Irenzeus, you observe, adds presently after, that the Son “ re- 
*‘ geives the power of all things from) him who is the one God 
“ the Father, &c.” And what wonder if he receives all things 
from him, from whom he receives his essence? We are not in- 
quiring whence the Son’s power or dominion is, but what it is; 
and whether it be not of the same quality and extent with the 
Father’s, the same being common to both. But you say, “this 
‘power and dominion became plenary over all things both in 
‘“‘ heaven and earth, when he had been incarnate.” Plenary, did 
you say? and over all things? I think not; nor is even the 
Father’s dominion yet so plenary as this comes to. (See 1 Cor. 


© Ipse est qui per semetipsum con- 
stituit, et elegit; et adornavit, et conti- 
net omnia Adest enim ei semper 
Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus 
per quos, et in quibus omnia libere et 
sponte fecit. Lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. 
Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 87. 

Ad quos et loquitur dicens, “ Fa- 
*‘ciamus hominem ad imaginem et 
* similitudinem nostram ;” ipse a 
semetipso substantiam creaturarum, et 
exemplum factorum, et figuram in 
mundo ornamentorum accipiens. Ibid. 





P- 253: . 
P Vid. Iren. lib. v. cap. 16. p. 313. 
comp. p. 163. and Clem. Alex. p. 78. 
4 Si necessaria est Deo materia ad 
opera mundi, ut Hermogenes existi- 
mavit, habuit Deus materiam longe 
digniorem Sophiam suam scilicet 
Quis non hance potius omnium 
fontem et originem commendet, mate- 
riam vero materiarum quali Deus 
potuit eguisse, sui magis quam alieni 
egens? Tertull. contr. Hermogen, 
cap. 18. 
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xv. 28.) But what strange thing are you here discovering, that 
Christ became Lord in a sense which he was not before! So did 
the Father become Lord over the Jews in a sense he was not 
before, when he made them his peculiar people. He became 
their Lord, first, when he created them, and again, in a more 
peculiar sense, when he chose more immediately to govern them. 
In like manner, Christ who was Lord of all men in right of crea- 
tion, became Lord again, in a more special sense, in right of 
redemption* ; and will be their Lord again, in a still more plenary 
sense, after the day of judgment; as will also God the Father. 
What difficulty is there in these plain common things? But, I 
suppose, the force of your argument lies in the words accipiens 
potestatem, and tradita sunts. And yet you will think it no argu- 
ment against the Father’s supremacy, that he is to receive a 
kingdom, which is to be delivered to him by the Son, 1 Cor. xv. 
24, though I need not insist upon it here, being ready to admit, 
that while all power and authority is common to both, yet it is 
primarily considered in the Father, and referred up to him: and 
it was the more proper for our Saviour, during his state of con- 
descension and humiliation here on earth, to refer all to the 
Father ; as Irenzeus intimates in another case, of his referring 
the knowledge of the day of judgment. I might further observe 
to you, that though Irenzus sometimes represents the power 
and authority of the Son as descending from the Father, he at 
other times represents the Son as assuming it himself, and making 
himself the head over the Church, &c. which is also very true, and 
much in the same way, as he is sometimes said to have raised 


¥ See my Sermons, p. 114, &c. of 





this volume. 
S No one ever better understood 
this matter than the great Athanasius, 
who wrote a tract on purpose to shew 
how all things are said to have been 
delivered to God the Son. The sum 
is, that when all things, in a manner, 
were lost and sunk, and no one ready 
at hand to undertake their recovery 
and restitution, in this exigency, 
Christ stepped in to redeem those 
whom he had at first created. 'T'o him 
therefore were they delivered ; into his 
hands were they committed, who alone 
was both able and willing to recover 
and restore them; and who accord- 
ingly took flesh upon him, and 
wrought their redemption for them. 
— Havra b€daxev ev rj xetpi avrod 





iv domep Ot adtod ta mavta yéeyover, 
ovTws év aire Ta TavTa dvakancOjvat 
dvvn6n. Athan. vol. i. p. 104. 

Eusebius’s account of the same 
thing is not much different. 

‘O pev Ocds edidov, Kal mapedidov 
emt Bedti@cet, Kal @pedeia ola Swrnpe 
kat ldtp@, kal kuBepyntn Tav Odor, &c. 
Euseb. de Ecel. Theolog. lib. i. cap. 
Ig. p. 88. 

t Uti sicut in supercelestibus, et 
spiritalibus, et invisibilibus, princeps 
est Verbum Dei ; sic et in visibilibus, 
et corporalibus, principatum habeat, 
im semetipsum principatum assumens, 
et apponens semetipsum caput Eccle- 
siz, universa attrahat ad semetipsum 
apto in tempore. Tren. lib. iii. cap. 
16. p. 206. 
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himself from the dead, and sometimes to have been raised by the 
Father : for what one does both do, diversely considered as to the 
order and manner of acting. 

I had cited a plain passage" or two, to prove that the Son is 
the only God, according to Irenzeus, as well as the Father. You 
reply, that, in the first passage, “ true and only God is evidently 
“meant of the Father,” which I readily allow: and so you may 
see in Clemens, cited above, how he applies the like title to the 
Father, and yet immediately, in the same breath, makes Father 
and Son together the only God. The reason is, that neither he, 
nor Irenzeus, nor indeed any of the ancients, ever had a thought 
of excluding the Son by the word only, or the like. How have 
you read the Fathers, not to see these plain things? You go on, 
endeavouring to elude and perplex Irenzeus’s meaning. But your 
attempts are so feeble, and your efforts so weak, that I am 
almost ashamed to make any reply to them. You would have 
it, that Irenzeus does not call the Son God in the supreme and 
absolute sense ; though you can never shew that Irenzeus had two 
senses of the word God as applied to Father and Son. The Son, 
you imagine, is not God in the absolute sense, but as being God’s 
anointed, our Lord, and our God, (p. 98.) I read of the Father’s 
anointing, and the Son’s being anointed, (that is, to his office ;) 
but could you have shewn, that he was anointed to his Godshep, 
(pardon the oddness of the word, it contains your sense,) that 
would have been a discovery indeed. You refer to several pas- 
sages, (1 could add many more,) where the Father is styled the 
_ only God. But to what purpose is it? Irenaeus never meant 
thereby to exclude the Son from being, with the alone Father, 
Deus et Dominus*, God and Lord, or from being with the 
Father, vivorum Deus, God of the living, or from being the self of 
the Father, or from being Deus ipsey, God himself: nor would 
he ever allow, that the Son was not God in the definitive, or ab- 
solute sense, or that he was another God. What can you do 
with such a man as [renzus, all the way contrary to your prin- 
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« Nunquam neque Prophet neque 
Apostoli alium Deum nominaverunt 
vel Dominum appellaverunt preter 
verum et solum Deum. Multo magis 
ipse Dominus, qui et Czesari quidem 
que Cesaris sunt reddi jubet, et quae 
Dei sunt Deo. Iren. p. 182. 

Neque igitur Dominus, neque Spi- 
ritus Sanctus, neque Apostoli eum, 
qui non esset Deus, definitive et ab- 


\ 


solute Deum nominassent aliquando, 
nisi esset vere Deus, p. 180. 

Compare the following words: __ 

Utrosque Dei appellatione signavit 
Spiritus, et eum, qui ungitur, Filewm, 
et eum, qui ungit, Patrem, p. 180. 

x See above. . 

y Dei Verbum, imo magis ipse 
Deus. Iren. p. 132. 
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Qu. u. 


ciples, directly for mine? He styles the Father only God, in op- 
position to the Valentinian Avons, or other monstrous deities ; 
never, not once, in opposition to God the Son. 

After what hath been said, the reader, I hope, will not be sur- 
prised, to find me quoting another passage of Irenseus? to the 
same purpose as before. It is where he proves our Lord to be 
the Word of God, and God, from his remitting of sins ; upon the 
strength of this maxim, that none can forgive sins but God 
alone. I take the argument to lie thus: None can forgive sins 
but the God of Israel, the true and only God, (so the Jews 
understood and intended it:) Christ forgave sins: therefore 
Christ is God, in the same sense as intended, i. e. God of Israel, 
&c. I defy any man to come at [renzeus’s conclusion from that 
passage any other way: and though he words it, Verbum Dea, it 
is plain from the following words, that the phrase is with him 
equivalent to Deus ; the Word of God being necessarily God, or, 
as he elsewhere expresses it, Deus ipse. What you have to 
object is, that solus Deus is there predicated of the Father; I 
grant it: and yet Irenzeus’s argumentation necessarily infers, 
that Christ is Deus too, in the same sense; and therefore with 
the Father, solus Deus ; the only God that can remit sins; and 
he received this power because he is God of God. Irenezus 
plainly enough intimates, that if he had not been God, he could 
not have had the power; which shews that he is speaking 
of such a kind of remission, by inherent power and right, 
as is proper to God alone*; otherwise there is no sense in 
the argument. 


z Peccata igitur remittens, homi- 
nem quidem curavit, semetipsum 
autem manifeste ostendit quis esset. 
Si enim nemo potest remittere peccata 
nisi solus Deus, remittebat autem heec 
Dominus, et curabat homines; mani- 
festum est quoniam ipse erat Verbum 
Dei. Filius hominis factus, a Patre 
potestatem remissionis peccatorum 
accipiens, quoniam homo et quoniam 
Deus: ut quomodo homo compassus 
est nobis, tanquam Deus misereatur 
nostri, et remittat nobis debita nostra, 
que factori nostro debemus Deo. 
Tren. p. 314. 

«‘ Remitting sins, he healed the man, 
‘* and at the same time plainly shewed 
«who himself was. For if none can 
“< forgive sins, but God alone, and yet 
‘our Lord forgave sins, and healed 


‘men; it is manifest that he was the 
*“* Word of God, made Son of man, 
“ receiving from the Father the power 
* of forgiving sins, because man, and 
** because God: that as he suffered with 
“us, being man, so he might also 
“have mercy upon us as he is God, 
“and might forgive us our debts, 
“which we owe to God our Maker, ”’ 

@ Bene igitur Verbum ejus ad homi- 
nem dicit, “ Remittuntur tibi pecca- 
** ta;” idem ille in quem peccaveramus 
in initio, remissionem peccatorum in 
fine donans. Aut si alterius quidem 
transgressi sumus ciate coe: alius 
autem erat qui dixit, “ Remittuntur 
“tibi peccata tua;’’ neque bonus, 
neque verax, neque justus ex hujus- 
modi. Quehione enim bonus, qui 
non ex suis donat? Aut quomodo 
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You here (p. 101.) take notice of another passage of Irenzeus, 
which I incidentally brought in (p. 306. of my Defence, vol. i.) to 
prove that, according to Irenzeus, none that has any superior, any 
God above him, can be justly styled God». A famous passage, 
and directly opposite to your principles; while you pretend to 
ascribe divinity to the Son, at the same time subjecting him toa 
superior God, and putting him sud alterius potestate, under the do- 
minion and power of another. You do well to labour to take 
this off; but how, we shall see presently. You pretend, that 
_Irenzeus, in “numberless other passages, expressly asserts the 
“‘ superiority of the Father to the Son.” I deny that he ever 
does it, so much as in any sengle passage, in your sense of 
superiority. Nay, to see how consonant to himself Ivenzeus is, I 
will shew you where® he, by necessary consequence, declares the 
Son to have no superior. 

The argument will stand thus : 





“ He that is the God of the living, and who spake to Moses out 
‘“< of the bush, has xo other God above him. 
“ Christ is the God of the living, and who spake to Moses out of 


* the bush. 


Therefore Christ has no other God above him.” 
The premises are both of them Irenzeus’s own: and the con- 


clusion from them is evident. 


We see then, that Irenzeus does 


not only lay down the general maxim, that whoever is God, 


justus, qui aliena rapit? Quomodo 
autem vere remissa sunt peccata, nisi 
ille ipse in quem peccavimus donavit 
remissionem? Jren. p.313. Vid. Grab. 
in Bull. D.F. p. 85. 

“ Well therefore did his Word say 
“to the man, Thy sivs are forgiven 
** thee; he the same against whom we 
‘‘ had sinned in the beginning, in the 
*“ end vouchsafes remission of sins. 
* Otherwise had the precept against 
‘‘ which we transgressed come from 
*“ one, and it had been another that 
“‘ said, Thy sins are forgiven thee, he 
*‘ could neither have been good, nor 
‘« just, nor true in doing it. For how 
“can he be good, who gives what is 
** none of his own? Or how can he be 
“just, that assumes what belongs to 
‘another? Or how could sinus be 
“really forgiven, if he that forgave 
‘«‘ them were not the very same against 
** whom we had sinned ?” 

b Qui super se habet aliquem su- 
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periorem, et sub alterius potestate est, 
hic neque Deus, neque Rex magnus 
dici potest. Iren. p. 229. 

© Is qui de rubo Joquutus est 
Moysi, et manifestavit se esse Deum 
Patrum, hic est viventium Deus. 
Quis enim est vivorum Deus, nisi qui 
est Deus super quem alius non est 
Deus? Qui igitur adorabatur Deus 
vivus, hic est vivorum Deus, et Ver- 
bum ejus, qui loquutus est Moysi, qui 
et Sadduceos redarguit, &c. ipse 
igitur Christus cum Patre vivorum 
est Deus, qui loguutus est Moysi ; 
Tren. p. 232. Vide Bull. sect. ii. cap. 5. 

** He that spake to Moses out of the 
“* bush, and manifested himself to be 
**the God of the Fathers, he is the 
** God of the living. For who else can 
“be the God of the living, but the 
“ God that has no other God above 
“ him? Christ with the Father is 
*‘ the God of the living, who spake to 
“* Moses, &c.” 
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properly so called, can have no other God above him: but in 
the particular case of God the Son, he applies the very maxim, 
and declares that there is no other God above him. What will 
you say to these manifest truths, which so directly strike at 
your whole hypothesis? You endeavour to find some shelter, by 
turning Deus into Greek, making it 6 eds, which will not do, 
because it is frequent with Irenzeus to give the Son the title of 
6 @eds4. And if he did not, yet he never appears to lay any 
such stress upon an article. Nor will the oceasion of Irenzeus’s 
maxim at all serve you. For though the discourse there is of 
God the Father, yet his reasoning, whereby he proves that the 
Person, there styled 6 @«ds, could have “no other God above 
“him,” will prove the same thing of every other Person so 
styled, or prove nothing. You produce some citations from 
Irenzeus to prove the “ Father superior in authority” (another 
God above him, you should have said, because you mean it) “to 
“the Son, and the Son subject to him.” None of them prove 
any thing like it, in your meaning of swpertority and subjection. 
The Father commanded, the Son executed. What then? 
I answered this above®. Another pretence is from the words, 
“ conditionem simul, et Verbum suum portans:” which I may 
leave as I find it, till you make out the consequence: or I may 
oppose to it, “‘mensura enim Patris Filius, quoniam et capit 
“eum.” Iren. p. 231. Porto may as well signify to bear, or 
contain, as sustain. Besides that the creatures are said, in the 
very same place, portare eum; to sustain him, you will say. And 
much will you make of it, that the Creator of them, mundi Factor, 
(Irenzeus’s own words of God the Son, in the same chapter,) 
was sustained by his creatures. You proceed to observe, that 
the Son ministered to the Father: you might have observed 
further, that “he washed his disciples’ feet.”? But see Bishop 
Bull, who had fully answered these pretences, before you pro- 
duced them. You further take notice out of Irenzus, that the 
“ Word incarnate hung upon the cross.” Who doubts it? You 
should have took notice likewise of what Irenzeus says, in the 
very same chapter, that this Word was really ‘‘ Maker of the 
“world, and containeth all thingsf.” But I am weary of 


a Vid. Iren. p. 211, 215, 271. ed. Lib. v. cap. 18. p. 315. 
Bened. *« The Word of God is really Maker 
€ See also Bull. D. F. p. 80. ** of the world and in respect of 
f Mundi enim Factor vere Verbum “his invisibility, (or invisible na- 
Dei est et secundum invisibili- ‘ ¢wre,) contains all things which are 
tatem continet, que facta sunt omnia. made.” 
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pursuing trifles. If Irenzeus had had a mind to express the 
subjection of the Son, and superior dominion of the Father, he 
knew how to do it. See how he expresses himself, where 
he declares the subjection of all things to God the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, at the same time speaking of their ministration (not 
subjection) to the Father: which may be sufficient to shew you 
how wild your Aypothesis is, and how little countenance for it you 
ean reasonably hope to find among the ancients. 


A. D. 192. CrmmEens ALEXANDRINUS. 

I have already produced one plain and express passage, where- 
in Clemens includes the Father and the Son in the only God. 
He has more to the same purpose, where he says, “both are 
“one, namely God";” and where he addresses both as one 
Lord‘, and the whole Trinity as one*. Which I took notice of 


in my eighth Sermon!. 


You are forced to confess, (p. 80,) that in Clemens’s first 
writings, there are ‘“‘some sublime expressions, which, if taken 
“ literally, would favour either my notion or the Sabellian,” 
A pretty fair confession ; but it would have been still fairer to 
have said, (which is what the reader must see,) some expressions, 
too plain and strong to admit of any evasion. All you have to say 
is, that they are highly rhetorical; which is saying nothing, 
You are next to oppose other passages of Clemens, to take off 
their force. Upon which, I may observe, by the way, how dis- 
ingenuous your claim to the ancients is, in comparison with ours. 
You think it sufficient, if you can but find any passages which 
look at all favourable to your scheme, however contradictory 
(as you understand them) to other clear and express testimonies 
of the same author. On the other hand, we think ourselves 
obliged to reconcile the seemingly opposite passages, and to make 
an author consistent with himself: which if we cannot do, we 
give him up as neuter, and make his evidence nu//; unless there 
be reason to believe, that the author, upon better consideration, 
had changed his mind, or that some parts of his works are more 


& Ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua 
progenies, et figuratio sua, id est, Fi- 
lius, et Spiritus Sanctus, Verbum et 
Sapientia; quibus serviunt, et sub- 
jecti sunt omnes angeli. Iren. p. 236. 
Comp. p. 183. 

“ His own offspring, and figure, 
* that is, the Son and Holy Ghost, the 
-“ Word, and Wisdom, to whom all 


“ the angels are subject, and do obei- 
** sance, minister to him (the Father) 
** in all things.” 

h*Ey yap dupa, 6 Geds. Clem. Alex. 
P- 135; 


i Yié kal matnp, &v aupo Kupre. 


p. 31l. 
k Clem. Alex. p. 311. 
1 Sermons, p. 180 of this volume. 
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Qu. 11. 


certainly genuine than others. But to proceed, you begin with 
attempting to deprave the sense of a celebrated place in Clemens, 
which I shall transcribe into the margin™. In English it runs 
thus: “The divine Word, who is most manifestly true God, who 
“is equalized with the Lord of the universe, because he was his 
“ Son, and was the Word in God.” This is a passage very little 
favourable to your invention of a superior dominion of the Father, 
and a subjection of the Son: for the Son is here said to be 
equalized, that is, proclaimed equal to the Lord of the whole 
universe. You say, egualized implies an exaltation, a delegation, 
§c. Ridiculous. Can any thing or person be made equal to 
God the Father, exalied to a parity with him? But a_ person 
may be proclaimed equal; which is only shewing what he was 
before. And Clemens assigns two substantial reasons, why the 
Son was thus proclaimed; it was his natural and essential dignity 
that demanded it; for he was God’s own Son", of the same 
nature with him; and he was the Word that existed in God° 
himself; most manifestly therefore true God, and accordingly 
equalized with God, as he had a right to be. You give us two 
or three words of Eusebius, as expressing the sense of Clemens. 
But let Clemens speak for himself, who is a plainer man, and a 
more consistent writer, than Eusebius; and of whom it is easier 
to pass a certain judgment. Suppose the words in Clemens to 
signify equalized in honour, or advanced to equal honour and 
glory: still, would you have a swdyect thus equalized with his 
sovereign? If Christ was equalized in honour and glory, the 
inference will reach to an equality of nature; which alone could 
be any sufficient reason or foundation for honouring him so 
highly. You would have it only, receiving dominion (you do not 
care to say equal dominion) from the Father. But this comes 
not up to Clemens’s strong expression of equalizing; nor to his 
reasons assigned for it; the very reasons which he elsewhere 
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gives, why the Father and Son 


m ‘O Ocios Adyos, 6 aveporaros 
OvT@Ss Ocds, 6 TO Seondrn Tov dev 
efirwbeis” OTL AY vids avToU, Kal 6 Adyos 
iy ev TO Ocw. p. 86. Adm. ad Gent. 

Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 88. Anim. in 
Gilb. Clerke, p. toto. 

® Yids Tov vod yonatos, 6 Beios Abyos, 
ete: apxéturov das. Clem. Admon. 
p-7 

Tov Adyov Tédevoy ex Tedelov Hivra 
matpés.  Pedag. p. 113. 

® Compare the following passages 


are the one God, 6 ©cds, abso- 


of Clemens, explanatory of the phrase 
ev To Cee. 

*O rod peyddou eov" & Tou tehelov 
maidiov" vids év marpi Kai matip ev vid. 
Peed. lib.i. cap. 5. p. 112. 

Tép cupmdyray Ocdy Eva pdvov eivat, 
ayabov, Oixaov, Sypiovpydv, viov ev 
marpl. Pedag. lib. is cap. 8. Pp. 142. 

“Ev yep dupe, 6 Geds* Sre ciev, &v 
apxn 6 Adyos Hy ev TS Gew, kal Oeds Hv 
6 Adyos. Clem. Alea. p. 135. 
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__ lutely so ealled, and jointly the one only God and Creator of all 
things. 

Next, you are to search out some other expressions of Clemens, 
to be pleaded in the way of abatement. Clemens, it seems, says 
in the same page, that “ he sprung from the will of the Father.” 
But let the reader see the whole sentence, that he may be ap- 
prized of your unrighteous method of citing authors. “ Being 
“ with utmost celerity diffused upon all men, rising swifter than 
“ the sun, out of the very will (or heart) of the Father, he most 
* readily darted forth God upon usP.” Would you have your 
reader here deceived into an opinion that Clemens is speaking of 
the Son’s existing by his Father’s free choice and pleasure? No 
doubt but that is your meaning, or something very little better ; 
though Clemens is only speaking of his mission to mankind. 
Elsewhere, you say, he calls him inspector of our hearts by the 
will of the Almighty1. But you are as unfortunate in this place 
as in the other; misconstruing the words, and perverting the 
sense; as I have elsewheret shewn. T[lavroxparopix® OeAypare 
signifies by his own sovereign, all-containing will. That there is 
no impropriety in applying the epithet wavroxparopixds to will, 
I proved by parallel instances from other authors; and shall 
now add one more of the like kind’. You appear very unwilling 
to have the Doctor’s criticisms on this passage taken from you : 
and therefore you endeavour, feebly, to prop them up again, in 
a note, p.227. You tell me, that the parallel passages I alleged, 
do not signify that God is omnipresent or omniscient by his wilt, 
but by “his active governing wisdom.” Be it so: then let the 
same answer serve for the expression of Clemens; and let Christ 
be omniscient by his “ active governing wisdom,” and now all is 
right again. I am not contending for God’s or Christ’s knowing 
all things by his will, in the Doctor’s sense: but why must 
Clemens be tied up to the Doctor’s strict sense of wil/, in the 
word deAjuari, more than other authors, who have likewise used 
the phrase of all-containing will, as well as Clemens? The Doc- 
tor’s fanciful speculations against the phrase (Script. Doctrine, 
p- 294.) are of as much weight against the phrase in other authors, 





P Tdxtora Sé cis mavras dvOparous ¥ Defence, vol. i. p. 338. Sermons, 
diadobeis, Oarrov Alou e& adrijs dvarei- p. 160 of this volume. 
mq Aas ris warpixijs BovAnoews, Pactra huiv 8 Tod Oeiov Kal mavroxparopiKod Kat 
. eréhapre Tov Gedy. Clem. p. 86. advtov tis adyabdrnros avris Epwros. 
4 Tov kiptov “Ingoty, roy ra mavro- Pseudo Dionys. Areop. de Divin. 
kparopik@ Oednpart emicxowoy ths Kap- Nomin. cap. x. p. 829. 
Sias quay. p. OII. 
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as in Clemens; that is, of no weight at all, but to shew the folly 
of interpreting phrases by speculation and fancy, instead of look- 
ing into authors, to see how they have been used. You was to 
say something, it seems, however wide, rather than give up a 
favourite criticism. 

You say, Clemens calls the Son 0éAnya tavroxparopixdy' which 
is true; but it does not there signify the same as warpixdv OéAnua, 
but all-containing wisdom, or will again; as is plain from the 
very place itself, where Clemens also styles him dvvayis tayxparis, 
all-containing powert. And it is the very reason given by Clemens, 
why he may be known to all, even to those that have not acknow- 
ledged him; he is wayxparjs, and mavroxparopixds, present to all, 
or containing all. Had Clemens intended your sense, he would 
rather have expressed it by warpix@ OeAjpar, as usual"; or 
OeAjpati Tod warpos *, or the like. Nor can you give any instance 
out of Clemens, of tavroxparopixds, but where it either must, or 
however may, bear the sense I have given. The phrase zavro- 
Kpatopikoyv BobvAnua (p. 857.) comes the nearest to the other. But 
it is there manifest, from the context, that it ought to be inter- 
preted in the same way as I have construed 0éAnua tavroxparo- 
pixdv. {t much question whether ravroxparopixds is ever used for 
Tod TavToKpatopos, in the way that Dr.Clarke contends for. It is 
eertain, that the other which I contend for is most proper, and 
is most usual and customary in Greek writers. This, I hope, may 
be sufficient to put an end to a weak criticism, which has nothing 
in it. Now let us go on. 

As to the Son’s ministering, | have before answered: and as 
to the passages you have selected, one would think you had 
took them out of Bishop Bull; only leaving out the Bishop’s 
solutionsY: which is a very unfair way of protracting a con- 
troversy. 

As to second cause, you do not meet with it in Clemens; de/- 
Tepos airios” signifies no more than secondary causer, tafeu Sevrepos, 
second in order in causal operations. Besides that, if it strictly 
meant more, allowance must be made for Clemens, while he is 
adapting the Platonic to the Christian Trinity, if he uses the 
Platonic terms; though they may not quadrate exactly. 


t Sopia de Kal ypnordrns pavepw- u Vid. Clem. p. 99, 150. Comp. 
TdTn Tov Qeov, dvvayis te mayKxpatis, p. 86, 125. 
kai T@ Gyre Oeia* ovdE Tois fi dpodo- x Vid. Clem. p. 156, 710. 
yovow dkaravénros, OéAnpa tavroKpa- y Vid. Bull. Def. F. p. go. 
roptkov. Clem. p. 647. z Clem. Alex. p. 710. 
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You next cite Clemens for styling the Father pdvov dvtws 
@edv, and introducing the Son as joining in hymns of praise to 
him. As to pédvos, or other the like exclusive terms, Clemens 
made no account of them, in exclusion to the Son, as before 
seen; besides that, the Son is not only dvtws Ocds, truly God, 
with Clemens, very frequently, but even pdvos Ocds, only God, 
and only Judge*, and only Master’. All authors I have met with 
thus use exclusive terms; it being a rule of common sense, and 
custom of language, that such exclusive terms are to be strained 
no further than they are intended in opposition to such or such 
things. As to the Son’s joining in ymns of praise, you should 
have told your reader, that he is supposed by Clemens, in that 
very place, to do it as in capacity of High-Priest*. 1 can scarce 
without indignation find such things as these offered by men 
pretending to Jetters, or the least ingenuity. 

You run on, about Clemens’s styling the Father the one God, 
supreme over all; though every body knows it never was intended 
in opposition to God the Son, but to Pagan deities: as is plain 
from what hath been said. You next come to observe that 
Clemens styles the Son [pwréxricrosf. This indeed was worth 
remarking, and a thing fit to be offered in the way of objection ; 
though Bishop Bull had given a good answer to it long ago&. 
It is an allusion to Proverbs viii. 22. where Wisdom is said to 
have been created, that is, appointed head over the works of 
God; which I shall shew, in due time and place, to have been 
the ancient and Catholic sense of that text: nor can any Ante- 
Nicene Father be produced for the other sense of creation, in 
regard to that text. The stale pretence about Photius and the 
hypotyposes, hath been answered over and over'. However, it is 
a mere fancy of yours, that Photius’s censure upon the hAypo- 
typoses was grounded upon a passage found in his Stromata. I 


a Clem. Alex. p. 86, 647, 690. 

> Clem. Alex. p. 84, 142. See also 
another passage of his Pzdagogue, 
where he seems to be speaking of God 


the Son: the words are, é dvT@s Oecds, 


6 dp abros Ta qmavra, Kai Ta TwayTa 6 
avros, Ott avTos OGeds, 6 pdvos Oeds. 
p. 150. Compare a passage of the 
Stromata, 1. 4. od yiverat aTeKvas €v 
os ev, ovde OANA & os HEpn 6 ulds, dAN’ 
ws tavra év, évOev Kai mavra. 
© Clem. p. 99. 
4 Tbid. p. 309. 


©’ Audi rov ayévyntoy (leg. ayévnrov) 


Kal dv@heOpor, Kai pdvov ovT@S Gedy, 
guvupvoovtos new Tov Ocod Adyou. ai- 
Bios oUTOS, "Ingods cis, 6 péyas dpxte- 
peds Ocod re Evds, Tod avrod Kal marpos, 
timép avOpwrev ebxerat, kal dvOpamras 
eykehevera. Clem. Alex. p. 92, 93. 

f Clem. p. 699. 

& Bull. D. BF. Pp. 90. 

h Odros amdyroy T@v ayaav, Bern - 
pare Tob mMavToKparopos TaTpos, atrtos é 
vids kabicrara, mpwroupyos KUNTEwS 
dvvapts Gyros aicOnoe. Clem. p. 833. 

i Bull. Def. F. p. 91. Grabe, In- 
stances of Defects, p. 13, &c. 
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have now said enough in vindication of Clemens; and he must 
be a very orthodox writer indeed, when in so large a volume, 
and wrote before the Arian controversy was started, he appears 
to have been so well guarded as to leave room only for very 
frivolous exceptions; such, perhaps, as might most of them be 
found even in many of the Post-Nicene writers, or in Athanasius 
himself. 

What you say after in p. 83. is worth the taking notice of, 
for the peculiar turn of it; and because it may let the reader 
into the true state of the dispute between us. You tell me, I 
am “forced into the absurd inconsistency of confounding a 
“ prority of mere order (which expresses a perfect coordination 
‘ of persons equally supreme in authority) with a subordination of 
“ authority and dominion.” You are troubled, it seems, that I 
will not suffer two of the Persons to be thought really subjects, 
or servants, that is, creatures of the first. I am very earnest and 
serious in it; nor will I yield that momentous point to you, till 
you are able to prove it. As to inconsistency, you shall see that 
there is none of mine, it is all your own. I have sometimes 
wondered with myself, how [ came to be charged by the modest 
Pleader, &e. with making a coordination of the Persons; when I 
every where admit a priority of order in one, a subordination in 
the other two. But now the secret is out: a coordination is not 
a coordination, and a subordination is not a subordination, if it be 
only of order; though I was so weak as to think that the words 
coordination and subordination, strictly and properly, respected 
order, and expressed an equality or equality of order. But you 
have a mind to use the word coordination for what an accurate 
man would call coequahty: and so I am charged with holding a 
coordination. I confess the charge: I always held a coeqguality 
of the Persons, though I never before knew that it must be 
ealled coordination. And while I profess a subordination, I as 
constantly declare against inequality. If this does not content 
you, I cannot help it: it-is not my fault, nor indeed yours, (for 
you have done your utmost,) that your arguments demand no 
more. I will still maintain a priority of order, together with 
coequality. And if you insist upon it, that priority of order is 
no priority of order, but a coordination; every reader, I suppose, 
may see whose is the inconsistency, yours or mine. Besides a 
subordination of order, which is natural, I have also allowed a 
subordination in office, which is economical. Is this also nothing 
more than a ‘“‘mere position and order of words?” True, it is not 
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; 3 making the Father a sovereign over the Son as his natural sup- 
ject, because I never intended it: nor will you ever be able to 
prove any thing like it. But let us proeeed. 


A.D. 206. Terru.uian. 


4 Tertullian is so full and clear for all the three Persons being 
one God, that I need not: again *produce things so well known. 
You yourself have confessed it: but now you come in to plead 
for abatements; which, if you have ever so good a right to them, 
___will not, however, make Tertullian an advocate on your side, but 
__—s aw neuter at most, as being inconsistent, and of no credit. But 
_ __ let us see: perhaps he may prove a consistent evidence for us; 
though it is utterly impossible he ever should for you. You 
remind me of his being a Montanist when he wrote against 
Praxeas; which was scaree worth your observing, when you 
allow in the same page that Tertullian makes Father and Son 
_ one God, even in his Apology!, wrote very probably before he 
§ was a Montanist: and I should be content to try the merits of 
_ the cause by that Treatise alone, which would furnish you with 
____ few or no pretences against his orthodoxy in this article. But 
___to come to the business. 

x You first fall upon him for making the Son no more than 
_  asmall part of the Father’s substance.” To which I answer, 
_ that if Tertullian mdulged his fancy too far in explaining the 
doctrine, yet he may be a good evidence of the Church’s general 
S doctrine, that Father and Son are one God. However, I think 
this objection has been well answered by Bishop Bull™ and Le 
Nourry"; whither I refer the reader. All I shall add is this; 
that if Tertullian, as I have shewn above, sometimes used the 
term Father in a large sense, (as a head of a family sometimes 
stands for the whole family together with their head,) then it is 
no wonder, if God the Son might be called Portio totius, being 
but one Person of the Trinity, not al/; as he styles the Father, 
unus omnia, dum ex uno omnia®. This might be illustrated from 


k See my Sermons, p.181, &c. of vol. ii. p. 1305. 
this volume. © The like way of speaking obtained 





Pater et Filius et Spiritus, Tres 
crediti, wnum Deum sistunt. Tertull. 
contr. Prax. ¢. 31. 

1 Quod de Deo profectum est Deus 
est et Dei Filius, et unus (suppl. Deus) 
ambo. Apol. c. xxi. p. 203. 

™ Bull. D. F. p. g5. 


2 Nourrii Apparat. ad Bibl. Max. 


among the Pagans, in respect of their 
supreme Jupiter, father of the other 
gods. 
Jupiter omnipotens regum rerumque 
detiimque 
Progenitor, genitrixque deim, Deus 
unus et omnis. 
August, de C.D. lib. vii. cap. 9. p. 170. 
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the case of Abraham, considered as the father of many nations, 
and containing, in a certain sense, all his descendants. Thus 
was Abraham fota familia, and Levi only derivatio et portio 
totius; that is, of Abraham, considered in capacity of head and 
fountain. I donot pretend to be confident, that Tertullian had 
this thought in his mind: but I suppose it as a probable conjec- 
ture, to be further inquired into, to make Tertullian appear the 
more reasonable and consistent ; who was certainly no downright 
idiot, such as your representation would make of him. Allowing 
such a, supposition as I have here offered, there will be no 
difficulty in accounting for Tertullian’s saying, that the Father 
is major Filio, greater than the Son, in the manner that he does. 
For it will amount only to this, that the head, considered as such, 
is major singulis, as containing all; though it cannot be said of 
any but the head, because the rest are considered only as single 
Persons. In the other way, it is certainly downright nonsense to 
suppose the Father, in his own proper personal capacity, to be 
the whole: for however small a part you suppose the Son to be, 
that part must go in to make up the whole ; and no single Per- 
son, barely considered as such, can be called the whole. But 
consider the Father in capacity of Head, in the sense before in- 
timated, and then the notion is just, and has nothing absurd, or 
strange in it. I may further argue against Tertullian’s making 
the Son a small part, as you say, of God’s substance, from what 
he says of the omnipresence of the Son, in as full and ample 
terms as can be used of the omnipresence of the Father him- 
self. 

You go on (p. 77.) to speak of the Son’s exercising the 
Father's power: right; because the Father’s and his are one4. 


P Habes Filium in terris, habes 
Patrem in celis: non est separatio 
ista, sed dispositio divina; czeterum 
scimus Deum etiam intra abyssos esse, 
et ubique consistere, sed vi et potes- 
tate: Filium quoque, ut individuum, 
cum ipso ubique. Tamen in ipsa 
ceconomia, Pater voluit Filium in ter- 
ris haberi, se vero in celis. Tertull. 
adv. Prax. c. xxiii. p. 514. 

“The Son you have upon earth, 
“and the Father you have in heaven. 
“This is no separation, but a divine 
** economy. Furthermore, we are cer- 
** tain that God is even in the abysses, 
“ and present every where, but in vir- 
“tue and power; the Son also, as in- 


“ dividual, (or undivided,) is with him 
*‘ every where. But, according to the 
* economy, the Father would so have 
“* it, that the Son should be considered 
“as being upon earth, and himself as 
** being in the heavens.” 

4 Omnia, inquit, Patris mea sunt. 
—-—Suo jure omnipotens, qua Sermo 
Dei omnipotentis, quaque omnium 
accepit potestatem. cap. 17. 

Pater omnia tradidit in manu ejus 
a primordio tradidit. Ex quo, a 
primordio Sermo erat apud Deum, et 
Deus erat Sermo, cui data est omnis 
potestas in czlo et interra Omnem 
enim dicens potestatem et omnia 
tradita in manu ejus, nullam excep- 
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You add, “ by the Father’s will:” yes, and by his own too, for 
both are the same, because their substance is one‘. You say 
indeed in your Preface, p. 6, 7. that Tertullian affirmed the same 
thing even of angels, or rational souls, that ‘‘ they were generated 
‘from the substance of the Father:” and to shew that you 
really believe it, you quote (p. 55.) three places of Tertullian, to 
prove it. - Had this been the case, I would have given you up 
Tertullian fora madman. But it is your misfortune, in two of 
the places, very innocently to give us Marcion’s tenet for Ter- 
tullian’s own. And as to the third place, out of his book against 
Praxeas, it is very wide of the purpose; being no more than 
this, that God breathed into man the breath of life, a peculiar 
privilege of man above all the animal creation. See below’ what 
he says of angels. 

But to proceed; You talk of the Son’s subjection, as from 
Tertullian: concealing from your reader that it is of a subjection 
posterior to the incarnation, an economical subjection: and that 
Tertullian denies any subjection, such as you are aiming at, in full 
and express termst. You add, “upon this disparity of the Son 
“ to the Father, (directly contrary to your notion of an equality 
‘in supreme authority,) as well as upon his notion of consubstan- 
“ tiality, does he ground his denial of two Gods.” False every 
word: how can you let your pen loose, to write at this rate? 
Tertullian’s notion of one common supreme authority is exactly the 
same with mine": that the three Persons are of one state, one 
substance, one divinity, one supreme power and authority, as being 
one God. When Tertullian says, non statu sed gradu, by gradus 
he means order, as Bishop Bull hath observed, D. F. p. 96. 

And where does Tertullian found his denial of two Gods upon 
the disparity of Father and Son? Or where does he resolve 
the Unity, as you do, into the Father alone, casting out God the 
Son from the one Godhead? His constant way is to take in both, 


tionem temporis permittit ; quia omnia 
non erunt, si non omnis temporis fu- 
erint. cap. 16. 

T Quale est ut Deus divisionem et 
dispersionem pati videatur in Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto tam consortibus 
substantia Patris, &c.—Czterum, qui 
Filium non aliunde deduco, sed de 
substantia Patris, nihil facientem sine 
Patris voluntate, omnem a Patre con- 
secutum potestatem, &c. Adv. Praz. 
cap. 3, 4. 

S Angelorum—alienorum a sub- 





stantia Patris. Contr. Prax. cap. 3. 

t Sophiam——anon sibi subditam, 
non statu diversam, &c. Tert. contr. 
Hermog. cap. 18. 

4 Tres autem non statu sed gradu, 
nec substantia sed forma, nec potes- 
tate sed specie: wnius autem substan- 
tie, et unius status, et unius potestatis, 
quia unus Deus. Contr. Prax. cap. 2. 

Trinitas, unius divinitatis, Pater, 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. De Pu- 
dicit. cap. 21. 
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and thus he makes of both but one God. What you cite from 
his 13th chapter is not at all to your purpose. He plays a while 
with Praxeas, telling him, that if he would be so hard, as to 
insist upon it that. Father and Son must be two Gods, on the 
Catholic scheme, then let them be so; and let him at least 
grant, that Father and Son may be two Gods, the Son having 
certainly as good, or much better right to be called God, than 
many others whom scripture has so styled. But after he had 
thus argued a while ad hominem, and ex hypothesi, he returns to 
his position, that they are not two Gods*, but one God, because 
of unity of substance and original. His reasoning, in short, comes 
to this, that if the Catholic doctrine, as Praxeas insisted, must 
be Ditheism, then let it be so; so long as it is Scripture Ditheism, 
and the doctrine certainly true, whatever name it be called by: 
but still a very good reason may and has been assigned why it 
is not, and therefore ought not to be called Ditheism; because 
Father and Son are really one God, as being of one substance, 
and the Son referred up to the Father as his head and source. 
This is the sum of Tertullian’s thoughts on that head; which 
are as contrary to yours, as light to darkness. 

You have another little shift grounded upon Tertullian’s 
blaming Praxeas for making the Father incarnate, whom he 
there calls ipse Deus and Dominus omnipotens; as if Tertullian 
might not emphatically style the Father God, without denying 
it of the Son. Those phrases there are nothing but so many 
periphrases for God the Father, and do not at all relate to your 
purpose: unless denying the Father to be incarnate, be denying 
Christ’s supreme divinity; where I see nothing like a conse- 
quence. 

As to Tertullian’s asserting a temporary generation, it is 
common to him and many Catholic writers, both Ante-Nicene 
and Post-Nicene*; and has no difficulty in it, when rightly 


x Duos tamen Deos et duos Domi- 
nos nunquam ex ore nostro proferimus 
Nam etsi soles duos non faciam, 
tamen et solem et radios ejus tam duas 
res et duas species unius indivise sub- 
stantie numerabo, quam Deum et 
sermonem ejus, quam Patrem et Fi- 
lium. Tert. contr. Prax. cap. 13. 

Si Filium nolunt secundum a Patre 
reputari, ne secundus duos faciat Deos 
dici, ostendimus etiam duos Deos in 
Scriptura relatos, et duos Dominos ; 
et tamen ne de isto scandalizentur, ra- 





tionem reddidimus; qua Dei non duo 
dicantur, nec Domini, sed qua Pater 
et Filius duo: et hoc non ex separa- 
tione substantie, sed ex dispositione, 
cum individuum et inseparatum Filiam 
a Patre pronuntiamus, nec statu sed 
gradu alium; qui etsi Deus dicatur, 

uando nominatur singularis, non ideo 
| Deos faciat sed unum, hoc ipso, 
quod et Deus ex unitate Patris vocart 
habeat. cap. 19. 

y Hilarius in Matt. p. 742. Zeno 
Veron. ap. Bull. p. 200. Phzebadius. 
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understood. What you add from Tertullian’s Tract against 
Hermogenes, is indeed of some weight, and the most material 
objection that his works can furnish you with. Yet you should 
not have concealed from your reader, that Bishop Bull? has 
spent a large chapter particularly in answer to it: and it must 
appear very strange, that Tertullian, who at other times speaks 
so highly of God the Son, should designedly contradict so many 
clear and plain passages of his works, by denying the coeternity 
of the Son, and reducing him to a creature. Is the divinity, 
subsisting in three, similar with itself, one only, and capable of 
no degrees, (the express doctrine of this writer,) and yet made 
up of efernal and temporary, Creator and creature, differmg 
infinitely ? Is eternity and immutability contained in the name 
and notion of God, and particularly as applicable to God the 
Son@, and yet the Son have neither edernity nor immutability ? 
In a word, can Tertullian pretend, that an inferior God is non- 
sense and contradiction», and at the same time assert a creature, 
a being of yesterday, to be God, nay, and one God with the 
Father ? These are such glaring and palpable absurdities, that a 
man of any tolerable capacity or thought (and Tertullian was 
aman of no mean abilities) could scarce have been capable 
of admitting them. Wherefore they are to be commended, who 
have endeavoured to bring Tertullian out of these difficulties, 
and to reconcile, if possible, the seeming repugnances. There 
was one way left for it, which the excellent Bishop Bull, and 
after him the learned Le Nourry, has taken. Tertullian is 


known to have distinguished between Ratio and Sermo, both 


of them names of the selfsame Adyos, considered at different 
times, under different capacities ; first as silent and unoperating, 
alone with the Father, afterwards proceeding, or going forth from 
the Father; to operate in the creation. With this procession he 


Bibl. Patr. tom. 4. Prudentius. Hymn. 
xi. p. 44. Rupertus Tuitiensis. Pseud- 
Ambros. de Fid. Orthod. cap. ii. 
P- 349- ; 

z Bull. D. F. sect. iii. cap. ro. 

@ Deum immutabilem et informa- 
bilem credi necesse est, ut eternum. 
Transfiguratio autem interemptio est 
pristini. Omne enim quodcunque 
transfiguratur in aliud, desinit esse 
quod fuerat, et incipit esse quod non 
erat. Deus autem neque desinit esse, 
neque aliud potest esse. Sermo autem 
Deus ; et Sermo Domini manet in 


gevum, perseverando scilicet in sua 
forma. Adv. Prax. cap. 27. Vid. Bull. 
Pp. 245. 

b Neque enim proximi erimus 
opinionibus nationum, quz si quando 
coguntur Deum confiteri, tamen et 
alios infra illum*volunt. Divinitas 
autem gradum non habet, utpote 
unica. Contr. Hermog. cap. 7. Deus 
non erit dicendus, quia nec credendus, 
nisi summum magnum. Nega Deum 

uem dicis deteriorem. Contr. Marc. 
lib. i. cap. 6. 
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supposes (as do many others) the Soxship properly to commence. 
So that though the Zegos had always existed, yet he became 
a Son in time; and in this sense there was a time when the 
Father had no Son; he had his Adédyos, his living substantial 
Logos, his Sopia, with whom he conversed, as his Counsellor : 
but the Logos was not yet a Son, till he came out to create. 
This notion of a temporal Sonship was what Tertullian endea- 
voured to make some use of in his dispute with Hermogenes, who 
asserted matter to be eternal, unmade, and unbegotten ; in short, 
self-cxistent in the highest sense. Tertullian thought it might be 
an argument ad hominem, against Hermogenes, that he hereby 
made matter in some sense higher than even God the Son; 
while he supposed it absolutely uwnderived, and in no sense 
derived or begotten at all; which was more than could be said of 
God the Son, who was begotten, and proceeded of the Father. 
This appears to have been Tertullian’s real and full meaning, 
however he happened, in the prosecution of the argument, to run 
some expressions rather too far; as is often seen in the heat of 
dispute, in very good writers. _ Allowing him only the favour of 
a candid construction, he may at length be made consistent ; 
and his other expressions stand without contradiction : and he 
has the greater right to it, upon the principles of common 
equity; since one obscure passage ought never to be set against 
many, and plain ones. 

You proceed to obviate a passage which we are wont to cite 
for the equality. I have cited others stronger and fuller, which 
you have not took notice of. Your correction of patrem for parem, 
is what I had met with before, and it seems to me very just. 
But your quotation from his book de Jejuniis, to take off the 
force of the words equat et gungit, does not so well satisfy me; 
because there is a great deal of difference betwixt eguat when 
used absolutely, and when only in a certain respect. However, 
as 1 never insisted upon the force. of the word @quat in that 
place, nor have any occasion for it, after so many other more 
certain and less exceptionable evidences of Tertullian’s making 
Father and Son one God supreme; so | shall not be at the 
trouble to inquire further about it. 

Our next author is, 

A.D. 240. Hippotyrvs. 

This writer you bear somewhat hard upon: spurious and 
interpolated are the names you give him. I must first see upon 
what grounds; and then proceed with him, if we find him 
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genuine. In a note to p. 39, you are pleased to favour me with 
your reasons. We need say nothing of Dr. Mill, who I presume 
had never seen the Greek of Hippolytus against Noétus. Neither 
need we lay any great stress upon Photius’s calling the whole 
piece against heresies B.BAdapior, a Little book, as you say, since 
we know not by what rules and measures Photius judged of the 
greatness or littleness of a book, or to what kind of tracts he 
confined the name of Bi8Addpiov... These things are slight, and 
such as critics would scarce mention. I find that some very 
good judges, as Tillemont and Fabricius, (I do not know how 
many more,) take the piece to be genuine: and nobody can 
doubt but it is at least so in part ; as one may perceive by what 
is borrowed from it by Epiphanius. The only question is about 
interpolations. Mr. Whiston was so sanguine as to say, he had 
evidently demonstrated®, that it was one half of it interpolated, and 
by an Athanasian; because Theodorit and pope Gelasius had 
both of them quoted a passage out of it, which appears much 
shorter there than in Hippolytus, as now published. You are 
so wise as to drop Theodorit, being apprized, perhaps, that 
Theodorit’s quotation was not from this treatise against Noétus, 
but out of another work of Hippolytus, upon the second Psalm4 : 
and what great wonder is it, if an author, in two distinct tracts, 
borrows from himself; expressing the same thought here more 
briefly, there more at large? Gelasius indeed refers to the 
Memoria Heresium: but as his quotation is exactly the same 
with Theodorit’s, and probably taken from him, at second hand; 
Theodorit is the more to be depended on, as being the e/der, and 
as being a Greek writer, and noted for his accuracy; and his 
works preserved with greater care than Gelasius’s. Whether 
the mistake of Memoria Heresium was Gelasius’s own, or his tran- 
scriber’s, an easy account may be given of it ; since Hippolytus’s 
piece against heresies was the most noted of any, and was pre- 
served entire for a long season, and besides really had in it a 
passage very like that other out of his Comments on the Psalms; 
and it might seem no great matter, which of the pieces they 
referred to. These considerations shew how little your critical 
censure of a book is to be depended on: I will therefore still 
continue to quote Hippolytus as genuine, till I see some better 
reasons against it than you have here offered. What you hint of its 





¢ Mr. Whiston’s Answer to Lord Nottingham, p. 10. 
@ Tod dyiov ‘Immonvrov, éx THs Eppnveias rod B, Yadpod. Theod. Dial. ii. p. 167. 
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being changed into a homily in latter times, is sufficiently an- 
swered by Fabricius, vol. ii. p.6. Let us now see what Hippo- | 
lytus has to offer in relation to our main dispute. 

I produced the passages which I most insist upon (to prove 
that Father and Son are one God) in my Defence, first briefly, 
(vol. i. p. 287.) and efterwards more at large in my Sermons, 
above, p. 182, &c. whither, to save myself the trouble of repeating, 
I beg leave to refer the reader. You have some pretended 
counter-evidence to produce, as usual, in order to evade the force 
of what I offered. You say, (p. 90,) that ‘‘ though he seems to 
‘aim at including the Son and Spirit; in some sense in the one 
“ God,” (it is well however that he does not aim at excluding 
them, having quite other intentions than you have,) “ yet he 
“ expressly ascribes to the Father, not a priority of order only, 
“ but a real supremacy of authority and dominion.” Where are 
your proofs? The first is, that he talks of the Father's com- 
manding, the Son obeying: so did Athanasius, Basil, Cyril, 
Hilary, Marius, Victorinus, and others®, who notwithstanding 
would have detested your notion: for they never suspected any 
thing of subjection or servility mm it, but only a different order or 
manner of operating, so far as concerns the work of creation ; 
and a voluntary condescension, or oixovoyia, as to other matters. 
But Hippolytus says, by this Trinity the Father is glorified. 
No doubt of it, since nothing can be more for his glory, than to 
have two such divine and glorious Persons proceeding from him, 
and ever abiding with him: and they that lessen this glory, 
lessen him; who, in a certain sense, is the r6 wav. You add, as 
from Hippolytus, that the Father “begat the Son” (that is, sent 
or shewed him to the world, which is Hippolytus’s meaning‘) 
‘‘ when he willed, and as he willed.” Undoubtedly in Hip- 
polytus’s sense, just as he sent him to be incarnate of the blessed 
Virgin, “ when he willed, and as he willed.” All you have 
further material, I have answered above. You will never be 
able to shew, that either subordination, or ministration, or the 
Son’s condescending to become man, and in that capacity a 
servant to the Father, is at all inconsistent with the notion of 
both the Persons being one God supreme. You make a show of 
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producing the ancients against me; whereas, in reality, you ean 


pick nothing from them more than I am ready to allow, as well 
as they: and you endeavour to turn what they and I| agree 
equally in, against them, as well as me, by the imaginary strength 
of two or three false maxims, which you have laid down to your- 
self, as so many principles of reason. It might be pleasant to 
observe, what a dance you are leading us through Scripture and 
Fathers, and all for amusement; while the true secret of the 
business is kept behind the scenes. 

The case lies here. Scripture and Fathers agree in these three 
things, as I also do. 1. That the Son, from the time of his 
incarnation, was really sudyect, in one capacity or other, to God. 
2. That before his incarnation he ministered to the Father; as 
well in the creation, as in all transactions between God and man. 
3. That, as a Son, he is subordinate to the Father, referred to 
him as his Head. Now your way is to take one or more of these 
three premises, and from thence to draw your inference against 
the Son’s being G‘od supreme. This inference you draw from these 
premises, first, as found in Scripture. The same inference you 
draw from the same premises, as found perhaps in Justin Martyr ; 
the same mference again from the same premises, as found in 
Trenzus; and so quite through the Fathers. But a man may 
ask, since the premises are taken for granted on both sides, might 
it not be a much shorter and clearer way, to wave further proof 
of the premises from Scripture and Fathers, and to lay all the 
stress upon making out the inference, in a set dissertation to that 
purpose? Right: but then every body would see (what is not to 
be told) that it is not Scripture or Fathers you depend on, but 
philosophy ; which, while you mix it all the way with Scripture 
and antiquity, is not thought to be, what it really is, the true 
source and spring of the opposition you make to us; and which, 
while it is behind the curtain unperceived, is yet the only thing 
that raises all the disturbance. But to proceed. 


A. D. 249. Origen. 


Origen, one of the most learned and considerable writers of 
his age, was another voucher [ had produced for the truth of the 
doctrine that Father and Son are one God‘. I have before vin- 
dicated the true construction of the passage’, and have observed, 
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from the circumstances, of what moment such a resolution as 
that of Origen, in so critical and nice a point, (on which de- 
pended the grand question of Polytheism between Christians and 
Pagans,) is, and ought to be, when duly considered. You pre- 
tend, p. 82, it is not clear that Origen’s words must bear my 
sense. 1 do not wonder at your holding out in such a place as 
this: it must trouble you to find yourself condemned in the most 
important article of all; and that by Origen too, whom you 
would have to be a favourer of you, as he is much a favourite 
with you. But as to the sense of his words, it is so exceeding 
clear, from the whole scope and context, that nothing can be 
more so. See what I have said above. What then must be 
done next? Still you say, admitting my construction, it is not to 
my purpose. What! not to my purpose that Father and Son 
are one God ; which is what I quoted it for? And if they are one 
God, they are one God supreme. You add, that Origen, in that 
very place, “‘ explains at large how the Father and Son are one, 
“and also what sort of worship is to be paid the Son.” The 
sense, you pretend, is, “ that Christians still worshipped but one 
“‘ God,” (the Father, I suppose, you mean,) ‘“ because they wor- 
“ shipped the Father by or through the Son.” Ridiculous: for 
so Celsus and all the wiser Pagans worshipped but one God ; 
because they worshipped the one supreme, by and through all 
their other deities. How then did this answer clear the Christ- 
tans from the worship of ©covs, Gods, more than the Pagans ? 
Was Origen no wiser than to expose himself and his cause to 
ridicule, by so weak a reply? The strength of his solution rests 
entirely upon this, that Father and Son are but one God; and 
therefore the Christians worshipped not many: he takes in both, 
to make the év, the wnum, the one thing worshipped: otherwise 
there was no occasion for saying that they were one; one im 
nature, (as | understand by this instance of believers, who were 
all of the same nature, and as such equal,) and one also in concord, 
agreement, and sameness of will: which is the very account 
which Post-Nicene Fathers also give of the Unity ; as Hilary, 
Kpiphanius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nyssen, and Austin, 
referred to in my Defence, TI shall here only cite the last of 
them'!, who may speak for all the rest. I shall have occasion 
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hereafter to discourse you fully upon the head of worship, and to 
vindicate Origen from your misrepresentations. It may suffice, 
for the present, to say, that the considering the two Persons 
under distinct offices (a good rule for the regulating the direction 
of our prayers) is no argument either against the Son’s being 
supreme God, (which is no word of office,) or for two worships, 
soverergn and inferior, which you contend for. 

The other passages of Origen which you refer me to (in pages 
4, 5, 10, 23, 28, 31, 49, 56, 70.) are most of them taken from 
Origen’s less accurate, or interpolated writings ; which are of no 
weight, any further than they agree with his piece against Celsus. 
And what you have out of that very piece has been mostly 
answered by Bishop Bull, and is not to your purpose. 

The passage you quote (p. 10.) shews one advantage the 
Christians had, that they could plead a command for the worship 
of Christ, which the Pagans could not for their deities: not 
that this was all they had to say, but it was something, and too 
considerable to be omitted. What you cite, p. 24, I answered 
in my Defence, (p. 488,) referring also, in my later editions, to 
Bishop Bull and Mr. Bingham*. What you have, p. 28, is only 
that God the Son was sent. Your citation, p. 31, is answered 
by Bishop Bull!. What you have, p. 49, is full for a perfect 
equality of all essential greatness™, and therefore is directly 
against you. And I must charge it on you as a false and 
groundless report of Origen, when you say (p. 83.) that he is 
one who in his whole works does “most fully, clearly, and 
“ expressly insist on the direct contrary to my notion.” So far 
from it, that in his latest, best, and most certainly genuine work, 
he is all the way directly contrary to your notion, and conform- 
able to mine; as Bishop Bull has abundantly demonstrated : 
nor have you so much as pretended to confute what the Bishop 
has said. 


A. D. 256. Cyprian. 


I cited Cyprian in my Sermons?, in proof of the three Persons 





consensum voluntatis, atque individuee 
caritatis, Patris et Filu et Spiritus 
Sancti, confitemur ; propter quod dici- 
mus, Hec Trinitas unus est Deus. 
August. contr. Maz. lib. ii. p. 720. 
See my Defence, vol. i. p. 488. 
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being one God. He does not use the very words, but he suffi- 
ciently intimates the thing. I shall not here repeat what I said, 
but refer the reader to it. 


A. D. 260. Dionysius of Rome, with his clergy. 

This author I also cited in my Sermons®. We have but a 
small fragment of him preserved by Athanasius: but it is of 
admirable use for shewing the doctrine of the Zrinity, as pro- 
fessed by the Church of Christ at that time. Sabellius, who had 
started up but a few years before, gave occasion to the Church 
to reconsider and to clear this article. 

One may see from Dionysius, not only what speculations some 
at that time had, but also what were approved, and what. not. 
We have no less than four hypotheses there intimated: and all 
condemned but the one only true one. 

1. One was the Sabellian, making the Son the Father, and the 
Father the SonP ; which Dionysius condemns. 

2. A second was of those who, in their extreme opposition to 
Sabellianism, made tpeis dpxas, three principles ; and, of conse- 
quence, tpeis inoctaces évas ddAAjA@Y TavTdmacL Kexopiopéevas, 
three independent, separate Hypostases, wnallied to each other, and 
not united in one head. This is condemned as Tritheism; and 
as being near akin to the Marcionite doctrine of three principles ; 
(against which I presume the Oanon, that goes under the name 
of apostolical4, was first made;) and which Dionysius censures 
as diabolical' doctrine. Here it is observable, that we meet 
with three Hypostases, first introduced in the third century, in 
opposition to the Noétian and Sabellian doctrine of one Hypostasis, 
and thought very proper to express the sense of the Church; 
provided the Hypostases were not made separate, as so many 
heads, or principles. For the Church has always condemned the 
notion of rpeis dpxixal droordcess. Origen is, I think, the first 
writer now extant that makes mention of two or more Hypenaay 
in the Trinity. 

3. A third opinion which some were likewise apt to fall into, 
in opposition to Sabellius, was to make the Father only the one 
God ; reducing the Son, and, of consequence, the Holy Ghost, to 
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the condition of precarious beings, or creatures. But this also is 
condemned by Dionysius, in smart terms, as blasphemy* in a very 
high degree. 

4. After rejecting the former three false and heretical tenets, 
he at length gives us the true faith of the Church, to this pur- 
pose. ‘Therefore it concerns us by all means not to divide the 
“venerable divine Unity (or Monad) into three Deities, nor to 
“Jessen the superlative majesty and greatness of our Lord by 
“making him a creature ; but to believe in God the Father 
“ Almighty, and in Christ Jesus his Son, and in the Holy Ghost ; 
“and that the Word is united with the God over all: for, he 
“ says, ‘I and my Father are one ;’ and ‘I am in the Father, 
“and the Father in me.’ So shall the divine Trinity, as also 
“the sacred doctrine of the Unity, be preserved".””? This was 
his decision of that important article ; which he had also ex- 
pressed before in words to the same effect, which may here also 
be cited. “The divine Word must of necessity be united with 
“ the God of the universe, and the Holy Ghost abide and dwell 
“in God; and the divine Trinity be gathered together and 
*‘ united into one, as into a certain Head, I mean the God of the 
‘“‘ universe, the Almighty *.” 

You will observe how the Unity is solved by Dionysius, not 
by making the Son and Holy Ghost subject to the Father, but 
by including them in the Father; not by the Father’s governing 
them, but by his containing and comprehending them. And 
though Dionysius styles the Father the God of the universe, 
and emphatically zavroxpdrwp, he at the same time declares the 
Son to be strictly God, or no creature: and he does not after- 
wards weakly retract what he had said of the Son, by throwing 
him again out of the one Godhead; but wisely and consistently 
takes him in, as ‘“‘ one with the Father,” included in him, and 
reckoned to him. These were true and Catholic principles sixty 
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years before Arius was heard of; and they will be such while 
the world stands. 

I might here add the other Dionysius of the same age, and 
witness of the same faith. But, having produced him twice 
before, once in my Sermonsy, and again in these papers”, I shall 
here pass him over. 

A.D. 318. Laorantius. 

[ had barely referred to this author, as an evidence of the 
Church’s faith, that Father and Son are one God, and that the 
Son is not excluded by the texts of the Unity: and of this he is 
as full and plain an evidence as it is possible for a man to be, 
however he may differ in other points; as I never pretended to 
say he did not. But here you exclaim, (p. 83,) of the “ strange 
“ abuse made of quotations and second-hand representations.” 
One would think you had had some such book as Scripture Doc- 
trine before you; which would indeed have furnished you with 
*‘ variety of strange abuses*.” And had you found one, by 
chance, in me, you might have spared the exclamation for the 
Doctor’s sake. But to proceed: we may learn this from Lac- 
tantius, that the common way of answering the charge of 
Tritheism was, not by excluding the Son from being one God 
with the Father, but by including both in the one God». We 
learn further, that they are consubstantial to each other, and to 
be adored together as one God. Nevertheless, since Lactantius 
had elsewhere dropped some expressions which appeared hardly, 
if at all defensible, I never laid much stress upon Lactantius’s 
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b Cum dicimus Deum Patrem, et 
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aqua fontis in rivo est, et solis lumen 
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poris portiones. Lact. lib.iv. cap. 29. 
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tulit, preter me non est Deus, cum 
posset dicere preter nos——-merito 
unus Deus uterque appellatur, quia 
— est in Patre ad Filium trans- 
uit, et quicquid est in Filio a Patre 
descendit. Lab. iv. cap. 29. 
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authority, as to the main question: though I might with a much 
better right have done it than you generally lay claim to Fathers, 
while you think it sufficient if you can but cite a passage or two 
which you imagine to be on your side; never regarding how to 
reconcile many other much stronger ones against you. I am 
persuaded, if I have been to blame, it has been on the modest 
side; not insisting so far upon Lactantius as I might justly have 
done. I shall now examine whether you have not claimed a 
great deal too much, and I too little, in respect of this author. 
It is certain you can never make him a consistent evidence on 
your side. You can never reconcile his consubstantiality, and his 
doctrine of the two Persons being one God, to your principles ; 
so that you have little reason to boast of an evidence which at 
best is not for you, but either against you, or else null and none: 
and could you have been content to have had him set aside, 
without insulting me upon it, | might perhaps have let you 
pass. But now I shall examine what right you have to him. 
You say, p. 55, and again, p. 86, that his sense of wna substantia 
is not clear, and that it might not perhaps be taken in the 
metaphysical sense. But nothing can be clearer than his sense 
of una substantia, both from his similitudes (as that of the same 
water in fountains and streams, and the same light in the sun and 
its rays,) as also from the name of Manus given to the Son of 
God, and his observing that the tongue and hands are endividue 
corporis portiones, undivided parcels of the same body. Where, 
though the comparison be gross, and the explication savouring 
too much of corporeal imaginations ; yet the meaning is evident, 
that he intended the selfsame substance, both in sind and in 
number, to belong to Father and Son; as much as you design 
the same substance in kind and in number, of any two parts of the 
one extended divine substance. You observe also, (p. 55,) that 
Lactantius makes angels to be from the “substance of God.” If 
he did, he has disparaged a certain truth relating to the Son of 
God, by mixing with it a foolish Manichean error about angels ; 
having been imposed upon by. some heretical books. Yet Lac- 
tantius has no where said what you affirm of him. He has no 
where said that angels are‘ of God’s substance,” as he has said 
plainly of God the Son. You can only collect it from obscure 
hints and dark innuendos. He uses some coarse comparisons 
about God’s breathing out angels, and speaking out his Son. But 
he never pretends that angels are one substance, or one God with 
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the Father. He says of the Son, that he was conceived in 
the mind of the Father, (mente conceperat,) which he never says 
of angels. He says of angels, that they were “created for 
‘*‘ service:” of the Son, he only says, that he proceeded*. Ina 
word, allowing only for his including the Son and angels together 
under the general name of dbreathings, which may mean no more 
than productions, and differing infinitely in kind, though agreeing 
in the common name; (as yevyrd likewise is a name compre- 
hending things that proceed by creation or generation, in time or 
eternally,) I say, allowing only this, there appears nothing in 
Lactantius but what may fairly stand with his other principles, 
above recited’. For if, according to Lactantius, God breathed, 
that is, produced his Son from his own substance, but breathed, or 
produced angels not from his own substance, but from nothing, as 
he breathed into man a soul®; (Gen. il. 7.) then there is no 
further ground for your censure upon him. That this was really 
his meaning, and all his meaning, I incline to think, as for 
several reasons before hinted, so also for this, that in the very 
chapter of the Epitome (cap. 42.) you refer to’, he makes a 
manifest difference between the production of the Son and of 
angels, The Son was de eternitatis sue fonte, and de Spiritu 
suo. There was not only breathing, but breathing from the very 
“ fountain of his eternity;” that is, from his own swdstance : 
whereas angels are only said to be de swis spiritibus, from his 
breathings. So he makes it the peculiar privilege of God the 
Son, that he was breathed out, tanquam rivus de fonte, and 
ex Deo Deus&: which he never says of angels, any more than 
of human souls; which he also derives de vitali fonte perennis 
Spiritus), from the fountain of his breathings, but not from his 
substance ; as I have also remarked of Tertullian above. Indeed 
most of the Fathers laid great stress upon the text in Genesis 
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spiritibus figuravit, solus in consor- 
tilum summee potestatis adscitus est, 
solus Deus nuncupatus. Lactant. 
Epit. cap, 42. p. 104, 105. 
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ii. 7. God’s breathing into man’s nostrils the “ breath of life ;” a 
privilege peculiar to man above the animal creationi: something | 
of God’s own infusing and inspiring, something of a purer and 
diviner substance, spiritual and enduring ; the breath of the 
Almighty, a resemblance, a shadow, an imperfect copy of the 
Divinity itself. Thus far the Fathers carried the notion: and 
you seem to have mistaken it for the Marcionite and Manichean 
notion of souls being the very substance of God: a notion which 
the Fathers detested; and I doubt not, Lactantius among the 
rest. 

Your next objection against Lactantius is, that he supposed 
the Son to be only mentally contained in God, and afterwards 
begotten into a Person. You ground your conjecture upon 
a passage which you cite p. 88. and again, p.120. I have cer- 
tainly a better right here to say that the sense is not clear, than 
you had with relation to wna substantia: and the liberty you 
take of translating comprehendit in effigiem, (or ad effigiem, as 
some editions have it,) formed into a real Person, is pretty ex- 
traordinary. The learned Le Nourry gives a quite different 
construction of that obscure passage ; and which to me appears 
more probable than yours. But supposing the author to have 
expressed himself somewhat crudely in this place, in relation to 
the Son’s generation, (which he at the same time professes to 
be inexplicable,) you very well know that the same author 
elsewhere speaks as crudely even of the Father himself ; whom he 
supposes to have had a beginning, and to have made himself. His 
words are, “* Since it cannot otherwise be, but that whatever 
“ exists must have sometime begun to be, it follows, that since 
“nothing was before him, he must have sprung from himself, 
“ Deus ipse se fecit, God made himself.” Lactant. lib. i. cap. 7. 
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i Ta pev adda KeAevor pdvov Teroin- Anime sue umbram, Spiritus sui 


Tertull. de 


kev, Tov d€ dvOpwrov Sv avrod éyetpovp- 
ynoev, kai tt ate ixov evepioncev-— 
Orep eucbvonua héyerar Oeod. Clem. 

lex. p. 101. 

"Os ye kal tod eudbvonpuaros ev TH 
yeveoe: peradaBeiv avayéypanrat, kaba- 
pwrépas ovoias mapa ta GAda (oa pe- 
tacxwv. Clem. Alex. p. 698. 

Incorporales anime, quantum ad 
comparationem mortalium corporum. 
Insuffiavit enim in faciem hominis Deus 
flatum vite Flatus autem vite 
incorporalis. Sed ne mortalem qui- 
dem possunt dicere ipsum flatum vite 
existentem. Ireneus, p. 300. 





auram, oris sui operam. 
Resurr. Carn. cap. 7. 

Intellige afflatum minorem Spiritu 
esse ; etsi de Spiritu accidit, ut auru- 
lam ejus, non tamen Spiritum—— 
capit etiam imaginem Spiritus dicere 
flatum, nam et ideo homo imago Dei, 
id est Spiritus. Deus enim Spi- 
ritus——. In hoc erit imago minor 
veritate, et affatus Spiritu inferior, 
habens illas utique lineas Dei, qua 
immortalis anima, qua libera et sui ar- 
bitrii, &c. tamen in his imago, et non 
usque ad ipsam vim divinitatis. Tert. 
contr. Mare. lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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This is strange divinity: but the author was a novice; and 
he at other times talks in a soberer manner. He ought there- 
fore to be interpreted with candour, and with some grains of 
allowance. If you take advantage of every obscure or uncau- 
tious expression, you will make him as heterodox in respect of 
the real divinity of the Father, as you suppose him to be with 
regard to the Son. But if you please to interpret him with 
candour, and to explain any obscure or incidental passage by 
what is plain, and is expressed more at large; he may then per- 
haps be found, upon the whole, sound and orthodox in relation 
both to the Father and Son. You next speak (p. 89.) of the 
Son’s entire subjection and obedience to the will and commands 
of the Father: yet taking no notice of Lactantius vindicating 
to both the same inseparable honour, as being one Gods. The 
subjection you mention is intended only of what was since the 
incarnation, and therefore nothing to the purpose. And as to 
Christ’s not setting himself up for another God, (which appears 
to be Lactantius’s real and full meaning in the passage you 
cite!,) | suppose it may be admitted without any scruple. Or 
at most, it can amount to no more than this; that in the opinion 
of Lactantius, Christ (during his state of humiliation) never 
called himself God, lest he should thereby give offence, and 
be misconstrued as preaching up another God. How otherwise 
shall the Apostles or Lactantius himself be justified (by that 
way of reasoning) in giving the title and character of God to 
Christ ? 

I conclude with repeating what I before said, that admitting 
some things in Lactantius (a catechwmen only, and not fully in- 
structed) to be such as do not perfectly agree with Catholic prin- 
ciples; yet on the other hand it must be confessed, that there 
are many other things taught by him, which can never be 
tolerably reconciled with yours™: so that you have the less 


k Duo esse dicentur, in quibus sub- Lactant. lib. iv. 


venerat, separare. 
stantia, et voluntas, et fides una est. 


Ergo et Filius per Patrem, et Pater 
per Filum. Unus est honos utrique 
tribuendus, tanquam uni Deo, et ita 
dividendus est per duos cultus, ut 
divisio ipsa compage inseparabili vin- 
ciatur; neutrum sibi relinquit, qui 
aut Patrem a Filio, aut Filium a Patre 
secernit. Lactant. Epit. cap. 49. p. 
140, 141. 

1 Fuisset enim hoc non ejus qui 
miserat, sed swum proprium negotium 
gerere, ac se ab eo, quem illustratum 


P- 354- . 
Vid. Nourrii Apparat. vol. il. p. 


m Solus habet rerum omnium cum 
Filio suo potestatem : nec in angelis 
quicquam nisi parendi necessitas. 
Lact. Inst. lib. ii. cap. 16. p. 197. 

** The Father alone, with his Son, 
‘has dominion over all: nor doth 
“ any thing belong to the angels, but 
“ the necessity of obeying.” 

Here Lactantius plainly ascribes 
one common dominion to the Father 
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reason to boast on that head. You are pleased to observe, 
(p. 120,) that Bishop Bull gives up “ this author as not recon- 
“ cilable to his opinion ;” you should have said, not reconcil- 
able, upon the whole. For the Bishop suspected some passages 
to have been foisted in, being not reconcilable with others ; 
or else that the author himself, being a very raw divine, had 
fallen into gross contradictions. But Bishop Bull insisted upon 
it that some passages of Lactantius were directly opposite to 
the men of your principles, and not reconcilable with Arianism : 
as they certainly are not. 


A.D. 335. Huszsivs. 


We now come to a man that lived after the rise of the Arian 
heresy; and who is supposed by all sides and parties to have 
had a tincture of it more or less; and especially in his writings 


_ before the Council of Nice. A testimony therefore from him in 


proof of the Father and Son being one God is the more con- 
siderable ; since nothing could extort it from him, but either the 
Jorce of truth, or the strength of tradition, or the currency and 
prevalence of that persuasion in his time. And which soever of 
these it were, it is very much to my purpose, though Eusebius 
might at other times contradict it. I cited Socrates" for the 
truth of the fact, that Eusebius himself confessed one God in 
three Hypostases : nor do I see any reason to suspect his credit. 
He had his account, as he declares, from original letters which 
passed at that time. And whatever Eusebius might privately 
write, he might not have assurance enough, in public debate, to 
gainsay a thing which all Catholics allowed. Any one may see, 
by Eusebius’s oration before Constantine, how tender he was of 
dropping any thing like Arianism in the face of the Catholics, 
who, he knew, would not bear it. He there speaks as orthodoxly 
of the blessed Trinity as a man can reasonably desire. His 
words are: “ The ternary number first shewed justice, teaching 
“ equality ; having equal beginning, middle, and end: and these 
“are a representation of the mystical, most holy, and majestic 
“ Trinity ; which compacted of a nature that had no beginning, 
“ and is uncreated, contains in it the seeds, reasons, and causes 
“of all things that have been made. And the power of the 


and the Son; and intimates,that God between him and angels. 
the Son is exempt from any necessity ” Socrat. Eccles. Hist. lib. i. cap. 
of obedience by the opposition made 23. 
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“number Three is rightly styled the dpyy, the source of all 
“ things®.” 

Thus far Eusebius: and he that could say this, (which is 
really stronger,) may very well be supposed to say the other, 
which Socrates reports of him. Now, either Eusebius was 
sincere in what he has here said, or he was not. If he was, then 
he is an evidence on my side, and I have a right to claim him as 
such: if he was not, still it shews what the prevailing doctrine 
was, and which Eusebius durst not but comply with in his public 
speech; and this is an additional confirmation of Socrates’s 
report, which relates to what Eusebius acknowledged in public 
conferences. The same also is confirmed by his subscribing the 
Nicene faith, drawn up upon the same principles which I am 
here defending. 

Let this suffice in proof of my third article, that the ancients 
have all along believed and taught, that Father and Son are oné 
God; and therefore God the Son was never thought to be 
excluded from the one Godhead by the texts which concern the 
Umity. I have waved all disputable authorities: but because 
there are some considerable testimonies in Ruinart’s select Acts 
of Martyrs, which though not so certainly genuine as those 
before given, have yet no certain mark of spuriousness, | may 
throw them into the margin», for the reader to judge of as he 
sees cause. There can hardly be any clearer, or less contested 
point than this I have been mentioning. It runs, in a manner, 
quite through the Fathers down to the times of Arius. The 
only writer I have met with within this compass, that can with 
any show of reason be thought to make an exception, is Novatian, 
Presbyter of Rome; who, with Novatus of Carthage, in the year 


© IIparn dé tpias Sexavoovyny ayve- 
deiEev, iadtnros KaOnynoapéern’® ws ay 
adpxnv, kal weodrnra, Kal TedevTHY tony 
amoaBovoa’ cikav O€ TadTa pvoTiKis, 
kal mavayias, kal Baowhixns Tpddos* 7 
THs dvdpxov kal dyevnrou pvoews np- 
THpEVN, THS TaY yernTaY amdvToV ov~ 
oias Ta oTéppara, kal Tovs Adyous, Kal 
Tas aitias ameiAnde’ Kal tpiddos pev 
divayis cixdtas dy dpa mavrés apxy 
vopcbein. Huseb. Orat. Paneg. cap. 


6. p. 730. 

Bont Jobium, apud Photium. 
Cod. 223. p. 605, 612. 

Ths Tov dpOoyeviov rprywvov duva- 
pews, Omép €oTW apxn THs TOY Grwv 


yevéerews. Phil.de Vit. Contempt.p.899. 


P Christum cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto, Deum esse confiteor. Act. 
Epipodi Mart.A.D.178. Ruin.p.76. 

Dominum enim Christum confiteor, 
Filium altissimi Patris, unici unicum. 
Ipsum cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto, 
Unum solum Deum esse profiteor. 
Act. Vincentii Mart. A. D. 304. apud 
Ruinart. p. 369. / 

Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanc- 
tum adoro: Sanctam ‘T'rinitatem 
adoro, preter quam non est Deus. 
Acta Eupli Mart. A. D. 304. apud 
Ruin. p. 407. 

Adorem ‘lrinitatem inseparabilem, 
que Trinitas Unitas Deitatis est. Id. 
p. 408. 
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251, began the schism called after his name; and in the year 
257, or thereabout, (it could not well be sooner by his mention- 
ing Sabellius,) wrote a tract upon the Trinity, still extant. 
That he was in the main orthodox, as to the point of the 
Trinity, 1 think plain enough from the tract itself; as has been 
shewn also by Le Moyne, Gardiner, Bull, and other great men. 
But his way of resolving the unity of Godhead into the Father 
alone, (not very consistently with his comment on John xvii. 3, 
if it is to be made sense of,) appears to me somewhat particular, 
and not very agreeable to the Catholics of that time. He seems 
to me (which I speak however with submission to better judg- 
ments) to have taken much such a method in explaining the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as some very worthy men4 amongst our- 
selves did about thirty years ago, when the controversy was rife 
in England. It was to admit of a higher and a lower sense of the 
word God; the higher supposed to have nothing above the other 
but self-existence or unoriginateness: the Father then was sup- 
posed to be God in the highest sense as wnoriginate, but still the 
Son and Holy Ghost each God in a sense infinitely higher than 
any creature can be; being necessarily existing, and wanting no- 
thing but wnoriginateness. This, I say, was the scheme which 
some worthy men amongst us at that time took into ; and which 
Dr. Clarke has endeavoured to make some advantage of, as falling 
partly in with his scheme ; though differing in the main point of 
all, the necessary existence. This method of solving the Unity 
was thought the more plausible, as most easily accounting for 
the Father’s being so often styled the one, or only God: and there 
was this thing further to recommend it, that it seemed very 
happily to stand clear of the most considerable difficulties raised 
about one being three, and three one. The main charge it lay 
liable to, was that of Tritheism: which yet neither Arians nor 
Socinians could with any face object to it; their respective 
schemes being equally liable to the like charge; and whatever 
evasions they should contrive, the same would, with a very small 
change, serve as well this, or better. But after all, to say the 
truth, this scheme can never be perfectly cleared. Tritheism may 
be retorted upon an Arian, as Ditheism upon a Socinian, and so 
they may throw the charge back one upon another; while a 
Sabellian, a Jew, or a Pagan might maintain the charge against 
tham all. Nor is there any way of avoiding it, but the same 


4 Bishop Fowler and others. 
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which the ancient Church in general went into, viz. the including 
all the three Persons in the one God. I have shewn however, 
what may be justly pleaded for Novatian’s orthodoxy, in the 
main point, the essential divinity of all the three Persons; though 
he otherwise took a way somewhat peculiar, and almost dropped 
the Unity: Unity of Godhead, I mean; for as to Unity of sub- 
stance, he is clear enough for it: and therefore he seems to have 
supposed Father and Son to be two Gods in one substance; 
though he never so called them, but endeavoured, in his way, to 
fence off the charge as well as he could, not very judiciously 
nor consistently. Upon the same scheme perhaps Eusebius’s 
orthodoxy so far may possibly be defended, especially as to God 
the Son; notwithstanding what the learned Montfaucon has 
objected, in a dissertation to'that purpose. But this by the way 
only; I shall have another opportunity, lower down, of saying 
more of Eusebius. Having cleared three of the points which I 
undertook, viz. that the ancients in general never thought the 
exclusive terms to affect the Son, never admitted another God, 
or two Gods; but constantly supposed Father and Son together 
one God; there remains now only my fourth article, to complete 
the demonstration of what I intend; namely, 

4. That the ancients applied such texts of the Old Testament 
as undoubtedly belong to the one God supreme, to God the Son ; 
considered in his own Person, and as really being all that those 
texts in their fullest. sense imply. The authors by me cited for 
this purpose, in my Defence, vol. i. p. 291, &c. are Justin Martyr, 
Theophilus, Irenzeus, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen, Cyprian, Novatian, the Antiochian Fathers, Lac- 
tantius, and Eusebius. Most of these have been before considered 
under the former article, but must now be traversed over again 
upon this article also, distinct from the other. 

Before you come directly to attack the general argument, you 
have some previous considerations thrown in..to prejudice the 
reader against it: these I must take some short notice of,in the 
entrance, following your method. 

1. You say, my asserting Father and Son to be the “one 
“‘ supreme God, not one in Person but in substance, is directly 
“ affirming two supreme Gods in Person, though subsisting in one 
“ undivided substance,” p.126. To which I answer, that this is 
directly begging the question. One substance, with one Head, 
cannot make two Gods, upon the principles of the primitive 
churches: nor are your metaphysics strong enough to bear up 
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against their united testimonies, with Scripture at the head of 
them. 

2. You ask, “ How comes it to pass that the ancients never 
“ say that Christ is the one, or only God 2” 

Answ. They do say it sometimes of Christ singly’, often of 
Christ with the Father; as hath been shewn under the last 
article : besides that the making Christ the ‘‘ God of Israel, &c.” 
is saying the same thing ; unless there be two Gods of Israel. 

3. You ask, ‘* Why do they expressly condemn the applying 
“ the title of the one supreme God” (God over all, you mean) 
“ to Christ ?” 

Answ. They never do condemn the applying the title of God 
over all to Christ, but the applying it in a wrong sense, and 
under a false meaning’, as some heretics applied it. Your 
references | have answered above. 

4. You object, that “all the texts I allege style the Son 
‘“ Angel, or Messenger.” Right: and so the ancients came to 
know that the texts were not meant of God the Father. The 
Son is an Angel and Messenger; not by naturet, but by office, 
and voluntary condescension. 

5. You object, that the ancients thought it “absurd and 
‘‘ blasphemous to suppose that the supreme God should appear, 
* be styled an angel, &c.” 

Answ. Blasphemous only for the supreme Father to appear ; 
who could not submit to an inferior office (as they thought) 
without inverting the order of the Persons. See my Answer to 
Dr. Whitby, above, p.251, &c. And I may observe that, the 
Post-Nicene writers, who undoubtedly believed the essential 
divinity of Christ, yet talked the same way upon that head”. 


¥ See my Sermons, p. 96, 97 of this 
volume. 

8 See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, 
p. 216 of this volume. 

t Dictus et quidem Magni Consilit 
Angelus, id est Nuntius ; officii, non 
nature vocabulo. Non ideo tamen 
sic angelus intelligendus ut aliqui 
Gabriel aut Michael. Nam et Filius a 
Domino vince mittitur ad cultores, 
sicut et famuli, de fructibus petitum. 
Sed non propterea unus ex famulis 
deputabitur Filius, quia famulorum 
succedit officio. Tertull. de Carn. 
Christ. cap. 14. 

** He is called, indeed, the Angel of 
** the great Council ; that is, the Mes- 
senger ; which is a name of office, 





** not of nature.—He is not therefore 
“to be thought an angel, like any 
“ Gabriel or Michael. For even the 
** Son is sent to the husbandmen by 
“the Lord of the vineyard, as the 
“servants are, to gather the fruits. 
** But we must not therefore reckon 
“ the Son as one of the servants, be- 
* cause of his succeeding to their office.”” 
u Pater non dicitur missus ; non 
enim habet de quo sit, aut ex quo pro- 
cedat——Si voluisset Deus Pater per 
subjectam creaturam, visibiliter appa- 
rere, absurdissime tamen aut a Filio 
quem genuit, aut a Spiritu Sancto 
qui de illo procedit, missus diceretur. 
August. de Trin. lib. iv. cap. 28, 32. 
Vid. Prudentium, p. 165, 168. 
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I may further take notice to you, that the Catholies, in their 
charge of blasphemy upon the Sabellians, did not go upon any 
such principle as you imagine; that the difference of the natures 
of Father and Son made it blasphemy to ascribe that to one 
which might be innocently ascribed to the other, but upon quite 
another foundation; namely, that they thought it blasphemy 
to ascribe any thing to the Father, seemingly derogatory, or 
lessening to his Majesty, beyond what Scripture had warranted. 
And as to their ascribing some inferior offices and services to 
the Son, they did not justify it by alleging the inferiority of his 
nature or person, but by shewing that Scripture had ascribed 
those things to him, and without blaspheming. For the truth of 
what I say, I appeal to Tertullian in the margin *; who was one 
of those that argued in the manner you mention : and his answer 
to Praxeas, in relation to this very charge of blasphemy, in a 
similar case, plainly and evidently discovers what was meant by 
it; and how little there was of what you suspect in it. For 
when Praxeas, replying to the charge of blasphemy, had said 
that there was no dlasphemy in supposing the Father to suger, 
on his Aypothesis, any more than it was blasphemy to make the 
Son suffer, on the other hypothesis, since neither of them imagined 
the divine nature to suffer, but the human only ; how does Ter- 
tullian answer? Not by telling Praxeas of the great disparity 
between Father and Son; not by insisting upon any inequality ; 
but only by alleging that Scripture warranted their ascribing 
sufferings to the Son, and did not warrant their ascribing any 
such to the Father. 

6. You add, that the “absurdity of the supposition (in the 
“ manner the ancients express it) evidently arises always not 
“from the consideration of paternity, but of the Father's su- 
“« premacy, his being the one supreme, self-existent, independent 
“‘ God of the universe,” (p. 128.) 

Answ. ‘This being a secret piece of history which will want 
proof, we may pass it over: you have told us what you would 


x Ergo, inquis, et nos eadem ratione 
Patrem mortuum dicentes, qua vos 
Filium, non blasphemamusin Dominum 
Deum: non enim ex divina, sed ex 
humana substantia, mortuum dicimus. 
To which Tertullian thus answers : 

Atquin blasphematis, non tantum 
quia mortuwm dicitis Patrem, sed et 
quia crucifizum. Maledictione enim 
crucifixi que ex Lege in Filium com- 
petit, (quia Christus pro nobis male- 


dictio factus est, non Pater,) Christum 
in Patrem convertentes, in Patrem 
blasphematis. Nos autem dicentes 
Christum crucifixum, non maledici- 
mus illum, sed maledictum legis refe- 
rimus ; quia nec Apostolus hoc dicens 
blasphemavit. Sicut autem, de quo 
quid capit dici, sine blasphemia dici- 
tur; ita quod non capit, blasphemia 
est, si dicatur. Tertull. contr. Prax. 
cap. 29. . 
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have said in such a case; but the ancients, I think, had “ not so 
“ learned Christ.” Let us now proceed to see what those good 
men say; and how handsomely they can plead for the divinity 
of their blessed Lord. 


A.D. 145. Justin Marryr. 


My argument from Justin stands thus: (see my Defence, 
vol. i. p. 291.) The Jehovah mentioned, Gen. xviii. 1, 13, and 
Gen. xix. 24, 27. The God (6 ©cds) speaking, Gen. xxi. 12. 
The “Lord God of Abraham, and God of Isaac,” spoken of, 
Gen. xxviii. 13. “The God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi. 13.) God, 
(6 @cds) absolutely so called, Gen. xxxv. 1. God calling out of 
the bush, and saying, “Iam the God of Abraham, &e.” Exod. 
lili. 4.6. and “I AM that I AM,” the “ Lord God, &c.” Exod. 
ill. 14, 15. “ God Almighty,” mentioned Exod. vi. 3. “ Lord 
* of hosts,” Psalm xxiv. 8, 10. The Jehovah spoken of, Psalm 
xlvii. 5. The God mentioned, Psalm Ixxxii. 2. and xcix. 1. is 
the one true God, the one eternal God of the universe, supreme. 
But, according to Justin Martyr, our blessed Lord is what hath 
been said, and all that hath been said, in his own Person. 
Therefore, &c. 

Now let us consider what you can have to except against this 
plain and evident demonstration. I have indeed already answered, 
or obviated, all you have to say, in another placey: and therefore 
shall be so much the shorter now. 

You plead, that according to Justin, it were presumption to 
say that the “ Maker and Father of the universe left the super- 
“¢ celestial mansions, and appeared here in a little part of the 
“earth.” Right; because the Father, upon their principles, 
was never to be sent, or to act a ministerial part, any more than 
he was to be incarnate; so that the appearing, even by visible 
symbols, (which was the only kind of appearing they ascribed to 
God the Son,) was not thought suitable to the first Person of 
the Trinity; who, as he is from none, could not, without invert- 


* ing the order of Persons, be sent by any. It was therefore proper, 


in that economy, to assign heaven as the seat of residence to the 
Father, though filling all things, and the earth to the Son, though 
at the same time filling all things as well as the Father2. 

I must further remind the reader, that you have not a syllable 
here to plead beyond what Bishop Bull had fully and completely 


y Answer to Dr. Whitby, p. 238, 2 See Tertullian above, p. 458. 
&c. of this volume. 
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answered long agoa. And therefore the fair way would have 
been, not to bring up again those obsolete, and now stale things, 
fit only to be offered to very ignorant readers, but to have set 
yourself to answer what the Bishop has said; which might have 
been an employment worthy of a scholar. 

You pretend it to be undeniably certain, from Justin, that 
‘“‘ the divine person” appearing was not the “supreme God,” &c. 
whereas it is undeniably certain, that he was the supreme God, 
only not the supreme Father; another Person from him, not 
another God, but the same God. See above. 

You bid me take notice, (p. 134,) that “the beginning and 
« conclusion of every argument is to shew that Christ is not [6 
‘“ énl aavtov Ocds, 6 Kdpios tov ddr, 6 Tots Tov GA@v,| but 
“‘ always subordinately ©cds kai Kupuos, yeypappévos Ocds, “Ayye- 
“ os cal @eds, kai eds cai Kvpwos.” You may fancy there is 
something of weight in what you say: but all that know any 
thing of Justin, know there is nothing in it. Justin uses the 
several phrases you have mentioned to denote the Person of the 
Father; and they amount to no more than if he had said 6 
Ilarnp; only there was a cause, a very just one, as I have else- 
where» intimated, why he chose the other generally, rather than 
that of 6 [arip, 

There was therefore good reason for Justin’s forming his con- 
clusion in the terms he did: and it had been ridiculous to do 
otherwise. Yet you will find that the titles given to God the 
Son in those ¢eats which Justin cites, are as high and strong as 
the highest you have mentioned, and are indeed the very same, 
many of them, by which Scripture sets forth the supreme majesty, 
dignity, and perfections of God the Father. 

What you say of the title of Kvpios duvduewr, Lord of hosts, 
applied to Christ in Psalm xxiv. by Justin, is rightly observed. 
And therefore I have hinted above, that the title is understood 
by Justin, as a name of office; not of nature, as in the Hebrew 
original: and so we cannot draw so cogent an argument from 
that title, considered by Justin, as we may from the same title 
as it signifies in the Hebrew. This I allow, and also that every 
office is justly referred to the Father, as being first in order, and 
therefore first considered in every economy and dispensation. 

You further argue, that Christ was “made zaénrTos, passible, 
“ by the will of God, for our sakes.” Very true, because he was 


@ Bull, D. F. sect. iv. cap. 3. p. 267, &c. 
b Answer to Dr. Whitby, p. 235 of this volume. 
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_ made man for our sakes: not that his divine nature was passible, 





any more than the Father’s. Such is Justin’s own account of it, 
passible as man’. None of the Fathers ever thought him passib/e 
any otherwise. But I am ashamed to remind a scholar of those 
known things. 

You come next to misreport Bishop Bull. Yow say, (p. 135,) 
that “to all the places in Justin’s unquestionably genuine 
“ writings, which thus declare the Word to be the minister of 
“‘ God’s will, the learned Bishop Bull opposes one single passage 
“ out of an epistle to Diognetus judged to be spurious.” Who 
would not from hence imagine that the whole cause, in a manner, 
depended on a single passage of a spurious epistle? But this is a 
most unjust representation. Let that passage or that epistle be 
spurious, though if it be not Justin’s, yet it is certainly very 
ancient, and about the same age with Justin; and you yourself 
have quoted it, without scruple, as Justin’s own, (p. 27.) The 
cause stands very safe without it: and Bp. Bull has defended 
Justin admirably, and unanswerably from his other certainly 
genuine pieces’. All the service that passage does, is only to 
shew that Justin once expressly denies the Son to be imnpérns. 
And has he not done the same thing twenty times over, and 
more, by making him the Jehovah, and God of Israel, God Al- 
mighty, &c. But still he allows him to be dmnpérns, as he does 
adyyedos, a minister and angel by office, which has nothing absurd 
or improper in it; since he condescended much lower, even to 
become man. 

You next give us a long passage of Bishop Bull, which shews 
the great ingenuity of that excellent Prelate. You produce the 
objection, which the Bishop frankly proposed, at length; but you 
mangle and misrepresent his solution of it. You say, “he thinks 
“ they meant no more than, &c.” Thinks? He has demonstrated 
that they meant no more. Bishop Bull’s own last account of 
this matter, in answer to Gilbert Clerke, is as follows : 

“The sum of my answer is this. Those Doctors of the Church 
“who wrote before the rise of Arius’s heresy, as oft as they 
“reason thus, It was not God the Father but the Son that 
“ appeared under the Old Testament, and became incarnate in 
“ the fulness of time; the Father is infinite, and cannot be in- 
“cluded in a place; is invisible, and cannot be seen by any ; 
“ they did not intend to deny the Son of God to be zmmense and 

© SapkorroinGeis, kat dvOpwmos dedjs, Just. Dial. p. 255. Sylburg. 
ripos, kal waOnros tmépewe yevéerOat. 4 See Bull. D. F. p. 269. 
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“ invisible, as well as the Father, but only signified barely that 
“ both all those appearances of God, and even the incarnation 
“itself, had relation to the economy which the Son of God had 


“taken upon him; which economy could no way suit with the. 


“ Father because of his having no principle from whence he is, 
“nor deriving his authority from any besides himself. That 
“this was the certain intent and opinion of those ancients, I 
“have made appear upon these two accounts. 1. Because, 
“ upon other occasions, they in many places all confess God the 
« Son to be, as well as the Father, in his own nature, wmmense, 
% omnipresent, and wmvisible. 2. And again, because some of them 
“do themselves expressly interpret these their sayings of the 
“ economy. What therefore has Mr. Clerke to say to this®?” 

The short of the matter then is, that it did not suit with the 
Father to act a ministerial part, or to be subject to any, (as Bp. Bulk 
expresses it elsewhere, meaning the same thing,) because he is 
Jrom none, and therefore sent from none ; lest it should be invert- 
ing the order of the Persons. 

To this you object, (p. 139,) “the impossibility of the Father’s 
“being a visible messenger is not founded upon his Paternity, 
“but upon his absolute supremacy; upon his being subject to 
“none, which is inseparable from his being the unoriginate 
‘“‘ Author.” But why do you change the terms? Who ever said 
that it was absolutely or physically impossible for the Father to 
act as the Son did? All that is said is, that he could not do it 
suitably, as not being consistent with that priority of order which 
as Father he is possessed of. And it is ridiculous of you to 
found his being subject to none upon his being subject to none, 
which is idem per idem. But his being subject to none, that is, 
his never acting a ministerial part, is founded upon this, that he 
is Father, first Person, Head, from whom every thing descends ; 
which order would be inverted, if the Son were to be at the head, 
and the Father minister to him. Such ministration therefore is 
a contradiction to his Paternity, but to nothing else. 

You add, “ Nor do the primitive writers ever lay the stress of 
“this argument upon the relation of Paternity, but upon the 
“ supremacy.” ‘That is to say, they do not lay it upon the 
Paternity, but upon the Paternity: for laying it upon the su- 
premacy of order, which he is possessed of as Father, and no 
otherwise, is laying it, I think, upon the Paternity. And when 


© Bull, Op. Posth. p. 972, &c. 
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you add, (p. 140.) that the Fathers, in ascribing omnipresence to 
the Son, did not intend thereby “ to infer any equality of supreme 
*«« independent authority;” you only shew how much you are at a 
loss to make any thing like an answer to Bp. Bull’s solution of 
the main difficulty. For so long as the Son’s omnipresence is 
secured, (which seemed most to be affected by that argument,) 
the rest is all taken off at once, by allowing a supremacy of order, 
or, if you will, a paternal authority ; which comes to the same, 
and is no way inconsistent with the Son’s equality, either of 
nature or dominion. 

Your quotation out of Clemens, in these words, (“ This is the 
* greatest excellency of the Son, that he orders all things 
“ according to the will of the Father,”) is contrived, as your 
custom is, in a way very proper for the deception of a thoughtless 
or ignorant reader. Who would not imagine from the words, 
as you cite them, that the highest honour of the Son is only to be 
obedient, and to serve? The reader will be surprised to find how 
very different the thought is from what Clemens is there upon. 
His words run thus : 

“ The most perfect, most holy, most lordly, most princely, most 
“ kingly, and most beneficent, is the nature of the Son, which 
“is most intimately allied to the alone Almighty. This is that 
“ greatest excellency which orders all things according to the 
“ will of the Father, and steers the universe in the best manner, 
“ and worketh all things by his indefatigable unexhausted power, 
“6 &cf.” 

Does not the reader see, by this time, what a cheat you would 
have put upon him, under the name of Clemens? I mention not, 
that the Greek will not bear your construction: or if it would, 
the whole context serves to discover your fraud in it. But 
perhaps you did not look into the author. 


A. D. 181. THeopuivs. 

Theophilus, in his little piece, afforded me but one text, (Gen. 
iii. 8, 9.) where God the Son is (according to him) twice styled 
“ the Lord God ;” that is, as I understand it, the one true God, 
the Creator of man, (Kvpsos 6 @eds,) God absolutely so called, 
the Jehovah. 


f TeAevorarn On, kat dyworarn, kat mdvta Swardaocerat kara TO O€Xnpa Tod 
Kupiotatn, Kal WyeHouxordrn, kal Ba- mratpos, kat To may apiora otaxiCer, 
oidixwordrn, kal evepyetixardry 9 viovd dxapar@, kal dtpit@ Suvdue mavra 
pots, 7 ) TO pore mayToKparopt mpoue~ épyatouern, &e. Clem. Strom. vii. sect. 
xXeordtn. avTn n peyiorn Umepoxy, ) TA 2. p. 831. 
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You cite (p. 142.) a passage of Theophilus, which you say 
(according to your usual style) is “ directly contrary to what I 
“refer to him for.” I humbly conceive not. But let us see: 
Theophilus argues after the same way with other ancients; that 
the Lord God there spoken of could not be the Father; who 
never appears because never sent, and is never sent because he 
has no Father to send him: which is the sum of what all the 
ancients thought in that matter. The Father was not to be in a 
place, even by visible symbols; which yet the Son might be, 
because a Son. 

You observe that Theophilus speaks of the Yather, not under 
the character of Father of Christ, but as being 6 eds cat Marhp 
tov Ohwv, the God and Father of all things. Right; because he 
was talking to a Pagan; to whom therefore he adapted his 
style, calling the Father by such a name as Pagans gave to their 
“ supreme Father of gods and men.” So Justin Martyr, in his 
Apology, written to the Pagans, gives the Father that title; but 
in his Dialogue he generally gives him another, more proper 
to the Jews, because he had then to deal with Jews: and it 
would not have been proper to give him the name of Father, 
in the Christian sense, while disputing against those who would 
not yet own him a Father in that sense; for it would have been 
begging the questions. You have therefore drawn strange 
consequences from an imagination of your own, which never 
entered into the head of Theophilus. 

But you observe further, that the Son (according to Theo- 
philus) “ assumed the Person (not of the Father merely, but) of 
“* (rod @eod) God absolutely.” That is again not of the Father, 
but of the Father: for it is the Futher he means, the Person of 
the Father, by rod ©cot, the same whom he had just before 
called the “ Father and God of the universe,” in compliance with 
the Pagan style. And what cuts off all your criticisms at once, 
Theophilus observes there, that the Son being God" as God’s 
Son, appeared to Adam: as much as to say, that if the Son had 
not been God, he could not pretend to assert, that he was the 
Person styled in Genesis, Kvpios 6 cds, the Lord God. But 
being really God, as God’s Son, there was nothing in that title 
but what very well suited his Person; and so it was right to 
interpret Gen. iii. 8. of him. This is evidently the train and 


& See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, mepuxas, ddr ay Bovderar 6 warTHp 
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eourse of Theophilus’s thoughts in that place; gradually to 
introduce Autolychus to admit God’s Son; and therewith the 
Christian religion. This may further shew, that when Theophilus 
speaks of the Zogos’s assuming the “ Person of God,” he means 
this, and only this; that he acted in the character and capacity 
of the eternal God: which he might very well do, being himself 
very God, as well as that other Person, his Father, called “ God 
“and Father of the universe:” and it was under this very 
character he appeared to Adam as his Creator, that is, as “ God 
“and Father of all things ;”’ which is not a stronger expression 
than Kipios 6 @eds, the Lord God applied to him by Theophilus. 
I shall only add, that Theophilus certainly never intended to 
assert two Lord Gods, as your hypothesis requires, but one only, 
the Father with the Logos: and so all concludes in one God 
supreme: ; agreeably to my principles. 
A. D. 187. Inenavs. 

My argument from Irenzus runs thus: “ Jehovah that rained 
*‘ upon Sodom,” (Gen. xix. 24,) God calling at the bush, and 
saying, “I am the God of Abraham, &c.” (Exod. iii. 4, 6.) 
“ The mighty God” spoken of, Ps. 1. The God known in Judah, 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 1,) 6 @eds absolutely; God (6 Oeds) standing in the 
‘ congregation,” (Ps. Ixxxii. 1.) “* The Jehovah reigning,” Ps. 
xcix. 1. The God and Jehovah mentioned, Is. xil. 2. xxxv. 4. 
Joel iii. 16. Amos. i. 2. God, who has none like him, Mich. vii. 
18. “God (6 @eds) that came from Teman,” Hab. iii. 3. He that 
is all this, is the “one God supreme.” But such is Christ, ac- 
cording to Irenzeus: therefore, &c. 3 

You have little here but repetition of the same threadbare 
things : that Christ “‘ was not the one supreme God,” that is, not 
the “ one supreme Father,” which you constantly confound with 
the other; that he ministered, which I do not dispute, for he 
died too; that “he fulfilled the Father’s commands,” which 
I never questioned; that the Son is “ never called by Irenzeus 
“the one God,” which I much question, and have proved to be 
false, though the point is not material ; that the Son ‘ received 
“ power to judge,” that is, from whom he received his essence. 


i Theophilus speaking of woman 
being made from the rib of the man, 
‘represents it as an emblem ofthe 
divine Unity, in these words : 

Ov pev adda kal Sid TovTov derxO7 
TO puoTHpioy THs movapxias, THs KaTa 
tov Gedv* dua 8 é€moinaev 6 Gcds thy 


yvvaixa avrod, kal écovrat oi dvo eis 
odpxa piav. Theophil. p.145. 

“To signify the mystery of the 
** Unity (or Monarchy) of God, he 
“ made for him a wife, (saying,) And 
** they two shall be one flesh.” 
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What force is there in these trite things? You add, (p. 141,) 
that Exod. ill. 4, 8. is applied by Irenzeus to the “ Father only.” 
I know not where; but I am sure that he applies verse the 8th 
to the Son thrice*. And if he has any where applied it 
to the Father also, the reason may be, that since both are the 
same God, the application may be proper to either; which may 
be likewise answer sufficient to what you observe of Exod. iii. 
14, 15. As to what you have further, p.142, 1 refer to what 
hath been said under a former article, to prove that Father and 
Son are (according to Irenzeus) both together one God. 


A. D. 192. CLemens ALEXANDRINUS. 

My argument from Clemens is to this effect : 

He who is “ Jehovah,” “ Almighty God,” (Gen. xvii. 1, 2,) 
‘“‘ Lord God of Abraham,” (Gen. xxviii. 13,) “ God of Bethel,” 
6 eds, (Gen. xxxi. 13,) and * Lord God,” (Exod. xx. 2,) is the 
“ one God supreme.” But such is Christ, according to Cle- 
mens: therefore, &c. 

Here you tell me (p. 144.) of the Pedagogue being a “ ju- 
** venile” piece, (which is more than you know!,) or if it be, it is 
of never the less authority, if not contradicted by his riper 
thoughts, as it is not. You refer to what you have said above ; 
and I refer to what I have said in answer above. But you 
further take me to task for what I had said in my Defence, vol. i. 
p. 295, that Christ spoke the words, ‘‘ I am the Lord thy God,” 
Exod. xx. 2, in his own Person, according to Clemens™. This ob- 
servation, which, it seems, tenderly affects you, you call “ absurd” 
and “perfectly ridiculous.” It is easy to give hard names ; let us 
hear your arguments. All you have to plead is this, that 
‘‘ Christ is there observed to speak in his own Person, not 
“in opposition to his being the representative of the Person of 
“the Father, but in opposition to his being elsewhere spoken 
* of in the third Person.” Now, I grant it was not intended in 
opposition to an opinion which nobody at that time was wild 
‘enough to hold: but while he is aiming at another thing, he 








k Loquente Filio ad Moysem; De- 
scendi, inquit, eripere populum hunc. 
Ipse enim est qui descendit, &c. Iren. 
p- 180. 

Nescientes eum qui figura loquutus 
est humana ad Abraham, et iterum ad 
Moysem, dicentem, Videns vidi vexa- 
tionem, &c. Hee enim Filius, qui 
est Verbum Dei, ab initio prestruebat, 
p. 236. 


Ipse est qui dicit Moysi, Videns 
vidi, &c. ab initio assuetus Verbum 
Dei ascendere et descendere, p. 241. 

1 See Grabe’s Instances of Defects, 
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might accidentally drop a sentence which quite overthrows that 
opinion; which is the truth of the case. For what can be plainer 
than the words, 81a idiiov mpocdzov, in his own Person, and éavrov 
épodoye, he professes himself to be raidaywyov, the Leader forth, 
because of his saying, “Iam the Lord thy God, who led forth 
“thee out of the land of Egypt?” I translate leader forth, to 
make the English answer, as the Greek tatdayoyov and éfayayav 
do. Is there any sense in what Clemens says, if the Person 
there speaking was the Person of the Father, or any other Per- 
son but the Son? But you was to say something to amuse, and 
was to fill up the rest with hard words. The opposition you have 
took notice of does not at all alter the case. For whether the 
Scripture speaks of the Son in the third, or he of himself in the 
_ first Person, it is still the Person of Christ. 


A.D. 206. TeRTULLIAN. 


My argument from Tertullian stands thus: 

_ “The Lord God” mentioned, Gen. ui. 8, 9. Jehovah appearing 
to Abraham, Gen. xvill. 1, 13. and xix. 24. The “ God of 
* Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” Exod. iii. 4,6. The “I AM,” 
Exod. iii. 14. The God spoken of, Is. xxxv. 4. ‘“ The God, 
“ besides whom there is no God,” (Is. xlv. 14,15.) he is the 
one true God supreme.” But this is Christ, according to Ter- 
tullian: therefore, &e. 

You have here (p.145.) two or three little cavils which I have 
answered above. You next tell me that Tertullian always “ de- 
“ clares Christ to have appeared, not in his own name, du¢ in 
“ the name of the one supreme God.” But where does Ter- 
tullian say that he appeared not, or conversed not in his own 
name? He says indeed in the Father's name, but in his own 
name too, the name and nature of either being common to both”. 
He took no name but what he had a right to: nor said any 
thing of himself but what was true of himself. And therefore 
he never said J am the Father, though he often said I am God, 
or Lord, or Almighty: which deserves your special notice. I 
allow that he acted in the Father’s name, coming with all the 
authority of the Godhead, common to both, unoriginately in the 
Father, derivately in the Son. This is coming in the Father's 
name, and with his authority, to exhibit in and through himself 
all the mayesty and dignity and perfections of the Godhead : being 


Omnia, inquit, Patris mea sunt: Prax.cap.17. See my Defence, vol. i. 
cur non et nomina? Tertull. contr. p.299, &c. 
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himself a full, perfect, and adequate transcript or image of all 
that the Father is. 

You would have it thought that the Father was “ absolutely 
‘‘ invisible” (according to Tertullian) “on account of his supreme 
“ majesty, but the Son visible, as a comprehensible part ;” and 
yet you very well know, that Tertullian did not allow even the 
Son to be visible in his divine nature®, but only by visible symbols 
voluntarily chosen. And all the peculiar majesty of the Father 
lay only in this, that. he was not to be visible in any way at all; 
because he was not to minister or to be incarnate. But will you 
persist in offering the most palpable abuses upon your readers ? 


A. D. 240. Hrppotytvs. 

Hippolytus I had cited for one text only, his applying the 
words “ that stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain” (Is. xl. 
22.) to Christ. Whoever looks into that chapter, will see that 
the Person of whom those words were spoken is described all the 
way in characters peculiar to the one true God. That Person 
therefore being Christ, according to Hippolytus, the consequence 
is evident. You have little to say in answer, but what has been 
abundantly replied to or obviated before. So I pass on. 


A. D. 237—244. ORIGEN. 

I cited Origen but for two texts, Exod. i. 4,6. Psal. xxiv. 8, 
to. According to him therefore Christ is “ God of Abraham, 
“ Tsaac, and Jacob ;” “ Jehovah,” and “ King of glory.” “ You 
“see not,” it seems, “how this proves that Origen thought 
‘“‘ Christ to be the one supreme God.” It either proves that, or 
else that Origen thought there were two Gods of Abraham, two 
Lords of hosts: which yet Origen, as we have before seen, abso- 
lutely denies. So much for Origen. 


A. D. 256. Cyprian. 

My argument from Cyprian runs thus : 
He that is “ God of Bethel,” Gen. xxxv. 1. “ The Load strong 
“ and mighty,” “ Lord of hosts,” Psal. xxiv. 8,10. He that said 
“IT am God,” (Psal. xlvi.10,) and who is called “ mighty God,” 


© Dicimus enim et Filium suo no- “ faras he was the Word, and Spirit of 
mine eatenus invisibilem, qua Sermo “ God: and he is so also now, as God, 
et Spiritus Dei: ex substantiz condi- ‘‘ and the Word, and Spirit : the con- 
tione, jam nunc, et qua Deus, et Ser- “ dition (or qualit ) of his substance 
mo, et Spiritus. Visibilem autem fu- “ requiring it. But he was visible 
isse ante carnem eo modo quo dicit, ‘before his incarnation, in such a 
&e. Tertull. contr. Prax. cap.14. ** way as he says,” &c. 

“For we say that the Sonalso,in = Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 88. Nourri 
“his own Person, was invisible, so App. vol. ii. p. 1310. 
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and “our God,” Psal.1.1,3. The God arising, Psal. Ixviii. 1. 
‘“‘ God standing in the congregation,” Psal. Ixxxii. 1. “ The God 
“ beside whom there is none else,” Is. xlv. 14, 15. He that said, 
“ T am God, and not man,” Hos. xi. 9. The Jehovah spoken of, 
Zech. x. 12. ‘“* The God in comparison of whom none other shall 
“ be accounted of,” Baruch iii. 35. He that is all this, is the 
‘one true God supreme.” But such is Christ, according to 
Cyprian: therefore, &e. 

In answer hereto you tell me (p. 146.) that “‘ Cyprian has not 
“one word to my purpose.” But let the reader judge as he 
finds, and not give too hasty credit to your blunt sayings. You 
tell me of Cyprian’s styling the Father “ the one God, who is 
“Lord of all, of unequalled majesty and power :” but you have 
not shewn that this was said in opposition to, or exclusive of, God 
the Son. Nay, it is certain it was not, because Cyprian, in his 
application of the texts above cited to Christ, has really said as 
high and as great things of him. What can run higher than 
that of Baruch? “ This is our God, and there shall none other 
“be accounted of in comparison of him.” You have nothing 
further to say, but that “Christ” (é. e. during his humiliation 
here on earth) “ called the Father his Lord and God,” by him 
“ prayed to be glorified,” and the like. Sure you do not expect 
an answer as often as you bring up those poor things. 


A.D. 270. AntiocHIAN Fatuers. 


The texts which these Fathers apply to Christ are Gen. 
XVill. I, 13. Xxxi. 13. Exod. iii. 4, 6. Isa. xxxv. 4. xlv. 14, 15. 
Hos. xi. 9. 

The argument from them will be much the same as that of 
others before recited. You plead, that “ these Bishops are so 
“far from declaring the Son to be the one supreme God, that 
“ they expressly, on the contrary, say, that he fulfilled the will 
“of the Father in the creation of all things.” Wonderful! So 
Jar from declaring it, that they’say nothing but what is very 
consistent with it, or what serves to confirm it. For what is 
there contrary in his “ fulfilling the will of the Father in the 
“ creation?” Or what creature could ever be able to execute so 
high a charged? But here again you discover what it is you 
rely on; not Scripture or Fathers, but two or three fancies of 
your own, among which this is one: that the doctrine of the 


P Labbé, tom. i. p. 845. 4 See my Sermons, p. 63, &c. of this vol. 
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Unity, as held by the Church, is not consistent with a distinction 
of Persons, order, and offices. Might you not therefore better 
plainly own to the world that there lies all the difficulty, rather 
than amuse them with Scripture and Fathers, only to draw such 
premises as are readily granted; at least by me, who dispute 
only your conclusion? You repeat some things about the ab- 
surdity of the Father’s appearing, the Son’s being an angel, 
and the like; which have been before answered, and need not 
any further notice. 


A.D. 257. Novatian. 


This author, according to order of time, should have come in 
before: but I was willing to postpone him, as you had done; 
because I take him to be somewhat particular, and therefore of 
distinct consideration ; as before hinted. 

My argument from this writer will stand thus: 

The Jehovah appearing to Abraham, (Gen. xviii.) and raining 
upon Sodom, (Gen. xix.) The God speaking to Abraham, 
(Gen. xxi.) “ The God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi.) “The God 
“ standing in the congregation,” (Ps. Ixxxii.) The God men- 
tioned, Is. xxxv. 4. The Jehovah from Zion, (Joel iii. Am. i.) 
He is the “one true God.” But such is Christ, according to 
Novatian : therefore, &c. 

I have intimated my doubts of Novatian before, as to his way 
of solving the Unity: in which he appears to be various, and not 
very consistent with his own principles; though orthodox in the 
main, as to the Son’s essential divinity. The Sabellian abuse of 
the phrase one God, | suppose, might make him the more scru- 
pulous. I have sometimes wondered at it, considering the known 
principles of that age, appearing in the authors above mentioned. 
But he was none of the most judicious, nor without his singu- 
larities : as is plain from the schesm begun by him. I shall now 
see what you have to say to this writer. You bring up (p. 148.) 
the whole pretence of God the Father being “ immense,” and 
“ contained in no place,” whereas the Son might be contained, 
&e. A general answer has been already given to this out of 
Bishop Bull; which answer is so full and certain, that you know 
not how to gainsay it. The meaning of the Fathers was no 
more than this, that God the Father never appeared in a place, 
no, not by visible symbols, which yet the Son did: and it was by 
such visible symbols only, that the Son was contained in a place, 
and not in his dwwine nature. Novatian himself is a proof of this 
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matter; for he expressly asserts the omnipresence or immensity 
of God the Son'. Your other objection is, that Novatian speaks 
of the Son as being sudbditus, subject to the Father; which is 
meant only of the Son’s ministering to the Father by voluntary 
condescension, according to the economy entered into from the 
creation: so that this is far from proving the subjection which 
you are aiming at, viz. a natural and necessary subjection of a 
precarious being to his God and Creator. Novatian would have 
abhorred the thought. He reserves to the Father solely and 
exclusively the title of the one G'od, on account of his supremacy 
of order and office, (which I think a false way of speaking,) at 
the same time allowing the Son to be of the same nature and 
substance; which is plainly making the Son God supreme, and 
God in the strict sense, according to just propriety of speech. 
In words then, he may seem in some measure to agree with you: 
but in reality, he agrees more with me; differing only loqguendi 
modo, or citra mysterui substantiam, from the Catholic doctrine, 
as Petavius himself confesses of him. Pref. in T. ii. ¢. 5. 
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A.D. 318. Lacrantius. 


There are only three texts cited from this author: Isa. xliv. 6. 
xlvy. 14, 15. Baruch ii. 35. But they are wonderful strong 
and expressive, “I am the first, and I am the last; and besides 
“ me there is no God:” this he understands of the Father and 
Son together. ‘Surely God is in thee; and there is not an- 
other God besides thee :” (so he expresses it in his Epitome :) 
this he understands of Christ; and the other text, out of Baruch, 
is as full and strong’. One thing is evident, that Lactantius 
never dreamed of that strict force of exclusive terms, which you 
are used to insist upon. For if he had, he must have excluded 


r Si homo tantummodo Christus, 


lib. iv. cap. 29. Epitom. cap. 44. 
quomodo adest ubique invocatus; cum 


Sed et alio loco similiter ait. Sic 


hec hominis natura non sit, sed Dei, 
ut adesse omni loco possit? Novat. 
cap. 14. 

“If Christ be only a man, how 
** comes he to be present as invoked 
“‘ every where; when it is not the 
*‘ nature of man, but of God, to be 
** present to all places ?” 

8 Unum esse Deum tam Patrem 
quam Filium, Esaias in illo exemplo 
quod superius posuimus, ostendit 
cum diceret: Adorabunt te, et te de- 
precabuntur, quoniam in te Deus est, 
et non est alius preter te. Lact. Inst. 


dicit Deus rex Israel, et qui eruit eum 
Deus eternus : Ego primus et ego no- 
vissimus, et preter me non est Deus. 
Cum duas personas proposuisset Dei 
regis, id est Christi, et Dei Patris 
ad utramque personam referens, in- 
tulit, et preter me non est Deus, cum 
posset dicere preter nos: sed fas non 
erat plurali numero  separationem 
tante necessitudinis fieri. Lib. iv. 
cap. 29. 

Item Jeremias. Hic Deus noster 
est et non deputabitur alius absque illo, 
&e. Lactant, Epit. cap. xliv. p. 116. 
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the Father himself from being God, in virtue of the text of 
Baruch. 

You have nothing of moment to say to Lactantius’s citations, 
which are directly opposite to your principles: but with your 
usual air, when you are entirely at a loss, you would seem to 
contemn ‘what you cannot answer. All you can pretend is, 
that Lactantius styles the Father Deus summust, God supreme : 
and yet it is certain that he supposes the Son to have the same 
nature and substance with the Father, and to be one God with 
him ; which is what I call making the Son God supreme: and 
the author cannot be more plainly opposite to my principles in 
the former part, than he is to yours in the latter. If the parts 
are not reconcilable, his evidence is null, and of no account on 
either side. But I conceive, the author may be reconciled by a 
candid construction of Deus summus; either considered as op- 
posed only to Pagan deities, or as being an inaccurate expres- 
sion for summus Pater, the supreme Father, by which the author 
himself interprets it, and meaning no more than that he is 
supreme in order or office; which I allow. See Le Nourry, Apparat. 
vol. ii. p. 3.53. 

A. D. 335. Eusnpivs. 

What you were deficient with respect to Lactantius, you 
endeavour to make up in regard to Eusebius. Here you insult 
unmercifully : a plain sign that your forbearing to do the like 
upon other writers, is not owing to your civility or modesty, but 
to something else. The “learned world” must be called in, and 
stand “ amazed” at my “ presumption :” as if none of the learned 
world had ever taken Eusebius to have any thing orthodox upon 
the Trinity. I gave a caution in my Defence, vol. i. p. 293, 
note™, in regard to Eusebius: and it so stood in three editions 


Qu. mu: 


t Unus est enim solus liber Deus, 
summus, carens Origine ; quia ipse est 
origo rerum, et in eo simul et Filius 
et omnia continentur. Quapropter 
cum mens et voluntas alterius in 
altero sit; vel potius in utroque una, 
merito wnus Deus uterque appellatur : 
quia quicquid est in Patre ad Filium 
transfluit, et quicquid est in Filio a 
Patre descendit. Lact. Inst. lib. iv. 
cap. 29. 

The words e¢ omnia here seem to 
come in very strangely. Lactantius 
must think the omnia to be contained 
in the Father much otherwise than 


the Son is: else how should he prove 
the Son one God with the Father, 
without proving the same of every 
thing else, as well as of him, by the 
same argument? Qu. Whether rerum 
and omnia may not be understood of 
things divine? all that is divine or 
adorable in such a sense as Tertullian 
speaks : 

Unus omnia, dum ex uno omnia, 
per substantiz scilicet unitatem. 

Here omnia stands only for the 
divine Persons. Arnobius says, In hoe 
omne quod colendum est colimus. 
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before you published your piece. This was on purpose to inti- 
mate, that I did not pretend to claim Husebius as entirely on 
my side; but only so far. And with the like moderation I have 
always spoke of Eusebius, in my Sermons, and elsewhere, be- 
cause I would not deceive my reader, nor be confident where a 
point is disputable. Learned men know how both ancients and 
moderns have differed in their opinions of this man. Hilary, 
Jerome, Photius, two Nicephoruses, the second Council of Nice, 
Baronius, Perron, Petavius, Noris, Sandius, Le Clere, and 
others, and at length Montfaucon, have charged him with 
Arianism: on the other hand, Socrates, Theodorit, Gelasius 
Cyzicenus, Camerarius, Chamier, Calovius, Peter du Moulin, 
Florentinus, Valesius, Bull, Cave, Fabriciust, defend, or at 
least excuse him. Athanasius* seems to have thought that 
he was once an Arian, but at length came over to the 
Catholic side. Epiphanius says, he was too much inclined to the 
Arian way ; and the learned Pagi (as an ingenious gentlemany, 
from whom I have borrowed part of this account, has observed) 
confesses he knows not what to make of him. Now, in such cases 
as these, however firmly persuaded a man may be, on this or 
that side; yet in pure modesty and deference to men of name 
and character in the learned world, one would speak with 
caution and reserve: and there cannot be a surer argument of a 
little mind, than to be insulting and confident on such occasions. 
After all, the main question is very little concerned in this other 
about Eusebius; who cannot justly be reckoned among the 
Ante-Nicene writers, (to whose indifferent judgment we appeal,) 
as living and writing after the time that Arius had broached his 
heresy, and raised a faction against the Church; to which Eu- 
sebius, by affinity and party, (and perhaps upon principle too,) 
appears to have leaned. He may however be a good evidence 
of what the Church taught, in those very points which he en- 
deavoured, by a novel turn, or by some private constructions of 
his own, to warp from their ancient intendment and significancy. 
And though I cannot pretend to say that he comes entirely into 
that scheme which I defend, yet sure I am that he can never be 
reconciled, upon the whole, to yours. 

It would be tedious to run through all you have cited from 
him : it might fill a volume to discuss this single question about 
Eusebius. I shall content myself therefore with a few strictures, 


« Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. vol. vi. p. 32. x Vid. Athanas. Ep. ad 
Afros, p. 896. y Mr. Thirlby, Answer to Mr. Whiston, p. 79. 
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just to abate your excessive confidence. I have admitted that 
Eusebius did (as some other very worthy men have also done) 
magnify the glory of unoriginateness rather too far; as if it were 
a distinct perfection, and not a relation only, or mode of existence, 
as the Catholics taught: yet you will not find that Eusebius 
denies the necessary existence or eternity of the Son; however 
not after the Nicene Council. If you have a mind to gain Eu- 
sebius to your side, do not endeavonr it by false reports and 
manifest untruths ; lest the reader suspect you even in what you 
may justly plead from him. You seruple not to say, (p. 150,) 
as from Eusebius, that the Son is “styled God and Lord on 
“account of his having received all power and authority from 
“the Father, and ministering to all his commands :” which, in 
effect, is making a Photinian or Samosatenian of him. He no 
where, that I know of, says any such thing: nor do the places 
you refer to prove any thing like it; unless saying that Christ is 
God, as being our Creator2, be the same as saying he is God on 
account of receiving authority, &c. Eusebius’s constant way of 
accounting for the Son’s being God, is by resolving it into his 
being God’s Son, and his thereby copying out a perfect resem- 
blance of the Father: and he makes him “by nature great 
“ God>” on that very account. In one place more besides that 
before mentioned, he calls him God, as being our Creator, or 
Maker¢: unless it be there meant of the Father; which if it be, 
it shews that Eusebius’s looking upon Christ as God because 
Creator, was no lessening consideration. ‘The reader may well 
wonder, after this, what could move you to make so strange and 
false a representation of an author. I may further hint, that, 
according to Eusebius, the Son could not be God, if he were 
produced é£ odk évtwv from nothing, or did not participate of the 
Father’s divinity4. How does this suit with your notion of his 
Godship being owing to his receiving of authority? You next 
produce a passage where Eusebius is arguing that the Father, or 
God over all, could not have appeared, because it is ‘‘ impious to 








2" Ore O€ yernrav amdvrav kaOnyeirat 
tev Ov adrov yeyevnuévar, ds dy amdv- 
Tov vUmadpyoav owTnp, Kal KUptos Kal 
Snpsoupyos TnVvikadTa, Kal Geds, Kal 
deométns, kal owrnp, kai Baoideds ava- 
yopevoiro av. Euseb. Eccl. Theol. lib. 
ii, p. 111. 

@ Kuseb. Dem. Evang. p. 146, 213. 
224. 

Contra Marc. p. 7, 62, 68, 69, 72, 





III, 123, 127. 

Comm. in Psalm. p. 534, 634. 

b dice péyas dv Ceds, cal peyas 
ruyxdver Baciteds, dre povoyerns dv 
Tov OcodAdyos. Euseb.in Psalm.p.629. 

© Kuptos npav eorw as Sovdav, kat 
cds as mwAdatns. Huseb. Com. in 
Psal. p. 645. 

d Euseb. Eccl. Th. p. 69. See 
below, p. 500. 
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“say God was changed :” and this you leave with your reader. 
You add another passage of like kind to it: “It can no way be 
“ said that the unbegotten and immutable essence of God supreme 
“was changed into the form of a man.” This also you leave 
for any simple reader to imagine, that Christ, who took upon 
him human form, is not, according to Eusebius, of immutable 
essence, but subject to change. Yet Kusebius certainly meant 
no more than that it was not so suitable to the majesty of the 
first Person, (whom he calls indeed supreme God, in contradis- 
tinction to the Son,) to submit to take upon him any visible 
symbols, or to be incarnate. As to the nature and essence of the 
Son, he believed it to be absolutely mmutablee, and liable to no 
change, as well as the Father’s. Wherefore though Eusebius 
does insist on the supremacy of the Father, more than other 
writers before him, (which might bring him under the suspicion 
of Arianizing,) this is in a manner all he can be said to agree 
with you in, being directly opposite to you in the main points of 
your scheme. Such men as Dr. Cudworth, Bp. Fowler, and 
others amongst us, might perhaps have claimed Eusebius as 
their own: you and your friends are quite of another stamp; 
though you are willing to seek some cover and countenance from 
the few things wherein they agreed with you. The next passage 
you cite (p. 152.) proves no more than that Eusebius strained 
the point of the Father’s supremacy too high, in calling the Son 
a second Lord; which second however was, in his opinion, in a 
manner infinitely Aigher and more excellent than your scheme 
makes him, by depriving him of necessary existence, and reducing 
him thereby to a creature, which Eusebius declares against more 
than once. And though I will not undertake to clear Eusebius 
of Tritheism, or Ditheism; yet it appears plainly enough to me, 
that he was very far from Arianism; at least, after the Nicene 
Council. 

As to the next text, about which I appeal, you pretend that 





© Mévav airos mddw aiXos otos Kai 
mpd TovTov Tapa TO TaTpl Hv" ovTE pe- 
taBadov Thy ovciar. ovde thy odalay 
éracxev 6 arabs, &c. Euseb. Orat. 
Paneg. cap. xiv. p. 761. 

Sxnpuate ebpebels as dvOpwros ddXoi- 
@ow ov THY TvxXoveay Coker iropevery, 
dva\Xolwros dv kal arpemros os Oeds. 
Euseb.in Psal. p. 185. 

* He performed all things by the 
“ man he had assumed——Continuing 
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‘immaterial in himself, such as he 
** had been before this, with the Fa- 


“ther, without any change of his sub- 


“stance. Nor did he suffer any thing 
“in respect of his substance, being 
** impassible. 

‘* Being found in fashion as a man, 
“he might seem to undergo no small 
“ change, though unchangeable and 
** unvariable as God.” 
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Eusebius is expressly against me. Why? Because he says that 
the Son is not 6 én mdvrwyv, that is, he is not the supreme Father : 
which is all you could make of many the like places in Eusebius ; 
were there not others still stronger elsewhere. I could shew you 
where Eusebius styles the Son Ocds rév ddrrf, and 6 Oeds rév 
dAwvs, and might translate supreme God, as you do 6 én rdvror, 
were there nothing else to be considered in this matter. But I 
will not deceive my readers. Nor is there any such peculiar 
force in the words 6 ézi tavrav Ocds, that Kusebius might not, 
as well as the Phrygian martyrs, apply them to the Son». But 
I attend to the sense, not to the phrase. To proceed : 

You grow bolder in your next page, (154,) pretending to tell 
me, from a passage in Eusebius, that ‘“ the ancient Church wor- 
“‘ shipped Christ, not as being the one supreme God, but to the 
“ glory of the Father who dwelt in him, and from whom, says 
‘“‘ Kusebius, he received the honour of being worshipped as 
“« God.” 

The reader will easily see the drift and purport of these rash 
words; for which you have not one syllable of proof. What- 
ever may be thought of Eusebius, the ancient Church stands 
perfectly clear; as shall be shewn in due time and place. As to 
your cavil upon the words of Eusebius, (Hecl. Hist. lib. i. cap. 
3,) I refer to Valesius’s Notes for an answer. Nothing more 
certain, than that Eusebius ordinarily founds the worship of the 
Son upon his being naturally Son of God, or very God'. If he 
contradicts this in his comment on Isa. xlv. 15, he is the less 
to be regarded, as being inconsistent: and it is one great 
prejudice against the notion, that among fifteen . Christian 
writers who have considered and quoted that text*, he is the 
only one that ever drew so wild a consequence from it. But 
the truth is, Eusebius never had a thought of what your words 
insinuate of him. Let him but explain himself, and all will be 
very right. It depends upon Eusebius’s notion of the Father’s 


f Euseb. contr. Marc. p. 67, 70. 

$ Euseb. Dem. Evang. p. 11. 

h Tov emi ravtav Gedy Xpioroy em- 
Bowpevovs. Euseb, Eccl. Hist. lib. viii. 
cap. II. 

‘O émi raytev, kai dud Tavrev, Kal év 
maow dpwpévos Te kal adbdveow, em- 
mopevdpevos TOV Oeot Adyos. Huseb. 
Orat. Panegyr. cap.i. p. 719. 

i OiarodKabddov Geod raida yyqouor, 
kat avtdGeov mpookvveitoba. Euseb. 


Eccl. Hist. lib. x. p. 468. 


Vid. Eccl. Theolog: p. 69, 111. 

k Hippolytus contr. Noét. cap. iv. 
p. 8. Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
Tertullian. contr. Prax. cap. 13. Pa- 
tres Antiocheni, p. 845. Lactantius 
Epit. et Institut. Hilarius, p. 849. 
Cyrilli Catech. p. 156. Athanasius, p. 
491, 686. Hieronymus in loc. Epipha- 
nius, vol. i. p. 486. Ambros. de Fid. 
lib. i. cap. 2. Marius Victorin. lib. i. 
p. 261. Gregor. Nazianz. p. 733. Zeno 
Veronens. fe Nativ. Christi, 1250. 
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inhabitation; which he fully lays open in another place!: where 
he tells us, that the Father in the generation of the Son com- 
municated of his fulness, the fulness of his Godhead, without 
division or separation; and it is in this respect that in him 
“ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead :” so that the wor- 
shipping of Christ as having the Father dwelling in him, comes 
to the same with worshipping him as being Giod of God, eternally 
begotten™ of the Father; which is Husebius’s doctrine. And thus 
Eusebius agrees well with Hilary", and other Catholic Fathers. 

You go on in triumph (p. 155,) in the most extraordinary 
manner, imputing to me whatever first comes into your head. 
All I was to prove from Eusebius was, that the texts there 
cited were applied to Christ; “ determining nothing of his 
other principles,” as I expressly noted in p. 293. vol. i. Yet 
neither you, nor any man else, can ever clear Eusebius of the 
charge of Polytheism and self-contradiction, if, notwithstanding 
the applying these texts to Christ, he did not think him the one 
true God. And if he had learned of the Arians a novel way of 
eluding an argument which the Catholics before him knew 
nothing of, nor ever used; he is still a witness of the Church’s 
application of those teats, (which is what I cited him for,) 
though it be against his own principles. But I am not yet 
satisfied that Eusebius differed in any main doctrine, except it 
were in the manner of expressing the Unity; still believing the 
essential divinity of God the Son. You cite Montfaucon as 
charging Eusebius with Arianism; at the same time telling us, 
that he erroneously calls it Arianism. But if that learned man 
did not know what Arianism is, he might more easily mistake in 
determining of Eusebius’s doctrine; which is a much more 
intricate business. The truth is, that learned and judicious man 
understood very well what Arianism is, and is guilty of no error 
in that respect: but as to his judgment of Eusebius, it is not so 
entirely to be depended on. After he has given us a sketch of 
Kusebius’s doctrine, as being Arian, he does not yet pretend to 
reconcile all Kusebius’s doctrine to that scheme, to make him, in 
the whole, a consistent writer: but he still seems to suspect that 
he may be found various and repugnant ; which at last is rather 


_ 1 Euseb. contr. Marcell. lib. i. cap. est Deus, Deus est. Non enim Deus 

2. p. 62. in diverse atque alienz a se nature 
m Tis dvdpxou yevvnoews. Euseb.in habitaculo est, sed in suo, atque ex se 

Psal. p.15. “AiSvov yévrnow. LEuseb. genito manet, Deus in Deo, quia ex 

contr. Marc. p. 73. Deo Deus est. Hilar. de Trin. \tb. v. 
» Deus enim in eo est: et in quo cap. 40. p.851. 
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making him a neutral, than clear for any side®. Nor do I think 
it would be difficult to acquit Eusebius of the charge of Arianism, 
at least from the time of the Nicene council. 

It is plain enough that he does not ordinarily (for 1 must 
except a passage before cited) make Father and Son one principle, 
or one God; upon which chiefly Montfaucon founds his charge 
of Arianism. He did not consider that a man might assert the 
eternity and necessary existence of the Son, and yet throw the 
supremacy and Unity of Godhead upon the Father alone, as 
self-exastent and God in a higher sense; which others have done 
besides Eusebius; though, I think, not very judiciously or con- 
sistently. Montfaucon takes too much advantage of Kusebius’s 
Demonstratio Evangelica, or other pieces, wrote before the 
Council of Nice, and contradicted or corrected in several points 
afterwards by the same Eusebius. I will give two or three 
examples. In his Demonstratio he makes the Son to be dny.odp- 
ynvaP. In his dispute with Marcellus he plainly retracts and 
contradicts it4. In his Demonstratior, he pretends that nothing 
can be properly said to be é€ od« dvrwv, without doubt to gratify 
the Arians, that they might in a certain sense deny the Son to 
be ef od« évrwv. But in his piece against Marcellus he asserts 
plainly that creatures are é€ ov« évrevs, meaning that they come 
from non-existence into ewistence, (which is the true signification of 
the phrase,) at the same time denying that the Son is é« pi 
évros, in the same sense of the phraset. Wherefore the learned 
Montfaucon does not do justice to Eusebius, when he imputes to 
him the opinion of the Arians, that the Son passed from non-ex- 
istence to eaistence: for Eusebius plainly denies the Son to be é 


° Quod si in his Eusebius secum 
pugnare deprehenditur ; id sane pro- 
prium erroris est, ut consistere non 
valeat, sibique ipsiadversetur. Prelim. 
in Euseb. p. 28. 

P Tédevov reAeiov Snuovpynua. De- 
monstr. lib. iv. cap. 2. 

4 Tov d€ &€& avrovd dvvros viovd ovk 
av Snptoupyos AexGein. Euseb. contr. 
Marc. p. 68. 

¥ Mnkért edddyas dvar Seiy €& ovK 
évrev eivat Ti rev dvrav. Euseb. Dem. 
lib. iv. cap. i. p. 145. 

8 Euseb. contr. Marcel. p. 68, 150, 
152, 166, 

t Ibid. p. 67, 68, 69, 150. 

I shall here cite one passage, being 
a pretty remarkable one. 

Oi de dv0 Sdvres troordcets, THY prev 


dyevynrov, tiv & €& odk dytwy KrioOei- 
cav, eva pev Ocdy vpioravra.. 6 de vids 
ovk ér avrois, ovde povoyerns eorat, 
ovdé prev KUptos, ovde Oeds, pndey pev 
ETLKOLYOV@V TH TOV TaTpos OedryTL, TOLS 
S€ Nourois Kricpact, Kad d €& odK OvTwY 
iméotn, mapaBadAdpevos. Heel. Theol. 
lib. i. cap. To. 

« They that admit two Hypostases, 
“ one unbegottenand theothercreated 
“‘ from nothing, do indeed make one 
‘“« God; but intheirscheme, the Sonwill 
““be no Son, nor only-begotten, no, 
“nor Lord, nor God; having no 
“ communion of the Father’s God- 
“head, but being likened to the rest 
“ of the creatures, as having existed 
** from nothing.” 
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Tod pi) OvTos, in the same sense that he affirms it of creatures ; and 
therefore must deny his passing out of non-existence to existence, 
unless he were the greatest prevaricator and shuffler imaginable. 
If it be said that he intended that creatures were not made out 
of any thing preexisting, he must then affirm that the Son was 
out of something preexisting: and then let any man tell me what 
he could mean by it; except it were that he ewisted before his 
generation, having been eternally in and with the Father ; of the 
same homogeneous divine substance that the Father is. But 
my persuasion is, that Eusebius believed eernal generation ; and 
if so, it is plain enough what he meant by denying the Sen to 
be éx pa) dvros. It does not appear to me that Eusebius denied 
the Son to be didvos, though I know Montfaucon charges him 
with it; and there are more passages than one" that say some- 
thing very like it. Eusebius was very earnest in his charge 
against Marcellus, and was ready to put any the most invidious 
construction upon his words. As often therefore as Marcellus 
had made the Son didvos, Eusebius construes it dyévvyros, that 
he might reduce him to an absurdity; and believing perhaps 
that didios and dyévyyros, upon Marcellus’s hypothesis, went 
together and resolved into one. In this sense only I conceive 
Eusebius to have denied the Son to be didios. And if any one 
narrowly examines the passages, he may find good reason to 
believe that this is real fact. 

It may be questioned whether ever Marcellus asserted the 
Son to be ayévyntos. But Eusebius charged it upon him as 
a consequence of his hypothesis; and laid hold of diéios as im- 
plying it, and meaning as much with Marcellus, who denied 
any antemundane generation. But to return. To shew me how 
low an opinion Eusebius had of God the Son, you quote part of 
his comment on Ps. cix. (which I cannot find there,) intimating 
that “ by the laws of nature the father of every son is his lord ;” 
and therefore God the Father is Lord and God of the Son. Ad- 
mitting this rule, I suppose by the same laws of nature, every 
Son is of the same nature with his Father, and as such equal ; 
and so let the similitude serve equally, if you please, for both. 
But since you produce one testimony, as you say, from that book, 
(from Eusebius on the Psalms,) give me leave, in my turn, 
to produce some few of a very contrary strain to what you 
would wish. 


« Euseb. contr. Marcell. p. 35, 106, 119. 
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1. I shall first remind you of Eusebius’s accounting for 
Christ’s praying, praying as man for things which himself could 
bestow, or dispose of as God*. This seems to run cross to 
two of your principles. One of which is, that Christ being a 
subject is to refer all grants entirely to his Sovereign: the other 
is, that the speaking of Christ in two distinct capacities, in the 
manner Eusebius does, you would call absurd, (as in p. 233,) as 
if part of Christ prayed, and another part did not pray ; which 
is your profane way of ridiculing a distinction universally made 
use of by the primitive churches, and held sacred amongst them. 

2. 1 must next observe to you, that, according to Eusebius, 
Christ is Creator of all things, (6 mdvtwv dnusovpyds¥,) not only 
so, but 6 ounrijs2 also, and he created all things by his own 
power*, This is a step beyond what Dr. Clarke is yet advanced 
to; who often talks of the Son’s creating by the power of the 
Father, and interprets Heb. i. 3. “the upholding all things by 
“the Word of his power,” of the Father’s power; but is not 
yet come to say, that it is by the Son’s own power. If he does 
not here contradict Eusebius, he is however vastly short of him; 
and has not yet discovered any such honourable thoughts of God 
the Son as Eusebius has done. 

3. Eusebius does not scruple to give the Son the title of only 
God», believing it to have been him that so called himself, in 
opposition to strange Gods, and challenging the Jewish worship as 
his own due upon that very score. How does this suit with your 
doctrine about the exclusive terms, and the texts running per- 
sonally, I, thou, he? By which doctrines, upon Eusebius’s prin- 
ciples, you must exclude the Father. I do not therefore cite 
these and the like passages of Eusebius to prove that Father 
and Son are one God ; but to shew that there is no force (ac- 
cording to him) in your argument drawn from the personal and 
exclusive terms. 
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4. Eusebius, in this same book, fully and significantly expresses 
the immutable efernity® of God the Son. 
words of the g2nd (alias 93rd) Psalm, “ Thy throne is established 
“ of old, thou art from everlasting,” to our Saviour Christ, he 


For applying the 


takes particular notice of the force of thow art, od ¢?, as denoting 
immutable existence; agreeably to his explication of the same 


phrase elsewhere‘, 


5. I have above took notice of Eusebius’s styling God the Son, 
great God by nature,” which is a very high and strong expres- 


sion. 


I shall here further observe how he interprets the name 
of Hand of God, given to the Son. 


Not after a low disparaging 


manner, as you are used to interpret it, but as Christ is the all- 


creative power of Gode. 


6. I may add a few more observations from Eusebius’s Com- 
mentary on Isaiah. His comment on Isa. xlii. 8. is pretty re- 


markablef ; 


“ T will not give my glory to another.” 


Where 


he takes notice, that it is not said, that “I will give my glory 
“ to no one,” (for the Son, says he, has the Father's glory,) but 
that it will not be given to another. Now, though Eusebius here 
comes not entirely into the common and Catholic way of con- 
struction, yet he differs very much from you in several parti- 
culars, as that the Father's glory is also the Son’s glory, and that 


the exclusive terms do not affect God the Son. 


I may also take 


notice how magnificently Eusebius sets forth the Son’s omnz- 
presence, both here& and in his Comment upon the Psalms}, in 


words as expressive and full as any can be. 


Here also Eusebius 


keeps closer to the sense and language of the Church, in relation 
to the one Godhead, than he has at other times been observed to 
do; except in his Oration before Constantine, taken notice of 


above. 


His words are': “ There being but one Head, there will 


“be no more than one Godhead, with which is taken in what 
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“ concerns the divinity of his only-begotten.” It is much to the 
same purpose with what he elsewhere says*, that the Son is 
partaker of the Father’s Godhead, and is, as it were, to be 
reckoned to him. 

Upon the whole, you will find Eusebius much more favouring 
my principles than yours ; though not fully coming in to either: 
and you ought hereafter either to reconcile such things as I 
have here cited out of him, besides many others, to your hypo- 
thesis, (which can never be done,) or to leave off boasting on that 
head. It should be considered that Eusebius lived and wrote at 
a time»when the Arian pretences, being mostly new and untried, 
appeared therefore the more specious and plausible: and his 
familiar acquaintance and friendship with the heads of the party 
contributed to give them the greater force with him. They 
received an additional strength from the injudicious solutions 
which had been offered by Marcellus and other weak defenders 
of the Homoousian doctrine. Athanasius, Hilary, and other ju- 
dicious advoeates of the Catholic faith, had not then wrote 
their immortal pieces, to clear the doctrine from misrepre- 
sentation, to set it in a due light, and to unravel the main 
objections brought against it. No wonder if, in these circum- 
stances, Eusebius might incline too much towards the Arian 
cause, and give too far into it. Yet, even under these disad- 
vantages, he kept himself free from the grosser tenets of the 
Arians; and he retained so much of Catholic principles, that 
had he but attended to the true and certain consequences of 
many of his own positions in that behalf, he could not have 
failed of being entirely orthodox and Catholic. He had not so 
elear a judgment as Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and other eminent defenders of the Nicene faith: nor did 
he live to see how easily the Avian sophistry was defeated and 
baffled after it had passed the scrutiny of such masterly hands, 
In the mean while he seems to have had no consistent set of 
principles, but a confused mixture of Catholic and Arian tenets}, 
such as could not stand with each other in true and just 
reasoning. 

You have certainly no right to claim him as yours. 

If you would look among the ancients for your scheme, it 
must not be in Eusebius, nor in any Ante-Nicene Father, or 
Post-Nicene; but in such Fathers as Arius, Aetius, Eunomius, 


k Ths rod marpos Oedrnros kowevds, &c. Huseb. in Psal. p. 534- 
! See my Sermons, p. 81. of this volume. 
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or Philostorgius: and yet you come short even of them in some 
points; particularly in the part you assign the Son in the 
creation of all things by the Father's power; (you do not yet say 
by his own, which several of the ancient Arians would never 
have scrupled;) and in the account you give of Christ’s being 
appointed “God over all” after his resurrection; and your 
resolving his worship into the power then given him: doctrines 
proper only to a Samosatenian™ or Socinian. 

Having shewn, from Father to Father, down to the Arian 
times, that our Lord Jesus Christ was supposed by them to be 
the Jehovah, the Almighty, the one true God, God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, acknowledged as the one true God, and wor- 
shipped by the patriarchs as such : having proved this to have 
been the ancient Catholic doctrine of the Church, without any 
exception ; unless of Novatian, who yet differs not from it in the 
main, but in expression rather; not in the doctrine of the Son’s 
real and essential divinity: this foundation being laid, it remains 
now only to take off some pretences you hare offered to invali- 
date the force of the evidence. 

Your pretence is, that though God the Son was “ God of 
« Abraham, God of Israel, &c.” yet he was such only in a “ sub- 
“‘ ordinate sense,” because he was “ representative” of God the 
Father, p. 159. To which I answer, that had the ancients 
supposed him to be styled God and Lord, purely in virtue of such 
representation, there would then be some force in your reasoning: 
but that they did not, will appear most evidently from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1. None of the Fathers ever put the Godhead of the Son upon 
that foot; they never say nor insinuate, that he is God on the 
account of any such representation. 

2. They are so far from doing it, that their whole drift and 
method of arguing supposes and implies the utmost contradiction 
_toit. For if the Son were supposed to be God on the score of 
the representation, then any angel might be God also on account 
of such representation ; and then it could never be proved (in the 
way that the Fathers took®) that there was any God the Son at 
all; but the whole force of their reasoning would be vacated and 
null. On the contrary, they presumed that none could either 
represent God, or personate God, or use the style of God, that was 
not really God: and upon this presumption their whole reasoning 


m See my Defence, vol. i. p. 434, &c. 
n See my Defence, vol. i. p. 297, 298, 526. 
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turns. If therefore they are any where to be understood of a 
representation, they must mean a full and adequate representation, 
such as none could exhibit or sustain, who was not himself every 
thing that he represents. For as nothing but man can fully and 
adequately represent man; so nothing but God can perfectly and 
suitably represent God. 

3. Add to this, the ancient Fathers always suppose the Son 
to be God antecedently to the supposed representation ; which is 
decisive in the case. They suppose him God as being God’s Son, 
of the same nature and substance with God. This is what all 
the Fathers expressly, or in words equivalent, resolve the Son’s 
divinity into: which consideration cuts off all your pretences at 
once; as I before intimated®, and you take no notice of it. 
The reason why you did not must be visible to the meanest 
reader. 

In proof of the fact, that the Fathers did so resolve the 
divinity of Christ, (though it be what no scholar can be ignorant 
of,) I shall, for the sake of common readers, here recite their 
testimonies. 

Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, says of God the Son, 
‘“¢ Who being the Word, God’s jirst-begotten, is also GodP.” In 
his Dialogue he often repeats the same thing. He is “‘ God, on 
‘account of his being his Son begotten before all creatures4.” 
In another place, “‘ Had you but understood what is said by the 
*« prophets, you could not have denied him to be God, being the 
“‘ Son of the only, the uncreated, the ineffable God.” 

To the same purpose he elsewhere styles him God; immedi- 
ately adding, “as being Son of Gods.” And Justin is known 
to represent the Son as begotten from, or out of God*, (éx cod 
and é€£ éavrod,) without abscission or division", as one fire from 


© Defence, vol. i. p. 302. 
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another, and as being strictly and properly* (isis and xvplos) 
Son of God. All which together expresses the consubstantiality, 
sameness of nature, and most entire and perfect Unity imaginable. 
Such is Justin Martyr’s account of Christ’s divinity; never 
speaking of his being appointed God, or being God by I know 
not what representation ; but of his being God by partaking of 
the one true Godhead, naturally Son of God. 

The same account, but more briefly, we have from Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, a little lower in the same century ; who 
speaks of Christ deing God, as God’s Sony. The same we have 
also from Clemens of Alexandria, in a very remarkable passage 
above cited. The same also from Tertullian, who says, “ that 
“‘ which is derived from God is God, and Son of God, and both 
“ one God2.” Novatian speaks as plain, in these words; “ As 
“ nature herself has made it a rule that he must be accounted 
‘* man, who is of man: so the same rule of nature prescribes, 
“ that he must be accounted God who is of God?.” 

I forbear to cite more. It is a ruled ease in antiquity, that 
Christ is God, (not by appointment, deputation, representation, 
or any thing of like kind,) but by his Sonship; deriving the 
same divine nature from the Father as is in the Father. Nor 
was the name of God ever thought by them to denote an office, 
or any relative character, but nature and substance, as the word 
man. It will now be easy to answer those little pleas and 
exceptions which you have remaining. You have, in the main, 
but one argument, which you repeat over and over: viz. that 
Christ cannot be supreme G'od, because he was an angel, or 
messenger of God: which is as much as to say that Peter, for 
instance, could not be man, if sent by man. The whole strength 
of your argument lies in the artificial confusion of ideas. Christ 
could not be supreme in office while executing an inferror office, 
that is very certain: but what has supremacy of office to do with 
the notion of supreme God? God is a word expressing nature 
and substance: he is supreme God, or God supreme, that has no 
God of a superior nature above him. Such is Christ, even while 
he submits and condescends to act ministerially: and thus all 
your speculations on this head, arising only from confusion of 


x Just. Apol. i. p. 45, 46. Apol. ii. ambo. Tertull. Apol. cap. 21. 
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edeas, drop at once. I submit sometimes to your phraseology, 
of supreme God, though it be improper, and rather Pagan than 
Christian. Supreme God has generally a tacit reference to an 
wnferior God; and so it was used in the Pagan theology. But 
Christians, who acknowledge but one God, should never talk of a 
supreme God; the more proper name being rather the one G'od, 
the true God, the God of the universe, God supreme, and the like. 
But you, to introduce your Polytheism, are perpetually telling us 
of the supreme God; and every time you meet with ém macr 
@cds, or 6 eds rGv bdr, you falsely and corruptly render it, the 
supreme God, (instead of the God of the universe,) to serve your 
hypothesis. Ido not find that the Fathers were used to style 
God the Father supreme God; except when disputing with 
Pagans, or the like, they accommodated themselves in some 
measure to their style, reserving to themselves the Christian 
sense. And it is but very rarely they use zp@ros Ocds, or Deus 
Princeps, for the Father ; and when they do, it is, as I said, to 
express the supreme Father in a style not proper to Christian 
principles, only in condescension to the Pagans, to be the better 
understood. 

To return. I perceive the subordination is what you lay the 
main stress upon, in order to overthrow the Church’s doctrine 
of Christ’s real divinity. You will now be reduced to this single 
maxim, (which you are sensible you can never prove, but every 
where suppose,) that the wnity or equality which we teach is not 
consistent with any distinction of order or offices. Whenever 
you are disposed to try the strength of your metaphysics, that 
point may be debated with you. At present you have thought 
it the wiser way only to speak your wishes, and to deliver out 
dictates instead of proofs: a method which may be thought 
rather too assuming in private, and withal very fallible men; to 
expect that their bare efirmations should have any weight against 
the united verdict of all the Christian churches, ancient and 
modern. 

I shall take but little notice of the “ incidental errors” which 
you are pleased to charge me with, p. 160, &c. because the 


reader will have seen, before this time, that they are imaginary 


only, founded upon your own mistakes. I may just observe 
that, p. 164, you give a character, or description of God the 
Father, calling it, very absurdly, “the signification of the word 
“ God, when applied to the Father.” You might as well have 
given a description, or character of Adam, calling it the signifi- 
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cation of the word man, when applied to Adam. To say what 
the Father’s Person is, is one thing: to say what is signified by 
the name God, is another. Your testimonies none of them 
come up to the point: which was to shew, that unbegotten, or 
that particular manner of existing, is necessarily included in the 
signification of the word God. There is nothing more under 
this Query, but what I have before sufficiently answered or 
obviated. But since this Query has been drawn out into a very 
great length, so as almost to take in the whole of the contro- 
versy ; it may be for the ease and conveniency of the reader, to 
subjoin a brief recapitulation or summary of what has been 
done in it. 

It has been shewn, first, from Scripture, that God the Son is 
not excluded by such texts as speak of the Unity; not excluded 
from being God, and one God with the Father. The texts that 
prove this have been explained and vindicated; and the pre- 


- tended contrary evidence from Scripture has been shewn to be 


null, and of no account. 

It has been further proved, that the ancients in general teach 
the same thing, by understanding the exclusive texts to affect 
idols only, or other Gods; by declaring against admitting any 
other God besides God the Father, yet admitting God the Son; 
by their asserting Father and Son together to be one God, or 
the one God: and, lastly, by their believing God the Son to have 
been that very Person, who declared himself God of Israel, God 
of Abraham, &c. besides whom the Jews were to have no God; 
declaring this of himself, in his own proper Person, (not excluding 
the Father or Holy Ghost, one with him,) as being really God, 
because Son of God, of the same divine nature and substance with 
God the Father. These things have been proved to have been 
unanimously taught by the ancients; saving only some little 
difference in Novatian, a schismatic at that time, and of no con- 
siderable authority, (though he also agrees in the main doctrine 
of the Son’s essential divinity ;) allowing also for some dissent in 
Eusebius, (a late writer, and a familiar acquaintance of the 
leading Arians,) in which he is not consistent with himself, or 
with the Creed which he subscribed, or with his public speeches 
and debates. 

Upon the whole, one can scarce desire fuller or better evidence 
of what I advanced in this Query than has been produced for 
it. And, as I formerly told you, so I again repeat it, (though 
perhaps you may be the last to believe,) that “the Fathers 
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“ stand pointed against you, and you are certain to expose 
“ your cause as often as you hope for any relief or succour 
“ from them.” Which shall be yet more fully evidenced in the 
sequel. 


QUERY IIL. 


Whether the word (God) im Seripture can reasonably be supposed 
to carry an ambiguous meaning, or to be used im a different 
sense, when applied to the Father and Son in the same Scripture, 
and even in the same verse ? See John i. 1. 

YOUR new answer to this Query is, that the word God, 
when applied to the Father, “ denotes him who alone has all 
“ perfections, &c. in and of himself, original, underived, &c.” but 
when applied to the Son, it denotes one who has not his per- 
fections of himself, but derived, &c. and so the word God is used 
in different senses, supreme and subordinate. You might as well 
say that the word man, when applied to Adam, denotes the 
person of Adam, who was unbegotten; but when applied to Seth, 
it denotes the person of Seth, who was begotten; and therefore 
the word man does not signify the same thing, or carry the 
same idea in both cases, but is used in different senses. What 
I assert is, that the word God signifies or denotes absolute 
perfection, whether applied to Father or Son; and is therefore 
applied in the same sense to both. He that is possessed of 
all perfection (whether originally or derivatively) is God ; all that 
God is, God in the highest and fullest sense of the word 
God. You are to shew that wnoriginateness, or paternity, is con- 
tained in the dea or definition of God; or that the word God 
necessarily implies it. By your account, the word God, in one 
sense, signifies as much as God and Father together. You 
have no ground for this fancy, either in Scripture or antiquity. 
The truth is, God denotes all perfection, and Father denotes 
a relation of order, and a particular manner of ewisting: all 
which you confusedly blend together, as if signified by the one 
word God. Hitherto then you have brought no proof of two 
different senses of the word God, when applied to Father and 
Son. 

I must observe, that here appears to be a very great change, 
a very material alteration in your scheme since your writing 
before. God was then a mere relative, a word of office, and 
always so, in Scripture: so the learned Doctor had told us>, and 


b See Clarke’s Script. Doctrine, p. 296. 1st edit. Reply, p. 119, 290. 
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that it was never intended to express metaphysical attributes. 
But now it is to signify all perfections, original, wnderived, (by 
which you mean necessary existence, as you elsewhere explain it.) 
So that you now come into my notion of the ¢rue and proper sense 
of the word God; excepting that you confound wnoriginateness 
__ with necessary existence, which Iskeep distinct: and as I take the 
___necessary existence into the definition of God, I as constantly 
throw out wnbegotten, as having nothing to do in it. What kind 
of a divinity you have left to God the Son, you may do well to 
consider ; having excluded him from the one necessarily existing 
Godhead, and from being God in the most usual and scriptural 
sense of the word; which you had some pretence to before, 
while you supposed the word God a mere relative, whether ap- 
plied to Father or Son. 

Our dispute about dominion is now at an end ; though it before 
made a great part of this Query. I allow that the phrase, 
our God, expresses some relation of God to us, as well as what 
he is absolutely in himself. Ladmitted as much before¢; so that 
you need not now have mentioned it as any discovery. 

You do not tell me in what sense you make Christ God, after 
you have struck him out of that sense which occurs ordinarily in 
Scripture, and which is indeed the only true and proper sense of 
the word; all the rest being Joose and figurative only, as I 
shewed at large’. Instead of answering difficulties, which was 
the part you undertook, you turn objector ; thereby to hide and 
cover, if possible, the many flaws in your scheme. 

Why do you not tell me plainly in what sense the Son 
is God, that I may argue the point with you, and do justice 
to the common readers, who want to be satisfied in so important 
a question ? 

You object to me thus: “If none can properly be styled God, 
“who has not all perfections, how come you to leave out the 
“principal of the essential perfections of the first Cause and 
“ Author of all things?” p. 173. 

To which I answer, that I leave out no perfections at all. 1 
suppose the Son, with the Father, to be the one Cause and Author 
of all creatures ; and there is no need of saying /irst where there 
is never a second. At the same time, I suppose the Father 
to be Father of his Son ; which expresses a relation of order, and 
mode of existence ; not any difference in any essential perfection. 

© Defence, vol. i. p. 306. 4 Ibid. p. 304, &e. 
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Neither is there any greater perfection in being a Father, in this 
ease, than in being a Son ; but both are equally perfect, equally 
necessary in respect of existence; all things common but the 
personal characters : and self-existence, as distinct from necessary 
existence, is expressive only of the order and manner in which the 
perfections are in the Father, not of any distinct perfection. 
With this answer the Catholic Fathers baffled the Arians and 
Eunomians, objecting in the same way you now do: and as you 
might have known this, it might have been more for your credit 
to have shewn the answer to be insufficient, than barely to 
repeat a stale objection. You have little else but repetition in 
pages 174,175. One argument, in a manner, is to serve quite 
through your book. The Son cannot be supreme God; no, he 
cannot, because he is a Son, because he is subordinate, because 
he has acted, or still acts ministerially. Repeat this ever so 
often, it proves nothing but a distinction of Persons, order, and 
offices; no difference of nature, or perfections, or Godhead. And 
what has the question about supreme Godhead, relating to nature 
and substance, (as God is a word denoting substance, and he is 
God supreme that knows no natwre superior to his own,) to do 
with order or offices? The Son is God supreme for that very 
reason, because he is a Son, of the same nature and the same 
divine perfections with the Father. But you say, the word 
“ mature is of very uncertain, various signification :” and you 
return me the same loose answer which Dr. Clarke gave to Mr. 
Nelson’, which I sufficiently exposed in my Defence’. The 
plain fact is, that you are pinched, and you see where, and have 
nothing to retreat to but insignificant words. 

What is there in the words equality of nature, more than 
what every peasant or child may understand? Jan is in nature 
equal to man ; angel to angel; any individual to another of the 
same kind: a very little metaphysics may suffice in so plain a 
thing. This then is what I assert, that a supremacy of order or 
of office is consistent with equality of nature ; and if the Son be 
in nature equal to the Father, he is also equal in Godhead, 
which is a word expressing nature; and if equal in Godhead, 
equally God supreme. Q.E.D. This I took to be sound and true 
reasoning before: and you have been pleased to confirm it by 
your tacit confession: while you avoid replying to it. 

To prove that Christ is God in the same sense as the Father 


€ Clarke’s Reply, p. 17. f Defence, vol. i. p. 448. 
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is, I appealed to his name Jehovah ; as I have also elsewhere 8, 
more at large. To this you have little to answer, besides what 
I have abundantly replied to above, about Christ’s being a mes- 
senger and representative, &e. 

As to what you add of inferior angels speaking in the style of 
their principals ; you will consider, that it is a notion directly 
opposite to all the ancients ; whose general argument for the 
divinity of God the Son, drawn from the appearances under the 
Old Testament, would be entirely eluded and frustrated by it: 
neither could they have proved, in that way, the existence of 
God the Son, but upon a supposition directly contrary to you. 
This therefore is one great prejudice against your notion, and 
such as ought to have weight with you, while you make your 
boasts of antiquity. Besides, I thought you had before allowed 
that God the Son was Jehovah, God, Lord, &c. in his own Person, 
though in a subordinate sense: and I think you then gave 
me a rebuke, p. 159, for supposing the contrary. Are you now 
altered of a sudden, and become another man? But be it so, this 
mew answer will serve no better than the former: for as to any 
___ pretended instance you can bring from the Old Testament, it will 
_ be answered, that the angel was the Logos, for that very reason, 
because he used the style of God ; as it was customary for him 
to do. And as to your instance from Rev. xi. 1, 3. | own it so runs 
in the English; but a scholar should have looked into the Greek, 
where he will not find it. This you had notice of long ago}. 

Your example given of the Roman /fecialis is as little to your 
purpose as the other. For in the words, Hgo populusque Roma- 
nus, I and the Roman people; I does not denote the senate, as 
you imagine, but the fecialis, the herald himself coming in the 
name of the Roman people, considered in their large collective 
sense, comprehending all the Romans, senate and people. And 
so you find, in Rosinus, the herald saying, Hygo swim publicus 
nuncius populi Romani: not, Hao swum populus Romanus, or, Ego 
sum senatus ; as your supposition would require. However, | do 
not pretend that no instance can be given of such a thing as a 
| proxy, in any case whatever. But that God should thus permit 
: a creature to be his proxy, (as man may permit man,) appears 
by no means proper or congruous, because of the infinite disparity ; 
and because of the inevitable danger it would bring men into, of 
| mistaking the creature for the Creator, and misplacing their wor- 
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ship, which would be idolatry. You proceed (p. 178,) to weaken 
the force of what I had said in relation to the name or appellation 
of Jehovah. 

Our dispute is in a great measure superseded, since you no 
longer insist upon the relative meaning of the word God ; against 
which I was then arguing. 

It is very indifferent to me whether Jehovah be ever an appel- 
lative, (as Bishop ‘Pearson thinks,) or always a proper name, as 
others ‘teach ; provided only that it be looked upon as a name 
expressive of an intrinsic perfection, and not of an outward relation, 
like king, governor, &e. 

And that it is expressive of necessary existence, the best critics, 
ancient and modern, agree. I had said (vol. i. p. 310, of my 
Defence) that its primary signification is Being; to which you 
answer very strangely, that ‘‘ the name Jehovah signifies neither 
“ primarily, nor at all, Substance, or Being, but Person.” This 
is little more than equivocating upon the word signify; which 
is low employment. Let it denote a Person, which is what you 
mean by signify, (for I hope you do not intend to say that the 
word Person is the English for the Hebrew Jehovah,) still it sig- 
nifies the nature of that Person to whom the name is given, to 
be existing, in the emphatical sense, or necessarily existing : and 
if it be applied to more Persons than one, it still signifies the 
same also. You are fallen into such a road of talking, without 
any distinct meaning, that Iam sometimes at a loss to know 
what it is you would say. Jehovah, you observe, does not signify 
substance, but the “ Person, whose the substance is.” I beseech 
you, what is Person but substance ? Is it intelligent, agent nothing ? 
Person, as 1 take it, is intelligent, acting substance; (though 
that is not a full definition ;) and so the sense of what you have 
said amounts to this; that Jehovah does not signify substance, 
but the intelligent acting substance, whose that substance is. 
‘Readers wili be much edified by these very curious and deep 
remarks. The truth may be said at once, in a very few words, 
that the name Jehovah denotes the necessary existence of as many 
Persons as it is applied to; and being applied to Christ, it is a 
proof that he is necessarily existing as well as the Father, and 
one Jehovah with him; since Jehovah is one!. You say, Father 
and Son being two agents will be two Jehovahs: but that, you will 
‘remember, is begging the question. The Father is intelligent 


i Pearson on the Creed, p. 150. ed. 10. k Brocklesby’s Gospel Theism, 
Pp: 347. ! See my Sermons, p. 140 of this volume. 
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substance, and the Son intelligent substance; and both one sué- 
stance, one Jehovah, one God. You add, (p.180,) “being con- 
“ substantial with Jehovah will no more make another Person 
‘to be the same Jehovah, than being consubstantial with the 
«« Father will make him the same Father.” For want of argu- 
ments, 1 am forced to take your sayings, where there is no argu- 
ment. I never put the Unity upon consubstantiahty alone™: one 
man is consubstantial to another, and yet they are not one man, 
nor one substance. But if the Son be not only consubstantial, but 
also one substance with the Father, (styled Jehovah,) as proceed- 
ing from him, and inseparably contained in him; then he is also 
one Jehovah with him. You have a further pretence, that if the 
Son be Jehovah, or 6 dv, he will be “ unbegotten, unoriginate, &e.” 
But your reasoning is lame; because you have not proved that 
6 dp either signifies wnbegotten, or ever necessarily implies it. The 
Father indeed is 6 &v, and is undegotten; but not 6 dv, because 
unbegotten, but because necessarily ewisting. 

Page 181, you come to inform the reader what it is I mean 
by the Son’s being supreme God: it is, you say, swpreme in the 
strict sense; God in the same sense, and in as digh a sense as 
the Futher himself; and yet, strange contradiction! “ referring all 
* to the Father as Father, Head, Fountain, &c.’”’ Now here is 
no contradiction at all, but what you have made to yourself, 
through your confusion of thought, and your want of distinct per- 
ception. For when I apply supreme to the word God, I mean 
as I ought to mean, that the Son is God supreme, (knowing no 
superior God, no divine nature greater, higher, or more excel- 
lent than his own,) not that he is the supreme Father: who, 
though superior in order, is not therefore of superior Godhead ; 
for a supremacy of order is one thing, a supremacy of nature or 
Godhead, another. ‘These are plain things to all that have ever 
dipped in this controversy. 

But you come a little closer up to me in your following words, 
which will indeed deserve notice; because it is running your 
argument up as far as it can possibly be carried. You say, that 
upon my principles “there is no impossibility but the Father 
“ Cf the economy had been so laid) might as well have exercised 
“ the authority of the Son, executed his orders, &c.” nay, and 
“have been begotten also of the Son, and from him have re- 
“ ceived his being.” But do not blend things together which 
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ought to be kept distinct ; and then we shall see clearly into this 
matter, so far as is needful. 

If you ask, why that Person called the Son might not have 
been Father; I have nothing to say, but that in fact he is not: 
so it is written, and so we beheve. The Father is Father, and the 
Son is Son; and because of this relation of Father and Son, there 
is a natural priority of order, (I say, natural, not economical,) by 
which the Son is referred up to the Father as his Head, and not 
vice versa. 

As to the Son’s acting a ministerial part, that indeed is purely 
economical ; and there was no impossibility, in the nature of the 
thing, but the Father himself might have done the same: but it 
was more congruous that he who is first in order should be first 
in office too: and had it been otherwise, it would have been 
inverting the order of the Persons; which, I think, is reason 
sufficient against it. To which purpose Bp. Pearson very justly 
observes: “ Upon this preeminence, (of the Father,) as I con- 
“ ceive, may safely be grounded the congruity of the divine 
““ mission. We often read that Christ was sent, from whence he 
‘“‘ bears the name of an apostle himself, as well as those whom 
“ he therefore named so; because as the Father sent him, so sent 
“ he them. The Holy Ghost is also said to be sent, sometimes 
‘“‘ by the Father, sometimes by the Son: but we never read that 
“ the Father was sent at all; there being an authority in that name 
‘“‘ which seems inconsistent with this mission®.” All this is very 
right in the Bishop’s sense of authority ; not in yours, as sig- 
nifying power and dominion over a subject; which is neither 
excellent nor true divinity, but false and blasphemous. 

You proceed to consider my argument for one and the same 
strict sense of the word God, drawn from John i. 1, which argu- 
ment the reader may see briefly summed up in my first Sermon, 
above, p. 45. 

I argued, as is usual°, from the word God occurring twice in 
the same verse, without the least hint of any diferent sense. You 
pretend, on the contrary, that “for that very reason it must 


n Pearson on the Creed, p. 36. 

° $i evangelista Deum alium 
majorem et supremum hic indicat, ali- 
um vero minorem et longe inequalem; 
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“bear a different sense, because it is used in the very same 


“ sentence by way of contradistinction,” p. 183. By what kind of 
logic you draw this strange inference, I see not. Suppose it were 
said, Seth was with the man, (i.e. Adam,) and Seth was man ; 
doth it follow that the word man carries two senses? or God the 
Father was with the Spirit, (meaning the Holy Ghost,) and the 
Father was Spirit; does it follow that the word Spirit bears 
two senses? Would it not be rather manifest in both cases, that 
the words so repeated, and so near one another, are interpreta- 
tive of each other? “The Son,” you say, “is styled God the 
** Word, or Messenger ;” which is more than you know. See my 
Sermons as to the meaning of the name Word?. But suppose 
him so styled by way of prolepsis, (being here considered ante- 
cedently to the creation,) as one that was to be sent to create 
the world, and to reveal the Father to mankind; how is this at 
all repugnant to the doctrine of his being the one God supreme ? 
I have so often answered this pretence, that I am afraid of nau- 
seating the reader with repetition. You say, “he is distinguished 
“ from him who of his own original supreme authority sends the 
“ message.” Very true; he is distinguished from the Person of 
the Father, who has his authority from none: and yet the Son 
having the same supreme authority (if you mean power and 
dominion) from the Father, is one God supreme with him. He is 
distinguished, you say, from the “first Cause, of whom are all 
“ things,” because ‘‘ through him” are all things. He is distin- 
guished in Person, and in the manner, or order of operating ; but 
not as one cause from another cause: for as all things are of one, 
and by the other, both together are one Cause of all things4; 
their operations undivided, their nature, power, perfections, and 
glory one. 

I had argued, that the Son was God before the creation. You 
say (p. 183.) this infers not supremacy. Yes it does: he was 
before all creatures, therefore no creature, therefore no precarious 
being, therefore necessarily existing, therefore equal in nature and 
Godhead with the Father; therefore God supreme as well as the 
Father. The link is never the worse for its length, if it be but 
well connected. 

T had said, that the Son could not be ealled God, in the sense 
of dominion, John i. 1, because he is there considered ante- 
cedently to the creation, and before any dominion commenced. 


P Sermon I. p. 31, &c. of this volume. 
4 See my Sermons, p. 54, &c. 66, 80, 82. of this volume. 
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This, I think, is self-evident. But you have a mind to dispute 
the point. Your argument is, that God was merciful, good, and 
just, before the creation, therefore also he was possessed of do- 
minion, p. 183, 184. : 

That is to say, he was disposed to acts of goodness, mercy, and 
justice, and likewise to have dominion in his own appointed time ; 
therefore he had dominion before he had it. Does not every 
body know, that dominus and servus, master and servant, are 
relatives, as much as father and son, husband and wife, and 
always suppose and imply each other, commence and fall to- 
gether? Tertullian therefore was very right and accurate in his 
distinction about God and Lord'; that the Father was always 
God, God denoting nature, subsiance, and perfections; but became 
Lord in time, as soon as the creation commenced ; Lord express- 
ing his relation to his creatures. To proceed: 

I had argued for Christ’s real and supreme divinity, from his 
part in the creation, according to John i. Here you have only 
the same thing over again, about the distinction of of whom and 
by whom; which is nothing to the purpose. 

I allow, that the Father is primarily Creator, and Son 
secondarily, or subordinately; and both one Creator. There isa 
difference of order, or manner, which yet makes no difference of 
power or Godhead: so that this is mere trifling, unless you could 
prove that the Unity of Godhead is not consistent with the dis- 
tinction of Persons, order, or offices; which you have not done. 
I dispute not whether 8a may express the primary eflicient 
cause; it expresses as much efficiency as iro or éx, which is all I 
am concerned for: and as to the different order or manner of 
the two Persons concurring in the same thing, it neither makes 
them two Causes, nor two Creators, nor two Gods; nor is it any 
argument against the Son’s being Cause, Creator, or God, in the 
same high and full sense of those words as the Father. 

You have something to say to two instances given, (Rom. xi. 
36. Heb. ii. 10.) where 8a is applied to the Father. You in- 
terpret the texts of his providential care: not that things are 
created, but preserved, through him. Allowing you this construc- 


QU. 11. 


* Det nomen dicimus semper fuisse 
apud semetipsum et in semetipso, Do- 
minum vero non semper. Diversa enim 
utriusque conditio. Deus substantize 
ipsius nomen, id est, divinitatis: Do- 
minus vero non substantie, sed potes- 
tatis: substantiam semper fuisse cum 


suo nomine, quod est Deus; postea 
Dominus, accedentis scilicet rei men- 
tio. Nam ex quo esse coeperunt in 
que potestas Domini ageret, ex illo, 
per accessionem potestatis, et factus 
et dictus est Dominus. Tertull. contr. 
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tion, (which is perfectly precarious,) yet you have only seemed 
to say something, as usual, when, upon the matter, you have 
really said nothing. For if 0a may be applied even to the 
Father, who, with you, is the original efficient Cause of the pre- 
servation of all things, and whose is the original governing 
Providence, (a work and business not less considerable than the . 
work of creation;) what can you infer merely from 6a being 
applied to God the Son? He might, notwithstanding what you 
have here said, be efficient, and even originally too, either in 
creation or conservation ; for they are near akin to each other: 
and so conservation has been sometimes styled continued creation, 
being a continuance of the same power. Might you not there- 
fore have been-content with my granting you more than you can 
fairly prove from the bare force of 81a, instead of labouring a 
needless point; where, at last, you can make nothing out? I 
have allowed you (which I may now call a courtesy) a priority 
of order: make your advantage of it. You say it is in words ; 
that is, because you make a difference in order to be no difference 
in order; and confound coordination with cocquality. 1 desire 
no greater advantage over an adversary than to see him reduced 
to self-contradiction and plain defiance to common sense, only to 
keep up an hypothesis. I admit a difference of order, not of 
nature: but that word nature is so very obscure and metaphy- 
sical; I would say, that distinction is so plain and obvious, 
carrying in it so entire a confutation of all you have been saying 
or doing, that you cannot endure the least mention of it. You 
have thought it material to observe, (p. 186,) that things are 
said to have been created for the pleasure of God the Father, 
(Rev. iv. 10, 11,) which is no where said of the Son. ‘lo which 
I answer, nor twice of the Father. However, nobody can doubt 
but the world was created for the Son’s pleasure as well as the 
Father’s; and to me it seems that the expression of St. Paul 
(* All things were created by him, and for him”) is as strong 
and significative as the other. I am the more confirmed in it, 
because I observe that you translate, or construe, ¢is airov 7a 
névra in Rom. xi. 36. (the very same phrase here used in Coloss, 
i. 15,) “To his glory they all terminate,” (p. 185,) which is as 
much as terminating in his pleasure’. 

We are now to hold a debate about 6 @eds, which is very 
needless in the main, because | had really admitted (to shorten 


8 See my Sermons, p. 58 of this volume. 
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our dispute) more than you could prove, either from Scripture 
or antiquity. I had allowed 6 eds to be the ordinary title of 
God the Father, and rightly reserved to him, in most cases, as 
his distinguishing personal charactert, in the sense of airddeos. 
Yet I very well know that this is more than you can prove from 
the Fathers, except from Origen; and that not from his latest 
and best writings. Might you not then have thought it sufficient 
to build upon my concessions, rather than to make your cause 
appear the weaker, by endeavouring to give it more strength 
than belongs to it? It is demonstration, that the Fathers in 
general made no account of the distinction between @eds and 6 
@ecds, in our present case; because of their applying a multitude 
of texts to Christ, where there is 6 Oeds, as before shewn. Your 
pretence of his being considered as representative only, has been 
fully answered above: besides that you are fluctuating and in- 
consistent in your accounts of that matter; sometimes allowing 
Christ to be what he is there styled (viz. 6 @eds) in his own 
Person ; and again retracting it, by supposing the title to belong 
only to the other Person, whom he represented. In short, you 
seem not to know what to determine, or where to fix; so various 
and unconstant a thing is error. It being certain that the 
Fathers, in general, so interpreted Scripture as to make no 
account of your distinetion; it will be of less weight if they 
appear to make more of it in their own writings: for why should 
they fix a rule to themselves which Seripture (by their own ac- 
count) had not observed, but the direct contrary? Indeed, you 
have two writers, before the Nicene Council, to produce for it, 
Clemens and Origen: as to Clemens, how little he made of the 
distinction, as to our present question, may be observed from 
his manner of styling the Father and Son together 6 @eds, as 
hath been noted above. Besides this, I took notice that he often 
gives the Son, singly, the title of 6 eds: and I referred to the 
places": you have something to say to every one of them, to 
shew how resolute you can be in defending any thing you have 
once pretended to lay a stress upon. ‘To the first passage *, you 
say it is only an allusion to Psalm xxxiy. 8. And what then? 
Is it ever the less true, that 6 @eds is there applied to Christ ? 
To the second passageY you say, the Adyos is spoken of, as per- 

t See my Defence, vol. 1. p. 315. p. 72. 
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sonating the Father. Not a word does Clemens say of personating, 
but of the Son’s being the face of the Father2: so that in seeing 
one, both were, in a manner, seen ; one being the perfect resem- 
blance of the other, and representing him, (not in your low sense 
of personating,) but exhibiting him, as in a lively mirror, by 
exhibiting himself. Besides, that it is plain from Clemens, that 
the same Person who was to be man, was 6 @eds. Was this the 
Father, think you, or the Son? To the third passage, you say, 
that the 6 @eds “is not the Adyos, but a sanctified Christian.” 
But your better retreat is to the various lection; not only be- 
cause your construction is at least dubious, but because if it 
were certaim, it were still an instance of 6 @eds applied by 
Clemens contrary to your criticism. To the fourth and jfifth 
passages”, you reply, that “‘rdv Oedv and 7@ ©e@ may be under- 
“ stood of the Father.” To which I need only say, they cannot 
without straining, and making the construction forced and un- 
natural. ‘l'o the siath*, you say, “the limitations added are 
“strongly against me.” That is only a fancy of your own: but 
was not the question, whether 6 @eds was applied to Christ by 
Clemens? An ingenuous man would either have confessed plain 
fact, or have said nothing. None of the passages, you say, 
“ give to the Son the title (6 @«ds) in the absolute and unlimited 
“ construction.” And might you not have had this reserve, if I 
had produced a thousand passages with 6 @eds applied to Christ ? 
I do not expect you should grant them to be understood in the 
unlimited construction: you have resolved against it: and if 
there were as many instances in Scripture as in the Fathers, you 
might still have some pretence against an walimited construction. 
In the mean while, what becomes of your criticisms upon 6 eds, 
if we are to judge from other rules, whether it is to be understood 
with limitation, or otherwise? Doth it not appear, even from 
yourself, that the insisting on the article is very trifling? 1 had 
hkewise produced Clemens for styling the Son, 6 tavroxpdrwp 4. 
Here you tell me it is not in an absolute construction. And 
what if it is not? The instance is sufficient to shew that Christ 
is true God, upon Clemens’s principles, because he is 6 tavtoxpd- 
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twp’, for Clemens makes no distinction about absolute construc-. 
tion. But neither can you prove that Clemens does not use the 
words tov mavtoxpdropa, in the passage cited, in an absolute con- 
struction, (if one can know what you mean by abdsolute,) nor 
if you could, would it at all change the sense of the word mavto- 
xpatwp, or make it signify any thing less than when applied ever 
so absolutely. Clemens reasons from it in the same manner as he 
would have done from the same word, or title, understood in the 
fullest and highest sense that mavroxpdtwp, or Almighty, can come 
up to. It is to little purpose for you to shew that Clemens 
sometimes styles the Father pdévos 6 mavtoxpdrwp. It is not 
Clemens’s way to use the exclusive terms, in such instances, in 
any opposition to God the Son, but quite the contrary; as hath 
been observed above. As to Origen, you will be able to make 
no more of the place cited than this; that as the Adyos excels 
all other his inferiors, so also the Adyos is excelled by the Father ; 
not in the same degree, but in a certain sense, as the Father is 
aird6eos, God from none, the Son God by partaking of the 
Father’s Godhead. 

However, if Origen or his interpolators have any where in these 
comments dropped any unwary expressions; you will remember 
that they are of no moment any further than they are consistent 
with Origen’s certain, well-weighed doctrine, in his treatise 
against Celsus. 

As to Eusebius, your last authority for the distinction between 
cds and 6 @eds, (whatever his principles were,) all the use he 
makes of the distinction is only to prove against Marcellus, that 
the Son was not the Father. For he perpetually charges Mar- 
cellus with Sabellianism; as making the Son to be the Father, 
and vice versa. His words, literally and justly rendered, (not 
as you render them,) run thus: “The Evangelist could have 
“said, the Word was 6 @eds, with the addition of the article, 
“had he thought the Father and Son to be one and the same 
‘thing, and that the Word himself was the God over alls.” 
The sense of this passage will entirely depend upon a right 
consideration of what it was that Eusebius charged Marcellus 

€ Ov yap Ocdy amdAGs mpooeirrev 6 in Joh. p. 46, 47. Vid. Huetii not., 
Th Tov apOpov mpord&e: rov mavrokpd- p. 93; 94: 
topa dnhocas. Clem. p. 548. & Avvdpevos yoor cimeiv, kal 6 Oeds 

f Aexréov yap avrois ért TOéTeE pev jv 6 Adyos, pera THs TOU dpOpov ™poo- 
avrdbeos 6 Geds €orti——mnav Se rd Onkns, et ve ev kal Tavrov nYEITO Tov 
mapa TO avroGeos peETOXT) THs €keivou marTepa eivat Kal Tov vidv" avrov TE 


Oeorntos Beorovovpevor, ovk 6 Geds, eivat Tov Adyov Tov emt mavT@V Cedv. 
add eds Kupi@repov dv Aéeyortro. Orig. Huseb. contr. Mare. p. 127. 
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with ; or how he understood Marcellus to affirm the Father and 
Son to be the same thing, or same God. 

Now this will easily appear from divers places in Eusebius’s 
treatise against him. He charges Marcellus with making the 
Word a mere xotiona/ thing, fleeting and vanishing, like a human 
word, nothing ving and sudsistings. He charges him with 
taking it in a Jewish sense, and making no more than a nominal 
difference between the Father and his Wordi: one Essence and 
one Hypostasis too, in the way of Sabellius. He charges him with 
taking away the very ewistence as well as Hypostasis of the Son ; 
with making one Hypostasis with three namesk, having no more 
than a nominal, not a rea/ distinction. Hence it is plain what 
Eusebius, in the passage above cited, meant by év kal ravrov, 
one and the same thing; as also by making the Adyos to be rov 
ent mdvtwv Ocdv, the God over all. It was making Father and 
Son one Person, as we now term it; and so confounding both in 
one, as to take away all real distinction. You have therefore no 
reason to think I had partially represented Eusebius, when I 
said, (Defence, vol. i. p. 315,) that he made no further use of the 
observation about the article, than to prove against Marcellus, 
that the Adyos is a distinct real Person, and not the Father. 
himself. It is you that have partially represented Eusebius, 
either to serve your hypothesis, or for want of considering the 
drift and scope of Eusebius’s treatise, and in what sense he uses 
his terms. 

What then is the result of your inquiries about the distinction 
between ©cds with the article and without it? 1. You have not 
been able to prove that the Ante-Nicene writers in general took 
any notice at all of it: ¢wo only are found, Clemens and Origen. 
The former never applies it at all to the text of St. John, nor 
makes any use of it to shew the preeminence of the Father 
above the Son: so far from it, that he gives the title of 6 «ds 
indifferently to Father, or Son, or to both together, according as 
occasion offers. The latter has indeed, in an unaccurate work, or 
perhaps corrupted, mentioned the distinction, and applied it to 
prove some preeminence of the Father as being God of himself, 
or wnbegotten. But in his later and more certainly genuine 
works, he has nothing of this kind, but resolves the Unity in a 
very different way from what he had done in his Commentaries; 
answering the objection of Ditheism upon quite another foot. 


h Euseb. p.4, 19. p.5- + Euseb. p. 33, 35, 36. k Ibid. p. 167, 175: 
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2. You have not been able to shew that the Fathers ever 
imagined the Scripture style to be at all conformable to that 
distinction: nay, the contrary is evident from their citing a 
multitude of texts of the Old Testament, and applying them to 
Christ as therein denoted by the title of 6 @eds. 3. You have 
not been able to shew, that the Father ever invariably or 
carefully followed any such rule in their own style, (though you 
confidently affirm they did, p. 188.) For, besides what hath 
been shewn from Clemens, examples may be given to the con- 
trary out of the other ancient writers!. 4. If it could have been 
proved that this distinction had been ever so constantly observed ; 
yet no certain consequence in favour of your principles could be 
drawn from it: nothing but what (for the sake of shortening a 
dispute) I would have admitted, without your producing any 
ancient writer for it; namely this, that the Father is em- 
phatically 6 @eds, as first Person, though the Son be @eds in the 
same sense: almost in like manner as the Holy Ghost is em- 
phatically ro wvedya, though the Father or Son be wvedya in as 
strict and proper a sense of mvedua as the other. 

You at length bring me a quotation from Theodorus Abueara, 
a very orthodox man of the ninth century, allowing that in 
Scripture style 6 «os is a.title appropriate to the Father. This 
is more than the ancients would have allowed; except the obser- 
vation be confined to the New Testament. However, you may 
perceive that, in the judgment of very orthodox men, our cause 
is in no danger from this famed distinction™: they knew the 
difference between allowing 6 ©eds to be an appropriate title, and 
making the sense of @eds depend upon an article. 

As to John i. 1. where the want of the article before cos is 
made an objection against us, it should be considered that the 
expression, @eos jv 6 Adyos, is just what it should be on our 
principles. The want of the article determines cds to be the 
predicate, ascertains the construction against the Sabellians, and 
is the very expression which any accurate Greek writer would 


1 Jreneus, p. 211, 215, 271. ed. 
Bened. Hippolytus, vol.i. p. 267. ii. 
p- 15, 20. Melito, cit. a Grab. Not. in 
Bull. p. 86. Origenes contr. Cels. 
p. 85, 162. 

m Petavius, where he cites the 
passage you mention, cites also an- 
other of the same author ; which de- 
served your notice. 

Geds Se e£aipérws heyerat, emecdy 7 


évwots, #row avamrvéis kal avaxeda- 
Aaiwors THs Tpiddos 6 maTHp eoTLV, os 
eimev 6 Oeodrdyos. Petav. Trin. lib. 
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“He is emphatically styled God, 
‘© because the Father is the Union, or 
* folding up, or recapitulation of the 
“Trinity; as (Gregory) the divine 
“‘ has observed.” 
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choose, rather than the other, to signify what we understand 
by it. 

Having done with criticisms, you return to your logical sub- 
tleties. I had admitted a priority of order, yet denying the Son 
to be God in a subordinate sense: upon which you remark, 
“then he is God in a coordinate sense; and what becomes of 
“ the priority of order?” 

To which I answer, that though he be God in a coordinate, 
or rather the same sense of the word God, yet he is God in a 
subordinate manner, as being God of God: and now what becomes 
of the subordinate sense of the word God ? 

You pretend, that subordinate has necessarily a relation to 
government: which I deny. And if you could prove it, (as you 
cannot,) all that would follow is, that God the Son is not subor- 
dinate. And then, instead of saying that he is subordinate, we 
would only say that he is a Son, or that he is of the Father ; 
changing the phrase, but still retaining the doctrine under other 
terms. But it is ridiculous to assert, that a difference of order 
does not make a subordination, or an equality of order a coordi- 
nation. To my instance of Adam and Seth, you say, that “ to 
“ Adam, considered as a governor, Seth was subordinate.” Yes, 
and subject too. But to Adam, considered merely as a Father, 
he was only subordinate, and not subject. 

You add, that ‘‘man being the abstract name of a species, 
“all men are equally men.” In like manner, God being a name 
for as many Persons as have the divine nature, every Person 
having that nature is equally God. You go on: “ Among men 
“ a son does not derive his being from his father but God, 
“ when he is styled Father, must always be understood to be 
“ qgiria, a true and proper cause, really and efficiently giving 
*“ life.” This is the philosophy of Dr. Clarke": and it is to in- 
timate, that though every son of man has the “ nature of man,” 
and is egual in nature to his father; yet the “Son of God” 
must not have the “ nature of God,” nor be in nature equal to 
the Father. Excellent doctrine! And yet you are affronted to 
be called Arians. The answer is, that God the Father is not 
the cause of his Son, in Dr. Clarke’s sense; who admits no 
necessary causes. Neither can the Doctor prove, either from 
Scripture or Fathers, that ever the Son was so caused by a volun- 
tary act, or choice. In the old sense of cause, as the sun is the 
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cause of light, the root of its branches, the fountain of streams, 
and the like, the Father was ever believed to be the cause of his 
Son, and no otherwise. 

What you hint from Novatian about power, means only 
paternal authority, and priority of order on that account. You 
conclude with saying, that I might have argued that ‘ the Son 
‘‘ is included in the one unbegotten God.” But I do not find 
Seripture speaking any thing of the one wnbegotten God. It men- 
tions the one God, and excludes all other Gods; wherefore the 
Son being included, is not another God, but the same God. And 
though | like not the expression of ‘‘ the unbegotten God, and 
“ the begotten God,” because it comes too near the language 
of Ditheism, (which you are every where inculcating,) yet I shall 
make no scruple of saying, that the Father, God wnbegotien, and 
the Son, God begotten, are both one God. 


QUERY IV. 


Whether, supposing the Scripture notion of God to be no more than 
that of the Author and Governor of the universe, or whatever 
it be, the admitting of another to be Author and Governor of the 
universe, be not admitting another God; contrary to the texts 
before cited from Isaiah, and also to Isa. xlii. 8. xlviii. 11. where 
he declares he wiil not give his glory to another? 


IN defence of this Query, I charged you with Ditheisin, as 
professing one Author and Governor to be a God, and another 
Author and Governor to be a God likewise: not the same God 
with the other, but another, consequently two Gods; which is 
undeniably evident in your scheme. | 

You say, in answer, that my “defence of this and of the 
“ following Query is in reality (without intending it) an attempt 
“‘ to expose and render ridiculous the express doctrine of St. John 
“ and St. Paul, and to make it appear inconsistent with the Old 
‘“ Testament,” p. 195. 

The reader, I doubt not, will be surprised at this high flight 
of extravagance. Hitherto I thought I had to do with a sober 
man, however mistaken in many things. But you are now giving 
yourself liberties of such a kind, as can scarce be thought con- 
sistent with that character. What I expected of you was, that 
you should clear your hypothesis of the charge of “ two Gods ;” 
every man taking it for granted, that neither St. John nor 
St. Paul, neither Scripture nor antiquity, ever taught two Gods. 

© See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, p. 209, &c. of this volume. 
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But the charge being so full and plain, that you can no way 
evade it, you are resolved, it seems, to carry it off with an air 
of assurance, and to charge even St. John and St. Paul with 
the same. You do well to put your authorities very high and 
strong; because, | remember, Justin Martyr and Irenzeus have 
said, that they could not have believed even our Lord himself, 
had he preached up another God beside the Maker of all things. 
However, if you are able to make your point good from Scripture, 
I shall think it sufficient. And suffer me once more to dispute 
it with you; not to expose or render ridiculous St. John or St. 
Paul, (God forbid!) but men of a much lower class; who, when 
their cause is most desperate, are used to put on the greatest 
confidence for a blind to the readers. Let us hear what you 
have to say: and do not tell me that I am “ not arguing against 
“ Dr. Clarke and you, but against plain Scripture ;” as if Serip- 
ture were plain for two Gods. 

You begin with your old pretence, that the texts of Isaiah 
are all “expressly personal.” Be it so: so also are many ex- 
pressions in Scripture and antiquity, indeed in all writers; where 
yet the exclusive terms exclude those persons only whom they 
were intended in opposition to. It is a rule of language common 
to all kinds of authors; whereas your rigorous interpretation of 
the exclusive terms has nothing in the nature of the thing, or in 


eustom of speech, to support it. You can scarce dip into any 


writer, but you find exceptions against it. 

You endeavour further to shift off the charge of Ditheism, by 
retorting it upon me. But how wide a difference is there in the 
two cases! As I maintain that the Son is not another God, nor 
both two Gods, so I consistently teach that both are one God: 
you maintain, that God can be a name for no more than “ one 
“ Person,” that each of the Persons is “a God,” and that they 
are not together “one God.” What is this but saying directly 
that they are tio Gods ? I may mistake in my hypothesis, (which 
yet has not been shewn,) but you are plainly se//condemned. 
You have recourse to St. Paul, (p.197,) who favours your no- 
tions as little as I do. You ask, whether he “ was a teacher of 
“ Polytheism ?” I verily think not : and if your doctrine stands 
as clear as St. Paul’s, all will be well with you. But do not 
father your conceits upon the blessed Apostle. He directs us, 
you say, “to the one true God, of whom are all things.” Yes, 
he tells us that the “ Father, of whom are all things,” is the “ one 
God,” in opposition to false. ones, to nominal gods and lords: 
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and it is plain, that he meant it not in opposition to God the 
Son, because he reckons him “ God to us,” (Rom. ix. 5,) which 
none of the nominal gods are. Now, since the same St. Paul 
says that “there is no other God but one,” (1 Cor. viii. 4,) it is 
manifest that though the Father be emphatically styled one God, 
yet he and the Son together are not ¢wo Gods, but one God?. 

You ask, whether when St. Paul tells us that “ God our 
“ Saviour saved us through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” 
he does thereby preach two Saviours ? (Tit. iii. 4, 6.) Yes cer- 
tainly, unless both be one Saviour. Wherefore you by denying 
them to be one, make two Saviours, as you do also two Gods. To 
your other question, I answer, that Jesus Christ is the same God 
and the same Saviour, though not the same Person with him 
styled “God our Saviour,” Tit. iv. You go on: “ Did our 
“ Saviour himself introduce heathen Polytheism, when he said, 
“© (Mark xii. 29,) The Lord our God is one Lord, and yet imme- 
“ diately after mentions another Lord, ver. 36%” But who has 
taught you to call that other, another Lord? This did not our 
Saviour: you are the Polytheist, (and not he,) by your strained 
and false comments upon his words. 

This is what you call producing express Scripture. 

What you have further, p. 198, about Bp. Pearson and Bp. 
Bull, (who are both directly against you,) is marvellous; as also 
your account of antiquity, which has been answered. Your pre- 
tence, that no ancient writer ever argued against Polytheism, by 
alleging that Christ is the “one supreme God,” or individually 
the “same God,” is a shameful misreport, a manifest untruth ; 
unless you have some poor equivocation in the words. Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Hippolytus, Lactantius, &c. as many as resolve the 
Unity of Godhead into Unity of substance, (as the ancients in 
general do,) are so many evidences of your falsehood. For if 
Christ be one substance with the Father, he is one God supreme, 
God being a name of substance. 

Your telling me that I make “ one substance,” but never 
“one God,” is just as if you had said, I make one God, but never 
make one God; or else it is a weak begging the question. You 
pretend, the Unity of God is secure by making one original 
Cause. Right; if you take in God the Father and God the 
Son into the one Godhead : otherwise, by excluding one of your 
Gods, you make a supreme God and an inferior God, after the 








P See my Sermons, p. 53, &c. of this volume, 
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way of Pagan Polytheists; and so Ditheism is unavoidable. I 
asked, where the sacred writers ever limited the sense of the 
texts relating to the Unity by the word supreme? Where do 
they say there is but one supreme God, instead of one God? You 
have not one text to produce out of the laws against idolatry : 
a plain sign that Scripture went upon quite other principles 
than yours. And the reason of it is evident, because the design 
was to intimate that no other God but the God of Israel was to 
be admitted. 

To have made him supreme God only, would have left room 
for any inferior deities to be taken in with him. ‘The place of 
the Psalms (Ps. xlvii. 2.) declaring God to be tyicros, or most 
laugh, reacheth not the point; unless it had been said, you shall 
have none other most high God but him, to leave room for lower 
deities. There is a great deal of difference between saying, 
there is one most high God, and there is one God who is most 
high: as much as between saying, there is one supreme King of 
Great Britain, and there is one King of Great Britain who is 
supreme. Your instance is the more unfortunately chosen, be- 
cause the very Person there styled tyros, most high, is by some 
of the ancients (Justin Martyr particularly) understood to be 
God the Son; which I infer from their interpreting verse the 
5th, &c. of him. Your other instances are as little to your 
purpose: but it is pretty remarkable, that while you are confi- 
dently glorying of nothing less than plain and express Scripture, 
you are talking in a style unknown to Scripture, but very well 
known to the Pagans, that there is one only supreme God ; inti- 
mating that there are inferior Gods, or one God at least, besides 
him. As to your several what-think-you’s, p. 200, I refer you to 
my Sermons 4. 

You tell me, that 6 Ocds, in Scripture, &c. signifies the supreme 
God. Does it so? Then according to all antiquity, applying 6 
@cods to Christ in their citations of the Old Testament, Christ is 
the supreme God. But I beg leave to say, that it signifies only 
God ; and there is no need of saying supreme God, when there is 
no reference to an inferior God: and therefore Scripture, and 
generally antiquity, say nothing of a supreme God, because they 
acknowledged no inferior God; to which such expressions have 
a tacit reference. It was from the Pagans that such language 
was at first borrowed, and used at length by some Christian 
writers, (as Arnobius and Lactantius,) though by them very 

4 Sermon VII. p. 167 of this volume. 
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rarely ; and with such cautions as might be sufficient to prevent 
misconstruction. 

As St. Paul was willing to adopt the name of unknown God, 
in compliance with the Pagan phrase, to lead them mto a belief 
of the God of the Christians: so some of the Fathers were in- 
clinable to take the name of zp@ros @eds, or princeps Deus, and 
to apply it, in a Christian sense, to draw the Pagans insensibly 
to the worship of the true God, under such a name as they had 
given to a false one. Otherwise this kind of phrases is not pro- 
perly Christian, nor to be used by Christians. 

It is one thing to say God is supreme, is mavrokpdatwp, is over 
all, or the like; and quite another to say, there is one supreme. 
God; which, in propriety of speech, implies that he has another 
God under him. We say of the King, that he is supreme in his 
dominions; but who ever talks of the supreme King of Great 
Britain, as if there were any other king of Great Britain?  Su- 
preme moderator and governor, we say, because there are sub- 
ordinate moderators and governors. You do well to quote Nebu- 
chadnezzar for the phrase of “God of Gods,” Dan. ii. 47... It 
was a very proper expression for an idolatrous king to use; and 
was well suited to a Pagan hypothesis. And if the like phrase 
occurs elsewhere‘, in the sacred writers, the intent is not to 
signify that any wferior God was admitted under the supreme, 
but that the God of Israel was far superior to all the reputed 
gods of the nations. 

Your comment upon Isa. xlii. 8. xlviii. 11. is-very extraordi- 
nary, that God will not give the glory of being underived (that is 
all your comment amounts to) to any. Certainly he wll not do 
what he cannot, But was it suitable to the divine Majesty to 
acquaint his people, that he will not (with reverence be it spoken) 
do the most staring contradiction and palpable absurdity ? It is 
evident that his glory is his worship, all religious worship, (which 
might be taken from him, and placed upon false gods,) and he 
would not suffer it with impunity to be transferred from him to 
other objects. As to your pretended “ mediate” worship, it shall 
be considered hereafter. 

My saying that God has engrossed all divine honour to him- 
self, you call “a most presumptuous contradiction to the whole 
‘“‘ New Testament.” But as it is no great presumption to dispute 
with men fallible as myself, about the sense of the New Testa- 
ment; so I hope the reader will not take you to be in earnest, 

* Esdras v. 8. Nehem. viii. 6. Vid. Cleric. in loc, 
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but will rather kindly excuse a few passionate words, such as men 
are apt to throw out in great extremities. 

You appeal to John v. 22. to prove that God has given honour 
and worship to Christ as “Son of man.” This will be distinctly 
debated hereafter. At present, it is enough to say, that Christ, 
rather than the Father, is to execute judgment upon man, be- 
cause he himself is man, (which the Father is not,) and that so 
high and great an office is an evident token of what he is, very 
God, as well as very man; and therefore all men are to “ honour 
‘him even as they honour the Father.” You have taken a 
great deal of fruitless pains to shew, that the particular glories 
belonging to the Son, on account of his offices, are distinct from 
the glories belonging to the Father. You might, in the same 
way, have shewn, that the particular glories due to the Father 
under this or that consideration, are distinct from the glories of 
the Father considered under another capacity. For instance, 
i the glory of the Father considered as King, is one glory; as 
4 Judge, another glory; as God of the Jews one thing, as God of 
_ _ ~Christians another, as God of angels another. And thus you 
c 





may multiply the worship of the Father into a thousand several 
worships, by as many distinct considerations. But as all these 
several glories arise from the display of his attributes of wisdom, 
justice, goodness, &c. and all his attributes are founded in the 
excellency of his nature; so all the particular worships are re- 
duced to one, as being an acknowledgment of that one divine 
nature, the root and source of all.. The same I say of God the 
Son: all the particular glories belonging to him on account of 
his offices, relative to us, are but partial considerations of his 
attributes, of his goodness, mercy, wisdom, &e. which attributes 
have their root and foundation in the excellency of his nature, 
which nature is the same with the Father’s; and thus all the 
particular glories, or worships, resolve into one glory, or worship, 
paid to that nature which is common to Father and Son. But of 
this I shall treat more distinctly in the sequel. 

To conclude this article, you have not been able to clear your- 
self of the charge of believing and professing two Gods: but after 
a great many big words, and only words, about St. John, and 
St. Paul, and plain Scripture; you appear to have been doing 

nothing else but perverting Scripture, and depraving Christianity, 
and teaching us a new language, as, well as a new faith, in assert- 
ing a supreme God and an inferior God, instead of one God. 
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QUERY V. 


Whether Dr.Clarke’s pretence, that the authority of Father and Son 
being one, though they are two distinct Beings, makes them not to 
be two Gods, as a king upon the throne, and his Son admin- 
istering his Father’s government, are not two kings, be not 
trifling and inconsistent ? For if the King’s son be not a king, he 
cannot truly be called king; if he is, then there are two kings. 
So, if the Son be not God, in the Scripture notion of God, he can- 
not truly be called God; and then how is the Doctor consistent 
with Scripture or with himself? But if the Son be truly God, 
there are two Gods upon the Doctor’s hypothesis, as plainly as that 
one and one are two: and so all the texts of Isaiah cited above, 
besides others, stand full and clear against the Doctor's notion. 


YOU go on here in the same confident way, (your confidence 
always rising as your arguments fall,) telling me that I “condemn 
“ Scripture for giving the Son the title of God:” because, for- 
sooth, I condemn you for giving him the tle, and denying him 
the thing; while Scripture allows him bot. You have nothing 
to reply, but that there is “ one first Cause,” &c. and therefore 
but “ one God.” If a man were to admit this, you would still 
never be able to come at the conclusion you intend. For suppose 
the Father were allowed to be one God, as the first Cause, but 
God the Son God notwithstanding, as necessarily existing; this 
hypothesis is every whit as defensible as yours, or more so: only 
it is liable to the charge of Ditheism, as yours also is; and the 
like solutions would serve equally for either. This I hint, that 
you may not imagine yourself ever able to gain your point in 
that way of reasoning. But I proceed in my charge of Ditheism 
upon your scheme. You own the Son to be a God, though not 
included in the one God; therefore you make two Gods. You 
have no hopes of evading the charge yourself: but you think it 
may be some relief to bring me in to share with you in it; and 
so you feebly endeavour to retort it. I will not transcribe all 
you have trifled on this head: your argument, or rather no 
argument, but calumny, is, that 1 make “two supreme Gods.” 
Shew me how. You tell me they are “two Gods,” (in my hypo- 
thesis,) though “ undivided in substance.” But this is a miser- 


able begging of the main question, that two Persons cannot be © 


one God: whereas my charge of Ditheism upon you is founded 
upon this plain maxim, as plain as that two and two are four, 
that one God and another God are two Gods: or that two Per- 
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sons, each of which is a God, and not together one God, are two 
Gods. Learn at length to submit to a self-evident maxim, and 
either confess two Gods, or throw out the Son from being God 
at all. You talk, in your usual deceitful way, of the ancient 
Christians making the “ origination in the divine Paternity to be 
“ the assertion of the Unity :” which is a thing directly and fully 
to my purpose, and as directly contrary to yours. For the an- 
cients from this principle concluded that all the three Persons 
are one God, (which Bishop Pearson observes ;) and you, in con- 
tradiction to the ancients, infer from the same principle, that they 
are not ‘‘one God.” Was there ever a more shameless abuse 
upon the ignorant readers? I have recited the passage of Bishop 
Pearson (which you refer to) once before, and shall now again 
(if it be possible to make any impressions upon your modesty) 
cite it to your shame, for thus imposing on your readers. 

“« This origination in the divine Paternity hath anciently been 
‘looked upon as the assertion of the Unity: and therefore the 
“Son and Holy Ghost have been believed to be but one God 
*‘ with the Father, because both from the Father, who is one, and 
* so the Union of thems.” This is a true account of the ancients, 
worthy of that great man; while yours is so entirely false, that 
were it not that you have the privilege of writing without a 
name, one might think, that pure regard to your character might 
deter you from these liberties. 

How have you the assurance to represent my notion as 
different from Bishop Pearson’s, when every body that has seen 
my books knows that Bishop Pearson’s and mine are exactly the 
same? Do not I every where assert the Paternity, and resolve 
the Unity, as the Bishop with all the ancients does, into Unity 
of substance and original? All the three are one God, because 
two are referred up to one Father, to whom they adhere, and 
from whom they derive their substance, the same divine sub- 
stance with his. I had reduced you to this dilemma, either to 
assert two Gods, or to make no God of the Son; which I called 
wngodding him. Instead of an answer, you give me a rebuke; 
as usual, when sore pressed. You pretend, that you declare 
the Son to be God as much as Scripture does: and so will any 
Socinian or Samosatenian say, while he supposes him never 
to have existed before he was man. By the same or the like 
argument you may make a God of every angel, inasmuch as 
angels are called Gods in Scripture. But while, notwithstanding, 

’ Pearson on the Creed, p. 40. 
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you deny the necessary existence of an angel, and make his title 
nominal, who sees not that you deny him to be God ? And thus 
do you with God the Son. The case is manifest: and an in- 
genuous man would rather give up so plain a point, than ex- 
pose himself by inventing little quibbles to make things appear 
what they are not, and to keep up a show of believing what he 
believes not. 

But I am next to be charged as “ ungodding the Son.” Let 
us hear how: you have been hitherto very unhappy in the way 
of retorting. I assert hom to be God in as high a sense as the 
Father. Well, how is this ungodding him. Here you are silent. 
But I acknowledge him to be derived, sent to execute the 
Father’s orders, &c. Shew me then that either his being a 
Son, or being sent, is any way inconsistent with equality of nature 
or Unity of Godhead : here you are lost again. But you come 
trembling to tell me, “ I ungod the Father.” You ought to 
tremble at such false and unrighteous accusations. Well, how 
do I do it? By asserting another independent, another supreme 
Lord, &e. Wonderful; when my business is to maintain, that 
he is not another independent supreme Lord, but the same Lord. 
“I deprive him,” you say, “of his original independent su- 
‘“ premacy.” What! of his Paternity? but 1 own him to be 
Father, and first considered in every thing common both to 
the Son and him. You have made nothing out in the way of 
retorting. Come we next to Tertullian and Athenagoras; to 
see whether they agree with you or me, in resolving the Unity. 
The criterion is this: if they take Father and Son both into the 
one God, they are mine; if they separate the Son from the 
Father, making another God, or no God of him, then they are 
yours. Tertullian, you say, founds the “ Unity of God upon the 
‘‘ supremacy of the Father alone, in the government of the 
*‘ universe.” That is false; for Tertullian makes all the three 
Persons of one authority, one state, one substance, because one God. 
They are his very words cited abovet. Neither are you able to 
prove any thing contrary to it, out of all his Works. I referred 
you to a passage of Tertullian, where he rejects the notion of an 
inferior God as a Pagan dream": and to shew how consistent 


t See above, p. 459. Contr. Hermog. cap. 7. Deus non 
« Neque enim proximi erimus opin- erit dicendus, quia nec credendus 
ionibus nationum, que si quando co- nisi summum magnum. Nega Deum 
guntur Deum confiteri, tamen et alios quem dicis deteriorem. Contr. Marc. 
infra illum volunt. Divinitas autem lib. i. cap. 6. 
gradum non habet, utpote unica. 
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he is with himself, he makes the Son not an inferior God but 
the same God with the Father; and he applies the general 
maxim to the particular case of Lather and Son*, as having the 
same divinity, same power, &c. Your pretence of Tertullian’s 
_ making the Son subordinate, is meanly equivocating upon a 
word. He makes him subordinate, as I also do, in order, or 
office, not in dominion: and you are very sensible that while you 
are pleading Tertullian’s expressions in favour of your notions; 
you make him all over ¢nconsistent, and contradictory to his own 
plain and avowed principles. You might at this rate quote all 
the Post-Nicene Fathers, who allow of a subordination as much 
as Tertullian. You run out (p. 211.) upon the history of his 
dispute with Marcion, as if that were any secret. After a 
great many words, you have nothing to elude his testimony 
against an inferior God, but a precarious fiction, or conjecture, 
that he would not have owned the Son to be summum Magnum, 
the supreme Being ; though he plainly does own it in making his 
substance the same with the Father’s, and ascribing the same 
divinity, power, and quality (unius status) to him. Your cavils 
about derivatio and portio have been considered above, (p. 458.) 
But you lay great stress upon Tertullian’s supposing the swmmum 
Magnum, the supreme Being, to be unbegotten, which you think 
must exclude the Son. But, under favour, it is never Ter- 
tullian’s way to exclude the Son. Father and Son together, 
. upon his principles, were the one wnbegotten eternal substance, till 
x the generation of the Son: and then the Son was begotten, the 
Father unbegotten, and both still the same substance as before, 
A under a different economy. You would insinuate, as if the Son 
was (according to Tertullian) begotten into a Person, just before 
the creation, by the good pleasure of the Father. I refer the 
reader to Bp. Bull, for a confutation of this weak and groundless 
charge. I may however take notice of it, as a thing very par- 
ticular, that, till you have made the ancients the most stupid men 
that ever lived, you presume not to claim them as advocates for 
your opinions. Is it a fair way of dealing with authors to strain 
and wrest their expressions to a sense directly repugnant to their 
known and standing principles? Could not you do the same by 
Athanasius himself, if you were so disposed, and claim all the 





* Tres autem non statu sed gradu, quia wnus Deus. Contr. Praz. cap. 2. 
nec substantia sed forma, nec potestate Trinitas unius divinitatis, Pater, 
sed specie: Unius autem substantie, Filius, et Spiritus sanctus. De Pudic. 
et unius status, et wnius potestatis, cap. 21. 
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Post-Nicene Fathers, as well as Ante-Nicene, by the help of the 
like chicane ? The question, you say, “is not whether Tertullian 
‘* always speaks consistently :” and you “are not” you say, “ vin- 
“ dicating Tertullian’s reasoning,” but such “ plainly is his no- 
** tion.” In this way of talking, I know not why you should not put 
in your claim to all the orthodox men that ever wrote upon the 
Trinity. For, as you think them all inconsistent, it is only taking 
those principles which you may be able to strain to a sense agree- 
able to your notions, and then you may claim their countenance 
and authority ; much in the same way as Dr. Clarke has shewn 
you, in respect of our Creeds and Liturgy. The reader, I hope, sees, 
by this time, what your boasts of antiquity amount to; little more 
than the same game over again with the ancients, which the 
Doctor had before practised with our Church’s forms. 

You are next finding fault with my account of Tertullian, vol. i. 
p- 321, 322. of my Defence. The objection, I said, as Ter- 
tullian resolved it, was, that the authority would not be one. I 
thought my putting in the parenthesis (as Tertullian resolves it) 
might have been hint sufficient to a man of ordinary acumen. 
I knew what the objectors meant by monarchia; and I knew 
also to what sense Tertullian turned it in his answer: which, it 
seems, you did not attend to. He tells you, from his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, that monarchia ought to signify singulare et 
wnicum imperium, one singular government, or authority; and 
under this view he proceeds to answer Praxeas’s objection about 
monarchia. But you say this instance of Tertullian may serve 
to shew that Father and Son are not ‘“ two Monarchs, but that 
‘the one Monarch must be he only in whom the authority is 
* original.’’? But then you will consider that hereby you make 
the Son no Monarch: and so, intead of making the Father and 
the Son one G'od, (which this example was intended to illustrate,) 
you make the Son no God at all; or else you make a supreme 
God and an inferior God, that is, two Gods, which you pretend 
to disown. Nor can you ever come off from so evident a 
dilemma. 

I say then, that Tertullian’s similitude, though it answered 
his purpose, does not at all serve yours. And therefore I ob- 
served to you, that Tertullian resolved the Unity of God, not 
into the Father’s being sole Monarch, which would have been 
- giving up the divinity of God the Son, but into Unity of power, 
substance, Godhead, common to both; taking both into the one 
Godhead, and one God. Had you done so too, you had done 
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wisely, and might then have claimed some countenance from 
antiquity ; which your novel scheme is directly opposite to. 

“ Unity of substance,” you say, “ can never make two equally 
“supreme Monarchs one God.” But it may make two Persons, 
considered as equally supreme over all, to be but one Monarch, 
and one God; and that is as well. 

I had said of Athenagoras, that he resolves the Unity of God- 
head into Unity of sudstance and original. <“ As if,” say you, 
“ Unity of substance and Unity of original were the same thing.” 
I do not say they are precisely the same; for then I need not 
have mentioned both. But this I say, that no Unity of substance, 
unless the original was one, so as to make the substance, as it 
were, of the same stock, would be sufficient upon the principles 
of the ancients. 

I very well knew what I was talking about. Two unoriginate 
divine Persons, however otherwise inseparable, would be two 
Gods, according to the ancients. But if one be not only consub- 
stantial, but also of the other, and referred up to him as a head 
or fountain, two such Persons were believed to be one God. 
This was the Catholic method, not of making the Father singly, 
but Father and Son one God ; which was their pious care and 
truly Christian concern, and which they expressed on all occa- 
sions against Jews, Pagans, and heretics. 

Your observations on Athenagoras are answered above. You 
have in this page (p. 216.) and the following one, the shrewdest 
way of talking I have yet met with. You have discovered, it 
seems, that my principles and yours are the very same; and 
that we need not dispute longer. Indeed, 1 was wondering at 
your dulness in not making the discovery sooner. For I very 
well knew that you could never bring over the ancients to your 
principles, but you must at the same time take me also along 
with them : and the very same arguments which you make use 
of to draw them in as advocates to your cause, must of course 
draw me in too, being inviolably attached to them. You have 
therefore here done me justice, undesignedly. I am really on 
your side as much as ever the ancients were: and you are very 
consistent in taking me in with them. But the misfortune is, 
that the pretty way you have of fetching any thing, or any man 
you please, into a side, and forcing them into your service, is 
become greatly contemptible; especially after the attempts 
made upon such men as Bishop Pearson and Bishop Bull, and 
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upon our Creeds, Articles, and Liturgy. You have carried the 
wile too far : and now every body sees through it. 

But let us hear, at length, how it is that | am brought over 
to countenance your principles ; and let the reader, from this 
instance, make a judgment of the rest. You proceed thus: “If 
“ the Unity of the Godhead is to be resolved into one head, root, 
“ fountain, and Father of all, the Son who is not the head, root, 
“ fountain, &c. cannot be himself that one supreme God which 
“is the Father, head, root, and fountain of all.” Thus, after 
you have swelled yourself up with assurance, and your reader 
with expectation, you produce nothing but the silly sophism 
about this and that ; which I before (p. 318.) promised to dismiss, 
wherever I should find it. 

My “ own hands,” you tell me, “ have entirely destroyed my 
‘‘own scheme.” Happy for me, that Iam here to answer for 
myself; when with Bishop Pearson, Bishop Bull, and almost 
all the ancientsy, I am called in to countenance such notions as 
I had not only detested, but formally confuted. You tell me, 
“had I rested here,” (that is, in asserting the Father to be 
head, root, &c.) “ the controversy had been at an end.” Now, if 
it may contribute any thing to end one of the idlest disputes, to 
Say no worse, that ever was begun amongst us, 1 beg leave to 
assure you that I do rest there: and, by so doing, | have at once 
taken from you, as I humbly conceive, all your pretences both 
from Scripture and antiquity; leaving you nothing but your 
metaphysics to trust to; which, after repeated experiments, you 
have found very unserviceable, and lighter than vanity itself. 

After you had taken notice of what I had granted, as to the 
Father's being root, head, fountain, &c. you say, “if this be true, 
“as I have fully proved, &c.” and you refer to what you had 
done above, adding some other authorities in the margin. The 
reader here cannot but observe how unaccountably you have 


y You scruple not, p. 218, to cite 
Athanasius, Hilary, and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, as making the Father the 
only God ; as if they also intended to 
exclude the Son from the one God- 
head. Such as have ever looked into 
those writers’ themselves, instead of 
taking up scraps at second-hand, can- 
not want an answer to such weak 
pretences. I shall think it sufficient 
to refer you to a few places of these 
three writers, to give you a just notion 


of their principles upon this head: 
Athanasius, p. 556, 878. in Psal. p. 75. 
Hilarius, p. 836, 859, Greg. Nazianz. 
Orat. xxxvi. p. 586. As to your pre- 
tence that you “ cannot find that any 
** even of the Post-Nicenes of the 4th 
“ century said that the Son was equal 
“in authority and in all perfections;” 
it is either a poor quibble upon the 
word authority, or else betrays your 
great want of reading. 
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spent your time and pains in an elaborate proof of what I had 
readily before granted. This is what commonly, and very justly, 
goes under the name of impertinence ; and is a method almost 
peculiar to those who, having once espoused a bad cause, have an 
after-game to play for their own reputation, more than for the 
sake of the cause they are entered into, to carry on the appear- 
ance of a dispute after the dispute is really ended. What other . 
account can be given of your filling so many tedious pages with 
quotations from the ancients, really proving nothing but what I 
had ingenuously admitted before, leaving it to you to make all 
the advantage you possibly could of it ? 

The reader here may again plainly see, that your pretended 
arguments against me are not more against me than against the 
ancients, by whose principles mine must either stand or fall. 
And while you are charging me with contradictions, the charge 
falls equally upon them; whose faith I follow, and whose prin- 
ciples I here maintain. It may be seen, with half an eye, that 
you deal with the ancients just as you do with me. You pretend 
first to split their notion into contradictory principles; and. then 
you take one part of the pretended contradiction and play it 
against the other part; crying out, the ancients, the ancients, all 
the way ; with much the same justice as you can, when you have 
a mind to it, ery out, the Creeds, the Articles, the Liturgy, and 
what not. 

You tell me, (p. 217,) of my “ perpetual self-contradiction.” 
Now, if you are able to prove it, you will do something; if not, 
you only betray your own want of judgment or fairness, in 
making the charge. As to the perfection you imagine in the 
Father as such, more than in the Son, I deny any, except what 
is contained in a mode of existing, or relation of order. You go 
on ¢avyilling, in a childish manner, against Unity of substance, 
individual, numerical, &e. which kind of cavils I abundantly 
answered again and again in my Defence, and shall not repeat. 
Homogeneous substance and inseparability amounts with you to 
substances united. You should have avoided this, because you 
hereby charge your friend the Doctor with making the divine 
substance a heap of substances united. If there cannot be sub- 
stance and substance without substances, the Doctor and you are 
in a lamentable case, while you suppose the divine substance to 
be extended: for you thereby suppose him compounded of innu- 
merable substances. Learn hereafter to have your thoughts more 
about you, when you are charging contradictions. 
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I had said in my Defence, vol. i. p. 323. that the Fathers 
believed God to be a word denoting substance, not dominion 
only. You are unwilling to let this pass, notwithstanding that 
you have changed your mind in this point of God’s denoting 
dominion only, since your last time of writing. Now the word, 
you say, denotes the Person “ whose the substance is:” that is, 
_the substance whose the substance is; for Person denotes sub- 
stance. As to Oedrns, which before signified, with you, “ divine 
‘“‘ dominion,” it now signifies “ divine dignity and authority.” 
And it is pleasant to observe how you can change the sense of a 
word, and yet give the very same reason for the new sense, as 
before for the old one. We were before told, that “ Oedrns, like 
“ dvOpwndrns, and all other words of the like formation, always 
‘“‘ signifies divine dominion®.” Now “ Oedrns, like avOpwrdrns 
‘¢ and all other words of the like formation, always signifies di- 
“vine dignity and authority.” That is to say, once upon a 
time, it always signified an outward relation, expressed by the 
word dominion; but now it always signifies some intrinsic per- 
fection, expressed by the word dignity. 1 hope, the next time 
you write, it will always signify divine nature, like dvOpw7drns, 
(which signifies the human,) and “all other words of like 
“formation.” I gave many plain examples of this signification, 
by references in the margin of my Defence». One would think 
that you, in your Reply, had a mind only to divert the reader. 
You tell me in the passage of Melito, Oedrns is expressly op- 
posed to dvépwrdrns. I know it, and I choose it for that very 
reason; because, as dvOpwndrns there undoubtedly signifies 
human nature, in concreto, so it determines the signification of 
Oedrns to the divine nature. Besides that your own notion of 
dignity (if you have any sense in it) falls in with mine of substance. 
For whatever expresses intrinsic dignity (and not mere outward 
relation) expresses the nature and substance, the seat and ground, 
of that intrinsic dignity. 

You pass over a page or two of my Defence, till you find 
something to carp at: and it is my saying that the Sabellian 
singularity consisted in making the Godhead povorpécemos, one 
single Hypostasis. To which you reply, that the “ contrary is 

z See Tertullian above, p. 518. Ovd€e Erepa 7 ovoia mapa TH OedrnTa, 

Kara tas rév roddav Sdgas picews ovde Erépa 4 Oedrns mapa Thy ovciar. 
evderkrixdv €ott TO THs OedtnTos dvoya. Epiph. vol. ii. p. 11. 

Bas. Ep. 80. @ See Dr, Clarke’s Replies, p. 283. 


‘O dy, kal 6 Geds THs ovoias dvdpara. > Defence, vol. i. p. 323, 504. 
Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxvi. p. 586. 
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“ notoriously true, that the Sabellians supposed God to be pla 
Now, of all things, there is nothing 
more contemptible among men of sense, than pedantry about 
words. Men of learning know that the word zpécwzmov has been 
sometimes used to signify only an appearance, or manifestation, 
or character: in this sense, the Sabellian tenet is, that the God- 
head is pia indoracis tpimpéc@mos, one Hypostasis under three 
Persons, that is, names, appearances, characters ; the same being 
either Mather, or Son, or Holy Ghost, according to his several 
manifestations, or different appearances. But then the word 
mpoownov has been likewise used to signify the same with Hy- 
postasis, a real Person®: in this sense the Sabellian principle 
makes the Godhead povorpécwnos, or @v mpdowmov, one single 
Person?. But I am weary of instructing you in such known 
things as you ought to have been well versed in, before you 
engaged in this controversy. I excuse your telling me, that I 
“ manifestly contradict all antiquity, by supposing tpécwmov and 
“ Hypostasis” (sometimes, for I never pretend they do always) 
“to mean the same thing.” I charitably believe you spoke it in 
your simplicity, not designing any misreport, but for want of 
knowing better. 


cet / ; ” 
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Upon inquiry into this matter, the truth appears to me to lie 
thus. Upon the first broaching of the Praxean and Noétian 
heresy, which charged the Catholic doctrine with Tritheism, the 
use of the terms substance and persons came in: the Catholies 
pleaded, that they did not assert three Gods, but three Persons 
only; meaning by Persons, real Persons, as is plain of Hippo- 


© It is thus used as early as Hippo- ‘yovo. rh eer rh ev uxh Trav mera- 


lytus, contr. Noét. cap. 7, 14. in 
which sense also Tertullian frequently 
uses the Latin word Persona. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen makes it indifferent 
whether to say droordoets or mpdcwra, 
provided the meaning be secured. 
Orat. xxxix. p. 630. ‘By degrees the 
words came to be indifferently used, 
one for the other, as Damascen has 
observed to have been common with 
the Fathers. 

Xpy € ywookew, as oi dyror marépes 
imdoraow kal mpdawrov, kal Gropov Td 
avrd éxddeoay. td Ka éavtd idiocv- 
ardtws €€ ovoias Kal cupP_Bnkdrov 
bgiordpevov, kat dpiOu@ Siapépor, Kat 
tov twa dndody, otoy Tlérpov, cai Wad- 
Aov. Damasc. Dialect. p. 46. 


z 
d Sodiay déeyorres, dpoiav evar hE- 


Oevpevay oumotapern’ Kal did todro 
mpdowmov év matpos Kat viov, &c. 
Basil. Homil. xxvii. p. 602. 

IIpécwrov is many times used in 
this Homily to signify the same with 
tméoraots. 

Ovde mddw viod Kal mvevparos év 
nmpocandv eotw. Ibid. p. 606. 

Miav trécracw ehyoev ecivar roy 
matépa Kal roy vidy Kal Tov aytov mved- 
pa, Kal év Tpiovupoy mpdcwmov. Theo- 
dor. de Sabellio. Heret. Fab. lib. ii. 
cap. 9. 

Sabellius——cum veram Trinitatem 
intelligere non voleret, wunam eandem- 
que credidit sub triplici appellatione 
personam. Leon. M, Serm, xxiii. 
p. 155. ed. Quenell. 
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lytus and Tertullian. Such was the ancient Catholic sense of 
mpdownov and Persona. Afterwards came Sabellius, who, reviving 
the Praxean and Noétian doctrine, yet thought it prudent to 
adhere to the Catholic terms of one substance, or one God, and 
three Persons. But then he misinterpreted Person, understand- 
ing it of a manifestation or representation, only, and nothing read, 
or substantial. 

Thus, after the manner of heretics, he kept to the Church’s 
language, but depraved and corrupted the Church’s. sense. 
From this time one God and three Persons became an ambiguous 
phrase, capable either of a Catholic or Sabellian sense. As to 
the truth of the fact, I ground it chiefly upon what I have 
observed out of Hippolytus and Tertullian; and that it does not 
appear that either Praxeas or Noétus ever talked of three Per- 
sons, a8 Sabellius did after. He was the first that introduced 
the theatrical sense of person into Christianity, making the rpia 
tpdcwna to be avumécrara, while the Catholic notion was of rpia 
mpdcwna evurdorara. There was but a very small variation in 
the words, but a very great one in the sense and application. 
One thing however I may remark, that there is a slight difference 
between indoracts and zpdécw7or, that the former may be applied 
to inanimate or irrational things, the latter to rational only : 
when therefore I say that they are of the same, import, I would 
be understood to mean only when applied to rational or intelli- 
gent things. 

You proceed to mention an incidental thing, which, in common 
prudence, you might better have omitted. In order to vindicate 
your notion of there being but one God, while you suppose an- 
other God under him, you had asked me whether “ Herod the 
‘‘ Great was not King of Judea, though the Jews had no king 
“but Cesar?” To which I civilly answered, that Herod the 
Great had been dead above thirty years before the time when it 
was said that the Jews had no king but Cesar. You had here 
committed a chronological slip; such as ingenious men, through 
haste, may be sometimes apt to fall into. But you are pleased 
to quarrel with me for putting when the Jews, instead of though 
the Jews. 1 own the fact: for I supposed you to mean, being a 
man of sense, that the two kings were alive, when it was said the 
“ Jews had no king but Cesar.” For otherwise you must be 
sensible of a great inadvertency in your argument; which was 
intended to prove that there may be two kings (as two Gods) at 
the same time; and yet the name of king (or God) devolved 
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entirely upon the superior. Now whether you will submit to a 
slight slip in chronology, or to a gross blunder in the argument, is 
all one to me: but a prudent man would have passed a matter 
over quietly, which could not be called up again but to his own 
confusion. You tell me now, that Herod was king under Au- 
gustus. Very right: but how do you prove that, at that tome, 
the “ Jews had no king but Cesar?” There lay the pinch of the 
difficulty ; which it is a wonder a man of your acumen should not 
be able to perceive. 

We have nothing more, that is material, under this Query. 
The charge of professing two Gods remains still unanswered ; 
and must remain, till you think proper to discard God the Son 
from all religious worship. ‘Then indeed he will be no longer God 
to us, any more than angels, or magistrates, or other nominal 
Gods: and you may then rest consistently in one G'od, and no 
more; namely, in God the Father. 


QUERY VI. 
Whether the same characteristics, especially such eminent ones, can 
reasonably be understood of two distinct Beings ; and of one wm- 
Jinite and independent, the other dependent and finite ? 


YOUR new answer to this Query is, 

1. That the characters “can no more be understood of two 
“ distinct Persons, than of two distinct Beings.” 

To which I answer, that it may be proved from Scripture that 
the characters belong to two Persons: it cannot be proved that 
they belong to two Beings, much less that they belong to two 
such disparate and unequal Beings as you suppose Father and 
Son to be. 

2. You answer, secondly, that “the characters are not the 
“same, because powers derived and underived are not the 
“ same.” 

This answer is very contrary to the sentiments of wiser men, 
who have argued the other way, that if the powers had been 
equally wnderived, they had not been the same in the two Per- 


-sons®: but as one of the Persons is derived from the other, 


© In duobus ingenitis diversa divi- 
nitas invenitur: in uno autem genito 
ex uno ingenito, naturalis unitas de- 
monstratur. Fulgent. contr. Arian. 
Pp. 59- 

Si ambo vocarentur Patres, essent 
profecto natura dissimiles. Unusquis- 
que enim ex semetipso constaret, et 
communem substantiam cum altero 


non haberet; nec Deitas una esset, 
quibus una natura non esset. Idem, 

. et 

Si verus Deus est, et de Patre non 
est, duo sunt habentes singuli et vo- 
luntates proprias et imperia diversa. 
Greg. Nazianz.p.729. Pseud. Ambros. 
p- 348. Confer Eugenii Confess. ap. 
Vict. Vit. p. 37. Chiffl. 
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“being Light of Light, God of God, substance of substance,” 
both together are “ one God, one substance, &c.” And the 
same powers are common to both; as there is the same life in 
root and branches, the same light in the sun and its rays, the 
same virtue in the centre and what proceeds from it. And 
though no comparisons are sufficient to illustrate infinity, and 
there must be a great deal more than we are able to conceive ; 
yet there is no principle of reason to contradict this notion, that 
the same powers, properties, perfections, may be diversely con- 
sidered in the fountain from whence they flow, and in the streams 
to which they descend. 

You yourself can give no tolerable account how the same 
powers, attributes, &c. are equally diffused to infinitely distant 
parts of the divine substance, as you conceive it under extension : 
nor is our notion of the same powers being common to three Per- 
sons at all more unconceivable or inexplicable than yours is of 
the other‘. So that here let us be content to stop where it 
becomes us, and not pretend to measure infinity. You say, the 
“‘ powers are no more the same than the Persons are:” nor, 
certainly, less the same than the substance is. All this will 
depend upon the settling the sense of sameness, and the several 
kinds of it. 

When you are able to explain to me how the wisdom residing 
in one part of the divine substance (on your hypothesis of exten- 
sion) is the same, and yet not the same with the wisdom residing 
in any other part; I may then be able to account for the degree 
of sameness in the powers belonging to the three Persons. 

3. In the third place, you tell me of an “ invidious insinuation,” 
couched under the words jinite and infinite. This you borrow, 
as you do many other things, from the author of Modest Plea, 
&e. Continued. I returned a brief answer to it in the Preface 
to my Sermons*. There is nothing invidious in the case. But you 
ought, if you have none but fair and honest designs, to come out 
of ambiguous terms, that we may fall directly upon the question. 
You are the less excusable for continuing your disguises, while 
you write under cover and conceal your name. It looks now as 
if you were afraid only of having your cause exposed, while there 
is no danger of your persons. Dr. Clarke, even,in books which 
he has set his name to, is hardly more reserved than you are 
without a name. What is the meaning of this, but to protract 


f See my Defence, vol.i. p. 375. & Page 9 of this volume. 
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a controversy, and to run from the question ; being sensible that 
your cause is not really defensible ? 

But to proceed. You say, “you set no limitations to the 
“ perfections of the Son of God, more than the Scripture has 
“done :” which is saying nothing; because you tell us not what 
“ Seripture has done,” according to your sense of it. But you 
add, ‘“‘ by declaring them to be derived :” which in my sense of 
derived is no limitation at all; you should tell me whether it be 
in yours. “ Self-existence,” you say, “is a perfection.” Prove 
from Scripture, or any other way, if you can, that se/f-existence, 
as distinct from necessary ewistence, is any perfection: it is a re- 
lation of order, a mode of existing", and that is all. 

Aye, but you say it denotes “ positive greatness,” (p. 226,) 
and you refer me to the Modest Pleader, who makes it the same 
with necessary existence’. If this be indeed your meaning, I own 
it, in that sense, to be as great a perfection as possible, and the 
sum total of all perfection: but then I assert it to be common 
to Father and Son, who are, in this sense, equally self-ewistent. 
Only, the Father particularly is wnbegotten and underived ; under 
which conception, se/f-ewistence, as peculiar to him, is negative 
and relative. We had long been amused with Dr. Clarke’s 
denying the self-existence of the Son and Holy Ghost; by which 
he was supposed to mean no more, than that they were begotten 
and proceeding, which every body allows: but now, it seems, he 
meant to deny their necessary existence ; which is directly re- 
ducing them to creatures. You see now what you have to do: 
either prove that the mere character of underived expresses any 
positive perfection ; or that necessary existence belongs not equally 
to all the three Persons: and then you will shew yourself an 
able disputant. 

You need not now be scrupulous about ‘ dependent” and 
‘independent :” you have said enough. Whatever is not 
necessarily existing is precarious and dependent, as much as any 
creature, which is enough in all reason; we understand you. 
You say, that you suppose the Son ‘‘dependent in no other 
“ sense than is implied in the notion of being begotten.” It may 
be so, according to your notion of begotten, (I suppose, very little 
differing from created ;) but you will have a hard task to shew 
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that either Scripture or antiquity favours any such notion of be- 
gotten, as to make the Son precarious, or not necessarily existing. 
The voluntary generation mentioned by the primitive writers will 
not serve you at all in this matter, as will be seen in the sequel : 
and as to Scripture, you have not a single text to help you, but 
what must first be racked and tortured with metaphysical glosses, 
to make it speak what it never meant. You have a surprising 
piece of subtilty (p. 224,) to bring yourself off from the just and 
well-grounded suspicion of making the Son a precarious being. 
It is a difficult matter to force /ogic against common sense; but 
you are resolute enough to try. Your words, speaking of the 
Son’s existing by the Father’s free act and choice, (which is Dr. 
Clarke’s known sense of this matter,) are these: ‘‘ Which yet 
“no more implies the Son to be a precarious and mutable being, 
“than those perfections of God, his power, justice, goodness, 
“ veracity, and the like, (the exercise whereof always implies 
“the notion of action, and consequently depends wholly on the 
“ will of the agent,) are therefore more precarious or uncertain 
‘‘in their effects, than those other perfections, (which imply in 
“them nothing of action, and consequently have no dependence 
‘upon the will of the agent,) such as eternity, omnipresence, 
““ omniscience, or the like.” 

Here, if one may presume to understand such obscure reason- 
ing, God the Son is proved to be no precariouseing, because the 
acts of God’s justice, goodness, &c. are certain in their effects: 
which they undoubtedly are, whether God pleases to annihilate 
or to bring into existence. Therefore, most evidently, the Son 
is no precarious being: nor is any creature whatever at all pre- 
carious or mutable, by the same way of reasoning. A mighty 


honour done to God the Son, to make him no more precarious — 


than the rest of the creation. Certain however it is, that, upon 


your principles, there is no natural necessity for his existing: he . 


might either never have existed, or may even cease to exist, (as 
much as may be said of any creature) if it should please God so 
to order it. ‘This is the proper and full notion of a precarious 
being, a being having no necessary foundation of existence, but 
depending entirely upon the free-will and choice of another being. 
All the subtilties imaginable can never bring you off here, any 
more than they can bring together both ends of a contradiction. 

Our readers may now see plainly what you have been doing. 
You set out with general and ambiguous words of the Father’s 
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being alone supreme in “ authority, domimon, &e.” But, at 
length, you can make nothing of it, without interpreting this 
supremacy by the perfection of self-existence, and self-existence by 
necessary existence ; thereby depressing God the Son into pre- 
carious existence. Now indeed you have made the Father sole 
Governor very effectually: for who will ever be so mad as to 
dispute, whether a precarious being, a creature, be subject to his 
Creator? But let us return to the Query, and consider whether 
those eminent characteristics, specified in the texts cited, are 
such as at all suit with a finite, dependent, precarious, created 
being. 

You pretend (p. 225.) that “no distinguishing character of 
“the one supreme God is ascribed to the Son in Scripture.” 
But let the reader see the texts which ascribe omniscience, know- 
ledge of the heart, eternity, to the Son; attributes by Scripture 
appropriated to the one true God: besides some fitles, appearing 
in these texts, applied to Christ, and appropriate likewise to the 
one God. As to two or three other characters, which you men- 
tion as appropriate to the one God, and which are not applied 
(as you pretend) to the Son; see my Sermons‘, and what I 
have said above: I do not love to fill my paper with repetition 
as often as you do yours. You come next to lessen the charac- 
ters given to God the Son. He is “ Searcher of the heart ;” 
but as “received-of the Father :” which the text says not one 
word of. Only, four verses lower, it is said, that he received 
“ power over the nations,” of the Father; which is very wide 
of our present purpose. You have some pretences to elude the 
force of the title “ First and Last ;” which see answered in my 
Sermons!, As to “mighty God,” you pretend the Father is so 
absolutely, the Son with limitation; and here you refer to the 
Son’s being (weydAns Bovdijs dyyedos) angel of his great council ; 
which is not according to the Hebrew, and so is of no account 
while I am arguing from Seripture, not from the Fathers. The 
Father is “ Lord of all,’’ you say, “ absolutely :” and so is the 
Son, for any thing that appears; though the Father “ put all 
“things under him.” Let it be shewn that the Father has any 
natural swlyjects, which are not equally subjects of the Son too. 
There is therefore no ground for your imaginary limitations in 
respect of the powers and perfections ascribed to the Son. 

You add, (p. 228,) that nothing can be “communicated to 
“the one supreme God.” ‘The force of this lies only in the 
k Sermons, p. 167 of this volume. ' Ibid. p. 143, 144. 
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terms. The jist Person may eternally communicate to the 
second, and both be one God. ‘‘ He can have nothing,” you say, 
“ of himself :” well; if he has it but in himself, and of the Father, 
it suffices. The question is not whence he has his perfections, 
but what he has. It is remarkable, you say, that the “ throne, 
“ kingdom, &c. is never ascribed to Christ upon account of his 
“ part in the work of creation,” p. 230. And what if it is not? 
The Father is recommended to us principally as Creator, the 
Son as Redeemer, to keep up a more distinct notion of their 
Persons and offices. What a stress do you lay upon common 
things taught in our Catechism! Besides, I had obviated this 
eavil in my Defence™. I[t is remarkable again, you say, “ that — 
“ the descriptions of the Word, in the Old Testament, always 
‘“‘ represent him as the Angel or Messenger.” You should only 
have said generally: and there is good reason why ; because by 
that criterion chiefly, we know that it was G'od the Son, not God 
the Father. He is at the same time represented also as God, 
and as Lord, Jehovah, &c. What use you can make of this re- 
markable thing has been shewn. I pass over your speculations 
on Dan. vii. 13, 14, as carrying no argument in them. You go 
on in speaking of Christ’s recewwing dominion ; which relates only 
to the economy or dispensation: according to which God the 
Father will receive a kingdom at the last day, and enlarge his 
dominion over his subjects. As to Phil. ii..6, I refer to my 
fifth Sermon ; where I had obviated your pretences before you 
made them. You insist upon your construction of dAAa: which 
if admitted, yet you can never ascertain your whole construction, 
(as I shewed in my Sermon®,) but the words will still naturally 
bear a meaning opposite to yours. However, as to your criti- 
cisms about the use of dda in that place, they appear to me of 
no manner of force. The sense is exceeding clear and unbarrassed, 
running thus: ‘‘ Who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
‘“‘ robbery to be equal with God :” (see how great, how divine a 
Person he was:) “ yet, notwithstanding, he humbled himself °, 
“« &e.” You pretend that the words, “ thought it not robbery,” 
would be the ezample proposed. No; but they are part of the 

m Defence, vol. i. p. 433, 434- That Clemens here interprets the 

» Sermon V. p. 110 of this vol. place as I do, appears from his chang- 

© Clemens understands it in the ing dAda into de, from his making a 
same way as I do. “Os ev poppy Gcod pause after ica Ge@, and from his 
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preface to it, to make the example the more forcible and the 
more endearing: so that I may return you the compliment of 
inattention. 

In my Sermons, you tell me, “I most absurdly interpret God’s 
“ highly exalting Christ, in the same sense as men in their 
“prayers highly exalt God.” No; but if you had not had a 
strong propensity to misrepresentation, you would have said in 
the same sense as men in preaching, or the like, exalt God by 
proclaiming and publishing his praises. And now where is there 
any the least appearance of absurdity, after taking out the idea 
of praying; which you improperly threw in, to abuse the reader, 
and to give some colour to your accusation? I always suspect a 
magisterial censure to have no weight at the bottom: it is to make 
up in the manner what it wants in the substance. Shew me one 
instance in the Scripture and Apocrypha together, of your sense 
of izepudw, and I will give you above thirty of mine. Indeed, I 
know but of a single place where it can bear such a sense as you 
are contending for; which is Psalm xxxvii. 35. And yet there 
it may as well bear mine. Please to tell me why irepuydw may 
not as well be so used as do0f4¢@, and why one should be thought 
more absurd than the other, and I will stand corrected. 1 
shewed you that I was not singular in interpreting imepyydo by 
dofdfm in that place. The context favoured it, the words would 
well bear it; and an ancient Greek writer. under the name of 
Dionysius, as well as a Latin writer, under the name of Ambrose, 
were beforehand with me in it. And what if your own favourite 
Kusebius P should be found to chime in with both? I love not 
to be positive where I may be mistaken: but it appears to me 
extremely probable, from Eusebius’s manner of speaking of it, 
that his sense of izepuyd@ was the same with mine: and the 
rather, because Origen (of whom Eusebius was a great admirer) 
would never have admitted trepyyde in your sense of the word, 
understanding it of Christ in his highest capacity ; as Eusebius 
plainly does. Nor do I think that Eusebius ever had so low an 
opinion of God the Son, as to think him capable of being exalted 
in any other sense but that of being glorified, or having his 
glory manifested. It is observable, that Eusebius does not 
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interpret the text of constituting our Saviour Lord, King, and 
God; but recognising, or manifesting him as such: and it is 
certain that Eusebius resolves all the Son’s real and essential 
greatness into his Sonship4, and not into any subsequent ex- 
altation. It was as Son of God that he acknowledged him 
Lord, and Saviour, and King, and God: wherein Eusebius’s 
theology, however you may boast of him, very far exceeds yours. 
You charge me with interpreting éxapicaro most absurdly. I 
suppose, if you had had any reason to assign, you would have 
obliged us with it. I see no absurdity in interpreting giving a 
name to be giving a name ; which is all I have done. But it is 
very absurd of you to imagine that God may not glorify his Son, 
as well as his Son may glorify him; by spreading and extolling 
his name over the whole creation. 

You go on to Heb. i. 2. “Whom he hath appointed heir 
“ of all things ;” by which you intend, I suppose, to prove that 
he was not Lord before: though in the very same verse it is 
said, “by whom also he made the worlds.” Might not this 
shew you that the Apostle is only speaking of that peculiar and 
special right founded in the merits of Christ’s redemption ; by 
which he became, in a more special sense, Lord of all he had 
redeemed ; just as God the Father became, in a more special 
sense than before, Lord of the Jews, upon his choosing them as 
his peculium, or upon his delivering them from Egyptian slavery ? 
What you are here endeavouring, it is hard to devise; unless 
you are coming directly into the Socinian scheme; for which 
only, your present discourse is calculated. You observe, “ Then 
“it was that God said, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
“begotten thee.” What then? Was he not the begotten Son 
long before? If he was, then you are proving nothing more than 
that the Son’s glory was manifested in time; which is certainly 
true both of the Father and Son: if you mean otherwise, you 
run directly into Socinianism; as I before hinted. You add, 
“ Then it was, that God commanded, Let all the angels of God 
“worship him.” And why did you not add, that then 
was, that “he laid the foundation of the earth,” and then i was, 
that the ‘“ heavens were the works of his hands?” Do you 
imagine that St. Paul, in that chapter, had no other design, but 

4 KaOé Se povos airis, 6 €€ aitod oé€Bewv, Kai mpockuvely pdvov avroy ola 
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to describe the manifestations of Christ’s glory subsequent to his 
incarnation? You find, that he was the Lord, who in the “ be- 
“ ginning laid the foundations of the earth :” which isa stronger 
character than all the rest put together; and may convince you 
that he was Lord long before his incarnation, as John i. 1. 
declares him God before the creation. ‘To your pretences about 
the Son’s “ receiving power, glory, &c.” I had answered, with 
many of the Fathers, that he received in capacity of man, what 
in another capacity he had before ever enjoyed. This is not the 
only good answer to the difficulty proposed: I have myself made 
use of another, which may as effectually serve to take off the 
imaginary force of your argument. But let us hear what you 
have to say to it. You ‘“ no where find this distinction in Serip- 
ture.” What! Do not you find that he was God, and that he 
was also man? When you have found this, you have found the 
distinction. But you “no where find in Scripture any thing 
“ given to Christ, or any thing ascribed to him, but what is 
‘‘ applied to his whole Person.” We say, whatever is applied, is 
applied to his whole Person; but considered secundum quid, or 
| in a certain capacity, not in every respect which goes in to make 
4 up the Person. And can you pretend to deny this? Let us see 
what you are like to make of it. Jesus increased in stature: 
Will you say, that the Word (for that you certainly allow to be 
constitutive of the Person) grew taller and larger, because this 

is applied to the Person ? He sweat, as it were, great drops of 
blood: Was the Adyos in a sweat? He died, and was buried, 

and he day in the ground: according to you, the whole Person, the 
Adyos, it seems, as well as the body, suffered all this; for you 

know of nothing that was ever applied to part of the Person, 

but to the whole Person. When you consider this matter again, 

learn to form your argument with a little more judgment: for 

| you seem not, at present, to know how to oppose us in the best 
method, nor how to give your cause the advantage it is really 
eapable of. You should not have found fault with us for ap- 
plying any thing to a compound person, in such respect or ca- 
pacity only as is suitable thereto; for this is the commonest 

: thing imaginable, and is done every day, as often as we say 
Peter or John is fat, lean, low, tall, well, sick, or the like: but 
you should have laid your argument against our taking so much 

in as we do into the Person of Christ, (the Adyos, the sow! and 

: the dody,) and then you might have shewn some degree of acute- 
| ness. But it is not my business to point out to you the properest 
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way of defending your heresy, which is every way indefensible : 
it may suffice, if I reply to such things as you have to produce. 

You say, “ judgment was not given to part of him which is 
‘the Son of man; but to him, because he is the Son of man.” 
There is nothing at all in your argument: for, suppose a wound 
or a plaster, to be given to Peter, that is, to the whole Person ; 
yet, I suppose, it may be understood with respect to one part 
only of him, viz. his body. But I have allowed you that the 
authority of executing judgment was economically devolved upon 
Christ (considered in both capacities) as the properest Person 
for it; being equal to the charge as God, and over and above 
peculiarly fitted for it as being also man; and so a more 
suitable judge of man™. The reason then why, out of three 
divine Persons, Christ is peculiarly appointed to the office of 
judging us, is because he had to his divinity superinduced the 
humanity, and thereby familiarized himself the more to us. You 
see then, that your ingenious argument about parts, however it 
might affect another hypothesis, (though it can really hurt none,) 
does not at all concern my account of that matter. 

As to the place of Hermas, which I produced in my Defence, 
I refer the reader to Bishop Bull and Dr. Grabe. All you have 
to object, is the expression of corpus, by which you understand 
a human body; I, the whole human nature, consisting of body 
and sou/. Nothing more common in writers than to express 
the whole man by flesh, or bodys; and by the latter especially, 
when considered as a servant: so that your construction is at 
least very precarious ; and is what neither the expression itself, 
nor what goes along with it, gives any reasonable ground for. 
But I leave that matter to be considered by the learned; there 
being some difficulties as to the text of Hermas, not yet fully 
adjusted by the manuscripts. 

You are insinuating the same thing of Novatian which you 
had before of Hermas; as if he imagined the Word to have 
assumed flesh only, without a sow: which, if true, we would give 
you up Novatian for a very silly man, and withal a heretic. 
The point of Christ’s having a human soul was a thing so settled 
in Novatian’s time, and long before; so universally maintained 
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from the very beginning of Christianity, by all the Fathers, with- 
out exception ; that had Novatian taught otherwise, he could not 
have passed for a schismatic only. You may see what Socrates 
says to that point, who was himself of the Novatian sect, and his 
testimony therefore the more material; as disciples seldom vary 
in any thing very considerable from their leaders. He declares, 
that all the ancients (sure he did not exclude the head of his own 
party) believed that Christ had a Awman soul, and asserted it as 
a doctrine universally received. He mentions Irenzus, Clemens, 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Serapion Bishop of Antioch, the Synod 
that met about the case of Beryllus, Origen, Pamphilus and Eu- 
sebius : and it is evident still from their own works, of as many 
as have left us any. To those he has named, may be added 
Clemens Romanus®, Justin Martyr*, Melitoy, Hippolytus2, Ter- 
tullian *, and perhaps several more which may have escaped my 
notice. Now, what will Novatian’s single testimony signify 
against such a cloud of witnesses? But the more universal the 
doctrine was, the less probable is it that Novatian should dis- 
sent from it. And indeed you have no foundation for any such 
suspicion of him, more than what lies in the use of the word 
caro, flesh; which is a very common expression for man (body 
and soul) in Scripture itself, as well as in ecclesiastical writers. 
Besides that Novatian interprets Christ’s being made flesh, by 
his assuming of man, hunc hominem, » this man: which is a name 
he would scarce have given to mere body or flesh; well knowing 
that man is made up both of body and sou/. Your pretence 
about Son of God and Son of man being two Persons, (upon my 
scheme,) hinted only, without any reason to support it, may be 
passed over. The clearing of that matter will require a large 
discussion of the true notion and definition of a person; which 
you have not attempted: I, perhaps, may, in a proper place. 
What you add further is of more weight, that I seem to suppose 
that the “ glory which Christ had before the world was, is the 
“very same with that authority and power of judgment” (so 
you express it) “ wherewith he was invested after his resurrec- 
“tion.” But that authority and power of judging, as you call it, 
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__ ¥ Melito apud Cav. Hist. Lit. tom, est, assumit hunc hominem,&c. Novat. 
ll. p. 33- cap. 16. 
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is what our Lord had before his resurrection, as himself declares, 
John y. 28, &e. And what J suppose, is this; that all the 
powers, glories, honours, given to the Son, were nothing but so 
many declarations, indications, or manifestations of the dignity 
and divinity of his Person: which dignity and divinity had been 
celebrated in heaven before, and were now to be recognised after 
his incarnation and humilation: so that in the main, this was no 
more than receiving the same honours he before had, and return- 
Ing, as it were, to the same state of glory; only now clothed with 
humanity, which before he was not. 

You have something further to observe of Hermas, in respect 
of coher. How can the divine nature, say you, be heir of any 
thing? But I hope a Son may, without offence, be said to be 
heir to all his Father’s glories, in allusion to what passes among 
men, though the similitude may not answer in every circum- 
stance. It is a lively and elegant way of conveying to us a 
notion of divine things; and is to be understood, like many 
passages of Scripture, Ocompem@s, though spoken dv0pwro7a- 
Gas. 

You conclude with a passage of Irenzeus, which I have cited 
in my Sermons’; whither, to save myself trouble, I refer the 
reader; who may there also find a sufficient explication of it. 
What you infer from it is, that the ‘‘ Word received an addi- 
“tional power and glory upon his resurrection.” Power is an 
ambiguous word: but he received an additional manifestation 
of his glory; as God the Father also did at the very same 
time, as well as often before. And he became Lord and Pro- 
prietor of mankind, under a more peculiar title and stricter 
alliance: just as God the Father, when he had by his many 
deliverances, favours, and blessings, made the people of the Jews 
more peculiarly his own, became their Lord in a strict and 
special sense. Thus both Father and Son will (we hope) re- 
ceive daily additions of external honour, and increase of dominion, 
by the coming in of Jews, Turks, Pagans, and Infidels. God’s 
full kingdom is not yet come; we pray for it: and if the Father 
himself be not yet completely King, in the fullest sense, what 
wonder is it, if we hear of our Lord’s receiving a kingdom, or 
dominion, in time. External relations may accrue to any of the 
divine Persons, such as dominion, &c. But your great misfortune 
is, that you can no where find divinity accruing to God the Son, 
(except it be by eternal generation;) you can no where find, that 

© Sermons, p. 114, 115 of this volume. 
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he was ever constituted God4, (as he might be Zord;) or that he 
became, by any new accession, more truly or more fully God than 
he was ever before. This consideration at once shews the weak- 
ness of your hypothesis, (as I hinted above,) and is alone sufficient 
to unravel all your fallacies. 


QUERY VIL. 


Texts applied 


To the one God. 


Thou, even thou only, knowest the 
hearts of all the children of men, r 
Kings viii. 39. 


I the Lord search the hearts, I try | 


the reins, Jer. xvii. 10. 

Iam the first, and I am the last; and 
beside me there is no God, Isa. xliv.6. 

Iam Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, Rev. i. 8. 

King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
1 Tim. vi. 15. 

The mighty God, Is. x. 21. 

Lord over all, Rom. x. 12. 


a4 Novatian is the only ancient 
writer | have observed to say any 
thing like it; in the words 

Universe creature et Dominus et 
Deus constitutus esse reperitur. Nov. 
cap. 15. 

et his constant way, at other 
times, is to resolve the Son’s divinity 
into his Sonship : 

Deum credendum esse qui ex Deo 
sit. cap. 11. Deus quia Dei Filius 
comprobatur.. cap. 4: Hoc ipsum 
tamen a Patre proprio consecutus, ut 
omnium et Deus esset, et Dominus 
esset, et Deus ad formam Dei Patris 
ex ipso genitus atque prolatus. cap. 
17. Deus, sed qua Filius Dei natus 
ex Deo. cap. 18. Deus ergo processit 
ex Deo, dum qui processit Sermo, 
Deus est qui processit ex Deo. cap. 
22. Unum potest. dici, dum ex ipso 
est, et dum Filius ejus est, et dum ex 
ipso nascitur, dum ex ipso processisse 





To the Son. 


He knew all men, &c. John ii. 24. 
Thou knowest all things, John xvi.30. 
Which knowest the hearts of all men, 
Acts i. 24. 

I am he that searcheth the reins and 
the heart, Rev. ii. 3. 

I am the first, and I am the last, 
Rev. i. 17. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, Rev. xxii. 13. 

Lord of lords, and King of kings, 
Rey. xvii. 14. xix. 16. 

The mighty God, Is. ix. 6. 

He is Lord of all, Acts x. 36. Over 
all, God blessed, &c. Rom. ix. 5.° 


reperitur, per quod et Deus est. cap. 
23. Quoniam ex Deo est, merito 
Deus; quia Dei Filius dictus sit. cap. 
26. Persone Christi convenit ut et 
Deus sit, quia Dei Filius. cap. 26. 
Est ergo Deus, sed in hoc ipsum 
genitus ut esset Deus. cap. 31. 

These passages considered, it is 
manifest that Novatian, in the former 
place cited, either used the word con- 
stitutus improperly, for positus, that 
is, declaratus : (see chap. xii.) or else, 
which appears to me most probable, 
that arguing there against the heretics, 
who would not allow Christ to be 
more than man, he was content at 
first to bring them so far, at least, as 
to admit Christ to be God in a higher 
sense than Moses, and so by degrees, 
to bring them up to Catholic prin- 
ciples. 

e N.B. These texts should have 
been inserted in Query vi. 
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Whether the Father's omniscience and eternity are not one and 
the same with the Son’s, being alike described, and in the same 
phrases ? 


HERE you answer, that wnderived and derived are not the 
same. To which I answer, that wisdom of wisdom is one wisdom, 
omniscience of omniscience one omniscience; just as substance of 
substance is one substance, Light of Light one Light, and God of 
God one God; because of the inseparable Unity of the Persons, 
and their mutually including and containing each other. As to 
the degree of sameness, I before intimated that it is inexplicable ; 
and is no more to be accounted for than your supposing the 
same wisdom, &c. to reside in innumerable infinitely distant parts 
of the same substance. This controversy (whatever you imagine) 
is not to be decided by metaphysics, but by Scripture and an- 
tiquity; where we may find some footing, which we cannot in 
the other. 

Your next answer therefore is more sober, could it but be 
proved to be just. You deny that the Son’s ommniscience and 
eternity are alike described, and in the same phrase. It lies then 
upon you to shew the difference; as I have shewn the resemblance. 
It is not necessary that every phrase which is used of the Father 
be also used of the Son. I singled out some of the strongest, 
fullest, and most expressive; shewing that they are applied to 
both: and if they were not the strongest, yet if they are such as 
Scripture has declared peculiar to the one God, my argument is 
just, and it would have become you first to answer it, and then 
to call it a quibble. 

You interpreted the texts which concern the Son’s omniscience 
of a relative omniscience: upon which I blamed you for speaking 
of a relative omniscience, instead of saying plainly, that the Son 
was not omniscient ; that so we might have come directly to the 
question. Here, by a peculiar kind of turn, proper to yourself, 
you tell me how ill I treat Scripture. Why so? Are you so per- 
fectly wrapped up in Scripture, that the justest rebuke imaginable 
cannot reach you, but through the sides of the Scripture? “Our 
‘‘ Lord,” you say, “told his Apostles, that the Holy Ghost 
‘“ should teach them all things, and guide them into all truth: 
“might he not better have said,’ (so you go on,) “that he 
“should not teach them all things, and not guide them into 
“all truth?” Now, at length, it is out: and thus I have mal- 
treated Scripture. Was there ever a wilder inference? You 
should have considered, that there was no question raised about 
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the Apostles and their omniscience: if there had, I doubt not 
but our Lord would have readily said, what was true, that the 
Apostles were not omniscient. He would not have disguised his 
sentiments, nor have deceived his hearers with ambiguous terms, 
when they wanted to be resolved in an important matter, and 
honestly desired to have the truth fairly examined and scanned. 
And therefore your asking, “Had he not better have said,” 
and repeating it again and again, is mere trifling ; unless you 
can shew that our Lord or the sacred writers had been called 
upon (in such manner and in such circumstances as Dr. Clarke 
and you have been) to declare what they meant, and to let truth 
have a fair trial. But by this roundabout way you would in- 
sinuate, I presume, (for still you are shifting, and do not care 
to speak out,) that the texts speaking of the Son’s omniscience 
are of no force, because something of like kind has been said of 
the Apostles, whom all allow not to be omniscient. To this I 
answer, 1. That the expressions relating to our Saviour are much 
stronger than the other: such as knowing all men, knowing the 
hearts of all men, searching the reins and the heart: a kind of 
knowledge peculiar to God alone. 2. Considering that our Lord 
was Son of God, and likewise God, such expressions would very 
probably be taken in their most obvious and literal sense: and 
therefore they should not have been applied to him, (without 
guard and caution,) unless really so intended, as the words appear 
to declare. As to the Apostles being no more than men, there 
could be no danger in a few general expressions of their knowing 
all things, being taught all things, or the like: since nobody could 
mistake the meaning of the words when so applied. 

Your next attempt is to make some advantage of Matt. xxiv. 
36. and Mark xiii. 32. relating to Christ’s not knowing the day 
of judgment; of which I have fully and distinctly treated else- 
where‘: where I have also added other strong and clear proofs 
of Christ's omniscience ; which you take no notice of, though you 
quote the Sermons. You like not my ascribing the ignorance to 
the human nature: you ask whether “ any nature can with any 
* sense be said to know or do any thing?” Yes, why not? You 
charge me (p. 238.) with inconsistency, for interpreting the text 
of the human nature, and yet saying that Irenzeus, upon that 
text, is to be understood of the Adyos. As if both might not be 
true, that Irenzus understood the text of the Adyos, while I 
think it better to understand it of the human nature: I am 

f Sermon VII. p. 162, &c. of this volume. 
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weary of such trifling. You proceed to shew that Irenzeus, in 
his Comment on these texts, ascribed ignorance to God the Son. 
You take not the least notice of the several weighty and sub- 
stantial reasons given by Bishop Bulls, and referred to by me}, 
against your opinion from other places of Irenzeus’s works. It 
is not your way-to be at all solicitous about making any writer 
consistent with himself. If you can but meet with a passage 
seemingly favouring your opinion, it must be presently forced 
into your sense, however contradictory to the author’s known 
principles elsewhere. I must desire the reader to consider well 
what I have said upon this passage in my Defence; and not to 
take it from your representation, which is extremely partial. 
And he may also compare M. Massuet’s account of the same 
passage in his Previous Dissertationsi to his edition of Irenzeus. 
I shall here content myself with transcribing so much of Irenzeus 
as may be sufficient to clear his meaning, and to take off that 
confusion which you have been industriously throwing upon it, 
either in translating or commenting. The literal rendering is 
thus, much the same as I before gave in my Defence : 

‘‘ If one inquires into the reason why the Father, though 
‘“‘ communicating in all things to the Son, is yet set forth by our 
“ Lord as alone knowing that day and hour; he cannot, at 
“ present, find any fitter, or more decent, or indeed any other 
“ safe answer than this, (seeing our Lord is the only teacher of 
“ truth,) that we are to learn of him that the Father 1s above 
* all; for the Father, saith he, is greater than I. And therefore 
‘“‘ the Father is declared by our Lord to have the preference in 
“ knowledge, to the end that we also, while we live in this 
“‘ world, may refer the perfection of knowledge, and such intri- 
* cate questions to Godk.” 

Now, that Irenzeus’s design was not to represent the Son as 
ignorant, but quite the contrary, may appear from this very 
passage duly considered. For the question, with him, was not 
why the Father is more knowing, but why, since both are equally 


8 Bull. D. F. N. p. 82. Animady. 
in G. Cler. p. 1056. 

h Defence, vol. i. p. 334. 

i Massuet. Preev. Diss. in Iren. p. 


BBB joi 70% 
Si quis exquirat causam propter 
quam in omnibus Pater communi- 
cans Filio, solus scire et horam et 
diem a Domino manifestatus est, ne- 
ue aptabilem magis, neque decen- 
tiorem, nec sine periculo alteram quam 


hance inveniat in presenti; (quoniam 
enim solus verax Magister est Domi- 
nus) ut discamus per ipsum, super 
omnia esse Patrem. Etenim Pater ait, 
major me est. Et secundum agnitio- 
nem itaque preepositus esse Pater an- 
nuntiatus est a Domino nostro, ad hoc, 
ut et nos, in quantum in figura hujus 
mundi sumus, perfectam scientiam et 
tales questiones concedamus Deo. 
Tren. lib. ii. c. 28. p. 158, 159- 
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knowing, our Saviour made such a declaration as gave the pre- 
ference to the Father as alone knowing. He puts the question, 
why the Father though communicating in all things (absolutely, 
not in all other things) is yet set forth, or alone declared, to know. 
So that the question is not about his knowledge, but about our 
Lord’s declaration, why, or on what account, he made it, seem- 
ingly contrary to truth; since all things are common to Father 
and Son. What then could be meant by such a declaration ? 
It must be true some way or other, our Lord being a teacher of 
truth; what then is the case? Irenzeus tells us, that it is érue im 
respect of the Father’s having the preeminence in every thing, 
and so alone knowing every thing in the jirst place, or primarily: 
and therefore it was upon this account that our Lord gave him 
the preference, and referred that knowledge to him solely, as the 
sole fountain of it; which it well became him to do, especially 
during the state of his humiliation, while in figura mundi, con- 
wersing below: though at the same time the Son also has the 
same knowledge, but derived, all things being communicated to 
the Son, as Irenzeus had observed.  Basil’s and Nazianzen’s 
accounts of this matter will clear it up further, and will fix 
Irenzeus’s real meaning beyond all reasonable exception. 

Basil, in answer to the doubt about our Lord’s not knowing 
that day, says, he will give the solution which from a child had 
been taught him by the Fathers before him: and which he 
represents in these words: “ As to what is said, no one knows 
“ that day, we understand it as ascribing to the Father the 
“ primary knowledge both of things present and things to come; 
“and as signifying to us that he is in all things the primary 
‘“‘ cause!.” Nazianzen chooses rather to refer Christ’s not know- 
ing that day to his humanity; yet he mentions also this other 
construction of Christ’s not knowing it originally, or in that high 
manner, as the Father may be said to know it. His words are 
to this effect. If the first construction be not sufficient, we may 
give this for a second: “ As every thing else, so also the know- 
“ ledge of the greatest things is to be referred up to the cause 
* itself, for the honour of the Father™,” 

Every one may see that Irenzeus’s construction falls in with 
this of Nazianzen and Basil; who perhaps might both borrow 

1 TO, ovdels oide, Thy mparny eldnow 391. p. 1168. 
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it from him: nor is it possible from Irenzeus’s words to prove 
that he meant any thing more. Nay, the words themselves most 
easily and naturally resolve into this sense, as I had abundantly 
before proved from the context, and from Irenzeus’s main scope 
and design in the whole. 

You call it pleasant for me to add, consequently in all knowledge, 
where Irenzeus says, that the “ Father communicates in all 
“ things to the Son.” But is it not more pleasant of you to 
understand by all things, all other things, which Irenzus does 
not say, nor does his argument require it, but the contrary ? 

I took notice of Dr. Clarke’s slipping over some words 
through inadvertency: which words he has since added in his 
second edition. And here, to shew your inclination to find any 
little fault, you blame me for taking no notice of the amendment. 
Indeed the thing was very slight, scarce worth remembering. 
Yet in two later editions of my book, which you might have 
seen, I was so just to the Doctor as to leave my former words 
out. And now, I think, you ought to have inquired before you 
took this needless handle for complaint. As to manifestatus, 
which you construe expressly declared, I, set forth, represented, 
or said, (which you weakly call “‘ deceiving the reader,”) it is not 
very material which be taken, provided only the question were 
why, or in what sense, our Saviour declared it; not, why the 
Father only knew the day. Which question Irenzeus resolves in 
saying, Prepositus esse Pater annuntiatus est. It was in this 
sense he declared him to be alone knowing, as declaring him 
prepositum, set before, preferred to the Son in knowledge, on 
account of his being alone jirst in every thing. So that the sum 
of all is, that Irenzeus does not suppose the Father more knowing, 
but knowing every thing in the highest manner ; as having it 
primarily, and from none; which was also the sense of Basil 
and Nazianzen. But enough of this. You go on to Origen ; 
whom I had cited, after Irenzeus, Ignatius, and Clemens of 
Alexandria, to confute your round assertion, that a// the Ante- 
Nicene writers believed the Adyos to have been ignorant, &e. 
when you could not prove it of so much as one. Irenzeus may 
now stand; as also Ignatius and Clemens. As to Origen, you 
have nothing to object against what I cited him for, namely, 
that the Son knows as much as the Father, or all that the Father 
knows ; which is omnascience in the highest and fullest sense, not 
your relative omniscience, no where found among the ancients. 
But you oppose another passage of the same comment, saying, 
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that the Father is greater than the truth, that is, than the Son : 
which nobody doubts: greater as Father, which is all that Origen 
means. And what is that to the purpose? Your other quotation 
out of Jerome (then a vehement Anti-Origenist, and straining 
every thing to the worst sense) is of very slight moment. Let 
the reader consult Bishop Bull™ in defence of Origen against 
Jerome’s invectives; for I have no inclination to repeat: or let 
him turn to Origen’s treatise against Celsus, where Origen di- 
rectly contradicts that very doctrine which you, upon Jerome’s 
authority, endeavour to ascribe to him; he asserts, that the Son 
knows the Father kar’ dgiav, suitably to his dignity®. 

From the slender opposition which, after long deliberation, 
you have been able to make against the Son’s omniscience, it 
ought now to pass as a thing concluded and determined, being 
fully supported by Scripture and by all antiquity. For besides 
the particular testimonies before mentioned, I gave you also a 
general argument, to prove that the Son’s omniscience must have 
been a ruled case, a settled point with the Ante-Nicene Church: 
to which argument you make not a word of reply. Only you 
single out an expression of mine, relating to Sabellianism, which 
you think is not just, and which you call ‘abusing the reader ;” 
though you have not yet been able to produce any one instance 
where I have done it. I have discovered many in you, and shall 
many more as I pass on. What you blame me for, is, for 
supposing that the Greck word hypostasis signified person, during 
the time of the Sabellian controversy. I do assert that it did, 
and could very easily prove it: but Bishop Bull has already 
done it to my handsp. And it is something hard, that as often 
as you forget yourself, or happen to be ignorant of what every 
scholar should know, I must be charged with abusing my reader. 
As to the Sabellian notion of pia indoracis tpirpdcwmos, I have 
before shewn how it is to be understood: and that Eusebius 
himself so understood it is plain to every man that can read 
him. But I suppose, the secret reason of all this was for the 
sake of a translation of yours, “ one single individual substance 
*‘ under three personal distinctions :” which though. literal, is a 
very false translation, as substance and personal distinctions are 
now understood: and therefore this was meanly applying to the 
populace. The true sense of the words, as we should now express 
it, is, one person under three nominal distinctions : which is mani- 
n Bull. Def. F. Nic. p. 121. P Bull. D. F. sect. ii. c. 9. p. 103, 
© Origen. contr. Cels. p. 287. &e. 
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festly what Eusebius meant by it; as may appear from the 
account I have given of him above (p. 522,) Your referring me 
to Dr. Cudworth is pretty extraordinary; when it is well known 
that that great man was mistaken, and that his account of that 
matter (espoused also by Curcellzeus) has been at large confuted 
by Bishop Stillingfleeta; not to mention what has been done 
also by Dr. Wall', and others, since that time. 

The truth is, had Dr. Cudworth but distinguished biotech 
substance of iesieniiss (which supposes no division, but one sub- 
stance,) and saying substances, or essences, which implies division, 
his account had been, in the main, very just: for the Fathers 
knew nothing of a Trinity of modes, such as seems to have been 
taught by some of the later Schoolmen. But I pass on. 

The eternity of God the Son comes next under consideration. 
You tell me, it “is not alike described” with the Father’s, 
because the Father’s is wnoriginate and underived: but where 
do you find wnoriginate or underived at all mentioned in the 
texts wherein the Father’s eternity is described? You may 
collect it perhaps by inference: but still the Seripture phrases 
for the eternity, whether of Father or Son, are the same: 
neither does the distinction of derived and wnderived signify any 
thing as to the sense of eternity, which imports neither more nor 
less than heginningless and endless duration. You next endea- 
vour to find some difference in the manner wherein the texts are 

applied to each Person. As to the phrase jirst and Jast, it has 
~ been vindicated already. As to Rev. i. 8, which you understand 
of the Father, it is to be interpreted (with all antiquity) of God 
the Sons. I know how much it concerns you to contend for the 
application of this text to God the Father; and therefore it is 
that you plead so strenuously for it towards the latter end of 
Query xvii. It will be of some service to settle that text here ; 
and therefore I shall stop a while to consider the strength of your 
reinforcement. In my Sermons, 

1. I pleaded from the context. 

2. From antiquity. | 

3. Ishewed the weakness of the Doctor’s reasons for applying 
the text to the Father. 

As to the context, you make no reply at all; though it is cer- 
tainly of very great moment, for the ascertaining the con- 


4 Stillingfleet on the Trinity, p.76. Doctrine continued, p. 239. to 252. 
to p. 100. s See my Sermons, p. 141, &c. of 
¥ Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, this volume. Defence, vol. i. p. 537; 
Pp. 337- to p. 354. ‘True Seripture &c. 
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struction. As to antiquity, never were men more unanimous 
than the ancients were in this matter; there being no one 
exception, on record, against it. And though you may make 
slight of Post-Nicene writers, (Athanasius, Ruffinus, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Phoebadius, Ambrose, Epiphanius, Jerome, Austin, 
Andreas Ceesariensis,) yet their concurring voices in the case are 
really very considerable; and amount to a probable proof, at 
least, of the universal sense of the Ante-Nicene Church; 
especially where nothing can be brought to confront it. I 
observe, it is pretty frequent with you, upon the citing of 
Kusebius singly, immediately to ery out the ancient Church, 
even in points wherein Eusebius stands alone, or runs counter to 
the ancients. I have certainly a much better right to claim the 
verdict of the ancient Church, upon the strength of so many 
evidences, (and few of them either much later or less con- 
siderable than Eusebius,) in a matter which the ancients have 
no where contradicted. But I appealed also to two Ante- 
Nicene writers, (Hippolytus and Tertullian, to say nothing now 
of Origen,) and I observed further, that their testimonies in the 
case were not to be looked upon merely as the private judgment 
of two writers, but as shewing that the Praxeans and Noétians 
had all along taken it for granted, that the Church applied Rev. 
i. 8. to God the Son; and that Hippolytus and Tertullian, 
however pressed in dispute, presumed not to question it. A 
proof of this kind amounts to more than many testimonies 
‘of single Fathers, in relation to their own interpretation of a’ 
text. As to Hippolytus, you call him (p. 509.) as usual, a 
“‘ spurious or interpolated” author; your pretences for which 
have been answered. But we have Epiphaniust here stepping 
in to confirm the same thing, viz. that Noétus urged that text, 
as applied to God the Son, against the Catholics: and he 
answers as Hippolytus had done, by admitting the text to be 
understood of Christ; borrowing his answer (as will be plain by 
comparing) from this very piece of Hippolytus, which you 
eall spurious or interpolated. It is therefore manifest, that the 
part we are now concerned in is no ¢nterpolation. 

As to Tertullian, you say, “ He does not suppose this text to 
“be spoken of the Son,” (p. 508.) What, does he not? Surely 
you never looked carefully into Tertullian. He observes of the 
Praxeans", (just as Hippolytus does of Noétus,) that they had 


f Epiphan. vol. i. p. 488. responsum adversus id quod et de Apo- 
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cited and urged this text against the Catholics; applying it to 
God the Son: and Tertullian, in his answer, admits that appli- 
cation. Wherefore it is a clear case, that the Ante-Nicene 
Church universally understood this text of the Son, and not 
of the Father; which I am now proving. What you throw in 
to lessen the sense of tavtoxpdtwp, when applied to the Son, I 
pass over here, as not affecting our present question. Origen I 
insist not upon, because of the doubtful credit of his translator. 
Yet, considering that the text was certainly so applied before 
Origen’s time, and constantly after, it is more than probable 
that that part at least is Origen’s own. However, I want not 
his testimony, having abundant proof of what I assert, without 
him. 

Since therefore the context, and all antiquity, pleads on my 
side for understanding that text of God the Son, I must have 
strong reasons for the other application, before I admit it. Dr. 
Clarke’s principal reason, drawn from verse the fourth of that 
chapter, I answered at large in my Sermons*. It is no more 
than this; that the title, “which is, and which was, and which is 
“to come,” is given to the Father, ver. 4, therefore the same 
title, ver. 8, must belong to him also: as if the same title were 
not often in Scripture, and in the Apocalypse too, given to both. 
I instanced in the title of Alpha and Omega, &c. being applied 
by St. John, sometimes to the Father, and at other times to the 
Son. All you have to say by way of reply, is, that the title 
of Alpha and Omega is indisputably given to the Son in other 
places; whereas this other is never given to the Son any where 
else but here; where it is disputable whether it be given him or 
no. To which I answer, that there is very little force in this 
argument, provided we have other good reasons for under- 
standing the text of God the Son in this one place; as we 
certainly have both from the context and from antiquity: and 
there is still the less force, if Scripture, and even St. John 
himself, has elsewhere applied, if not this very title, yet equivalent 
titles to God the Son; which he undoubtedly has. For brevity 


minus qui est, et qui fuit, et venit om- N. B. The Praxeans could not 


nipotens ; et sicubi alibi Dei omnipo- 
tentis appellationem non putant Filio 
convenire. Quasi qui venturus est, 
non sit omnipotens, cum et Filius 
omnipotentis tam omnipotens sit quam 
Deus Dei Filius. Tertull. contr. Prax. 
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imagine that any such high title could 
belong to the Son, unless the Son 
was the very Father himself: which 
therefore they concluded him to be 
from this and the like texts. 
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sake, I refer only to St. John’s application of Isa. ix. 6, 9. to God 
the Sony, “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts: which St. 
John expresses (Rev. iv. 8.) by Kdpios 6 Oeds 6 tavtoKpdrep, 
much the same with what we have Rev. i. 8. 

There is therefore no force in your beget, against the 
application of Rev. i. 8. to the Son. 

The Doctor’s other reason drawn from the ancients, as gene- 
rally applying the title 6 tavroxpdrwp to the Father, is ridiculous; 
when we have plain positive proof that they understand this 
very text of God the Son. Whatever use may be made of the 
general observation, (as there cannot much72,) it does not affect 
the question about the application of this text to the Son. 

Having sufficiently vindicated our application of Rev. i. 8, I 
may proceed, and make my proper use of it, as occasion may 
require. ! may now venture, by your allowance, to call God the 
Son supreme over all ; which is your own rendering of 6 tavro- 
kpdtwp. And let us not presume to deal partially and unequally 
between the Father and the Son, in this important question. 
We may now return to the point of the Son’s eernity. 

I observed, in my Defence, that by eluding the proof of the 
Son’s eternity, you had scarce left yourself any for the eternity of 
God the Father: or if you had, I desired you to shew in what 
manner you could (consistent with your principles) prove the 
eternity of the Father. You make a doubt whether I intended 
it for sober reasoning or banter. You do well to put the matter 
off with as good a grace as you can: but I was very serious in 
it; that you had come very near defeating every proof that 
could be thought on in the case; if you had not entirely done 
so. And indeed, I am still of opinion, that, through your 
imprudent zeal against the divinity of God the Son, you have 
really betrayed the clearest and best cause in the world to the 
first bold Marcionite, or Manichee, that shall deny the eternal 
Godhead both of Father and Son, and assert some unknown God 
above them both. You will remember, the question was, 
whether that particular Person, called the Father, be the eternal 
God, or how you could prove it upon your principles. His being 
called God ever so often would amount to nothing; that being no 
more than a word of office. His being Creator was nothing, that 
you could elude. His being Jehovah was of no weight, meaning 
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no more than a person true and faithful to his promises. As to 
his eternity, none of the texts were strong enough for it, but 
might bear a limited sense. I may now add, that the title of 
mavtoxpatwp, Almighty, or God over all, or the strongest words 
of like kind in the Old Testament, signify nothing ; being capable 
of a subordinate sense. Well then; what have you at length 
reserved, to prove so momentous an article? Only this: that he 
is the Luther, or first Cause, of whom are all things. But first Cause 
is no where said, that is your own. All that is said is, “ To us 
“ there is one God the Father, of whom are all things,” 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. And you know how to elude the force of the word 
ali things, when you are disputing against God the Son: so that 
ereating all things may mean no more than creating some things ; 
as Christ’s knowing all things, according to you, means some 
things only. The utmost therefore of what you have proved is 
no more than that he is Creator; and being Creator, you had 
told me long ago, did not imply efernity, nor an infinite subject>- 
You have not then been able to prove, that the particular 
Person, called the Father, is the first Cause of all things ; or that 
there is not another God above him; who is really, and truly, and 
in the metaphysical sense, the eternal God. You may proceed as 
you think proper, to make up the apparent deficiency of your 
pretended demonstration. By loosening the proof of Christ’s 
divinity, you have loosened every proof of the divinity of God 
the Father also ; which perhaps you was not aware of. For my 
part, I shall always think, that his being so often called God, 
and true God, and his being Oreator, and Almighty, and Jehovah, 
and he that is, and was, and is to come, are clear incontestable 
proofs that he is the one necessarily existing God, whose eaistence 
my reason assures me of: and when I am got thus far, I will 
prove, by the same topics, that God the Son is so likewise: and 
thus the same artillery shall serve both against Manichees and 
Arians; while you, by pleading the cause of one, have insensibly 
given up a greater cause to the other. 

I must however do you the justice to observe, that since your 
first writing, you seem to be drawing off, with the Doctor, from 
some of your former principles. You do not now make the word 
God to be always a word of office: nay, you assert it to be very 
“improper to say, that the supreme God has an office,” (p. 220,) 
which makes a great alteration in your scheme, and is jumping 
from one extreme to another; overlooking, as usual, the truth, 

» See my Defence, vol. i. p. 342. 
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which lies in the midway. I do not know, whether you can yet 
prove that particular Person, called God the Father, to be the 
one eternal God. You suppose the word God, when applied to 
him, to denote his Person; and you suppose that Person to be 
the one eternal God. But supposing is one thing, and proving 
another; and I do not see how you have proved it, or ever can 
prove it; unless you allow the title of God to carry the notion 
of nécessary existence in it, allowing the same also of Jehovah. 
Then indeed you may prove your point as to the divinity of God 
the Father: and as soon as you have done it, by the same argu- 
ments we will also prove the divinity of God the Son. So choose 
you whether to take in both, or give up both: for I see no remedy 
but that the divinity of Father and Son must stand or fall 
together. 

To proceed: you pretend now, that “ you was not arguing 


“against the eternity of the Son, but shewing the weakness of 


‘“‘ my arguments to prove his independent eternity.” You shall 
have the liberty of recanting and growing wiser, whenever you 
please. But the truth of the fact is, that you were then arguing 
against the eternity of the Son, in these words quoted in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 343. “ This office and character (of a Re- 
“deemer) relative to us, presupposes not, nor is at all more 
* perfect for, the eternal past duration of his being.” It was the 
eternity, you see, not independent eternity, against which you 
were disputing. I asked, how you came to take for granted 
what you knew nothing of; viz. that any power less than infinite 
might be equal to the work of redemption. And what do you 
say to this? My argument is, if you cannot shew that it did not 
require ¢nfinite power, you cannot shew that it did not require 
an eternal agent. You say, that ‘an office commencing in time, 
** does not require an eternal duration of him that executes.” 
Right: every office does not: but we are speaking of an office 
which may (for aught you know) require infinite, and therefore 
eternal powers, because nothing infinite can be im time. You say, 
** Infinity of powers is not a consequence of eternal duration.” 
Suppose it be not, (which you know nothing of again,) yet my 
argument is vice versa, that eternal duration is a consequence of 
infinity of powers ; which you did not attend to. At length you 
are forced to give up the point; not being hardy enough to pro- 
nounce that the work of redemption did not require ¢nfinite 
powers. l 
But you attempt to prove it another way. A “mediator,” 
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you say, “cannot be himself the one supreme God.” You should 
have said, (for it is all that you can prove,) that a mediator 
cannot be the same person whom he mediates to. And this is 
what Eusebius shews in the passage produced by you; which was 
very needlessly brought to prove what every man’s common 
sense teaches. The whole force of Kusebius’s reasoning lies only 
in this, that the two persons could not be one person: or if he 
meant any thing more, (which I am not sensible he did,) his 
arguing is low and trifling. I had pleaded, that by your rea- 
soning, you had entirely frustrated the argument drawn from 
the acts of creation, to prove the divinity of God the Father: 
for the office of creating commenced in time. You are pleased 
to allow my consequence, (however scandalous it may appear 
upon you,) and to tell me, that the “ perfections of God the 
‘Father appear not barely and immediately from the act. of 
“ creating, but from the consideration of the nature of a first 
“ Cause.” Iam glad to find you begin to be reconciled to that 
metaphysical word, nature, which you will hardly allow us to use. 
But I must tell you further, that by weakening and destroying 
so many clear and undeniable proofs of the Father's divinity, 
you have not left yourself enough to prove him to be the first 
Cause. This perhaps you was not aware of, being entirely bent 
upon destroying the Son’s divinity ; and taking it for granted, 
that the Father's would be admitted without proof. It is a dark 
business : but disputants will sometimes overshoot. Dr. Clarke, 
I believe, began to be sensible of his error in this respect, as 
having undermined every Scripture proof of the necessary existence 
of God the Father. By an after-thought, in the second edition 
of “ Scripture Doctrine‘, he was pleased to allow, that the 
Father’s self-eaistence and independent eternity were taught in 
Rev. i. 8. 

I am very glad he pitched upon that text, because we can 
easily vindicate it to God the Son: and so we shall have an 
express proof of the necessary ewistence of the Son ; and leave you, 
with shame, to make out the Mather’s, by some other as express 
texts, or by consequence only. I have before hinted, that 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. will do you no service directly, or by itself; because all 
things may mean some things, and God to us, may not mean ab- 
solutely the God of the universe. But if the Son’s necessary ex- 
istence be once admitted, according to Rev. 1. 8, the consequence 
will be clear and certain for the necessary existence of the Father 

© Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 264. ed. 2nd. 
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also. Thus, as you had once lost the proof of the Father's 
divinity, by denying the Son’s; so, by asserting the latter, you 
may again recover the former, and then all will be right. 


QUERY VIII. 

Whether eternity does not imply necessary existence of the Son ; 
which is inconsistent with the Doctor’s scheme ? and whether the 
Doctor hath not made an elusive equivocating answer to the 
objection ; since the Son may be a necessary emanation from the 
Father, by the will and power of the Father, without any con- 
tradiction? Will cs one thing, and arbitrary will another. 


WE have many important matters to debate under this 
present Query, which will require the reader’s most careful 
attention. 

You begin with telling me, that eternal generation does not 
imply necessary existence, nay, that it is contradictory to it. Let 
us hear your reason. ‘Generation is an act, and all actions 
‘spring from the will only; and an act of the will (that is, free 
“ choice) cannot be necessary,” p.251. Your argument is un- 
doubtedly just, according to your own novel sense of the word 
act. But it is ridiculous to imagine, that giving new names to 
old truths can ever alter their nature. Either argue against ge- 
neration being an act in the old sense of act, or confess your 
trifling, in bringing the whole to a dispute about words and names 
only. In the old sense of act, generation is an act; in your novel 
sense of act it is not: and where are you now, but where you 
at first set out? 

You tell me, after the Modest Pleader, (to whom I briefly re- 
plied in a Preface,) “that I have not been able to produce one 
‘ single passage out of any one Ante-Nicene writer” (you should 
have added Post-Nicene too, it being equally true of all the 
Fathers) “wherein the Son is affirmed to have emaned, or been 
“ emitted, from the Father, by necessity of nature.” 

Will you please to shew me, where either Scripture or Fathers 
(Post-Nicene or Ante-Nicene) ever said, that God the Father 
existed by necessity of nature. ‘They have never said it; though 
they have, in other terms, asserted the same thing, which we now 
mean by necessity of nature: and this may also be the case as to 
the necessary generation of the Son: and it certainly is so. To 
clear this momentous point I shall here shew, 

1. Why neither Mather nor Son were ever said, by the ancients, 
to exist by necessity of nature, but the contrary. 
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2. I shall shew that the ancients, notwithstanding, believed 
the very same thing which we now differently express; namely, 
the necessary existence of God the Son, as well as of God the 
Father. 

3. I shall inquire in what sense, or by whom, necessary genera- 
tion or emanation was held, and in what words they expressed 
it: where I shall also account for the Son’s being said to be 
generated by the will of the Father. 

1. I am to begin with observing, why neither Father nor Son 
were ever said, by the ancients, to exist by necessity of nature, 
but the contrary. None of the ancients durst have said, that 
God exists by necessity, because it would have been the same as 
to say, that he was compelled by a superior force, and against 
his will, (such was their sense of the word necessity,) to exist. 
The Greek dvayxn had been much used among philosophers in 
this hard sense. Some had made vots and dvdyxn4, mind and 
necessity, the two causes, or sources of all things. Some made 
necessity alone the first and highest cause®. Plato meant the 
same as tAy, or first matter, by necessity’, following therein 
Timzeus Locrus. Some made necessity the mother of the fates, 
and the first among the deitiess. Many made their gods all 
subject to necessity ; as is particularly true of the Stoics. I for- 
bear to cite passages which might be given in great numbers. 
Such being the use of the word necessity, no wonder, if the 
Fathers forbore saying, that God existed by necessity, or if they 
even denied it. 

Plotinus, a famous Platonist, of the third century, denies 
that God exists tmd dvdyxns >, by necessity, being no other than 
what he would choose to be. 

Lactantius hints at the same thought'. And upon the same 
principles, the Fathers were always very careful to remove every 
thing of necessity* from God; and would never say that he 


4 Vid. Timzeum Locrum de Anim. 
Mund. p. 543. Amst. 

¢ Vid Phurnutum de Natura De- 
orum, p. 19. alias 155. 

f Vid. Platonis Timzeum. Chalcid. 
in Timzum, p. 377. ed. Fabric. 

& Vid Proclum. Theolog. Platon. 
p. 405, 406. Pausan. lib. il. p. 93. 
Theodorit. de Provid. Dei Serm. vi. 
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Supra voluntatem et necessitatem est 
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existed, or was God, by necessity. Damascen well expresses the 
thoughts of them all in these words : 

“God being by nature good, and by nature endued with 
“ creative powers, and by nature God, is not any of these by 
“ necessity: for, who has laid any necessity upon him?” I render 
dnusoupyos, endued with creative powers, that being the sense of it ; 
though otherwise, literally, it is Creator. 

As low then as Damascen, who lived in the eighth century, 
we have no instance, that I know of, of the use of necessary 
ewistence, or of necessity of nature in the modern sense. They 
that would seek for it, must look among the later Schoolmen, 
and not among the Fathers of the Church. When it first came 
in is no great matter, nor worth my search: so I leave it to 
those who have leisure. But I must complain of it as a great 
instance of unfairness, after I had given you the hint of this in 
the Preface to my Sermons!, (which you have read,) for you to 
bring up this pretence again, that the Ante-Nicene writers did 
not allow the Son to exist, or to be generated by necessity of 
nature. Which pretence amounts to no more than a poor quibble 
upon an expression: and you might have used the very same 
argunent against the necessary existence even of God the Father. 
The ancient writers, I conceive, for eight centuries (I know not 
how much lower) would have denied, or did deny, that God was 
God by necessity: well therefore might they deny, or never as- 
sert, that the Son was generated by necessity. Yet they asserted 
the very same things which we do, in respect of Father or Son, 
under other terms; as I come next to shew. 

2. The ancients believed and taught the necessary existence of 
God the Son; expressing it in such manner and in such phrases 
as were suitable to their own times. The most usual way of 
expressing what we call necessary existence, was by saying, that 
any thing was this or: that, pice. or xara iow, by nature: an- 
other pretty common way was by 6 dp, 76 dv, dvrws dy, and the 
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like, existing emphatically. Several other ways of expressing the 
same thing will occur as I go along, in tracing the sense of 
the Fathers upon this head, the necessary existence of God the 
Son. 


A.D. 116. Ianarttus. 


I begin with Ignatius, one of St. John’s disciples, whose words 
are these: “There is one physician, both fleshly and spiritual, 
“‘ made and unmade, though in flesh God, in death true life, both 
“of Mary and of God; first passible, then impassible, Jesus 
“ Christ our Lord™,” The word which I here lay the stress on, 
in proof of the Son’s necessary existence, is ayévyntos, not made : 
a word but seldom, if ever, used, in this manner, to signify any 
thing less. Thus Athanasius®, and Pope Gelasius®, long ago, 
understood this place of Ignatius: you pretend (p. 295.) that 
the reading is dyévyyros, wnbegotten, and that it is “plainly set 
‘in opposition only to human generation.” But this which is 
so plain to you, is by no means plain to any man else: the 
contrary is rather so from many considerations. You must 
mean, I suppose, that he was wnbegotten, as having no human 
father, born of a virgin. Against which construction there lie 
these several reasons. 1. That no other Catholic writer ever 
styled Christ dyévynros on this account. 2. That Ignatius is 
plainly speaking of two several natures in the same person of 
Christ, as appears by the antitheses all along. Call it the flesh 
only, if you please, (though he meant by flesh human nature 
entire,) yet you see the opposition carried on quite through, 
flesh and spirit, flesh and God, death and true life, one of Mary, 
the other of God, one passible, the other impassible; so that the 
plain sense is, that one was made, the other wnmade: unless you 
will say, that as the flesh was begotten, the Adyos, the God was 
unbegotten: which can bear but two senses, one of which will not 
suit with your principles, nor the other with Catholic principles. 
You will not say, that the Adyos was unbegotten of the Father, 
nor would Ignatius, that Christ, as God, was not begotten of 
Mary. It being a Catholic maxim, that Mary was Oeordékos: 
that is, the doctrine was always held, though differently ex- 


M Eis larpds éoriw, cdpkixds te kat Xpiotos 6 Kvpios nuov. Ign. Eph. ad 
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pressed; and it is the express doctrine of IgnatiusP himself. 
Since then Ignatius was undoubtedly speaking of what Christ 
was in two distinct natures, or capacities, to one of which yevnrés 
is applied, and dyévyros to the other ; you may readily perceive, 
that your construction of him is entirely wide and foreign. 3. I 
shall add, thirdly, that I have some reason to doubt whether 
there was any such word as dyévynros so early as the time of 
Ignatius. This will lead me into a long but useful inquiry; use- 
ful upon many other accounts besides the present. You are of 
opinion, that the ancient Christian writers, wherever they style 
God dyévnros, meant the same as dyévrytos, wnbegotten, p. 294. 
My opinion is, that it was late before they styled him dyévvyros 
at alla; and that when they styled him dyévyros, they never 
meant precisely wnbegotten, but either unmade, or underived abso- 
lutely. We must trace this point up to the old philosophers. 
Thales is the first of them: and he uses the word dyévyros *, to 
signify either wnmade or eternal. 

Parmenides §, about a hundred years after, uses the word 
ayévntov, as is plain from the metre; and not in the sense of 
unbegotten, because he supposes the same thing to be povoyevés, 
begotten. 

Clemens understands the passage of God: but Eusebius and 
Theodorit more rightly of the world: though perhaps both may 
be consistent, as some have imagined God and the world to be 
the same, and proceeding from a chaos. But I incline to under- 
stand it rather of the world distinct from God, as the only begotten 
of God; povoyevijs being a title given to the world by Timzus 
Locrust, and Plato", who are imitated by Philo*. 

Here then ayévnros can only signify wnmade, eternal, or neces- 
sarily existing. 
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Ocellus Lucanusy uses it to express beginningless and endless 
existence: or what we should call necessary existence ; always and 
unvariably the same. 

Timeeus Loecrus applies it to 7deas and to duration: where he 
seems to mean no more than eternity and immutability. I read 
the word with single v in both places; there being no reason for 
making it double. There is a passage of Timzeus?, cited by Cle- 
mens, where the copies have ayévvyros. Sylburgius had observed 
it should be dyévnros rather. But I believe the true reading is 
ayéevatos, to answer the dialect. I suppose Timzeus must have 
meant vois, by his uta dpxa, one of his two principles: avayxa was 
the other. And I must note, that ayévaros here seems to be used 
in the sense of underived absolutely. 

We may now descend to Plato, about 360 years before Christ. 
It is frequent with him to use the word dyévyros to express 
eternal, immutable existence, that is, necessary existence. And 
though he derived his vods and vy}, mind and soul, from the 
To dyafov, yet he supposed them dyévyra, necessarily ewisting; as 
Athanasius > hath observed: and the like is observed of him by 
Eusebius®. Dr. Clarke tells us, in his Demonstration of the 
Being, &c. that, according to many of Plato’s followers, the 
world was supposed to be “an eternal voluntary emanation from 
“ the all-wise and supreme Cause4.” But I know not whether 
the Doctor will be able to prove this of them, in his present 
sense of voluntary. Plotinus, who is one of his authorities, makes 
God’s will to be the same with God’s essence: and he derives the 
very being of God from his wié//, that is, from himself¢. You 
seem therefore to be under a great mistake when you tell me, 
(p. 254,) that the Platonists expressly affirmed the world to be 
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eternal, and by the will of God, and not by necessity: as if will 
in their sense (because it is in yours) must needs be opposed to 
necessity, in your sense also of necessity; when neither their sense 
of will nor of necessity was the same with yours. 

To Plato we may subjoin Aristotle, who is known to make 
the world ayévnros, necessarily existent ; which you (because you 
affect singularity) will needs call self-existent. But as there is 
certainly a different idea from that of self-existent fixed to the 
word dyévytos, when applied to the thing caused, we will, with 
your good leave, give the different zdeas different names. Simpli- 
cius, quoted by Dr. Cudworth &, observes of Aristotle, that while 
he makes God the cause of the world, he yet supposes the world 
to be ayevntos, necessarily existing. You say, Dr.Cudworth justly 
charges Aristotle with making the world se/f-eaistent. But Dr. 
Cudworth was a wiser man, than to charge Aristotle with it. He 
observes, that neither Aristotle, nor any of the Pagan theologers, 
from his time, ever supposed the world or the inferior Gods to 
be self-exisient»; but to proceed eternally from a cause. You 
allow the same thing (p. 294.) of the Stoics their dyévyro. Geol, 
eternal and necessarily existing Gods, produced from the substance 
of God. So that now we have the sense of three famous sects 
of philosophers, (Platonists, Aristotelians, and Stoies,) all distin- 
guishing between self-ewistence and necessary existence; and all 
using the word ayévyros to express the latter singly, as often as 
they applied it to things produced. 

From the whole we may make this observation, which will be 
useful to us in our reading the Fathers, that there is nothing 
strange or uncommon in giving the title of dyévnros to what is 
supposed to have been produced, or begotten. To the ancient 
instances already given from profane writers, I shall add a few 
more of something later date; one is from the Hermaic books, 
quoted in Cyril’, where the Adyos is styled dayévyros, and yet 


f Basil gives a very different ac- 
count of these philosophers and their 
sentiments, that they supposed the 
world eternal, and not by the will of 
God. 
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More may be cited from Plotinus*, and other Pla- 
tonists ; who call things dyévyra, eternal and necessarily existing, 
though proceeding from another. All the while it is observable, 
that ayévnros was sometimes used in a higher sense, when applied 
to what those philosophers called the jirst Cause, or supreme 
God: for it might then signify both necessary existence and self- 
existence, that is, wnderived absolutely: though it might often 
signify no more than necessary existence, abstracting from the 
consideration of sel/-existence: which may best be judged of by 
observing what the word is opposed to. I meet not however with 
the word ayévvyros to denote particularly sed/existent: nor does 
it seem to have been in use so high as Philo’s time. For when 
Philo had a mind to express how the Adyos was necessarily exist- 
ing, but not self-ewistent, (so | understand him,) he had no way 
of doing it but by saying that he was not dyévyros in the highest 
sense as God is, nor yevyrds in the low sense as creatures are, 
but between both! If he had had the two words dyévyros and 
ayévyytos, he might much more easily have expressed the thought: 
as many of the Christian Fathers did after. I take the word 
ayévyntos to have been first brought in by the Christians, to 
distinguish the Father from the Son; that is, wnbeqotten from 
begotten. But when, or by what degrees it came into use, is not 
easy to determine. Hardly so early as Ignatius; or if it had, 
he would not have applied it to God the Son in any sense: 
wherefore it is highly improbable that dyévyynros should be the 
word in the place cited. But dyévyros was a common word, 
and very applicable; and the more likely to be applied by 
him to God the Son, whom he also styles, as the Word, didios ™, 
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; Qu vul. 


of like signification with ayévnros, and frequently joined with it 
in ancient writers". I have nothing further to add, but that 
the Arian interpolator well understood the force of ayévnros in 
that place of Ignatius; and therefore craftily enough altered 
the passage, applying it to the Father only; suitably to Arian 
principles, which allow not either ayévyyros or ayévntos to be 
applied to God the Son. 

I should take notice, that Theodoret lays it to the charge of 
Saturnilus, that he asserted our Saviour to be not only ayévyros, 
but also dyévvnros°, therein contradicting himself, since he owns him 
to have a Father. But it is difficult to know whether Theodoret 
drew this from Saturnilus’s own expressions, or only expressed 
what he took to be Saturnilus’s sense in his own words. If the 
former were certain, we should have a proof of dyévynzos being 
used about Ignatius’s time, though among heretics only: but 
that I leave to be considered. I incline to think, that even.when 
the Father was spoken of, the word was still dyévyros, but un- 
derstood sometimes in the highest sense, signifying sel/-ezxistence ; 
as we see in the Sibylline verses?. Athanasius’s observation 
may hold true, that the @v 76 ayévyrov did not signify the one 
unbegotten, but the one wnderived4, when applied to the Father ; 
carrying in it both necessary existence and self-existence: though 
it was often expressive of the former only, being understood in 
opposition to precarious existence, and nothing else: and so the 
Son might be included in the év 7d dyévnrov. I have made no 
account of any Latin translations of the Greek ayévnros, because 
nothing is more uncertain. The translator of Irenzeus is various, 
and often translates by innatus or ingenitus, where it is plain the 
word should be infectus. Tertullian sometimes translates the one 
word ayévnros, by two together, innatus et infectus ; which confirms 
me that the word was ayévyros, and that, for want of a proper 
word for underived, he chose to express it by two. Yet Ter- 
tullian has also the word innatus for unbegotten alone ; applying 
it to the Father in contradistinction to the Son. But I shall 
weary the reader. He that would see more of the use of 
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ayéyntos may consult the authors in the margin". The benefit 
of what hath been hinted will appear as I go on. 


A.D.145. Justin Martyr. 

I am next to shew, that Justin Martyr also taught the neces- 
sary existence of God the Son. His doctrine is, that the Son is 
6 dv, the J AM; a phrase expressing, according to Justin, and 
all other the best critics, proper emphatical existence; the same 
which we now call necessary existence. As to the proof of the 
fact, that Justin really styles God the Son 6 dv, and in his own 
proper Person, I have given it in my Defence®; and am now 
only to take off your exceptions to the evidence. You have very 
little of moment to reply; which is the reason, I suppose, that 
you appear so fretted all the way under this Query, and betray 
a very indecent warmth in your expressions. You have only your 
old pretence, (which is worth nothing,) that, according to Justin, 
Christ was Messenger, or Minister to the Father: and so he was 
according to me too, in my Defence, and now; and yet he is 
6 dv together with the Father; and he will be, maugre all the 
endeavours of passionate men to the contrary. 

I insisted further in my Defencet, that the very reason given 
why the Father is God, eds, (not 6 Ocds,) is because he is 
ayévytos, necessarily existing. 

Now since Justin every where expressly styles the Son Ocds, 
and says that he is Oeds, God, he must of consequence believe 
the Son to be necessarily existing. Here you are in a passion ; 
telling me, (p. 296,) that it “ is exactly as ridiculous as if a man 
“should argue that since, according to St. Paul, God’s being 
“ the Mather, of whom are all things, is declared to be the reason 
‘“‘of his being the one God; therefore if the Son be not the 
“ Father, he is not God at all.” But have a little patience, and 
you will see the clearer. Had St. Paul said, that the reason of 
the Father’s being God, is because he is the Father of whom, &c. 
it would be manifest, that, according to St. Paul, no one could be 
God that was not also the Father of whom, &c. But as St. Paul 
has said no such thing, the case is not parallel. Nor is the 
Father’s being the Father of whom, &c. the reason or foundation 
of his being the one God, but only a reason why he principally is 
styled the one God: so that you have yet said nothing to take 
off the force of my argument relating to Justin. You are ex- 

r Suiceri Thesaur. Petavius de Athanas. de Decr. 8. N. p. 207. 
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tremely angry at my construing dyévyros in Justin, eternal, un- 
created, immutable, not unbegotten, or self-existent ; and you say, 
(p- 292,) “ that I have not the least ground for i, from any 
“ancient writer whatsoever.” Who would not imagine you 
were perfectly acquainted with every ancient writer, to talk of 
them so familiarly? I have shewn you from many ancient writers, 
that dyévntos has been commonly applied to things begotten or 
proceeding ; where it could not signify wnbegotten. I would fur- 
ther hint to you, which perhaps may surprise you, that you can- 
not prove that ever Justin Martyr used the word dyévynros with 
double v, or that he knew of any such word. That he uses dyévyros 
is certain; sometimes meaning by it wnderived absolutely ° ; 
sometimes necessarily existing*. One thing I will presume to 
know, and to be certain of, that in the place by me cited, he used 
it in the sense of necessarily existing, and no other ; because it is 
opposed to precarious, perishable being; as I shewed in my De- 
fence: and this was the sense that the old philosophers most 
commonly used it in, whether speaking of the supreme Cause, 
or their incorruptible Deities, as opposed to the corruptible 
creation. 

You think ayévnre, (for so I read it,) in his second Apology’, 
must signify unbegolten. Far from it: it signifies no more than 
eternal, or however necessarily existing, in my sense of the word. 
His argument requires no more than this, that God should have 
none older than himself to have given a name to him; and 
because he had not, he had no name: wherefore also the Son 
(as Justin observes) being coewistent with him (ovvev) from ‘the 
first, and afterwards begotten, had no name, having none older 
than himself. Thus the connection of Justin’s sense is plain and 
clear; and his observation just and natural. O, but you say, 
“ Justin, in this very sentence, styles the Son yevvépmevos, in 
“ express opposition to dyévyyros.” But that I deny ; yervdpevos 
is opposed only to cvvay, his temporal generation to his eternal 
coexistence with the Father: for so I interpret that passage 
with the learned Dr. Grabe; so entirely void of all foundation 
is every one of your exceptions. 

To those already given I shall add one proof more of Justin’s 
professing the necessary existence of God the Son. It is from a 
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fragment only? ; but there appears no reason to suspect its being 
genuine. What I build my argument upon, is Justin’s styling 
the Adyos, life by nature; by which I understand necessarily 
existing life, no phrase being more commonly used to signify 
necessary existence than ice, or cata pio, by the ancients. 
This very phrase of life by nature, is so used by Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and others*. But what most of all confirms this sense, 
is Justin himself, or a venerable person whom he produces in 
his Dialogue with approbation, arguing against the necessary 
existence of the soul, upon this topic, that she has not /ife in her- 
self>, but her life is precarious, depending on the will of another. 
Now, in this fragment, Justin asserts, that the Adyos is life by 
nature, and enlivening whatever is joined thereto: the very 
description which the Platonists¢ give of the r6 @eiov, the divine 
Being, which emphatically exists. I might add further proofs, 
from Justin, of the Son’s necessary existence; the same that 
Bishop Bull has produced out of him for the consubstantiality ; 
for whatever proves one, proves both. But these are sufficient, 
and I may have occasion to hint more of this matter, when I 
come to answer the objection made from the temporal genera- 
tion. 
A.D. 177. ATHENAGORAS. 


Athenagoras, the next in order, will be a powerful advocate 
for the necessary existence of God the Son. He declares him to 
be ov yevduevos4, not made; the very same phrase whereby he 
expresses the necessary existence of God the Father®; and which 
comes to the same as 6 Op, pice: dv, det dv, all words, or phrases, 
expressing in Athenagoras necessary eaistence. 

It is ridiculous of you to plead, in opposition to me, (p. 296,) 
that Athenagoras calls the Son yévvnya in the very same sentence. 
It is the thing that we contend for, that he may be yévynua, and 
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yet necessarily existing; nay, that he is so, because he is yévyquat, 
properly so called; every Son being of the same nature with his 
Father. And why might not Athenagoras think the Son neces- 
sarily existing, and begotten also? No philosopher nor Catholic 
Christian ever imagined it at all inconsistent, for the same thing 
to be both yevvépevov and dayévntov, as may appear, in a good 
measure, from the testimonies I have given above. 

I have something further to plead from Athenagoras. He 
intimates, that God could never be without the Adyos*, any 
more than without reason or wisdom; which is declaring his 
existence as necessary as the Father’s existence is. See this 
argument of the ancients explained and vindicated in my 
Sermons): besides that Bishop Bull has so fully defended 
Athenagoras in particular, from the senseless charge of his 
supposing the Son to be no more than an attribute before his 
generation, that an ingenuous man should be ashamed to revive 
it, till he can make some tolerable answer to what the Bishop 
has said. But I have mentioned this matter once before. 

You object, that Athenagoras speaks emphatically of the 
unoriginate underived eternity of the Father, as the one unbegotten 
and dernal God, and again, that the unxbegotten God is alone 
eternal. Had this been really said by him, yet nobody that 
knows Athenagoras could ever suspect that he had intended any 
opposition to the eternity of God the Son, included in hims and 
therefore it were of no great moment to dispute this point with 
you. But in regard to ¢ruth, I think myself obliged to observe, 
that no proof can be given of Athenagoras’s ever using the word 
ayévyntos, but ayévytos. It is under the conception of necessary 
existence, not as unbegotten, that he proposes the Father as the 
true God, in opposition to all the perishing and feeble deities of 
the Pagans: and while he does this, he still bears in, mind that 
this Father has a Son of the same nature with himself; and 
forgets not to mention him in his proper place: particularly in 
those very pages (37, 122.) from whence you quote the two 
passages of the wnbegotten Father, (as you call him,) he takes 
care to bring in the mention of the Son, as included in him, and 
one God with him. It is very strange, that an ancient writer 
cannot be allowed to speak of the Father, in the first place, as 
the one God, (which all the churches in Christendom have ever 


f Vid. Dionys. Rom. ap. Athan. dy, eiyev adrds ev éavta Tov Adyov ai- 
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done, and still do in their ereeds,) but presently he must be 
charged with excluding God the Son: as if reserving him a while 
in mind, and forbearing to make mention of him till it be a 
proper time and place, were the same thing with excluding him 
from the one true Godhead. Upon a view of the places! where 


te 






Athenagoras uses the word dyévyros, it is plain to me, from what 


I find it opposed to, that he means no more than od yevdyevos, or 
dice. dv, necessary existence by it, in opposition to the Pagan 
perishing deities. 
A.D. 187. Irenaus. ‘ 

frenzeus will be found to teach the necessary existence of God 
the Son many ways, with great variety of expression ; sometimes 
declaring him to be ipse Deus‘, God himself; sometimes the self! 
of the Father, Creator™ often; which, with Irenzeus, is always 
a certain argument of immutable existence®, and a mark of dis- 
tinction between what is necessarily existing, and what not: inti- 
mating also, that whatsoever is a creature could never create®. 
I have shewn also, above, that Irenzus asserts the Son not to 
be another God, but the same God with the Father ; from whence 
it must follow, that he is also necessarily existing as well as the 
Father. He further supposes him God, in respect of his sub- 
stance?, and coexisting4 always with the Father. By these and 
other the like characters, too long and too many to be here 
cited at length, does this very early and judicious Father proclaim 
the necessary existence of God the Son. I shall over and above 
produce two passages; one where Irenzeus styles the Son infectus, 
and another where the Father and his Word are so described, as 
plainly to shew that they are one necessary existing Being. The 
first runs thus"; * ‘Thou art not, O man, necessarily existing, 
“ neither didst thou always coexist with God as his own Word.” 
I make ng doubt of infectus being the rendering of dyévyros, a 
word often used by Irenzeus; but whether he ever has dyévvyros, 
unbegotten, | am not positive: it does not appear to me that he 


has’. Now as to the sense of the place, it is certainly the most 
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m Tbid. p. 44, 79, 190, 219, 307, Ss The reader may turn to the pages 


15. here marked, if he be disposed to exa- 
n [hid. p. 169, 183, 240. mine. N,. B. I make no account of 
9 Ibid. p. 288. the present readings. 
P Generationem ejus que est ex Iren. p. 2, 5, 11, 53> 54, 59, 675 
Virgine, et substantiam quoniam Deus. 100, 101, 103, 153, 183, 284, 285, 
Tren. p. 217. 348. Bened. ed. 
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natural to refer each branch of the sentence to the same Word 
of God. That is to say, Neither art thow unmade, as the Word 
is, nor didst thow always coexist with God, as he, the same Word, 
has. But because it is barely possible for the words to admit of 
another construction, I shall not contend about it. One thing 
however is certain, that the eternal coexistence of God the Word 
is here plainly taught; which, among all sober reasoners, will 
imply his necessary ewistence, as well as eternity. 

The other place of Irenzeus runs thus: 

«* But in him who is God over all, for as much as he is all 
‘“« Mind and all Word, (as we have said,) and having nothing 
“ sooner or later, or any thing of diversity in himself, but all 
“ equal and alike, and ever continuing one; there can be no such 
‘ order of emission,” (as the Gnostics pretend t.) 

To this may be added another such passage : 

“ For the Father of all is not a kind of compound substance 
“‘ (animal) of any thing besides mind, as we have shewn. But 
“ the Father is Mind, and Mind the Father. Wherefore it is 
“necessary that the Word, which is of him, or rather the 
“ Mind itself, since it is Word, should be perfect and impassible, 
“and the emissions therefrom being of the same substance with 
“him, should be perfect and impassible, and always continue 
“ like to him that emitted them”.” 

These two passages will not be perfectly understood by any 
that are not in some measure acquainted with the Gnostic 
principles. Among other conceits of theirs, this was one, that 
the Word was remote from the Father in nature and perfections, 
and liable to ignorance and passion : which absurd tenet Irenzeus 
here confutes, by teaching that the Mind is Word, and the 
Word Mind, both of the same substance and perfections. It is 


€ In eo autem qui sit super omnes 
Deus, totus Nus et totus Logos cum 
sit, quemadmodum prediximus, et 
nec aliud antiquius, nec posterius, aut 
aliud alterius habente in se, sed toto 
zquali et simili et uno perseverante, 
jam non talis hujus ordinationis sequi- 
tur emissio. Iren. p. 131, 132. 

" Non enim ut compositum animal 
quiddam est omnium Pater preter 
Nun, quemadmodum  pre-ostendi- 
mus: sed Nus Pater, et Pater Nus. 
Necesse est itaque et eum qui ex eo 
est Logos, imo magis autem ipsum 
Nun, cum sit Logos, perfectum et im- 
passibilem esse, et eas que ex eo sunt 


emissiones, ejusdem substantie cum 
sint, cujus et ipse, perfectas et im- 
passibiles et semper similes cum eo 
perseverare qui eas emisit. Ibid. p. 
139. 

Compare 

Qui generationem prolativi homi- 
num Verbi transferunt in Dei eternum 
Verbum, et prolationis initium dantes 
et aes quemadmodum et suo 
Verbo. Et in quo distabit Dei Ver- 
bum, imo magis ipse Deus, cum sit 
Verbum, a Verbo hominum, si eandem 
habuerit ordinationem et emissionem 
generationis? Ibid. p. 132. 
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plain, that by Word, in those passages, is not meant any 
attribute of the Father, but the Person of the Son, by what 
follows in p.132, where he speaks of the eternal Word under that 
notion, and still continues the same thought of God himself 
being Word, or Logos, as before. The Word therefore is perfect, 
is impassible, is necessarily existing, as the Father is, according 
to Irenzeus*, 
A.D. 192. CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 

Clemens is another unexceptionable evidence for the same 
doctrine. He styles the Son dvtws Ocds¥, really God: a phrase 
which he often applies with particular emphasis to God the 
Father, as being the one true God, in opposition to pretended 
deities. I omit here, what I have before abundantly shewn, 
that the Father and Son together are the one God, according to 
Clemens: I pass over also Clemens’s doctrine of Christ being 
Creator, Almighty, adorable, &c. from whence, by certain con- 
sequence, it may be proved, that his substance is truly divine and 
necessarily existing. I shall here insist only on such passages, as 
more expressly and directly signify his necessary eaistence; among 
which this is one : 

‘“‘ But this must of necessity be took notice of, that we ought 
“ not to think any thing wise dy nature, but the ro Ociov, the 
“* divine Being ; wherefore also it is Wisdom, God’s Power, that 
“ teaches truth: and from thence the perfection of knowledge is 
‘‘ received?.” Here Wisdom is plainly included in the 16 Oeiov, 
the divine Being, said to be wise by nature, that is, necessarily 
wise. All that know Clemens’s style will allow, that by Wisdom 
is meant the Son of God, the teacher of truth, as Clemens himself 
explains it in the following page; and a few pages after, he 
gives him the titles of copia, Wisdom, and dvvaus Ocod, Power of 
God¢, as here. Wherefore God the Son is dice: codds, and also 
76 ©ciov, which fully express necessary earstence. Another pas- 
sage of Clemens, proving the same thing, is as follows: “ We 
“ are not as the Lord, and if we would, we cannot: for no 
“ disciple is above his Lord. It is enough, if we be made such 
“as the Master; not in essence, for it is impossible for that 


x Vid. Massuet. Dissert. Prev. p. ddvapyis Gcod, 7 didaéaca thy ddnOevav" 


128. Kavrav0d mov eiAnmwrat 7 Tedelwots THS 
y Clemens Alex. p. 86. yrooews. Clem. p. 452. 
% Ibid. p. 45,55, 60, 61, 81, 92, 150. b A’ of kaBopara ra Kar ddnOevav 
®’Exeivo O€ e& avdykns mapaonperw- Kada kal dixaa. Ibid. p. 453. 
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“ which is by adoption (or appointment) to be equal in essence 
«“ (or existence) to what is by nature: only we may be made eternal, 
“ and may be admitted to the contemplation of things that are, 
“ and may have the title of sons, and may see the Father in what 
“‘ belongs to him¢.” 

In these words it is clearly intimated, that our Lord is xa7’ 
ovolay, essentially, and dice, by nature, cernal, and knowing, and 
Son of God: which are the known ways by which the ancients 
express necessary existence. Dice as opposed to Gécer is a familiar 
and very common expression for what is naturally and necessarily, 
in opposition to voluntary appointment or designation®. 

Clemens has another celebrated passage, worth the reciting : 

‘The Son of God never comes down from his watch-tower, is 
“never divided, never parted asunder, and never passes from 
“place to place; but is always every where, and yet contained 
‘‘no where: all mind, all light, all the Father’s eye, sees all 
“ things, hears all things, and knows all things.” 

Here we find the principal essential attributes of God (immu- 
tability, immensity, omnipresence, and omniscience) ascribed to 
God the Son. And what can all this mean less than necessary 
existence 2? Compare with it what I had just before cited from 
Irenzeus; who in like manner describes God as being all mind, 
all word, &e. And it is observable, that this was a way of 
speaking never applied to any but the eternal and necessary 
existing God. It is so applied by Clemens himself in another 
place?. The manner of speaking was indeed first borrowed from 
the philosophers», who applied it to none but the divine nature 


4d OvK eopev be as 6 Kupios, ered?) 
Bovddpeba pev, ob Surdueba dé. ovdeis 
yap pabntis bmep Tov didaoxahor" 
dpketov de eav yevapeBa as 6 duda- 
rKahos" ov Kar ovoiay" advvarov ap 
ioov eivat mpos THY Umapew, 70 Gece 
T@ pucer’ To S€ didious yeyovevat, kal 
THY TOV ovT@V Gewpiay éyvoxévat, kal 
viovs mpoanyopever Oat, kal Tov TaTépa 
amo Tov oikeiwy Kabopav pdvov. Ibid. 

p- 469. 

© Xdpiti, kat ov pioer tis viobecias 
néiopevovs. Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun. 
hb. i. P- 17, 126. 

Einav mp@rov TO oikeiov, mpos Tov 
marépa pov, omrep iy kara _piow cir 
émayayov kal marépa tyav, Orep fv 
kata Oéow. Cyril. Hierosol. p. 116. 
ed. Benedict. Vid. et p. 46,114,117, 


138, 149, 157, 152, 153, 158. 

Athan. Orat. 2. p. 442, 527. Eu- 
stath. apud Theod. Dial. 1. The Arian 
doctrine was, Ov dice: vids tis eoriv 
tov Geov. Alexand. Epist. apud Theod. 
E. H. lib. i. ¢. 4. 

f Ov yap eSiorarai MOTE THs avTou 
Teplanns 6 vids TOV Qeov" ov  BEpeco- 
HEVOS, ovK dirorepy6pevos, ov peta- 
Baivoy €k Témou eis Téov, mavry de 
av mayTore, kai pndapy TMEpLeXOpevos, 
OAos vos, éhos pas, Tarpa@os dhos 
dpOarpos, TavTa Op@v, TdvTa akovwr, 
eidas mayra, &e. Clem. p. 831. 

g “OXos a akon kai 6Aos opbarpds, i iva 
tis TovToLs xpnontat Tois dvdpact, 6 
Geds. Ibid. p. 853. 

h Xenophanes, some hundred years 
before Christ, seems to have been the 
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as such: and they are herein followed by many! of the Fathers, 
before or after Clemens. 

I shall just point out one place more of Clemens, taken notice 
of by M. Lequien, the learned editor of Damaseenk. The words 
are, “ Let us hasten to salvation, to (baptismal) regeneration, to 
‘‘ be united together many of us, in one love after (the example 
‘© of) the unity of the one singular essence!.” 

The words are supposed to be an allusion to John xvii. 21, 
22, 23, where Christian unity is described by our Lord, as re- 
sembling, in some measure, the union of father and son. ‘This 
construction of that place in Clemens is extremely plausible : 
but that the words are strictly capable of no other, I will not 
pretend; let the reader make his judgment of it. Having 
traced the doctrine of the Son’s necessary existence down to Cle- 
mens, I need not go lower, where the case is still plainer. As 
to Tertullian, you allow, that he supposes the Son to be a self- 
existent part of God’s substance: which is throwing his sense into 
invidious terms to disparage it; but is, in the main, confessing 
the thing, that the Son is by him supposed necessarily existing, 
and but one Person of the Trinity; which Tertullian might not 
perhaps express in the best manner, though his meaning is right 
and good. I might produce vouchers for the same doctrine, 
as many Fathers™ as have pleaded that God the Father could 
never have been. without the Word, any more than without 
thought, power, truth, life, or the like: and those I have reckoned 
up in another place", whither I refer the reader. 

I shall content myself with particularly mentioning one more 
only, and that is 

A.D. 249. ORIGEN. 


I shall begin with the famous passage in his treatise against 
Celsus, where he expressly styles the Son dyévyros, unmade, 


Clem. Alex. p. 72. 
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Compare p. 146. 


first that used it. Vid. Diog. Laert. 
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Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 7. Sext. 
Empiric. contra Phys. i. sect. 144. 

i Treneeus, p. 130, 131, 15%, 240. 
Novatian c. 6. Lactantius de Opif. ec. 
2. Cyrill. Hieros. p. gt. ed. Bened. 
Zeno Veron. in Psal. p. 139. Hiero- 
nym. in Psal. 93. p. 371. 

k Damasc. Op. vol. i. p. 132. 
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m Hippolytus contr. Noét. c. 10. 
Dionys. Roman. apud Athanas. 232. 
Dionys. Alex. apud Athan. 230, 253, 
257. Alexand. apud Theod. lib. i. c. 
4. Add to these Methodius (ap. Phot. 
p. 960.) and Theognostus, (ap. Athan. 
p. 230.) declaring the Son to be 
eternal and uncreated, that is, neces- 
sarily existing. 

» P. 149, 150 of this volume. 
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that is, as I understand, necessarily existing. The whole sentence 
runs thus° : 

“ Our Saviour and Lord, the Word of God, setting forth how 
great a thing it is to know the Father, that he is compre- 
‘«‘hended and known principally, and, according to his dignity, 
“ by himself (the Son) alone, and in the second place by those 
‘‘ who have their minds enlightened by the very Word of God, 
“says, ‘No one knoweth the Son, but the Father, neither the 
“ Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son shall 
“reveal him.’ For no one can be able worthily to know him 
“ that was unmade, and begotten before all created nature, as 
“the Father who begat him: neither can any one (know) the 
‘“‘ Father, as (he is known by) his living Word, his Wisdom, and 
“ Truth.” T need say nothing here in defence of my way of 
rendering maons yevntijs pioews apwrdrokos, having sufficiently 
vindicated it in another placePp. The stress of my argument for 
the Son’s necessary existence lies in the word ayévyrov, which you 
are very sensible of, and therefore endeavour all possible ways, 
though in vain, to elude it. 

You say, (p. 295,) that “the place is evidently corrupt.” I 
suppose, because it is evidently against you. But where are your 
manuscripts? Or by what authority do you pretend to pronounce 
any place corrupt, without the least shadow of a reason? You 
plead the term zpwréroxos. But that, if rightly understood, 
confirms the reading rather than otherwise: for if the Son was 
begotten before all created nature, he must be wnereateds9. And 
I doubt not but Origen chose mdons yevytijs dicews, instead of 
mdons ktlcews, on purpose to make it answer the better to 
ayévntos going before, and to preserve the elegance of the sen- 
tence. You urge yévvycas airdv, as if the same thing could not 
be said to be dyévyros, and yet begotten: which all the philosophers 
had admitted, and nothing more frequent (as the testimonies 
produced above shew) than the application of both to the same 
person or thing: not to mention, that if Christ was a Son, in the 


© Ore yap Tov dyémrov, kat mdons 


yerntns puoews MParoroKoy, kar * d€iav 
<idéva TLS Sivarat, & os 6 yevvwas auroy 
Tarnp, obre Tov marépa as é eu uxos 
Adyos Kal codia avrov, Kai adnOea. 
Origen. contr. Cels. lib. vi. p. 287. 

P P.57 of this volume. See also 
Le Moyne, Not. et Observ. p. 447. 
Wall’s Defence, p. 37. 

4 Dionysius, &f the same age, thus 


reasons very remarkably upon the 
phrase ™patdroxos, &e. 

Tloinua 6 ‘TpordsroKos maons KTicews, 
6 éx yaorpos po éwopdpov yevunbeis, 
6 eimay as copia, mpo d€ mavrav Bou- 
vay yevya pe; Kal mohXaxov de Tav 
deiov Royicv yeyerrno Oat, adn’ ou yer 
yovevat Tov vidv Aeydpevov evpor Tis 
dv. Dionys. Rom. apud Athanas. 
p. 232. 
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strict and proper sense, (as all the Fathers have taught,) he 
must have been wamade, or necessarily existing. Your last pre- 
tence is from Gelenius, the editor, rendering it ab eterno 
genitus: which is descending low indeed. You might have 
urged the authority of Dr. Clarke, if you had pleased, which 
would have signified to me as much as Gelenius’s. To imagine 
that dyévnrov stands for deryévynrov is making any thing stand 
for any thing: what man that knows Greek would use devyévyyros 
for aevyevijs, which is the proper word in such a case? To read 
yevyntov, as you pretend, is still worse, being flat, and scarce 
sense: besides that Origen, intending here to say the highest 
things that could be said of the Son, would never use any such 
expression in this place. 

Mr. Whiston", I think, has two or three little exceptions, 
more than you have mentioned. He appeals to Origen’s known 
“doctrine and language elsewhere.” But neither has this 
pretence any weight or force in it. Origen’s doctrine can no 
way be better known than from this very treatise; which is 
every where conformable with what he has here said’. And I 
have produced some evidence of it above. There is another 
place, in this very treatise, where Origen teaches the same doc- 
trine implicitly, while he clearly distinguishes and exempts the 
Son a0 mavtos yevnrod', from all created being: which comes to 
the same thing as the styling him dyévnros. 

Mr. Whiston has one plea more from the sence of Origen’s 
Athanasian vindicators. But this is very slight, unless all that 
was ever anciently pleaded for Origen were still extant ; whereas, 
we have very little, in comparison, remaining. But if Origen’s 
friends were silent on this head, it may be, his adversaries may 
have supplied the defect. Among the heads of the accusation 
drawn up against him, this was one, guod dixerit filium mnatum, 
that he asserted the Son to be unbegotten*. It is no improbable 
conjecture of the learned Huetius*, that they had respect to this 
very passage; maliciously and captiously construing dyévyror, 
unbegotten, instead of wnmade. But enough of this matter. It 
appears from what hath been said, that there is no reason at all 
for imagining the place corrupt. You have no manuscript, no 


¥ Whiston’s Reply to Lord Not- Adyov, és ears kai copia (aoa, Kai vids 
tingham, p. 15. Gcod, TG eri rac eG. Orig. contr. 
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various lection, no plea from the context, none from Origen’s doc- 
trine in other places, (however not in this treatise,) no argument 
of any kind, but what is mere trifling: nor have you been able 
to invent any correction or emendation, but what either is not 
Greek, or makes the sentence flat, and even silly in comparison : 
so unfortunate and unadvised a thing is it, to play the cretic in a 
wrong place. 

Origen, as we have seen, has styled the Son dyévyros, unmade, 
or uncreated, (for that is his own interpretationy of the word 
ayevntos:) and it is no objection to this, that other Fathers 
have been sparing of applying that title to Christ. The reason 
is, because the word dyévnros was ambiguous, and was not ap- 
plicable to Christ in every sense of it. For the like reason it 
is, that yevyntos is also very rarely applied to Christ: which 
though it might be applicable in one sense”, yet being more 
generally used in another, and too low a sense, was therefore 
avoided. It is once applied to Christ by the Antiochian Fathers 
directly, and again obliquely: though a doubt may be made 
whether it should be yevynrds or yevvnrds. And Origen (I do not 
remember any other of the Ante-Nicenes) is charged by Epipha- 
nius* with so applying it: which Epiphanius, as the humour 
then ran, very partially wrests to an ill sense, though he would ~ 
have interpreted the same word more candidly in any one but 
Origen, as he there declares. So much had the Eustathian 
party prevailed in their unreasonable clamours against Origen, 
notwithstanding the endeavours of the wisest, and coolest, and 
best men of the Church, and even Jerome amongst them for a 
considerable time. However, though the phrase of yevnros @cds 
might bear a good sense, (and I doubt not was so intended by 
Origen,) yet 1 commend not his discretion in the use of it; since 
it might also bear an i// one, and had been a phrase applied by 
the Platonists to their inferior gods, or to the world. 1t might 
be on account of some of these uncautious sallies of Origen, that 
he was forced to purge himself to Pope Fabian, in a letter to 
him: after which, as in his treatise particularly against Celsus, 
he was more cautious, and kept closer to the language of the 


Y’Ayevnrot ovoat, Kal pn vTd Oeov 
kricbeiom. Orig. contr. Cels. p. 187. 

z Tevnros sometimes denotes only 
a thing’s proceeding from another, 
whether eternally or temporally, whe- 
ther by generation or creation. 
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@ Epiphan. Heres. Origenist. c. vii. 
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Church. To proceed: I might produce other very,clear proofs 
of Origen’s faith in the necessary existence of God the Son, from 
the attributes of immutability’, omnipresence’, impassibility", &e. 
which he ascribes to him, as well as from other topics®. But [ 
refer the reader to Bishop Bull’s accurate account of him and 
his sentiments, and now hasten to what is most material, to 
take off your famous, and almost only objection drawn from 
what the Fathers have said about Christ’s generation being by 
the will of the Father. 

3. [ am here to inquire, in what sense, and by whom, necessary 
generation or emanation was taught; and to account for the 
Son’s being said to be generated by the will of the Father. 

Here, in the first place, we are carefully to distinguish between 
those who asserted a temporal generation only, and those who 
asserted an eternal generation. As to the former, it may be 
allowed, that they supposed the generation to be by the zl of 
the Father, even in your sense of wi//: and all you now have to 
do, is to prove, if you are able, that those writers believed 
no real or substantial existence of the Son, antecedent to that 
generation. 

As to the latter, who held eternal generation, your business will 
be to shew, that they believed it to be an act of the will in 
your sense of wi/l, if possible to be done: or, without this, you 
do nothing. It were sufficient to men of sense, and to scholars, 
to have pointed out a way of solving all that you have, or ever can 
advance upon this head: but because some readers will want to 
see some things more particularly cleared, I shall be at the pains 
of tracing this matter down quite through the Fathers; shewing 
you your mistakes all the way. You will not expect I should 
take any notice of the Apostolical Constitutions, so often and so 
unanswerably proved! to be a patched, spurious, and interpolated 
work. Nor shall I have any thing to do with Ignatius’s inter- 
polated epistles, till you have confuted Bishop Pearson and 
Daillé. I refer you to a learned foreigner’, in the margin, for 


b Origen. contr. Cels. p. 169, 170. 

¢ Ibid. p. 63, 164, 209, 325. 

4 [bid. p. 77, 170. 
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f See Ittigius de Pseudepigraphis 
Apostolorum, p. 190. Mr.'Turner on 
the Apost. Constitutions. Dr. Smal- 
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Athanasio decurtatas, inauditum et 
incredibile Wilhelmi Whistoni, novi 
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the sense of wise and judicious men in relation to Mr. Whiston’s 
wild attempt to substitute the Jarger instead of the smaller 
epistles. I proceed then to the genuine Ignatius, in the smaller 
epistles. I allowed in my Defence, that Ignatius supposes the 
Son to be a Son by the will of the Father; and I shewed in 
how many senses it might be taken, without at all favouring 
your principles. You imagine I was greatly puzzled; which I 
take to be an argument only of your small acquaintance with 
those matters. You pretend that three of the senses have 
no distinct sense. But are you to sit down in your study, and 
make reports of the ancients out of your own head, without 
looking into them, to see in what sense they used their phrases ? 
I was not inquiring what you or I should now express by the 
word will, but what ideas the ancients had sometimes fixed ‘to 
the word: for by that rule we must go in judging of the ancients. 
What think you of those that gave the name of Wil, or the 
| Father’s Will, to the Person of the Soni? They had a meaning, 
though not such a meaning as you or I now understand the 
word wi// in. They must therefore be interpreted by the ideas 
which they, and not we, affixed to the phrase, or name. And 
what think you of others who used the phrases of omnipotent, 
or all-containing Will, (as we have seen above,) had not they 


Arianorum in Anglia Promachi, para- 
doxon est, singulari nuper scripto 
proditum magis quam demonstratum. 
Fubricit Bibl. Gr. lib. v. cap. 1. p. 40. 

The same learned writer has also 
very lately given his judgment of Mr. 
Whiston’s attempt about the Consti- 
tutions. 

Quam parum feliciter hoc ei suc- 
cesserit, evidenter exposuerunt Rob. 
Turnerus, Richardus Smalbroke, Jo. 
Ernestus Grabe: consulendus etiam 
Simon Ockley. Licet vero Whistonus 
identidem tueri sententiam suam co- 
natus est repetitis scriptis adversus 
Grabium, adversus Petrum Allixium, 
adversus Turnerum, vix quemquam 
tamen antiquitatis ecclesiastice peri- 
tum confido esse futurum, cui illius 
argumenta petita longius, et conjec- 
ture leves, rem tantam persuadere 


poterunt. Fabr. Bibi. Gr. vol. xi. 
p- It. 
h Vol. i. p. 349. 


i ’AyaOod matpds ayabdy BovdAnua. 
Clem. Alex. p. 309. 

G€Anpa tavroxparopikdv, Sovereign 
Will, p. 647. 


Ipse erat Voluntas et Potestas Pa- 
tris. Tertull. de Orat. cap. 4. 

GeAnpa tod watpds éorw ‘Incods 
Xpiorés. Hippol. contr. Noét. cap. xiil. 
p-15. 
Charitatem ex charitate progenitam. 

Voluntas ex mente procedens 
Orig. repi dpyov. Pamph. Apol. p.235. 

Tv Tov matrpds BovAnow. Constant. 
apud Gelas. part. 3. 

BovAz) Kal O€Anya Tov marpds. Atha- 
nas. p. 613. | 

Sicut Sapientia, et Verbum, et Vir- 
tus Dei, et Veritas, et Resurrectio, et 
Via dicitur, ita etiam Voluntas. Hie- 
ronym. Com. in Eph. i. p. 323. 

Quidam ne Fihum consilii vel vo- 
luntatis Dei dicerent unigenitum Ver- 
bum, ipsum Consilium, seu Volun- 
tatem Patris idem Verbum esse dix- 
erunt. Sed melius, quantum existimo 
dicitur Consilium de Consilio et Vo- 
luntas de Voluntate ; sicut substantia 
de substantia, Sapientia de Sapien- 
tia. Augustin. Trin. lib. xv. cap. 38. 
p- 994. Vid. Petav. Dogmat. vol. i. 
p- 229. Coteler. Not. in Recogn. 
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some different idea of wi// from that which you have? And must 
not they be interpreted accordingly? You are very angry at 
those that have presumed (without your leave) to say the “ Will 
“of God is God himself,” (p. 259.) And yet, whether the 
saying be right or wrong, when you would interpret the doctrine 
of such as made that their maxim, you must take their words 
as they meant them, and according to their ideas, and not your 
own. For aught I see, they spake more properly than you do 
in so often mentioning acts of the will. Does any thing act but 
an agent; and is the will an agent? How absurdly do you 
speak! Not that I should blame you for using a common 
phrase: only do not be so very severe and smart upon others; 
who knew how to speak as properly, or perhaps more properly 
than you*, It seems to be owing only to narrowness of mind, 
and want of larger views, that you would confine all writers to 
your particular modes of speaking. The word will has been 
used by some of the ancients to signify any natural powers of 
God!. W¢/, in the sense of approbation or acquiescence, is very 
common with ancient writers: nor was it thought absurd to say, 
that God had willed thus or thus, from all eternity, and could 
not will otherwise. Whether there be any thing very edifying 
in these notions or not, is not the question. But when we are 
searching into the sentiments of the ancients, we must carefully 
observe in what sense they understood the terms they made use 
of: otherwise we shall be apt to make very gross mistakes in 
our reports of them. To return to Ignatius. To cut off dispute, 
I admitted that Ignatius might understand by generation, a 
voluntary antemundane generation, or manifestation, with several 
other Fathers. In answer to which, you tell me, that I should 
‘“‘ have proved that he had somewhere or other spoken of another 
“ higher generation, otherwise I have given up the question.” 
What question? the question of the eternal or necessary ex- 
istence of the Logos? Nothing like it. I admitted that many of 
the Fathers speak of no higher a generation than that ante- 
mundane one: but still I insist upon it, that those very Fathers 
acknowledged the existence of a real and living Word, a Word 


k See Petavius’s Dogmata Theol. est Voluntas. Mar. Victorin. adv. 
vol. i. lib. 1. cap. 8. :p. 61, &e. lib. 5. Arium, lib. i. p. 199. Basil. ed. Vid. 
cap. 4. p. 211. cap. 12. p. 239. Petavii Dogm. vol. i. p. 229. 

Where may be seen what Fathers Tavroy yap wyodpac ppdvnow kat 
said the Will of God was God himself, Botdnow eiva. Athan. Orat. cap. lxv. 
and what they meant by it. p- 613. 
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of God, eternally related to the Father, whose Word he is: 
which relation to the Father as his Head, is all that any writers 
ever meant by eernal filiation. They therefore acknowledged 
the same thing, but under another name: there was no difference 
in doctrine, but in the expression, and the manner of wording it ; 
as I observed in my Defence™. Ignatius, of whom we are now 
speaking, owns an efernal Logos, and his necessary eaistence ; as 1 
have already proved: which is sufficient to my purpose, unless 
you can shew that he meant an atiribute only, by the Logos. 

I go on to Justin Martyr; who, as I before allowed, speaks 
of no generation higher than that voluntary ante-mundane 
generation, otherwise called manifestation: and I shewed both 
from Justin and Methodius, that a manifestation might be called 
a generation®. To the same purpose I quoted Hippolytus®; 
who plainly makes a manifestation to be the Son’s generation ; 
as do also several othersP. Now certainly there is nothing 
amiss in supposing God the Son to have been manifested, in the — 
proper season, by the wzl/ of the Father. I allow then that the 
Logos became a Son (according to Justin) by voluntary appoint- 
ment: but I do not allow that he became God. The latter is 
what you are enceavouring to prove out of Justin. The passage 
which you insist principally upon is this, which I have explained 
in my Defence4, and elsewhere’. “ Who, according to his (the 
“ Father’s) will, is both God, being his Son, and an angel also, 
“as ministering to his wills.” Upon which I observed that 
Christ is not here said to be God by the will of the Father; 
though if it were, i¢ might bear a good sense. For supposing that 
to be the case, Justin may mean no more than that the Son 


Qu. vin. 


m Vol. i. p. 366, &c. 

0 Tére yeveowy adrod héyav yiverOat 
tois avOparos, eEdrov 7) yvaots adrov 
ewedre yiverda. Just. Mart. Dial. 
p. 270. 

IIpodvra #5n mpd Trav ai@vey év Trois 
ovpavois, _BovdnOnv kal TO Koop ‘yev- 
vaca, 6 dn éort mpdaber dyvoovpevor 
yopioa. Method. apud Phot. Cod. 
237: D- g6o. 

© “Ov Adyov Exav ev EavT@, ddpardy 
Te dvta, TO KTiCopeva KdoU@ dpatov 
motel, Tporepav Paviv pPbeyy dpevos, kai 
pas €k patos yevvar. Davie, contr. 
Noét. cap. 10. 

P Cujus ex ore prodivit unigenitus 
Filius, cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus ; 
exinde visibilis effectus quia humanum 
genus visitaturus erat. Zen. Veronens. 
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Creata est ergo Sapientia, imo ge- 
nita ; non sibi que semper erat, sed 
his que ab ea fieri oportebat. Pseud- 
Ambros. de Fid. cap. 2. p. 349. 

Deus Filium non doloribus parturit 
sed virtutibus esse manifestat: nec 
preter se facit quod ex se est; sed 
generat, dum quod in se est aperit, et 
revelat. De Patre processit Filius, non 
recessit: nec successurus Patri pro- 
divit ex Patre, sed prodivit mansurus 
semper in Patre. Petr. Chrysol. Serm. 
lvii. p. 51. 

9 Vol. i. p. 350. 

r Page 254 of this volume. 

S Toy kara Bovdjy tiv ékeivov Kai 
Ocdv dvra, vidy avrod, Kal dyyedov €k 
Tov Umnpeteiy TH yvopuy avrov. Dial. 
P+ 379. 
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acted and appeared as God, with consent of the Father, who. 
appointed him so to appear and act, being every way qualified 
for so doing, as being Son of God, and so really God. This sense 
the words may reasonably bear, were it certain that Justin 
applied the words xara BovAjyv to the first part of the sentence 
©cov dvra. Or if this be not admitted, xara BovdAjy may mean 
no more than that the Son is God, and in perfect harmony with 
the Father; not an Anti-God, not set up in opposition to him : 
according to what Justin says elsewhere ; dpi0u@—é€repos, GAA 
ov yvoun*t, adding, that he never did any thing but what was 
perfectly agreeable to the will of the Father. Neither of these 
senses is any thing so improbable as yours, that the Son “ was 
“God by voluntary appointment:” which none of the other 
Fathers ever said or thought; nor has Justin any thing else- 
where to countenance such a notion. But besides what I have 
here pleaded, I further urged that the words did not necessarily 
require the application of xara BovAjv to both the parts of the 
sentence singly: but I understood them thus; that it was the 
Father’s good pleasure that he who before was God, as being his 
Son, should now be G'od and Angel both, by the addition of the 
office. That he was one, was necessary; but that he should be 
both in one, this was a matter of voluntary appointment. In 
like manner it may be said to be by the Father’s good pleasure 
that he is Oeds and dvOpwzos together, or OedvOpwros. I do not 
yet see any thing, either in Justin’s words or in your comments 
upon them, that should move me to recede from this construction: 
however, I leave it to the learned:to judge whether there be any 
thing harsh or unnatural in it. 

You charge me, (p. 264,) with “ self-contradiction,” for saying 
in a note", that though the Son was God as being a Son, and a 
Son xara Bovdjv, yet he was not God cara Bovdnv. You should 
have let the reader see what I had offered in the same place”, 
te clear up and take off the pretended contradiction. Let us 
consider whether a few words may not set all right : he proceeded — 
Srom (was not created by) the Father; therefore he is God. 
The procession makes him a Son, and is voluntary; but at the 
same time shews him to have been always God. For since he | 
was not ¢€ odk dvtwv, was not created, but proceeded as a Son 
from the Father; therefore he is of the same nature with him, — 
and God from all eternity. Wherefore, though he is a Son xara 
BovaAjv, and God because a Son, he is not God xara Bovdjv, which 

t Justin. Dial. p.164. ™ Vol. i. p. 350. See also p. 255, 256 of this vol. 
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I asserted. And now where is the contradiction? Your objecting 
(p. 265,) that the supreme God could not minister as an angel, 
has been often answered: so we may dismiss such quibbling for 
the future. As to Christ being xipwos dvvdyewr by the Father’s 
appointment, I have allowed it above, in Justin’s sense; which 
comes not up to the sense of the Hebrew. As to the Father's 
being Lord of the Son, Justin explains it by his being Cause, or 
Fountain of the Son: in which all Catholics are agreed*. You 
object that the generation (compared with one fire lighted from 
another) was yet duvdyeu kal Bovdy adrod. I do not well apprehend 
what you have been doing for a page and a half. You seem to 
think that I have somewhere denied the highest generation, spoken 
of by Justin, to be temporal ; whereas I have constantly allowed 
it: and so you do not dispute against me. 

The Son proceeded #és ek dords, in time, according to Justin, 
and according to many more besides him; particularly Hippo- 
lytus, and perhaps even the Nicene Fathers. Well, but, then 
you will say, what becomes of what I call eternal generation? | 
answer, that before the procession the Adyos was év yaorplY, as 
Justin would have expressed it; in corde, pectore, utero, as 
others?. And this is the same thing which Post-Nicene Fathers 
called eternal generation ; viz. that eternal relation and reference 
which he had to the Father; 7m whom, and with whom, and of 
whom, he always was. So that there is still no more than a dif- 
ference in words between Justin’s doctrine of the generation and 
Athanasius’s ; for Athanasius owned the procession which Justin 
speaks of, as much as he. 

You had cited a second passage from Justin; which, by your 
leaving out a material part of the sentence, was made to run 
thus: ‘‘ He hath all these titles, viz. Son, Wisdom, Angel, God, 
‘“‘ Lord, and Word, from his being begotten of the Father by 
“ his will.” The thing that offended me here was, to find angel 
brought in among the other names, as given him on account of 
his being begotten. For if this were the case, he would be an 
angel by nature, and not by office only; which is directly making 
a creature of him, suitably to your sense of begotten: and you will 
remember that you had produced this citation among others, to 


x Vid. Bull. D.F. sect. iv. cap. 2. | % Cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus 


p. 259. Zen. Veron. 
¥ Ex yaorpos yevynOijva. Just. Dial. Ex ore quamlibet Patris sis ortus, 
p. 85. et verbo editus, tamen paterno in pec- 
"Ev xapdig Geod. Theoph. Antioch, tore sophia callebas prius. Prudent. 
p. 129. Hymn, Xi. p. 47. 
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prove that the Son was “brought into existence ;” it is your 
very expression®. I had therefore just reason to complain of 
your leaving out the words, from his ministering to his Father’s 
will, which shewed the name angel to be a name of office, and 
gave a new turn to the whole sentence. The censure I passed 
upon your quoting so carelessly or partially was only this: 
“ The account you give is such as must make one think either 
*‘ that you never saw the book you mention, or else ” with 
a stroke: which you are pleased to call “ wrathful” and “ un- 
“ christian ;” as it is natural for a man, when he is detected, to 
fly in’ the face of the calmest rebuke, and to give hard names. 
You now tell me, you had no design in the citation more than 
this; to shew that the Son was “begotten by the will of the 
“ Father.” Had that been all, you should have had no contra- 
diction from me: for I had again and again allowed it to be 
Justin’s doctrine. But if you did not design, you had really done 
more, in that partial citation; which I saw, at least, if you did 
not: and could I imagine you so unthinking, as not to pereeive 
how the alteration was exactly fitted to your purpose? But as 
you best know what you intended, let it pass: only the more I 
allow to your good meaning, the less must be attributed to your 
sagacity. You proceed, in a very abusive manner, to misre- 
present my words, and to throw dirt where you have very little 
occasion. You charge me with omitting a material word in a 
“ marginal translation,” (which yet you know was no translation ;) 
and you intimate I know not what artifice in leaving out OcdAjoet, 
though it appears in the Greek; and I could not possibly have 
any ill design in the case, because | frankly admitted that the 
generation of the Son was deAjce, by the will of the Father, 
and had no dispute with you on that head. But your warmth 
of temper here carried you too far: and you were resolved, it 
seems, not to be outdone in wrathful and wnchristian expressions : 
at the same time not considering the difference between a just 
censure and an injurious calumny. 

Tatian, who was Justin’s scholar, may come next. I allow 
him to speak only of a temporal generation, or procession; in like 
manner as Justin. If you can do any thing here, it must be to 
prove that the Word was no more than an attribute, before the 
procession. But Bishop Bull> is beforehand with you; having 
demonstrated the contrary. You have but little to say, and that 
scarce worth notice. You observe that Tatian says of the Word, 
a Collection of Queries, p.51. » Bull. D.F.N. sect. iii. cap. 6. p. 209. 
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that he was éy aire, (not zpos adrdv,) “ which shews, (as St. 
* Basil argues against the Sabellians,) that by the Word is 
“meant an internal power or property,” (p. 282:) But Basil 
was never so weak as to argue that év air@ must necessarily 
denote an attribute; but only that zpos airdv is a stronger 
expression to signify personality ; as I have also myself argued 
in another place*: év air@ may indifferently serve either for 
person or attribute: mpos adrdv will not. When Christ says, “ I 
“ am in the Father, and the Father in me,’ doth it follow that 
neither of them is a Person? There is therefore no force in 
your remark about év airé, more than this; that the Adyos in 
Tatian might be an attribute agreeably enough to that expres- 
sion, were there not other very convincing reasons to the contrary. 

The words of Tatian (@eAjuart ris GrAdryntos aitod mpornda 6 
Aédyos) you have rendered two several ways, and both of them 
wrong. ‘The first you have, (p. 110.) “ By the simple efficiency 
“ of his will, this Reason, or Word, proceeded forth :” where I 
complain of your putting in “ efficiency” to serve your hypothesis. 
The second is, (p. 270.) “ The Word proceeded from the 
“ simple will of the Father :” where I complain of the words 
“from the simple will,’ to intimate to the English reader, as 
if nothing but a simple act of the wil] was concerned in that 
matter. Let the words appear as they lie in the author, with- 
out the mean artifice of giving them a false turn. “ By the will 
“ of his simplicity the Word proceeded forth.” 

I admit the same thing of Athenagoras as of Justin and Tatian, 
that he speaks of no higher generation than the procession : yet 
he believed the existence, the eternal and necessary existence of 
the Adyos, as before proved. Here you can have no pretence, 
except it be to imagine that the Adyos was an attribute only, 
before the procession ; as to which, Bishop Bull¢ has effectually 
prevented you: and as to what little observations you had to 
make, I have replied to them above. 

Theophilus comes under the same predicament with the three 
writers before mentioned. You have something to except against 
Bishop Bull’s reasons®¢ for Theophilus’s believing the Son to be a 
real Person before the procession. His reasons were these : 

1. That very Logos which had been from all eternity évdudderos 
év kapdiq, becomes afterwards zpodopixds’. If therefore he was 
ever a Person, (as is not doubted,) he must have always been so. 


© Page 34 of this vol. 4 Bull. D.F. sect. iii.cap.s. © Ibid. cap. 7. p.215. 
f Todrov tov Aéyov éyevynoe mpoopixdv. Theoph. p. 129. 
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2 The Adyos who spake to the prophets, and was then un- 
doubtedly a Person, was the same individual Adyos which was 
always with the Father 6 det cuprapov aires. 

3. He was the Father’s Counsellor, ctiuBovros, before the 
procession; and therefore a Person. 

4. He is said to have been with him, and to have conversed 
with him, which are personal characters. 

5. Even after the procession, he is still supposed to be per- 

petually (dvatavros) in the heart of the Father; not separate 
from him, but exerting himself, ad extra, in the work of the 
creation; which is the meaning of procession, and becoming 
mpocopikds. 
_ 6. Theophilus goes upon the same principles with Athena- 
goras, Tatian, and others; whatever therefore could be pleaded 
for those writers, in the case, would be at the same time pleading 
for ‘Theophilus. 

You pass over all those reasons, except the third and fourth ; 
though Bishop Bull® principally insists upon the first and second. 
And what you have to say, (p. 116,) to the third and fourth, 
reaches only the fourth. For Bishop Bull had allowed, that 
sometimes, in common speech, (such as Tatian sometimes uses,) a 
person may be said to be with himself. But he allowed not that 
a person might be said to be counsellor to himself, in the manner 
Theophilus speaks: besides that though sometimes, and im- 
properly, a person may be said to be with himself; yet more 
generally, being with, denotes two persons, as in John i.1. It 
may therefore be used as an argument which in the main is right 
and good, though admitting of some few particular exceptions. 

I had almost slipped over your 284th page, where you say, 
that “ that generation, before which the person generated was 
“ every thing he could be after it, is no generation.” But it is 
undoubtedly what those writers, and many after them, call 
generation: and therefore this is disputing not against me, but 
them. However, though the Logos was the same essentially before 
and after the generation, he was not the same in respect of 
operation, or manifestation, and outward economy: which is what 
these Fathers meant. 

Tertullian goes upon the same Aypothesis, in the main, with 
those before mentioned ; and so need not have any distinct con- 
sideration: he has been before vindicated at large. 


& Theoph. p. 81, 82. h Bull. D. F. p. 216, 217. 
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Clemens of Alexandria, whom I should have mentioned before, 
may be likewise allowed to speak of the procession. And when 
he says the Word sprang, or arose, éx rijs marpixns Bovdjoews, 
ifrom the will of the Father, it is plainly intended of his being 
sent out to mankind, as observed above, (p. 453.) Though I am 
of opinion that Clemens there means the same that other Fathers 
have expressed by éx xapdtas, or éx yaorpos, and might be rightly 
rendered in St. John’s phrase, from the bosom of the Father, 
John i. 18. 

Trenzeus comes not under our inquiry, having said little either 
of eternal or temporal generation. Only from what hints we can 
gather, he seems to have asserted e¢ernal generation*. And you 
cannot shew that he has said any thing of its being by the will of 
the Father. 

Hippolytus was undoubtedly in the hypothesis of the temporal] 
generation, or procession. And if you can shew that the Adyos, 
before that procession, was an attribute only, according to him, 
you will then take that writer from us. You do endeavour it, 
p- 119. Bishop Bull! had observed, and™ I after him, that 
Hippolytus supposes God, before the procession, to have been 
one; and many, because he had the Son and Holy Spirit in him 
and with him®. You say, “that learned Prelate seems not to 
“ have sufficiently considered,” that (by the same reasoning) the 
power also, and the counsel mentioned in the same sentence must 
have been persons. But that learned Prelate, having a judgment 
equal to his learning, was used to consider things with great 
exactness; and was not so prone to mistake as those that too 
hastily pass their censure upon him. You have not considered 
(though I gave notice of it°) that the words dAoyos, dcogos, 
ddvvaros, aBovAevros, correspond to Adyos, copia, ddvayis, and 
Bovd7, names of the Son and Spirit, and all so applied, except - 
Bovd2, (for which @éAnwa is used, cap. 23,) in that very treatise. 
And Hippolytus speaks there just in the same way as many 
other both Post-Nicene and Ante-Nicene Fathers do upon the 
same subject ; several testimonies whereof may be seen in a note 


i Clemens Alex. p. 86. Compare this of Gregory Nazianz. 


* See my Defence, vol. i. p. 353. Ov yap nv Ore @oyos 7 Ys ovde Hv ore 
1 Bull. D. F. sect. iii. cap.8. p.219. od Tari, ovde nv ore ovk adnOis, 7) i] 
m Defence, vol. i. p. 360, &c. adooos, 7) ddvvaros, jj i Cons evdens, 7 
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elsewhereP ; and their sense vindicated from such exceptions as 
you have made to it. You add further, that the Bishop “ did 
“‘ not observe that it is the one wnbegotten God, even the Father, 
“who is here said to be many.” I know not why you pretend 
the Bishop did not observe what nobody can doubt of: nor do I 
see of what service the observation can be to you or your cause. 
Allowing you that by wdvos is meant the Father, who was many, 
and the ro way: still it was the Father considered in the compre- 
hensive way, as a head of a family containing all; in such a sense 
as 1 have explained aboved. It was not Hippolytus’s way to 
exclude or separate from the alone God and Father, what was 
essential to him, and contained in him; his Logos, or his codia, 
his own mind, (vods,) which is the name he gives to the Son, 
thereby expressing his inseparable union and coexistence. 

Origen, our next writer, 1 cited “for eternal generation: to 
which you have little to object, beyond what I have answered to 
above. If that passage is to be depended on which you cite 
(p. 272.) from Huetius’s Origeniana; then Origen has asserted, 
besides the e¢ernal generation, the mpoédevors also. 

Novatian I also considered at large’, which you pass slightly 
over. Dionysius of Alexandria, and the other Dionysius of 
Rome, | also brought tas evidences for eternal generation: whom 
you let pass without ever a word, of any weight or moment. 

Methodius" was another voucher for the same doctrine: which 
you do not, cannot gainsay. Only you endeavour to confront 
his known, certain, and genuine doctrine, with a spurious passage 
out of his Symposion: a piece very much corrupted and adul- 
terated in the judgment of Photius, as Bishop Bull had ob- 
served*, and you take no notice. 

Pamphilus I also cited for the same doctrine; and also 
Alexander of Alexandria, to whom you have some little excep- 
tions, which I have answered above, and which are perfectly 
foreign to the present question. 

Eusebius I did not cite, because some just exceptions may be 
made to him; and there is no reconciling him perfectly with 
himself, at different times. This you must know; and yet, very 
deceitfully, you “ conclude,” as you say, (p. 273,) ‘‘ the Ante- 
‘‘ Nicene writers on this head, with the judgment of the learned 


P Sermon VII. p. 149, &c. of this t Ibid. p. 357. 


volume. u [bid. p. 357. . See also my Reply 
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“ Eusebius, which may justly be esteemed to be the true sense of 
“ the ancients before him:” producing a passage from his Demon- 
stratio Evangelica, wrote before the Council of Nice, and before 
he had well considered the subject, and corrected in some material 
points afterwards, as I have observed above, p. 500. 

And now we are come down to the Arian times; in which 
Dr. Clarke and you think you have found something to your 
purpose; artificially tacking together testimonies of several 
kinds, some Catholic, some Arian, and some doubtful: of which 
in their order, that I may fully clear the point I am now upon. 
But before I come to these testimonies, I must strike out a 
little into history, to give the reader a clearer notion of what we 
are about. 

I have elsewhere given a brief account of an argument which 
the Arians made use of to prove the Son of God a creature. 
They argued that the Father must produce his Son either volens, 
willingly, (by which they understood free choice,) or nolens, 
against his will, which in Greek they expressed by gvovx7 avdyxn, 
meaning what we should now call extrinsic necessity. The argu- 
ment is much the same with what Dr. Clarke urges in these 
words: ‘‘ Whatever proceeds from any being otherwise than by 
“ the will of that being, doth not in truth proceed from that 
‘ being, but from some other cause or necessity, extrinsic to and 
‘¢ independent of that being2.”” And in another place, ‘* What- 
“ ever is caused by an intelligent being, is caused by the will of 
“ that being; otherwise it is not (in truth and reality) caused 
“« by that being at all, but by some superior cause, be it necessity, 
‘* or fate, or whatever it be, &c.” 

This was the old Arian argument, and that was their sense of 
necessity, or dvorki avdyxn: which I shall prove by plain testi- 
monies beyond contradiction. Athanasius may be first cited, 
who writes thus>: ‘They have another way of saying the Son 
‘is a creature, by pretending will, and arguing thus: if he did 
“not exist by wi/, then God had a Son by necessity, and unwil- 


“ Tingly. But who is it, you miscreants, that imposes necessity 
‘“ upon him?” 


Y Defence, vol. i. p. 347, &c. ovKody avaykyn, Kal pr Oday eoxev 6 
% Clarke’s Reply, p. 227. cds vidy. Kal tis 6 thy davayKnr 
a [bid. p. 113. émtBakov aditd, movnpdtara; &e. 


b “AMos mddw «tiopa Aéyouow Athan. p. 610.——dyrixerra tH Bov- 
ae , 

avrov eivat, Bovlnow mpoBaddcueva, Anoee TO Tapa yvopny, p. OIL. dromdy 
‘ if oJ A Ld 4 , “~ ta 

Kat Aeyovtes, ci pn Bovdnoer yeyover, ate Aéyew emt Ocod avayKny. 
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Epiphanius represents it thus¢: “They object that he begat 
“the Son willingly or unwillingly: and if we say unwillingly, 
“then the divine nature is forced by necessity, and not by free- 
“ dom of will.” He concludes that the generation was neither 
willingly nor unwillingly, but naturally. 

St. Ambrose‘, St. Austin®, and others‘, represent the same 
cavil of the Arians much in the same way; which being once 
well understood, we may easlly deal with your pretended au- 
thorities. The first is of the Council of Sirmium in the year 351, 
which condemned Photinus. It is to be noted, in the first place, 
that this Synod of Sirmium was made up mostly of men of sus- 
pected faith, Arians or Semi-Arians: and though they did well 
in condemning Photinus, and though Hilary laboured much in 
putting the best construction possible upon their confession and 
anathemas; yet Athanasius and others rank them in the class 
of Arians; and it is certain they stand not perfectly clear in 
their character against some very just and weighty objections. 
M. Tillemont says of them, that “they were the declared ene- 
‘mies of the Church, the same Eusebians who had been con- 
 demned in the Council of Sardicas:” and it seems that Hilary 
himself, who had once judged very kindly and candidly of them, 
saw reason afterwards to alter his sentiments». Having now 
some notion of the men, let us next see what they say, in relation 
to our present point: 

“If any one say that the Son was begotten, and the Father 
“not willing, let him be anathema. For the Father did not 
‘“‘ beget the Son, as being constrained, or impelled by a physical 
* necessity, a8 not willing; but he at onee willed and produced 


© Céddov ody eyéevynoer 7} wt) O€hov 5 
eay eirapev pt) Oehov avayKn mepiBar- 
Aopev 7d Oeiov kal €ay elm@pev Ort 
ov Oéhwr eyevyncer apa avaykn pioews 
AKrar TO Oeiov, Kal ovk edevOepidryte 
Oednparos. Epiph. Ancor. cap. li. 
P- 55: 

Otre Oedoyr Toivuy éyevynae, ovTE pH 
Oédwv, adr’ trepBodrn hicews’ imep- 
Baiver yap 7 Ocia vats BovAnv 
ovre avaykn ayetat. Epiph. ibid. 

4 Subtexunt alitm impietatem, 
proponentes utrum volens, an invitus 
generaverit Pater Sed nihil in 
sempiterna generatione precedit, nec 
velle nec nolle: ergo nec invitum dix- 
erim nec volentem——non generat ex 











voluntate, aut necessitate Pater, sed 
super utrumque, hoc est natura. 
Ambros. de Fid. lib. iv. cap. 9. p. 
540. 

e Interrogant (Ariani) utrum Pater 
Filium volens, an nolens genuerit. 
August. contr. Serm. Arian. p. 626. 

f Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. xxxv. p. 
565, 506. Cyrill. Alex. Thesaur. p. 
50, 52- 

g Tillemont, History of Arians, p. 
144. a book which I would particular- 
ly commend to the perusal of the 
English readers, to give them a just 
notion both of ancient and modern 
Arianism. 

h See Tillemont, p. 145. 
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“ him from himself, begetting him without time, and without 
“ suffering any thing.” 

The expressions here are cautious and guarded: and though 
perhaps the men had something more in their hearts than they 
were willing to utter; yet as they have explained the Father’s 
willing the generation in opposition only to his being forced, 
Biacdels, and (axGels) impelled; their doctrine may pass. And 
so Hilary putting the mildest and most candid construction upon 
it, explained it to mean only that the generation was not nolente 
Patre, against the will of the Father. And his comment upon 
dnd dvdykns pvoiks axOels, 18 nec coacta imperio naturalis legis 
essentia est; his essence was not compelled by the command of a 
natural law. 

You ask me, (p. 257,) “whether the persons censured by 
“the Council of Sirmium, or any others, ever were so stupidly 
** senseless, as to think any thing that is necessary, to be therefore - 
*‘ against the will of God, as well as without it?” To which I 
answer, that the Arians (whether stupidly or maliciously | know 
not) so interpreted the Catholic sense of natural and eternal 
generation; allowing no medium between free choice and such 
compulsive necessity*. And there is one Dr. Clarke, who at this 
day (whether stupidly or otherwise I know not) charges the same 
doctrine with the same consequence, (as I have shewn,) allowing 
no medium in this case, between what he calls will, and extrinsic 
necessity. You ask, “if God be omnipresent by outward coaction, 
“or against his will, because not by it?” I like your argument 
very well: please to apply it to what I have quoted above from 
Dr. Clarke: it may serve as an answer to him, in respect of 
necessary generation. You are here arguing for me, and happen 
not to know it. You ask again, “Is not he omnipresent by 
“ pvoixn avdyKn, necessity of nature?” He is omnipresent by 
necessity of nature, in the modern sense of the phrase: but voix) 


1 EU ris py OeAjoavros rod marpds 
yeyervno Oa déyou Tov vidy, dvabeya 
éotw’ ov yap Biacbels 6 marnp imo 
avaykns puaorkis axbels, as ovk Oedev 
eyevynoe Tov vidv' GAN dua 7? €BovdAnOn 
kal axpdves kai arrabds €& Eavtod adrov 
yerrnoas amébderEe. Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 
lib. ii. cap. 30. p. 126. Athan. de 
Synod. p. 744. 

Si quis nolente Patre natum dicat 
Filium, anathema sit: non enim no- 
lente Patre coactus Pater, vel naturali 
necessitate ductus, cum nollet, genuit 
Filium ; sed mox voluit sine tempore, 


et impassibiliter ex se eum genitum 
demonstravit. Hilar. p. 1184. 

k To the testimonies before cited, 
I shall add one more, a very full and 
plain one, from the eighth anathema 
of an Arian council: in the year 344 
or 345- 

Tovs ov Bovdnoe ovdé Oednoe ye- 
yevvno Oa Tov vidy eipnkdtas avevAaBas, 
dvayxnvy 8 dndovdte dBovAnrov Kat 
dampoaiperov trepiteOeikdras TO OG, iva 
dkev yerrnon Tov vidv, SuaceBeararous 
kal Ths exkAnotas E€vous emvywookoper. 


Apud Athanas. tom. i. p. 740. 


— 
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dvayxn never stood for what we call, in this case, necessity of 
nature. I know not whether there be one instance of it in all 
antiquity: I have not yet met with any, no, nor of the word 
necessity so applied. Certain however it is, that in the places 
which we are now concerned with, duo) dvdyxn had no such 
meaning, but that only which I have given. You go on arguing 
and reasoning, what necessity of nature must signify: which is 
only talking without book, and guessing what words anciently 
meant, without consulting the ancients to know the fact. But 
at length you come to argue somewhat more like a scholar: you 
observe the opposition made by €BovA7jOn on the one side, and 
b70 avdyKns pvowxhs 4xGels on the other. That is well urged: but 
observe also, Biacdels 6 Tlarjp. Can any words be stronger ? 
This determines gvovx? dvayxn to the sense I am pleading for; 
and therefore €GovA70n is rather to be interpreted by its oppo- 
sition to this. So Hilary interprets it, and construes os ovK 
HOcdev, cum nollet. But I will frankly tell you what my opinion 
is, which I ground chiefly upon the consideration of the men 
concerned in that Council, that they really meant by éBovA7On 
what you say, and yet by gvovky dvdyxn what I say; admitting 
no medium, any more than Dr. Clarke has done in this case, 
between necessity in the hard compulsive sense, and free choice: 
and perhaps they intended, obliquely, to charge the Athanasian 
doctrine (as the Arians used to do) with that hard necessity, just 
as Dr. Clarke has been pleased to charge it as a consequence upon 
ours. Thus, I think, we may fairly compromise the dispute 
about the Sirmian Synod. 

You next mention the Council of Sardica, meaning the false 
Sardican Council, or Synod of Philippopolis, in the year 347: 
which condemned Athanasius, Hosius, Julius; as they themselves 
had been condemned by the true Sardican Council. 

Hilary! bestowed the same kind pains here that he used 
afterwards with the decrees of the Sirmian Synod, to interpret 
their confession to a Catholic sense. And coming to the words, 
ex voluntate et consilio, he understands them, not in the sense of 
free choice, but in opposition to corporalis passio, corporal passion, 
that is, extrinsic necessity. However, I am persuaded (knowing 
the men) that Hilary was too kind in his construction ; though 
with a good design, hoping by condescending towards the weak, 
to reduce them, by degrees, and to gain them over to the true 


1 Hilarius de Synod. p. 1172. 
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and sound faith. He was forced to apologize afterwards for his 
good-natured and well-meant endeavours; which had rendered 
him suspected with some that were zealous for the Catholic 
faith. 

But let us now come to some better instances than such as 
you have brought me from suspected synods. Sure you do not 
expect I should take notice of the Arian Council of Antioch. 
What if they condemned some Arian tenets? Has it not been 
common for Arians, being ashamed of their leader, to condemn 
some of his tenets in words, at the same time professing the 
same things in other terms? Give me authorities from men of 
steady principles, known Catholics, and not from known Arians. 
You do pretend to three such, Marius Victorinus, Basil, and 
Gregory Nyssen. Let us examine them. 

Marius Victorinus says, that the generation “ was not by 
“ necessity of nature, but by the will of the Father’s Majesty ™.” 
Such are his words: but when you inquire what he meant by 
will, and what by necessity, he is directly against you. Weil is 
with that writer a name for any natural power, or for God him- 
self"; so that generation by will comes to the same with gene- 
ration by nature, which is what we now call necessary generation : 
and it is plain, that he understood by necessity, extrinsic neces- 
sity, as opposed to intrinsic nature: What is this to your 
purpose? Whoever will be at the pains to search into the sen- 
timents of so obscure and perplexed a writer, (whom I am not 
very fond of quoting,) will perceive thus much at least, all the 
way through him, that he believed the substance of the Father 
and Son to be equally necessarily existing. I shall content myself 
with a few references °. 

Basil is also quoted by Dr. Clarke, as saying that the Father 
begat his Son, having his “ power concurrent with his will ;’ 


m Est autem lumini et spiritui 
imago, non a necessitate nature, sed 
voluntate magnitudinis Patris. Ipse 
enim seipsum circumterminavit, &c. 
Filius ergo in Patre imago, et forma, 


ipsa, que sit generans, generatur in 
Deo. Et ideo Deus Pater, voluntas 
Filius, unum utrumque, &c. Ibid. 
p. 188. 

© Una eademque substantia, vi pari, 











et Adyos, et voluntas Patris Sic 
igitur voluntate Patris voluntas appa- 
ruit ipse Adyos, Filius. Mar. Victor. 
lib. i. adv. Arium, p. 188. Basil. ed. 


n A se movens Pater, a sese gene- 


rans Filius, sed potentia patris sese 
generans Filius; voluntas enim Filius, 
unde enim si ipsa voluntas non est a 
sese generans, nec voluntas est: sed 
quoniam Dei est voluntas, equidem 


eademque potentia, majestate, virtute : 
nullum alteri prius, nisi quod causa 
est alterum alterius, p. 224. 

Una eademque substantia, et simul, 
et semper: hoc est enim dpoovc10v 
époovciay ¢ywy, simul substantiam 
habens, paremque ewxistendi vim at- 
que virtutem, eandemque substantiz 
naturam, &c. p. 225. Vid. p. 2247, 
234. a 
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and that the Son springs from the Father's goodness?. If the 
design be to deceive the populace with the sound of words, there 
may be some use in such quotations. But such things ought 
not to be offered either to scholars or by scholars. Who knows 
not that Basil is as express as possible for the necessary ewistence 
of God the Son; and directly denies and confutes the very thing 
for which you are pleading? “ Will you not cease, you impious 
“ wretch,” (says he to Eunomius, who was pleading the same 
cause that you now are,) “to speak of his not existing, who 
“ exists necessarily, who is the Fountain of Life; who gave 
“ being to all things that ared?” I render rov dvrws dvra, neces- 
sarily existing, because it always signifies the same with what we 
express by that word. Again, speaking of the Eunomians, he 
says, “ They dlaspheme in pretending to say, the Son of God ever 
“was not; as if he did not exist by his own nature, but was 
“‘ brought into being by the favour of God'””? What is this, but 
directly and flatly denying the very thing which you are con- 
tending for? Against which you set an obscure passage or two, 
which mean nothing of what you intend by them. As to Basil’s 
first expression, of the Father’s having his power concurrent with 
his will, it signifies only, that his wi// and his nature are the 
same, coeval with each other, and equally necessary in this case. 
Cyril of Alexandria thus expresses the same thought, something 
more distinctly than Basil. 

“‘ It were superfluous and silly to imagine the Father to be a 
“ Father either unwillingly or willingly; but rather naturally 
“ and essentially. For he is not wawillingly whatever he is natu- 
“ rally: having the will to be what he is, concurring with the 
* nature’.” 

He means that the will and the nature are both together 
coeval and coeternal: in like manner as God always was what he 
would be, and always would be what he was. The like thought 





P ‘O Geds auvSpopoy € EX@V TH Bov- 
Anges Tip Suvapuy, € eyevnoey agwoy éav- 
Tov" eyevynoev as airtds older. Basil. 
Hom. xxix. p. 624. 

das civar Tov vidv yevynrov, €k Tov 
ayevynrou poros amohapwpavra, Kal av- 
roany, kal avroayaboy € ex THS CworroLod 
BNHYHS, THs TatpiKns ayabdrnros. Contr. 
Eunom. lib. ii. Pp. 66. 

4 OU maven BN évra mpooayopevor, 
& abee, Tov dvtTas évra, THY TYYHY THs 
Cans, Tov Tact Tols ovct TOU eivat Tap- 


EKTLKOV. Basil. contr. Eun. i li. p. 56. 

¥ My eivai more Tov viov Tov Oecov 
Praodnpodrres, a os TH pey €avrov pucer 
pn dvra, xapite O€ eis TO eivar bad TOU 
Gcovd mapaxOévra. Ibid. P.67% 

e Tlepurrov av ein kai apabes, TO » yoo 
avebeAnras, 7) dednras yevnropa imdp- 
xe oterBau TOV marépa, proe. dé par- 
Aov Kal ovowwdas €oTt yap ouk davebe- 
Antes a a €ore puotkads, civd opov exov 
TH pioer tHv Oédnow Tov evar & €oTL. 


Cyrill. Dial. ii. de Trin. p. 456. 
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we have before seen in Lactantiust. Here is nothing in this that 
at all favours your principles. 

As to the second citation from Basil, the passage itself leads 
to the meaning. He there styles the Son atrodyaor, essentially 
good, as proceeding from the Fountain of essential Goodness, 
that is, from the Father himself: which is no more than 
saying, that he is Goodness of Goodness, in like manner as 
God of God. 

Come we now to Gregory Nyssen, where the reader will 
admire at Dr. Clarke’s pretences and yours upon this head ; 
unless you take up passages at second-hand, without ever look- 
ing into the author themselves. The words you have first 
pitched upon are these": 

“ For neither doth that immediate connection between the 
«¢ Father and the Son exclude the will of the Father, as if he had 
“ the Son by some necessity of nature, without his will: neither 
*‘ does the will divide the Son from the Father, so as to make 
“ any distance betwixt them.” 

Thus far Dr. Clarke quoted; shaping his translation, with 
little hints and parentheses, as near as he well could, to his own 
sense; however opposite to the author’s. Let Gregory go on: 
“ Let us neither exclude from our notion the Father’s will about 
“ the Son, as if it were straitened (or burdened) in the connection: 
* of the Son’s unity with the Father; neither let us dissolve the 
“ immediate connection by considering the wi// in the genera- 
“tion.” Gregory proceeds to tell us, that to will what is good 
is essential to, and inseparable from the nature ; as also to enjoy 
the thing willed, and that it cannot possibly be conceived with- 








out it. 


t Ex seipso est, et ideo talis est 
qualem se esse voluit. Lactant. Inst. 
lib. ii. cap. 8. p. 161. 

Plotinus, before any of them, speak- 
ing of God, says that his will was con- 
curring with his existence : and he and 
his will are the same. 

i Svvdpopos autos éauT@ Géhov avros 
eivat, Kal ToUTO dy 6 Omep Oédet, Kal 7 
€dnows kai adrés év. Plotin. Enn. vi. 
lib. viii. cap. 13. 

To eivat ayabds Te Kal eer, € Exel 
pev, OvK €k Bovdnoews de ovre pev 
aBovdnras raid éore’ dénet yap eivat 
TOUTO Omep é€oTw del, Kal éorat OUT. 
Cyril. Thes. p.: 


Ov pev éBouhiros kal adeAnras eotiv 


He further illustrates his meaning by the instance of 


dyads" é yap €or, TovTo kat Oedn- 
tov eotw avto. Athan. Orat. iii. 
p. 615. 

u Ovre yap 7 dweros airy ouvadera 
éxBddnee THY Bovhnow Tov _Tarpos, ws 
kard Twa piccas dvdyenv ‘dm poatpéras 
Tov vidv €oxnKdros® obre 7 BovAnots 
Siiornue tov matrpos Tov ior, as TT 
didornpa pera&v mapepmimrovea, os 
pire exBadXew TOU Sdyparos THY emt 
TO vid BovAnow ' TOU yevynoavros, ola 
OTEVvOX wpovperny ev TH ovvapeia THs 
Tou viow mpos Tov Tatépa évdTnTOos, 
pre pny THY ddidorarov Svaheveww 
ouvaperar, érav évOewpirar TH ‘yev~ 
vee. Bovrnots. Greg. Nyss. Orat. vii. 
contr. Eunom. p. 206. 
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Jive, and light streaming from it; that if the fire be imagined to 
have reason and will, it would choose or will to send forth its 
streams of light, according to its nature, with more to that 
purpose. 

From hence it is manifest, that Gregory intended no more by 
will than we mean when we say God wills his own existence, or 
is what he would choose to be. Whether this be a proper sense 
of will is not the question: but it was Gregory’s sense. And it 
is plain he does not mean by gvoixy dvdyxn necessity of nature in 
the modern sense, but such a necessity as lays a restraint or 
burden upon the will x, would be an imperfection, or a pain and 
uneasiness to the person. I might shew this further by many 
and express proofs of the necessary existence of God the Son, oc- 
curring in this very treatise, too tedious to recite at length: I 
must refer to some in the margin. 

Now for a word or two of St. Austin ; and then we may shut 
up our inguiries into the sense of the ancients on this head. 
You tell me of a childish quibble of St. Austin’s, (p. 255.) I gave 
the reader, in the Appendix to my Defence, an account of what 
Dr. Clarke and you call a “ childish quibble:” by which it may 
sufficiently appear that the childishness is none of St. Austin’s. 
It is no commendation of your discretion to revive the memory 
of a thing which can serve to no purpose, except it be to expose 
your unacquaintedness with antiquity. You pretend to tell me, 
that I “repeat the same quibble in my Appendix, without at- 
“‘ tempting to answer the Doctor’s reasoning.” But the design 
of my Appendix was to shew that the Doctor had committed an 
error, in supposing that St. Austin was making an answer to 
such testimonies as the Doctor had produced; when he was an- 
swering nothing but a mean quibble of the Arians about xolens 
wolens. As the Doctor had there made a slip, for want of know- 
ing or considering what St. Austin had been doing, and upon 
what occasion he had said what he did; for the Doctor’s credit, 
you should have let it drop, and have said no more of it. The 


x In such a sense Gregory uses the 
phrase elsewhere : 

‘O 8 dvaykn icews imekeupevos 
évepyet Sia mavros, paddov dé mdoyxet 
TH umakony’ ovde €i 7 BovdouTO TodTO 
mouety ovyxapovons THs piaews. Greg. 
Nyss. contr. Eun. lib.i. p. 44. Paris. 
Vid. p. 49, 292. 

*Avaykn vox: is constantly spok 
of as an imperfection, or mark of abe 


jection or servitude : for which reason 
it was not thought applicable to God. 

Nature necessitas used in that low 
sense by Hilary, p. 976, 986, 1116, 
T117. 

Y Ocds kata pvow, p.1. Tod dy= 
tes ovros, understood of all the three 
Persons, p. 3. del dvros émep early, of 
the Son, p. 4. pice dv Geds" 6 dy, 
p. 9. dvrws dyra, Pp. 205, 272. 
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colour you would now give to it is, that my answer to what was 
objected of the Son’s being generated by will was out of St. 
Austin: which is only heaping mistake upon mistake, and 
defending one error by another. Look again into my Defence, 
(vol. i. p. 347, &c.) and you will find I was shewing how necessary 
emanation might be and had been understood, consistent with 
will. St. Austin came in by the bye indeed, but he was not 
cited as admitting either nolens or volens in the case ; but as one 
who had contented himself with retorting the objection of the 
Arians upon themselves. I therefore passed on (p. 348.) to others, 
who had allowed the generation to be dy wii/, and I intimated in 
what sense they allowed it: not in any such sense as Dr. Clarke 
intended, though he cited those very men (Marius Victorinus, 
Basil, and Gregory Nyssen) as favouring his doctrine. He 
should not have opposed will to necessary generation, when citing 
men that asserted doth ; and who understood by will a quite 
different thing from what he did. This was my answer with 
respect to citations of that kind. But as to other authorities 
from Justin Martyr, &e. I allowed will to be taken in the 
Doctor’s sense: and my answer there was, that they intended it 
only of the mpoéAevors, not of the eernal generation. 

Upon my saying in my Defence, (vol. i. p. 347,) that you could 
not but have apprehended my meaning, about the difference 
between will and arbitrary will, had you retained in mind what 
you must have observed in the reading of the ancients; I say, 
upon this you remark, that those ancients were really “ moderns,” 
(p. 259,) and that I often “ express myself in this ambiguous 
“and unfair manner.” Yet you yourself take the liberty of 
calling the very same writers, and those of the same age, 
* ancient writers :” such as the Sirmian Council, Hilary, Basil, 
Marius Victorinus, and Gregory Nyssen; to whom Dr. Clarke 
had appealed in his Scripture Doctrine?. It was to obviate 
those testimonies that I referred you to the writers of that time, 
calling them ancients ; as you yourself have since done twice to- 
gether, (p. 256, 257,) So easy is it to condemn another, and to 
do the same thing yourself. It seems they are ancients with you, 
while they furnish you with oljections: but when the same 
writers, or their contemporaries, afford solutions also, then they 
become moderns. But to return. 

The sum then of what hath been said is this: all the Fathers 

Z Part ii. sect. 17. 

WATERLAND, VOL. Il. RY 
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believed the necessary existence of God the Son: I have proved 
it of several, and might have done it of more, were it necessary. 
But the material thing was to take off the objection of the 
voluntary generation. I have done it, by distinguishing between 
those that asserted only a temporal generation, (where I allow 
will to be understood in the strict sense,) and those that asserted 
eternal. As to the latter, none of them ever allowed generation 
to be by will, in your sense of the word. They sometimes admit 
it in the sense of approbation, and they always reject necessity of 
nature; meaning by it extrinsic force, fate, or coaction, never 
what ‘we now understand by it when applied to God. 

Having thus cleared the main point, it remains only to take 
some notice of a few incidental objections you have made; which 
could not before be brought in, without breaking my method 
and disturbing the connection. 

You object, (p. 253,) that if this be the case, that the Son 
necessarily exists ; then he is self-existent: that “ if the sun were 
“¢ self-existent, so also would be its rays; if a tree, so also its 
‘ branches : the same thing partially considered : de- 
“ rivation, origination, causality, gendratton, in such a case are 
“ figurative, improper expressions.” 

By this then I perceive I have been doing nothing in searching 
antiquity : you have some maxims to yourself that must overrule 
all authorities. I shall answer you what I think sufficient. 
1. Allowing your plea, the consequence then is, that the Son is 
self-existent as well as the Father: we change the name, but 
retain the thing. And now we shall challenge you to prove 
either from Scripture or antiquity, that the Son is not self- 
existent ; provided you keep steadily to what you have said, that 
whatever is necessary is also self-ewistent. If this maxim be 
certain, then the Son is sef-ewistent, though referred up to an- 
other, and I have proved it in proving his necessary existence. 

But, 2, I answer, you appear a little too late to be a corrector 
of the language of all the ancients, philosophers and divines. 
They have constantly distinguished the ideas; and wherever 
there is a difference of ideas, there is a reason for assigning 
different names. Who does not see that the question whence a 
thing is, and the question what it is, are very different questions? 
Or that immutably existing, and existing under this or that 
relation, as a father, or as a son, are quite different things? And 
though we do not say that Father and Son are the same 
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_ thing partially considered, where there are no parts: yet we admit 
them to be the same substance diversely considered, under distinct 
relations and personalities. 

You refer me (p. 251.) to Modest Plea, p. 173. where I find 
it objected, that “ if generation were necessary, there would be 
‘no limitation to the number of Persons.” Yes, the number 
will be limited to so many as are necessary : and no more can be 
necessary than there are found, in fact, to exist. 

It is further objected, that “ in Scripture, the begetting of 
‘“‘ the Son is always mentioned as an act of the Father; and an 
“act cannot be necessary.” But shew me that Scripture ever 
makes it an act, in your sense. I have heard of begotten, I never 
read that it was a voluntary act, a matter of choice; which is 
your sense of act. Scripture represents it by the relation of 
thought to mind, or by the dravyacua, the shining forth of 
light» from the luminous fountain: and so does all antiquity. 
This answers to the old sense of begetiing® and acting: but do 
not invent novel senses of them, and still pretend Scripture and 
antiquity. In your new sense of begetting and acting, there is no 
proof either in Scripture or antiquity, that the Father begat or 
acted: and now what have you done but altered names, and left 
things as before? Was there ever truer pedantry about words ? 
You may call generation, in our sense, metaphorical, if you 
please ; though you have no reason to give, why it is not proper: 
but when you have done, shew, if you can, that this metaphorical 
sense was not the true and only sense wherein it was understood 
both by Scripture and antiquity. 

You object, that my “ distinction between will and arbitrary 
** will is elusive and equivocating.” But I pray excuse it for 
the Doctor’s sake; who makes the same distinction4, in other 
words, between will of approbation and will of choice ; which is all 
that I mean. 

You object, that the doctrine of “‘ necessary emanations was 
** Gnostic and Valentinian :” which you can never prove. But I 
must remind you that Athanasius charged upon the Arians two 
things as Gnostic and Valentinian, which undoubtedly are so: 


@ See my Sermons, p. 31.o0fthis vol. progenies est. 


b Ibid. p. 104. Tevva pv ody Kat 6 HdLos THY avyny. 
© Adyov yevrvopuev. Just. M. Dial. Euseb. Eccl. Theol. lib. i. cap. 12. 
183 Lux splendorem generat. Ambros. 


Nec dubitaverim Filium dicere et de Fid. p. 540. 
radicis fruticem, et fontis fluvium, et "Aravyacua yevvara. Basil. contr. 
solis radium ; quia omnis origo parens Hun. p. 89. 
est, et omne quod ex origine profertur 4 Scripture Doctrine, p. 248. ed. 2. 
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one was their bringing in 0éAnuae, will, between the Father and his 
Word: another was their making a creature Creator’, Philastriuss 
further charges them with borrowing another principle from the 
infamous Apelles, (of the Marcionite tribe,) which was the 
making a second God, a creature and a subject of the first. Not 
to mention that Bishop Bull had run up your doctrines to the 
old Gnosties® long ago; and was never yet confuted, nor ever 
will be. It might therefore have been more prudent in you, to 
have been silent on this head. 

Now we have mentioned the matter of necessary emanations, 
it may be proper to hint briefly what has been the Church’s 
constant doctrine in that article. It occurs not indeed any 
where under those terms: neither does the necessary existence of 
God the Father. The ancients expressed not either of the 
doctrines in those terms: so the question must be, not about 
the name, but the thing: and emanation must be distinguished 
according to its two senses: as either signifying the Person 
emaning, or the emaning itself. They that spake only of a 
temporal procession, or emanation, could not mean that such pro- 
cession was necessary. Only, as they held the necessary existence 
of the Person, proceeding in time, but always existing in the 
Father to whom he belonged, and to whom he is referred ; their 
doctrine, however expressed, comes to the very same that has 
been since called eternal generation, or emanation. They that 
held eternal generation were all in the principle of necessary emana- 
tion, directly and plainly. Only the word emanation (if it stands 
for andppo.a) was either approved, or otherwise, according as 
understood : and generation was the more common name for it. 
All is summed up in this, that the Son is necessarily existing, but 
still of the Father, and referred to him as his head. 

You pretend, that the distinction of a threefold generation is 
groundless. If you mean that single writers do not speak of 
three generations, it may be true of most of them, not al/: for 
an exception must be made for somei, who plainly acknowledged 


€ [Irodepaios yap 6 Ovadertivor ey 
dv0 Cvyovs éxew Tov ayevyntoy, evvotay 
kal GeAnow" Kai mparov evevdnoer, cira 
nOeAnoe’ Kal drep évevder, ovK NOvvaTo 
mpoBarrew ei yy Ore Kal 7} Tov Oedn- 
patos Suvamus émeyevero’ évOev’ Apevavol 
pabdsvres, Oédnpa Kal BotidAnow mpon- 
yeioOar OéXovor Tov Adyov. Athan. 
p. 608. 

f Ovde yap ovde dyyedot Snpwoupyetv 


duvyoovra, KTiopata Oyres Kal avrol, 
kav Ovadevrivos, kat Mapkiov, kal 
Baowdeidns roravta Ppovdat, Kai pets 
éxeivav (niwral truyxdvyte. Athan. 
Orat. ii. p. 489. 

& Philastrius Heres. cap. 47. 

h Bull. D. F. sect. ii. cap. 1. 

i See Bull. D. F. p. 232. Animadv. 
in Gilb. Clerke, p. 1054. Fabricius 
Not. in Hippolyt. vol. 1. p. 242. 
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eternal generation, temporal procession, and Christ’s incarnation. 
But taking the Fathers collectively, there is demonstration for 
that threefold distinction I have mentioned. And even as to 
single Fathers, though they did not give the name to all the 
three, they acknowledged the things meant by that name; as 1 
have fully shewn. Which of the three is most properly called 
by the name of generation, is a very fruitless question: it is 
manifest that that name was given by some or other of the ancients 
to all the three. 

You object, (p. 283,) that Ireneus argues against all cnternal 
generations. The reader may see that matter handsomely cleared 
up in Massuet’s Previous Dissertations upon Irenzeus‘. 

You object, (p. 285,) that the notion of consubstantiality (1 
suppose you will say the same now of necessary existence) is far 
from inferring equal supremacy. But, having once sufficiently 
proved his necessary existence, and took off your pretences about 
will (which you chiefly trusted to,) the rest will create no 
difficulty with considering men. As to your weak charge upon 
Tertullian, &c. about angels and souls being consubstantial with 
God, it has been answered. You have a pleasant argument, 
(p. 271,) that “if the Son was generated, by the will and power 
“ of the Father, into a state of Sonship, either in time or from 
“ eternity, it is sufficient to distinguish him from the one supreme, 
“ self-existent, dmmutable God; who is incapable of any change, 
“even so much as in any mode of existence.” Your argument 
here turns upon a fanciful supposition, that all generation, 
whether temporal or eternal, implies mutability, or change. But 
be pleased to make sense of what you have here said, on either 
supposition. Suppose the generation eternal, what sense is there 
in conceiving a change where there is nothing new, no state ante- 
cedent, no prius or posterius, which every change implies? Suppose 
it ¢emporal; then as it means no more than a manifestation, 
exertion, or taking a new office, relation, &c. what change is there 
in all this, more than there is in God the Father, upon any new 
act, manifestation, exertion of power, &c.? There is no change at 
all in it, no, not so much as in any mode of existence. 

I have now run through all that I find material under this 
Query. Upon the whole it appears, that the ancients firmly 
believed and professed the necessary existence of God the Son: 
as well those who maintained the generation to be temporal, as 
those that professed it eternal. And you have not been able to 


k Massuet. Prev. Dissert. p. 36, 128. 
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prove, either that the former thought the Son an attribute only 
before his generation, or that the latter ever made generation to 
be by wil/, in any sense but what is consistent with what we now 
call necessary existence and necessary emanation. 

It may not be here improper to throw in a few words about 
the several similitudes and cllustrations made use of by the 
ancients to help imagination, and to give men a more lively sense 
of divine truths. They are all of them /ow, and infinitely short 
of what they were intended to represent ; some of them perhaps 
too coarse, and such as might better have been spared: but 
writers are not always upon their guard. They had a pious 
design in adapting their comparisons to the very meanest capa- 
cities. The resemblances were these; mind and thought, light 
and its shining, sun and its rays, fountain and streams, root and 
branches, seed and plants, body and its effuvia, fire and fire, light 
and light, water and streams. 

These similitudes were intended to represent the consubstan- 
tiality or coeternity, or both, according as they were most fitly 
adapted, respectively, or most proper to represent either or both. 

The comparisons of fountain and stream, root and branch, body 
and efiuvia, light and light, fire and fire, and such like, served 
more peculiarly to signify the consubstantiality: but those of 
mind and thought, light and splendor, (pds kal dradyacya,) were 
more peculiarly calculated to denote coeternity ; abstracting from 
the consideration of consubstantiality. For thought is not any 
thing substantial: and I know not whether light, dnavyacua, was 
ever taken to be so by the ancient Fathers. It is certain that 
sometimes it was looked upon as a mere energy or quality!. I 
say then, that coeternity was more fitly represented by those two 
similitudes than consubstantiality. 

Indeed Eusebius would not allow that™ coeternity was signified 
in the similitude of light and splendor ; or, I may more properly 
say, luminous body and light, for that is the meaning. But in 
this that great man was very singular. And though Mont- 
faucon’s censure of him, as commonly wresting Scripture, and the 
Church’s doctrine, to his own private fancies", may seem rather 


1 Justin. Martyr. Dial. p. 372. n Nihil itaque insolens si Eusebius, 
Euseb. Dem. Evang. lib. iv. c. 3. qui plerumque Scripturarum et Ec- 
Damascen. vol.i. p. 135,137. Theo- clesiz dogmata ex sensu et opinione 
dorit. in Epist. ad Hebr. ¢. i. ver. 3. sua estimare ausus est, in multis lap- 
Her. Fab. lib. v. c. 7. p. 256. sus sit. Montf. Prelim. in Euseb. 

m Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. lib.iv. &c. p. 29. 


C. 3. p. 147. 
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too severe; yet it is certainly true of him in this instance: 
unless we could suppose that parenthesis, or digression, (for such 
it seems to be,) foisted into his work by some other hand. No 
Catholic, before or after him, ever talked in that way, but quite 
the contrary. Origen®, Theognostus?, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
and Alexander, (to say nothing of later writers4,) give a very 
different account of that simlitude: and they are more to be 
regarded than Eusebius, who stands alone in his account of it, 
directly thwarting the sense of all the Catholics his contempo- 
raries, as well as of his predecessors that have used it. But to 
proceed. 

It is observable that those who expressly maintained the 
temporal generation only, as Justin Martyr, Hippolytus, and 
several others, they also illustrate it by similitudes; not by 
Gs and dzavyacpa, so far as I have observed, but by light of 
light, one fire from another, fountain and streams. They have 
sometimes also the swn and its rays, which seems to me to 
amount nearly to the same with ¢és and dradvyacyua. Those 
writers considered the light, not only as breaking forth, or 
streaming out from the Father absolutely, (as they considered it, 
who illustrated eternal generation thereby,) but also relatively, 
in respect of the creatures ; upon whom it began to break forth 
and shine, when the Son exerted his power in the creation. 
Then was light sprung up to them from the Father, which light 
had been before eternally in and of the Father, not manifested 
ad extra, not sent abroad, as they would express it. | 
_ You give hints in your preface, (p. vil.) and book, p. 285, 
and elsewhere, that the notion of the ancients was no more than 
that the Son was from “an internal substantial power of the 
“ Father, by his will, without any division, abscission, dimi- 
“ nution, &e. as one fire is lighted from another:” but you 
represent their sense very partially, or at least very obscurely: 
Their plain meaning was, that the Son was really, and not 
nominally distinct from the Father; which they signified by one 





2 Ocds yap pas eotw" dravyacpa 
ovK exe Tis idias 8déns, & iva ToAphoas 
Tes apxiv O@ eivat viod mpdrepoy ovk 
éyTos. Orig. ap. Athanas. p- 233- 

P OvK &gabev tis eoTL ehevpebcioa 
) TOU viod ovgia, ovde €k p7) dvTeov 
emevonx On” GAXa €k THS TOU marpos 
ovgias eu, os TOU eros TO dmav- 
yaopa, ws vdaros dtpis. Theogn. ap. 


Athanas. p. 230. 


‘Aravyacpa dé dv ards aidiou, 
maytws Kal adros didids éort, Dionys. 
Alex. apud Athan. P- 253: 

Td yap dravyac pa THs 8dEns pa €ivae 
A€eyov, cuvatpet kal TO Tp@eTéTuTOY 2 ye 
Alexandr. Alex. apud Theod. 

C. 4. 

4 See some testimonies in my Ser- 

mons, p. 151 of this volume. 
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_ five and another: and they meant further to signify, that though 


the Son did in a certain sense come out from the Father, yet he 
was not divided from him, but remained still really in him and 
with him. I have set the principal passages in the "margin; 
which may serve to explain each other, and fully to ascertain 
the meaning. It would be tedious here to enter into the par- 
ticulars. Upon the whole, their meaning was, that the Son so 
came out from the Father, as still to remain in him: it was an 
economical, not a real separation. And so the Father did not 
leave himself emptied, as it were, of his Son, by his sending him 
out to create and to transact all matters between him and the 
creature. 

This, I doubt not to say, is the certain and the full meaning of 
those Fathers: and had it not been for some persons coming to 
read them with the notion of eternal generation in their heads, 


they could never have mistaken so plain a matter as this is, of 


the Son’s being sent out economically from the Father, first to 
make, and next to govern the creatures: which mission, manifes- 
tation, or exertion, is, with those writers, his generation: as it 
was also so reckoned even by many of the Post-Nicenes, who 


may be seen in the margin’. 


Was Adyov Yevv@pe, ov Kara dmoropiy, 
ws €harT@@nvat Tov ev nuiv Adyov mpo~ 
Baddcpevor" (leg. mpoSadhépevor) Kal 
Otrotov emt Tupos, opapev a@Ao ys 
pevor, ovK eXarrovpévov exeivou e& ov 7) 
dvayyts YEYOVEYs, GANG TOU avrod pévoy- 
Tos kal TO €& avrov avadbev kal Td dv 
cbaiverat ovK €daTTacav éxeivo && ob 
avn pon. Just. Dial. p- 183. 

Ov kar’ amoropyy: as dropepiCopnevns 
Ts TOU TaTpos ovoias, Omota Ta ahha 
mavra pepi{oueva Kal Teuvdpeva, ov Ta 
atta éotiv & kal mply tunOnva. Justin. 
P: 373- 

Teyove be kara pepiopov, ov KaT 
drroropiy" TO yap amrorpnOev Tow TpPOTOv 
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amd puas Sadds Sia thy eau TOV 
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ovT@ Kal 6 Adyos mpoehOay €K THS Tov 
marpos Suvdpews ovK Gdoyov Temoinke 
TOV yeyevnksra. Tatian. p. 22. 

IIpd yap Th yiver Oat: ToUTov €ixe op 
Bovdov, € €avrov vody kal ppomnow 6 ovra 
émdre de nOAnoev 6 Ocds Touoae doa 
€Bovevoato, Tovrov Tov Adyor éyéevrynae 
mpoopiKov, TpwTdToKoy Taans KTivEews, 
ov Kev@beis avTos TOU Adyov, GAda do- 


It must be owned, that Hilary 


yor; yevynoas Kal TO Ady@adrod Oiarray- 
ros duikav. Theoph. Antioch. p- 129. 

Nec separatur substantia, sed exten- 
ditur a matrice non recessit, sed 
excessit. Tert. Apol. c. 21. 

Hec erit probola veritatis, custos 
unitatis, qua prolatum dicimus Filium, 
et non separatum. Tertull. contr. 
Praz. c.8. 

Trinitas per consertos et connexos 
gradus a Patre decurrens, et mon- 
archiz nihil obstrepit, et ewconomie 
statum protegit. Tert. ibid. 

Habes Filium in terris; habes Pa- 
trem in ceelis. Non est separatio ista, 
sed dispositio divina. Tert. contr. 
Prax. c. 23. 

8 Scirent Verbum in principio De- 
um, et hoc a principio apud Deum, et 
natum esse ex eo qui erat, et hoc in eo 
esse qui natus est, quod is ipse est 
penes quem erat antequam nasceretur ; 
eandem scilicet eternitatem esse gig- 
nentis et geniti. Hilar. in Mat. p. 
742. 

Procedit in nativitatem, qui erat, 

ante quam nasceretur, in Patre,—— 
cujus ex ore prodivit unigenitus Filius, 
cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus: exinde 
visibilis effectus, quia humanum genus 
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seems to have changed his language and sentiments too after- 
wards: or else he held a generation prior to this, along with the 
It must also be confessed, that the Catholics them- 
selves were for some time pretty much divided about the ques- 
tion of eternal generation ; though there was no question about 
the eternal existence. Whether the Adyos might be rightly said 
to be degotien in respect of the state which was antecedent to 
the po€devors, was the point in question. Athanasius argued 
strenuously for itt, upon this principle, that whatever is of 
another, and referred to that other as his head, (as the Adyos, con- 
sidered as such, plainly was,) may and ought to be styled Son, 
and begotten: besides, the Arians had objected, that there 
would be two wnbegotten Persons, if the Adyos ever existed, and 
was not in the capacity of Son; and the Church had never been 
used to the language of two unbegottens. These considerations, 
besides the testimonies of elder Fathers who had admitted 
eternal generation, weighed with the generality of the Catholics ; 
and so eternal generation came to be the more prevailing lan- 
guage, and has prevailed ever since. There is nothing new 
in the doctrine more than this, the calling that eternal generation 
which others would have styled the eternal ewistence and relation 
of the Adyos to the Father ; which at length amounts only to a 
difference in words and names. This appears to me a fair and 
full account of that matter, after the most careful and impartial 
search I have been able to make into the ancients upon it; that 
I might not deceive either myself or my readers. 

In conclusion, since you have been pleased to call upon me for 
satisfaction, (p.297,) which I shall be always ready to pay for 
any injury I have really done to my readers; I now leave it 
to your “ingenuity to consider, what satisfaction you ought to 
“make your readers,” for the following particulars : 


TpoeAEvots. 








visitaturus erat. 
Bull. p, 200. 

Ortus habens initium in navitate, 
in statu non habens. Phebad. 

Hoc initium habeat Sapientia Dei 
quod de Deo processi¢ ad creanda 
omnia tam celestia quam terrena ; 
non quo coeperit esse in Deo. Creata 
est ergo sapientia, imo genita, non 
sibi que’ semper erat, sed his quee ab 
ea fieri oportebat. Pseud. Ambros. de 
Fid. c. ii. p. 349. 

_ *EyevynOn, warddov d€ rpondOev adros, 
kal TdyroTe €v TO Tarpi dv, emt Thy Tav 


Zen. Veron. apud 


im abtov yeyeyvnuevoy Siaxdopnow. 
Constantin. apud Gelas. p. 58. 

Ex ore quamlibet Patris sis ortus, 
et verbo editus ; 

Tamen paterno in pectore Sophia 
callebas prius. Prudent. Hymn, xi. 
Pp: 44- 

Vere enim et sine voce natum, et 
omnia potentialiter continens Verbum, 
tum Pater actualiter generavit, quando 
celum et terram, quando lucem et 
ceetera fecit. Rupert. Tuatiens, 

t Athanasius contr, Arianos, Orat. 
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1. For carelessly passing over the many and plain testimonies 
I produced for eternal generation; from Irenzus, Origen, No- 
vatian, Dionysius of Rome, Dionysius of Alexandria, Metho- 
dius, Pamphilus, and Alexander of Alexandria: as to which, 
you have not attempted to shew that I have misconstrued the 
passages, nor have you endeavoured to reconcile them to your 
principles; contenting yourself with objecting only, instead of 
answering, as usual with you. 

2. For imposing upon us the spurious or interpolated Consti- 
tutions: which, you know, are of no value in this controversy, 
with men of letters. 

3. For representing the Councils of Sirmium, Sardica, Antioch, 
as undoubtedly orthodox ; though never so accounted, or received 
as such, by the Catholics in general, but suspected as Arian by 
many, and that very justly. 

4. For your several wnfar, not to say manifestly false trans- 
lations: of the words of the Sirmian Council, p. 258, 274. of 
Hilary, p. 259, 275. of Tatian, p. 270, 110. of Basil, p.291. 

5. For representing (p. 273, 287.) Eusebius as giving the 
sense of the ancients upon a point wherein all the Catholies 
before, and in, and after his times, are flatly against him, (as 
many as speak of it,) and not a man concurring with him. 

6. For your very slight, superficial, and elusive answers to the 
many weighty reasons J before gave in my Defence, (vol. i. p. 360. 
to 365,) to prove that the Logos was a real and an eternal Per- 
son (according to the ancients) antecedently to his procession, 
otherwise called generation. 


QUERY IX. 


Whether the divine attributes, Omniscience, Ubiquity, &c. those 
individual attributes, can be communicated without the divine 
essence, from which they are inseparable ? 


TO this you say, “it is sufficient to answer, that individual 
“ attributes can neither be communicated with nor without the 
“essence.” Your reason: “because communication of an in- 
*‘ dividual, without the communicator’s parting with it, is 
** supposing it to be not an individual, and is consequently a 
“contradiction in terms,” p. 301. Thus far you: and you go 
on after this with so peculiar an air of self-complacency and 
satisfaction, that one would almost think you weak enough to 
imagine you had said something considerable. The great diffi- 
culty is still behind, to determine what makes an individual, or 
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to fix a certain principle of individuation. I called upon you 
for it before; knowing that very wise men thought it as 
difficult a problem as to square the circle. But to a man of 
your abilities nothing is difficult ; you can solve the doubt in 
three words. 

You undertake it, (p. 307,) telling me, that the “ principle of 
“ individuation is a self-evident thing.” To those only, I presume, 
who have not sagacity enough to see where the difficulty lies: 
to such all things are easy, as all colours are alike to men in the 
dark. Let us have this solution. “Itis that by which any one 
“ thing, be it simple or complex, is that one thing which it is, 
“and not another.” That is to say, it is that by which any 
thing is an individual. And pray what is that? Are we not 
just where we were? If any should ask you what is the cause of 
the motion of the heart, you would tell them, I suppose, it is that 
by which the heart is made to beat ; or if | you are asked the cause 
of the tide, it is that by which the waters are made to ebb and flow. 
Who would be the wiser for such discoveries? You have not 
told me what makes an individual; but you have signified, in 
other words, what is meant by the phrase, principle of indivi- 
duation, which I knew very well before. 

Having laid your foundation, such as it is, you proceed to 
build upon it. “Two beings,” you say, “may be one complex 
“ being, but they cannot either of them be that one being which 
“this is. Two substances may be one complex substance, but 
“ they cannot either of them be that one substance which this 
“is.” Wonderful edifying! But the great defect is, (and it is 
strange you should not perceive it,) that we do not yet know 
what we are to call one being or two beings; one substance or two 
substances: if that were settled, any child could go on. We 
must therefore stop your course a little, and bring you back 
again to the place where you set out. ‘To convince you of your 
being mightily out of the way, let me put a case to you. Upon 
Dr. Clarke’s principles, of the divine substance being extended, | 
desire to know whether this substance which fills the earth, be 
one with that substance which fills heaven: this is bringing your 
doctrine of individuals to the test, in order to see of what service 
it may be to us. By your principles, so far as I yet perceive, 
this substance and that substance must be two simple substances, 
and one complex substance. I wondered indeed why you chose 
the word complex rather than compound, which signifies the 
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same. But now [ recollect that Dr. Clarke had declared" against 
God being a compound substance. He may be complex, however, 
upon your Aypothesis: and so if we must have a complex Deity, it 
may as well be with a Trinity of divine Persons, as without. Clear 
your own schemes, and you clear ours at the same time. 

Dr. Clarke’s notion of endividual substance appears plainly to 
be this; that if the substance be but spiritual, and there be no 
disunion, then the substance is one, one simple substance. I 
approve of his notion as very just: and since the three divine 
Persons are supposed by us to be all spiritual, and united as 
much as possible, more closely indeed (being equally omnipresent) 
than you suppose the parts of the divine substance to be; I say, 
since these things are so, the three Persons may be one edi- 
vidual substance, upon the Doctor's principles, one simple and 
uncompounded substance ; which is what we assert: and if the 
substance be individual, the attributes, we hope, may be so too: 
and then all is right. You are used to pay a deference to the 
learned Doctor’s judgment in other matters; do so in this: or 
if you are resolved to debate the point, dispute it first with him: 
he may probably give you good satisfaction, and save me any 
further trouble. ‘ 

You are displeased with me (p. 309.) for mentioning parts of 
the divine substance. But let your displeasure fall where it ought, 
upon the learned Doctor; who having subjected the divine 
substance to extension, has necessarily introduced parts ; there 
being no extension where there are not parts. Besides that the 
Doctor has expressly admitted parts, provided only they be not 
separable, compounded parts, which I charge you not with. You 
say, indeed, that instead of parts, 1 should have said “ partial 
*‘ apprehensions of its omnipresence.” But, I beseech you, put 
me not off with words, nor with such answers as you would not 
yourself admit in another case. I am talking of the divine 
substance, which is not made up of apprehensions, but of some- 
what veal ; which (upon your and the Doctor’s hypothesis) must 
be called extended parts. You would laugh at us, if we should 


u Dr. Clarke’s Answer'ta the sixth 
Letter, p.4. His words are; “ The 
“‘ meaning of parts is separable, com- 
* pounded, ununited parts, such as 
** the parts of matter; which for that 
** reason is always a compound, not a 
** simple substance. No matter is one 
** substance, but a heap of substances. 


«And that I take to be the reason 
“why it is a subject incapable of 
“thought. Not because it is extended ; 
“but because its parts are distinct 
** substances, ununited, and indepen- 
«* dent on each other: which, I sup- 
* pose, is not the case of other sub- 
** stances.” 
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tell you that the three Persons are three partial apprehensions, 
when you ask us what they are; whether beings or not beings. 
Do not therefore put us off with empty sounds, when we ask 
you the like questions about the parts of the divine substance ; 
whether Beings or one Being; and if one Being, whether one 
individual Being ; and if so, whether simple or complex. By that 
time you have furnished out proper answers to these questions, 
all that you have objected about individual will drop and dwindle 
into nothing. And it will be great satisfaction to us to observe, 
how handsomely you can plead on the opposite side, and how 
ingeniously you can unravel your own sophistry. You may at 
length, perhaps, be sensible, that all the difficulties you have 
raised about individual, numerical, specific, &c. resolve only into 
this ; that we know not precisely, in all cases, what to call 
individual, or numerical, or specific. You have a very distinct 
notion (in your way of thinking) of any two parts of the divine 
substance: and yet you know not whether it be proper to say, 
that this part is individually and numerically the same substance 
with the other part. You would be as much puzzled about spe- 
cific ; since you would hardly think it sufficient to say, that they 
are specifically one and the same substance. Learn therefore, 
from hence, to distinguish between difficulties relating to things 
and difficulties about names only. 

You attempt to answer what I had urged in my Defence, vol. i. 
p- 445, where [ had argued against the same wisdom, goodness, 
or any other attributes, being supposed to reside in infinitely 
distant parts. I thought no maxim clearer than this, that 
attributes of any subject reach not beyond their subject: and 
therefore whatever attribute is in this substance, cannot be also 
in that substance ; unless this substance be that substance. I did 
not urge these things as being of any real weight in themselves ; 
but only as having the very same weight as your objections 
against the doctrine of the blessed Trinity have, or ought to 
have: and I was to convince you of the folly of wading beyond 
your depth. You have answers, such as they are, ready for 
every thing; either to shew that you know more, or else know 
less than wise men do: for, it is one degree of knowledge to be 
sensible of one’s ignorance. You tell me that the “same indi- 
“ vidual moment of time is every where, and the same individual 
“ truth is every where.” Admitting this, why then may not the 
same individual wisdom, power, &c. be in three Persons? But if 
I should ask you to give me any distinct notion of the same 
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individual moment or the same individual truth being every 
where, possibly you might be strangely confounded. Is this 
moment or this truth substance or attribute? If attribute, what 
is the subject of it? If the divine substance be the subject, how 
can these truths and these moments reside in an extended sub- 
ject without being coextended? And how can the attributes of 
one part be the attributes of another part, any more than the 
extension of one is the extension of another? However, since 
you have been pleased to admit that this individual truth and 
that individual moment are “entirely in the whole, and entirely 
‘“‘in every part of the universe;” we shall want a good reason 
why the same individual attributes may not be entirely in the 
whole Trinity, and entirely in every Person of it. But you will 
say, that you suppose the attributes common, and not commu- 
nicated: and so there will be a difference between your hypo- 
thesis and ours. But, as the main difficulty lies in conceiving 
the same attributes to be entirely in the whole, and entire in every 
Person; this being happily got over, the other will create no 
difficulty. It is as easy to conceive the same thing common in 
this manner, as common in that manner: for there is no other 
difference but in the manner, between common and communicated. 
Having thus despatched the main point, relating to the principle 
of individuation, (which stands just where it did,) you will not 
expect any further answer to such objections as turn only upon 
the uncertain meaning of individual. 

I freely own my ignorance, that I am not yet got beyond the 
common School definition, Jndividua sunt que dividi non pos- 
sunt in plura ejusdem nominis, et nature singularis. Individual 
is something wndivided, in such respect as it is conceived to be 
one: and one is something single, and not multiplex, in that re- 
spect wherein it is conceived to be one. I pretend not to make 
any man wiser by such an account as this: but it is proper to 
confess our ignorance where we know nothing. ‘This, however, 
I pretend to be certain of, that every individual is, upon your 
principles, made up of parts ; and that all oneness, or sameness, 
is by union of parts: otherwise there is nothing in the world 
that you can call one substance, or same substance, at all. Now, 
if wnion makes oneness, or sameness, you will be extremely puzzled 
to find out any union closer, or stronger, or higher, than that 
union which we conceive to be among the three Persons. Why 
then may they not be one individual Substance, Being, God ? 
or the same individual Substance, Being, God? I like what 
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St. Bernard* has said of this matter; and leave you to confute 
it when you are able. 

I may here take some notice of the author of the Appeal to a 
Turk, &c. who thinks it strange we should pretend to know that 
three Persons are one Being, when, by our own confession, we 
know not precisely what makes one Being, nor can fix upon any 
certain principle of individuation, p.54. Now, as to the fact, 
that three Persons are one God, or one Being, we pretend to 
know it from Scripture: but as to the manner how they are 
united, we know it not at all. I suppose, we may know that 
soul and body are so united as to make one man; though we 
understand not the nature of the wnion: or that the parts of 
matter cohere, though we understand not the manner or cause of 
their cohesion. And if we are puzzled in accounting for the union 
of things so familiar to us, and suited to our capacities, what 
wonder is it, if our thoughts are lost in accounting for the divine 
union of the tremendous Deity? It is one thing to know that 
three Persons are one God, another to know what makes them 
one. If the author’s objection lies only against calling the Per- 
sons one Being, as.not being scriptural ; we shall be content if 
he admits them to be one God, or one Jehovah, which is evidently 
Scripture doctrine. His reasoning, p. 56, is of the same size for 
acuteness and penetration with what he has, p. 54. If we have 
no idea of the manner how two may be one, he will infer, that 
‘* we have no idea either of two Persons or of one God.” That 
is to say, if we have no idea of the manner how soul and body 
make one man, we have no idea of sowl, or body, or of one man. 
Now the case is this; we have an idea of the Persons united, 
and we understand that they are one, having a confuse general 
idea of unity: but as to the internal cause, or particular manner 
of the union, we have no idea of it. What is there strange or 
surprising in this, unless it be strange for ignorant creatures to 
know only in part, and to be able to understand something with- 
out knowing every thing? But to return to you. 

I shall now look back, to see if there be any incidental pas- 
sages under this Query deserving notice. Page 303, I find you 
endeavouring to prop up the Doctor’s aphorism, that ‘“ necessary 
“ agents are no agents, and necessary causes no causes.” This 
is also strife about words; in which the cause is nothing con- 
cerned. For admitting all you would have, it comes to this 


* Inter omnia que recte unum di- e converso, tres substantize una in 
cuntur, arcem tenet Unitas Trinitatis; Christo persona sunt. Bernard. de 
qua Persone tres una substantia Conf. lib. v. c. 8. 
sunt: secundo loco, illa praecellit, qua 
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only; that the ancients have improperly called the Father an 
Agent, or Cause, in respect of the generation: the doctrine will 
stand exactly as before, only in other ¢erms. And you must 
not pretend to change the sense of the ancients in respect of the 
words act or cause; and still appeal to their expressions as 
countenancing your novel notions: that will be affronting the 
readers indeed. But let us inquire a little into this new philo- 
sophy. I asked, whether an infinitely active Being can ever 
cease to act? To which you answer not a word. I asked, 
whether God’s loving himself (which is loving every thing that is 
good, and which general love, or natural propensity, seems to be 
the prime mover in all the divine acts) be not acting? To which 
-you reply nothing. I believe we are almost out of our depth 
here, and might more modestly leave the divine acts to that 
divine Being who alone understands the nature of them. But 
since you pretend to be wise in such high things, I may put a 
few questions to you concerning them. You say, “the essence 
“ of action is exerting of power, and the will is the original of 
“ all exerting of power.” Well, let action be exerting of power: 
Does God never naturally or necessarily exert any power? Who 
can be wise enough to know these things? But, the * will is the 
“ original :” and is not the will itself determined by essential 
wisdom, goodness, and truth? And why is not that as much the 
original which determines, as that which is determined? How 
is it that God cannot but zwzll good, cannot but will happiness : 
as, on the other hand, he cannot but xill evil, cannot but nill 
unhappiness? Are approving and disapproving the same with 
knowing good and evil? Or does he not rather approve and dis- 
approve, because he knows why? How hard a thing then is it to 
distinguish between what shall be called acts, or actions, and 
what not? You have discarded all that in common speech 
passes under the name of action. Walking, riding, running, are 
no acts: they are bodily motions, following the impulses of some- 
thing else that moves and actuates. Human acts must be con- 
fined to what is invisible, to what passes in the dark recesses of 
our minds. And here our ideas are very defective and obscure ; 
and our language almost all improper and metaphorical ; taken 
from bodily motions, which are no acts. We may divide the 
powers or faculties of the mind into perceptive and active: and 
we may call the latter by the name of wil. But still what is 
that perpetual activity of the mind, that general pursuit of 
happiness, and avoidance of misery, which is not merely percep- 
tive, and yet is necessary and wnavoidable? It will be said, per- 
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haps, that it is natural, resulting from our nature; that is, from 
God, who gave us our nature: and so herein we act not, but are 
acted upon. Be it so; let us next go higher, to the first cause 
of all things: are there no natural and necessary propensities 
there, no natural or necessary aversions ; in a word, no willings 
and nillings, which are as necessary as it is to exist? Yet they 
are acts, internal acts; and the ground of all eaternal: or else 
we know not what acts are. But enough of this matter ; which 
as I before observed, is entirely foreign to the cause. 

You object, that the Father is not airios (as Basil styles him), 
if the Son necessarily coexists with him. But he is airs, not- 
withstanding, in Basil’s sense of airs, in the ancient sense of 
aitwos, when necessary causes were styled causes: and can any 
thing be more ridiculous than to plead ancient phrases, and not 
to take them in their ancient sense? Could not I, in this way, 
quote Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whiston, Mr. Emlyn, (and indeed whom 
not?) as being perfectly in my sentiments; let me but put a 
sense upon their words as I please, however contrary to the 
known, certain sense of the authors? Was there ever a wilder 
method of supporting an hypothesis ? 

You have something, p. 305, which is reasonably put, and 
deserves consideration. I had pressed you with insuperable 
difficulties relating to the omnipresence, and other undoubted 
truths. To which you reply, that the “ omnipresence is a truth 
‘“‘ demonstrated by reason, and affirmed in Scripture ;” which 
our doctrine is not, at least not so certainly: that therefore 
though the difficulties be equal, here and there, yet the positive 
evidence is not. You will forgive me for putting your argument 
somewhat clearer and stronger than you had done. Now to this 
I answer, that our positive evidence from Scripture is very great 
and full; as hath been often shewn. I will here mention but 
one argument of it, viz. that you have not been able to elude 
our proof of the Son’s divinity, without eluding, at the same time, 
every proof of the Father's divinity also; as I have shewn 
abovey. Is not this a very sensible and a very affecting demon- 
stration of the strength of our Scripture proofs? You add further, 
that our doctrine is “impossible to be understood.” A ground- 
less calumny, which I confuted at largez. Is omnipresence im- 
possible to be understood, which you say can be demonstrated ? 
or is our doctrine more hard to be conceived than that is?) But 
you pretend an insuperable difficulty in our scheme, that it makes 


y Page 564, &c. of this volume. % Defence, vol. i. p..453, &c. 
WATERLAND, VOL. II. ss 
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more supreme Gods than one: which is another ealumny as 
groundless as the former. You ask, are not two supreme Gods 
though undivided, two supreme Gods? Yes, certainly; but two 
supreme Persons, that is, two equally supreme in nature, (though 
not in order,) and undivided in substance, are not two Gods, but 
one God. You add, that making “one substance” is not the 
same thing with making “one God.” To which it is sufficient 
to say, How do you know? or how came you to be wiser, in 


this particular, than all the Christian churches early and late ? 


The heathens, you tell me, did not pretend that their subordinate 
deities; though consubstantial, were equally supreme. They were 
therefore the more silly in supposing them consubstantial, and 
not supreme; that is, of the same nature, and yet of a different 
nature. But the heathens were further wrong in making more 
deities than one, supreme and inferior: wherein you copy after 
them, adopting their Polytheism, and paganizing Christianity, as 
Dr. Cudworth expresses it. 

You accuse me, (p. 311,) as “presumptuously” calling my 
doctrine “the doctrine of the blessed Trinity,” in opposition to 
yours. But why will you give yourself these affected airs? 
Great presumption, indeed, to believe that the Catholic Church 
has kept the true faith, while Eunomians and Arians made 
shipwreck of it. But it is high presumption in a few private men 
to revive old heresies, and to talk as confidently of them, as if they 
had never been confuted. A modest man would be apt to 
distrust his own judgment, when it runs counter to so many 
eminent lights of the Christian Church, and has been so often 
condemned by the wiser and better part of the Christian world. 
A becoming deference would appear well in a case of this nature : 
nor do I know any thing short of infallibility that can either 
warrant or excuse this big way of talking which you affect to 

ppear in. 

You intimate, (p. 311,) that it is not reason, but Scripture 
you appeal to; and that you will here join issue with me, apart 
from metaphysical hypotheses. Agreed: discharge then your 
metaphysics for the future; let us hear no more of se/f-existence, 
to divide the Father from the Son, when Scripture tells us they 
are one. Let us no more be told, that begetting is an act, and 
every act is of the will: this is all metaphysical. Wave all further 
discourse about specific, and individual, and intelligent agent, and 
the like, to hinder plain Christians from seeing that Scripture 
makes no more Gods but one; never supposes the Son another 
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God, nor admits Father and Son to be two Gods. Drop your 
pretences about subordination of offices, as implying distinct 
authorities, unequal power, independence on one hand, subjection 
on the other: such reasonings are metaphysical. Let us hear no 
more that three divine Persons must be three personal Gods, 
three Beings, three Substances ; and that there can be no Unity 
of Godhead, but ¢dentical personal Unity, confined to one Person 
solely: these are metaphysics; deep, profound metaphysics. Tell 
us no more that derived and wnderived powers cannot be the 
same powers, nor any equality stand with the distinct relations 
or offices of a father and a son. Give up your famed dilemma 
against the Unity, that each Person must be either the same, 
whole, cdentical substance, or else an homogeneous undivided part 
of that substance: and your other dilemma, that the Persons 
must either have the same identical life, or distinct identical 
lives; neither of which (you imagine) can stand with our prin- 
ciples. These are abstract metaphysical speculations, such as 
never disturbed the churches of Christ, until many years after 
they had professed their faith in, and paid their worship to, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the one true God. Wave 
these things for the future, and we shall readily join issue witk 
you upon Scripture alone ; and shall then believe that you mean 
what you say, when you hereafter plead for the laying aside of 
metaphysics. We desire no metaphysics but in our own necessary 
self-defence: if you begin in that way, we must also enter the 
lists in the same way, and oppose false metaphysics with true ; 
to shew the world your wanderings and your inconsistencies, 
even in what you most rely upon, and (though you will not own 
it) almost solely trust to. 


QUERY X. 

Whether, if they (the attributes belonging to the Son) be not 
individually the same, they can be any thing more than faint 
resemblances of them, differing from them as finite from infinite ; 
and then in what sense, or with what truth can the Doctor pretend 
that all divine powers, except absolute supremacy and inde- 
pendency, are communicated to the Son? And whether every being, 
besides the one Supreme Being, must not necessarily be a creature 
and finite ; and whether all divine powers can be communicated 
to a creature, infinite perfection to a finite being ? 


I FIND nothing in your further reply (which is no reply) 
to this Query, but what I have fully obviated in my Defence, 
sSs2 
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and now in my answer to the other Queries above. All that the 
reader can learn from what you have here said, is, that if the 
question be, what it is not, viz. Whether the Son be the Father ; 
you have something to plead for the negative: but if it be, as it 
really is, Whether the Son be a creature and finite; you have 
nothing to say to it. The evidence is so full and strong against 
you, that you dare not submit it to a fair hearing. Allow you but 
to wrap yourself up in ambiguous terms, supremacy, self-existence, 
individual, &e. and you are willing to hold on a frivolous and 
tedious dispute, of no benefit to the readers: but bring you 
down to plain sense and fixed terms, then you draw off, and 
take your leave. A conduct suitable to such a cause, but very 
unworthy of the hands engaged in it. 


QUERY XI. 


Whether if the Doctor means by divine powers, powers given by God, 
(in the same sense as angelical powers are divine powers,) only in 
a higher degree than are given to other beings ; it be not equivo- 
cating, and saying nothing: nothing that can come up to the sense 
of those texts before cited, or to these following ? 


Applied to the one God. To God the Son. 


Thou, even thou, art Lord alone; 
thou hast made heaven, the hea- 
ven of heavens, with all their hosts, 
the earth, and all things that are 
therein, &c. Neh. ix. 6. 

In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth, Gen. i. 1. 


All things were made by him, 
John i. 3. By him were all things 
created; he is before all things, and 
by him all things consist. Coloss. i. 
16, 17. 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast 
laid the foundation of the earth; and 


the heavens are the works of thy 
hands. Heb. i. 10. 





THE questions here were, what Dr. Clarke meant by divine 
powers, and whether his meaning comes up to the texts here 
cited. Jam now told, that the “divine powers of the Son are 
‘‘ not only in a higher degree than angelical powers, but totally 
“of a different kind: for” (let us observe the reason) “to the 
“ Son is committed all judgment,” p. 316. Well then, the Son’s 
divine powers are at last dwindled into his offices given him by 
God; therefore divine most certainly. This is the divinity of 
God the Son, which you stand up so zealously for in your 
preface; and for the sake of which you are so highly affronted 
to be thought opposers of Christ’s divinity. But let us go on. 
I insist upon the Son’s having creative powers, according to the 
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texts cited, and as I have proved more at large in my Sermons. 
You have little to reply, but that derived and underived are not 
the same: whereas they are the same, because they descend 
from one to the other: were they both wnderived, they could not 
(at least according to the ancients) have been the same. Derived 
and underived may be the same substance, as well as greater and 
less, containing and contained, may be the same substance: which 
you are forced to allow in your hypothesis of the extended parts 
of the same substance. And why must you be perpetually 
quibbling upon the different senses, or kinds of sameness, and 
using arguments against us, which inevitably recoil upon your- 
selves? Do but keep to that strict sense of sameness which you 
are using against us, in the argument about derived and wnde- 
rived ; and I will demonstrate to you, upon your own principles, 
as before hinted, that there is no such thing as ove and the same 
substance in the world. 

In answer to hard arguments, in this Query, you return me 
hard names. ‘ Heaps of contradictions, not treating the argu- 
“ ment seriously ;” in short, any thing that first came into your 
head, being at a loss for an answer, and resolved not to be 
entirely silent. You are cavilling at the account I gave of the 
ancients, a8 assigning to three Persons their several parts and 
provinces in the work of creation. I observed what meaning 
they had in it 4, and that their words are not to be strictly and 
rigorously interpreted. Have you a syllable to object to the 
truth of this report? Not a word: the thing is too plain and 
evident to be gainsaid. The truth is, if the ancients are to be 
interpreted rigorously, the Father is not properly Creator at all, 
but the Son only; for he is represented as doing and executing, 
the Father as issuing out orders only. But who can entertain so 
absurd a thought, as that the Father did not work in the crea- 
tion as much as the Son? Again, the Father is represented as 
standing in need of the assistance of the Son and Holy Ghost. 
How will this suit with that supreme dignity, that alone self- 











@ Defence, vol. i. p. 381. 

> “Qs BonOeias xpyfwv 6 Ocds evpi- 
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Antioch. p. 114. 

Nec enim indigebat horum Deus ad 
faciendum que ipse apud se predefi- 
nierat fieri, quasi ipse suas non habe- 


ret manus. Iren. p. 253. 

Si necessaria est Deo materia ad 
opera mundi, ut Hermogenes existi- 
mavit; habuit Deus materiam longe 
digniorem—— Sophiam suam scilicet 
——materiam materiarum quali 
Deus potuit eguisse, sui magis quam 
alieni egens.. Tertull. contr. Hermog. 
cap. 18. 
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sufficiency, which you are contending for? If you interpret this 
rigorously, it must be as great a lessening to the Father as you 
pretend the executing of another’s orders is to the Son. It is 
plain therefore, that these sayings of the ancients were intended 
only to preserve a more lively sense of the distinction of Persons ; 
while they considered them altogether as equally concerned in 
the creation, and equally working in it. You object that no 
ancient writer ever said that the three Persons “ created in con- 
“cert,” p. 299. But what did the ancients© mean then, by 
understanding the text of Genesis, “ Let us make man,” of all 
the three Persons? And what did they mean by giving the Son 
the title of cipBovdos4, Counsellor to the Father, in that work ? 
How much does this come short of what I said? Nor can you 
make any thing more of ad@evria, (a word which rarely occurs,) 
or of auctoritas*, (which is used oftener,) than the preeminence 
of the Father as Father, his priority of order. When you wrote 
before, you were confident that the Son was not styled zounris 
Tov OAwv: and this you noted, to confirm your fiction, that the 
Father only was efficient cause, the Son instrumental. You have 
been since convinced of your error by plain testimonies given 
you in great numbers’. But still you go on in your pretence 
about efficient and instrumental, notwithstanding sours, which 
you had before allowed to be expressive of the efficient cause. 
Now the defect is, that the Son is not 6 woiynrys: and neither is 
that true, for I cited Eusebius for 6 woinris applied to God the 
Son. I have spoken of 3:4 before, and so here pass it over. You 
are persuading me that even Cyril of Jerusalem, whom I quoted 
in my Defence, (vol. i. p. 381.) is expressly against me. Ridi- 
culous to any that know Cyril; you can mean this only for such 
as do not read. If there is any thing to be suspected of Cyril, 
it is rather his excluding the Father from being Creator, than 
the Son from being efficient. But the late learned Benedictine 
editor has sufficiently cleared up Cyril’s orthodoxy on that heads. 
I charged) you with opposing efficient to ministering cause ; 
either very unskilfully or very unfairly. Now you would seem 
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to come off by making the Father efficient, by way of eminence. 
Why then did you not allow both to be efficient, and leave the 
eminence only to the Father, that the readers might understand 
you, and that I might save myself the trouble of disputing that 
point? Let but both be equally efficient, and as to the eminence 
of order in the efficiency, (which is all you can make of it,) I 
readily assent to it. 

You tell me of Origen’s making the Father zpGros énusovpyés, 
the first and principal Creator: as if Origen admitted two 
Creators. But if you mean not to deceive your readers, you 
should tell them, that Origen never uses the phrase of apédros 
dnptoupyos, but where he is retorting upon his adversary Pagan 
testimonies in the Pagan style'; as was proper to do. But 
when Origen speaks in the Christian style, and is delivering his 
own sense; it is then zpdros dnovpyds, primarily Creator. 
You have something more to urge from Origen, that the Son 
was avtoupyos, immediate worker in the creation. Well then, 
I hope the Son was efficient; and, by your representation, more 
properly so than the Father, who only gave out commands. Are 
you sensible of what you are doing? Or have you a mind, at 
length, through your great zeal in attributing to the Father the 
commanding part only, to make him properly zo Creator at all? 
If you strain the expressions of the aucients to the utmost rigour, 
that must be the consequence. Be content therefore to allow 
a proper latitude of construction, and a significant mystery in 
these things. But I have obviated all you have said upon this: 
topic, about the Father’s commanding, elsewhere!. You quote 
Eusebius again, his Demonstratio Evangelica, which is of no con- 
sideration with me at all. What if he styles the Son dpyavor, does. 
he not style him dntovpynyua too, in the same piece, though he con- 
tradicted it again afterwards? Why must Eusebius be thought to 
speak the sense of the ancients, especially in things where he 
manifestly ran counter to the ancient doctrine? You may see 
this very notion of the Son’s being épyavoy condemned by the 
famous synod of Antioch™ long before Eusebius wrote. I value 
Eusebius in many things; but not where he attempted to de- 
prave and corrupt the doctrine of his Catholic predecessors ; 
perhaps to gratify some novelists, before he had well considered 
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what he was doing. However, if any one has a mind to see 
what mild construction may be put upon that expression of 
Eusebius, he may consult Bishop Bull and Dr. Cave®. For my 
own part, I think the best defence to be made for him is, that he 
seems to have grown wiser afterwards. You charge Basil with 
weakness for making Aétius the inventor® of the distinction 
between i70 and dua. But where was Basil’s mistake? You say, 
Origen, Eusebius, and Philo insist upon it. But Philo’s is only 
general, without application to this case: and Origen’s and 
Eusebius’s amount to no more than a preeminence of the Father 
as such. They do not carry it to a difference of nature, as 
Aétius didP; and you also do: you do it indeed under other 
terms, but as plainly, while you deny the necessary existence of 
the Son. You will find none higher than Aétius, or Musebius 
of Nicomedia, to countenance you in it. There is nothing more 
that is material under this Query. 

You have not been able to take off the force of what is urged 
from Scripture and antiquity for the Son’s creative powers: and 
that creative powers are divine powers, in quite another sense 
than the Doctor and you use the phrase, in the equivocating 
way, will be seen as we pass on. 


QUERY XII. 


Whether the Creator of all things was not himself unercated ; and 
therefore could not be e€ odx dvtwy, made out of nothing. 


AS to your complaint of my wording this Query, and my 
styling Christ the Creator of all things; I refer to my Sermons 4, 
where I have proved the thing, and to my Defence", where | 
have shewn that it is the language of all antiquity to style him 
Creator, and not barely in your deceitful way, him, “ by whom 
“God ereated all things,’ while you inform us not what you 
mean by it. You say, you “affirm not (nay, you blame those 
“ that presume to affirm) that the Son of God was created, or 
“that he was €£ od« dvrwv, out of nothing.” With what sin- 
cerity you say this, let the reader judge from the nine arquinents 
I produced in my Supplement, to shew that you make the Son 
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a creatures. How you may eguivocate, 1 know not: but I am 
sure you dare not tell us distinctly what you mean by saying, 
you blame those that affirm that the Son is “ out of nothing :” 
it is either a mean quibble, or something worse that you are 
ashamed to own. You are pleased to give up some criticisms 
of Dr. Clarke’s in relation to a passage of Origen which I had 
took notice of in my Defencet; so that we have done with. 
Still you talk of “ ten thousand passages’ in Origen, as opposite 
to my sentiments. When you were in the way of romancing, 
(which has no certain rule,) you did well to take a large 
number. I challenge you to produce a single passage from any 
piece of his, that is to be depended on, which either directly or 
indirectly makes the Son a creature. That, you know, was the 
point here in question. 

The remainder of this Query is filled with all the worthless 
trifles you could rake up from Sandius, or others, to represent 
the ancients as making the Son a creature. At the same time, 
because you know they have been answered, and that you cannot 
stand by them, (yet having a strong propensity to make use of 
them, for the deception of ignorant readers,) you produce them 
with this faint and disingenuous censure upon them. “ I think 
*“‘ that the writers I have here cited were mistaken in their 
** judging about consequences, when they thus charged with 
“ Arianism the most learned and most eminent men the Chris- 
“ tian Church ever had.” Permit me here, for a while, to choose 
myself a new adversary; one that honestly professes his belief of 
the Son’s being a creature, and has produced those very passages, 
most of them, as favouring those sentiments; which he is not 
afraid nor ashamed (while maintaining, as he believes, the 
honour of the great God) to call his own. After long and de- 
liberate considering the question of the Son’s being a creature or 
no creature, the argument he mainly depends on", with respect 
to the sentiments of the ancients, is this: the universal applica- 
tion of the words in Prov. viii. 22, “ The Lord created me the 
“ beginning of his ways, &c.” by the ancient Christians, to the 
creation of Christ by God the Father. And indeed, hardly any 
thing can be brought out of the ancients, at all looking like it, 
but what is either the application of, or allusion to this text. 
The argument then is this: the text in the Proverbs has éxrice 
according to the Seventy: the Fathers, knowing little or no 
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Hebrew, followed that rendering : éxrie signifies created : there- 
fore the Fathers, in general, believed and taught that the Son is 
a creature. The argument would be irrefragable, if the word 
éxtice, as it might signify what is pretended, could be shewn to 
have been so understood by the Fathers. But if created may 
signify appointed, or constituted, (as in good Latin authors, con- 
suls, captains, magistrates, are said to be created, and we some- 
times use the word in English, of creating a peer, or creating any 
officer,) and it may be certainly shewn that some Fathers so 
understood it, and no proof can be given that any of them 
understood it otherwise; then there will appear such a flaw in 
the argument, as the wit of man will not be able to make up. 
We have it upon record, that this very point came to be con- 
sidered about the middle of the third century, by Dionysius of 
Rome*, (with his clergy ;) who fearing, upon the rise of Sabe/- 
lianism, lest some should run into the opposite extreme of 
making the Son a creature, first condemns all such doctrine, as 
highest blasphemy, and next answers what had been urged by 
some from this text, expressing himself as follows: “* And what 
“ need I say more of these things to you, men full of the Holy 
“ Ghost, and well knowing what absurdities follow upon the sup- 
‘ position of the Son’s being a creature ? To which the leaders 
“in that opinion seem to me not to have well attended, and so 
“« they have very much erred from the truth; imterpreting that 
“place, ‘ The Lord created me the beginning of his ways,’ not 
“ according to the meaning of the divine and sacred writ. For, 
“as you know, éxrice is a word of more senses than one, éxrice, 
“ created, here stands for éréornoe, appointed, over the works 
“ (God) had made by the Son himself. The word éxrice is not 
“here to be understood to be the same as émolnoe: for moujoat 
“and «rica. are very different.” Here we find how that text 
was understood by the most considerable men of the Church 
about the year 259. 

And let it not here be objected, that the piece is of doubtful 
credit, because extant only in Athanasius: for nobody that 
knows any thing of Athanasius, and is not strangely bigoted to 
an hypothesis, can suspect any foul play in this matter. It is the 
less to be suspected here, because, as I shall shew presently, 
Athanasius did not entirely approve of this construction of 
Dionysius, and would certainly never have forged an interpre- 
tation different from his own. Besides, it is observable that 

x Apud Athanas. p. 232. 
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Kusebius, in his famous piece against Marcellus, interprets that 
text in the very same manner as Dionysius had done, defending 
it at largey by several parallel places of Scripture. He interprets 
éxtice by xaréragev and xaréorncev, appointed, or constituted. So 
that we have very great reason to believe that this was the 
prevailing and current construction of Prov. viii. 22. in the Ante- 
Nicene church. What confirms it is, that they all understood 
apxiv in the active sense, for Head or Principle, just as Dionysius 
and Eusebius do: and so the sense is, that the Father appointed 
the Son Head over all his works. 

That this was the sense of dpx7) all along, may be proved 
from Justin, Theophilus, Tatian, Clemens, Origen, and Metho- 
dius, to name no more: which consideration is alone sufficient 
in the case, when there is no positive proof on the other side. 
Only I must add further, that clear and strong passages may be 
brought, from the Fathers in general, to prove that they believed 
the Son to be uncreated. Seeing then that this text may bear 
such a sense as has been mentioned ; seeing it was certainly so 
interpreted by some, and no reason appears for Mr. Whiston’s 
interpretation at all; but the sense of dpyj, as understood by 
the ancients, is entirely against him, as also many clear testi- 
monies of the Son’s being uncreated: these considerations put 
together are enough to shew that there is no force in the argu- 
ment drawn from the Fathers following the LX X, and reading 
éxrive in that text. 

But I further promised to give some account of Athanasius, 
in relation to this text ; because Mr. Whiston# has been pleased 
to say some very hard, and indeed unjust things of him, in 
relation hereto. Athanasius could not be at a loss to know the 
meaning of ékrice, which had been so well explained both by 
Dionysius and Eusebius. He therefore closed in with the 
common interpretation, as signifying appointed, or constituted”. 
But then he understood the appointing to be to the work of 
redemption only, not the work of creation: at least he makes no 
mention of the latter. He seems to have been apprehensive that 
the notion of appointing to the work of creation might sound too 
low: and indeed many of the Arians scrupled not to say as 
much, at least, in words. Athanasius thought the way of 
speaking not so proper, his notion being that the Father could 
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no more create without the Son¢, than exist without him, both 
being alike necessary; and therefore appointing was not so 
proper a word for it. This principle he lays down in the very 
same Oration, where he at large comments upon Prov. viii. 22. 
Nevertheless it may be said, that this great man might perhaps 
be too scrupulous in this matter. Cyril¢ of Jerusalem (whose 
orthodoxy is unquestionable) seruples not to assign a reason 
why the Son was appointed to create: and it has been usual 
with all the Christian writers to represent all offices as descend- 
ing from the Father to the Son. Athanasius himself allows that 
God the Son wrought in the creation, upon the Father’s issuing 
out his fiat, or command for it: as also do several other Post- 
Nicene writers®. This in reality comes to the same thing with 
what others intended by appointing, or constituting to the work 
of creation. 

But here indeed Athanasius guards against the notion of the 
Son’s being tzovpyds, an wnderworker, in the low Arian sense : 
for otherwise he admits that the Father wrought dy and in the 
Son. And I doubt not but it was his apprehension of the Arians 
misconstruing the appointing, which made him so scrupulous in 
relation to Proy. viii. The expression however, when it is not 
abused, is very innocent; and some zealous Athanasians‘ were 
not afraid to understand Prov. viii. 22. of God the Son’s being 
appointed and constituted Creator, and Head over all the works 
of God. Faustinus, that severe and rigid Homoousian, of the 
Eustathian party, and Luciferian sect, understands that text of 
Christ, as being appointed by the Father, the Head and Con- 
ductor of all his works, as well of creation as redemptions. Let 
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this suffice to have shewn the sense of antiquity upon that 
text. 

Now I return to you, who are entertaining your reader with 
a collection of scandal, and which you know to be such, for the 
greatest part of it. The scandal is produced at length; and 
what should have been, and has been pleaded to remove and 
confute it, is disingenuously kept out of sight: only it is said by 
you, “sufficient apologies have been made” for this or that 
Father, to shew that he was not indeed of Arius’s notions. But 
what then? You pretend that your notions were not Arius’s : 
so you would still have your reader apprehend that those Fathers 
might have been in your notions; whereas Bp. Bull, in his con- 
futation of those scandals, (most of them misreports, and some of 
them malicious tales and lies,) has effectually prevented their 
being really serviceable either to Arius’s cause or yours; which 
in reality (however you disguise the matter) are the very same. 
The conclusion you draw from this heap of stuff is pretty remark- 
able: “It evidently shews, that those ancient Fathers had not 
“ entertained such a confused notion as you are labouring to 
“ introduce of the Creator of all things :” whereas it is evident, 
to a demonstration, that my confused notion (as you unrighteously 
call it) was the very notion which all those Fathers had: or, if 
you think otherwise, why did you not distinctly shew where they 
contradict it, instead of producing a deal of idle tales, which 
(though you would have your reader lay some stress on) you 
yourself dare not undertake to defend ? 

Where is the consequence to be drawn from such premises ? 
As let us see. The Apostolical Constitutions, which are spurious 
and wterpolated by some Arian, have said something; there- 
fore &c. Melito is said to have wrote wepi xrioews Xpiorod, 
which learned men doubt of; and neither Ruffinus nor Jerome 
would allow; therefore &c. Clemens has been charged with 
some things of which he was very innocent; therefore &c. 
Dionysius had enemies that told des of him, abused him, and 
misrepresented his words; and some honest men were deceived 
thereby; therefore &c. Gregory likewise met with some that 
perverted his words, (as many have perverted our Articles or 
Liturgy ;) therefore &c. In short, several other very orthodou 
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men have been either falsely charged, or wrongfully suspected : 
therefore undoubtedly Dr. Waterland is mistaken in supposing 
them to have been orthodox. I refer the reader to Bp. Bull, who 
has abundantly answered what relates to these trifling accusa- 
tiois. Only, because you seem to insult and triumph the most 
in respect of Origen, I shall be at the trouble of giving the 
reader some account of that great man and his writings, and 
their hard fate in the world. 

Origen was one that wrote much, and sometimes in haste: 
and it might be no great wonder if some uncautious things 
might’ sometimes drop from him; or if his writings, passing 
through ignorant or malicious hands, might be otherwise repre- 
sented than he intended or wrote. He complained of such mis- 
representations in his lifetime; and made an apology for things 
of that kind in a letter to Pope Fabian, about the year 248. 
The doctrine of a coeternal and consubstantial Trinity could be 
no new thing at that time. It appears by the famous case of 
Dionysius, but about ten years after, that it was the settled faith 
of the Church; and that the generality, at least, were extremely 
jealous of the appearance of any thing that seemed to break in 
upon it. Origen’s works however were still in great esteem; 
and it does not appear that, for many years after his death, they 
were ever charged with heterodoxy in that article. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, and Dionysius of Alexandria, whose orthodoxy 
in that doctrine has been abundantly vindicated by Bp. Bull, 
were great admirers of the man and of his writings. Metho- 
dius, about the year 290, (a man of orthodox principles,) began 
to impugn some of Origen’s doctrines: but laid nothing to his 
charge in relation to the Trinity. About the year 308, he first 
began to have articles drawn up against him; and among the 
several charges there were some upon that head. Pamphilus 
and Eusebius then undertook to apologize for him; not by 
justifying any thing that seemed to lessen the divinity of the 
Son or Holy Ghost, but by shewing from Origen’s own writings, 
that his doctrine was on the side of Christ’s divinity, and against 
the Holy Ghost’s being a creature. This appears from the 
remains we have of that Apology, according to Ruffin’s trans- 
lation; who professes solemnly that he did not add a syllable, 
but made a just and literal translation. So that though Ruffin’s 
other versions, where he professes to have taken a liberty, are 
the less to be depended on, this is of another kind, and may 
more securely be confided in: from whence I would take notice 
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by the way, that even Eusebius at this time, before the rise of 
the Arian controversy, appears to have been very orthodox. I 
know there is an objection to be made out of Jerome: which the 
reader may see ‘answered in Bp. Bull. 

After Pamphilus, we find mention made of another apologist’, 
a very orthodox man himself, in respect of the Trinity, even in 
the judgment of Photius ;. who was used to judge too severely 
sometimes of the ancients, comparing their expressions too 
rigidly with those in use in his own times. That apologist acquits 
Origen as to any erroneous doctrine in the article of the Trinity: 
only he allows that Origen’s zeal against Sabellianism might 
sometimes draw him into expressions that seemed to go too far 
the other way. Let us now come down to the Arian times. 
About the year 330, or later, the Arians endeavour to gain some 
countenance from Origen’s writings: and some of the more 
zealous Catholics of the Eustathian party, who were for pro- 
fessing one /ypostasis, had no opinion of Origen. The reason, I 
presume, was, because Origen every where insists upon the 
distinction of persons very much, and seemed not very reconcilable 
to the Eustathian way of professing one hypostasis. Origen 
therefore was much out of favour with that more rigid part of 
the Catholics; who differed from the rest in expression rather 
than real meaning, as appeared fully afterwardsk. Athanasius 
all the while stood up for Origen, and vindicated his own doctrine 
from Origen’s writings!. Gregory Nazianzen and Basil were both 
of them friends of Origen; defending his orthodoxy against the 
Arians™, This was about the year 360. And though Basil 
thought Origen’s notion of the Holy Ghost not to have been 
altogether sound, yet he objects nothing against him in respect of 
God the Son: and as to the Holy Ghost, he yet quotes passages 
from him where Origen spoke conformably to the doctrine and 
tradition of the Church®. And possibly the other suspected pas- 
sages might not be Origen’s own. 

Titus of Bostra, another orthodox man of that time, was an 
advocate of Origen. 

About 370, flourished Didymus, who is known to have been 
very zealous for the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, and 
zealous also for Origen; looking upon those as weak men, and 
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of small sagacity, that suspected Origen on that head°®. Hitherto 
we have found no considerable men that condemned Origen as 
heterodox in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Cathohes of greatest 
name and reputation asserted the contrary. ’ 

Let us come a little lower, to the year 380, and we shall now 
perceive a storm gathering; chiefly, I presume, by the means 
and the interest of the Eustathians, who had disliked Origen 
from the first. Epiphanius, about this time, was drawn in to be 
a party in a quarrel against the Origenists; and laid severe 
charges against Origen, even with respect to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Ruffinus, at the same time, was a zealous advocate for 
Origen’s orthodoxy; himself, as is well known, a strict Athana- 
sian. Jerome being now about fifty years old, was also a great 
admirer of Origen. Nay, in the years 388 and 391, when past 
sixty, he still retained the same kind of opinion of Origen and 
his writings: as appears by his calling him the “master of the 
“ churches, second to none but the Apostles themselvesP.” He 
declares that those who lad in Origen’s lifetime censured him, 
did it not for any novel doctrine, or heresy, but for envy; because 
they could not bear the reputation he had raised4. . Now could 
Jerome, so orthodox a man himself, and who had translated 
Didymus in defence of the divinity of the Holy Ghost; could 
he ever have thus commended Origen, had he, at that time, 
believed him heterodox in the doctrine of the Trinity? Im- 
possible. He gives no better a name than that of barking dogs 
to those that then charged Origen with heresy: though at the 
same time Arians, or Macedonians, and all impugners of the 
divinity of Christ or the Holy Ghost, were heretics in Jerome’s 
account. To do Jerome justice, he stood up for Origen with 
resolution and courage some time; till, finding the stream run 
strong, he thought it convenient to tack about: and then (as is 
the nature of new converts in any case) he grew zealous and 
vehement on the opposite side. ‘Then he set himself, meanly, to 
run down the man whom before he had so much commended. 
He fell to criticising his works, sometimes manifestly perverting 
his sense, sometimes representing it by halves; always putting 


° Vid. Hieronym. tom. iv. p. 347, non propter heresim, ut nunc adversus 
355s 409. eum rabidi canes insimulant; sed 

P Origenem, quem post Apostolos, quia gloriam eloquentiz ejus et sci- 
ecclesiarum magistrum nemo nisi im-_ entiz ferre non poterant; et illo di- 
peritus negabit. Hieron. Pref.in Nom. cente omnes muti putabantur. Hieron. 
Hebre. tom. iv. p. 67. 

a4 Non propter dogmatum novitatem, 
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the worst constructions he possibly could upon his writings: as 
did also Epiphanius and Theophilus, who were afterwards joined 
with Anastasius Bishop of Rome, and many other Bishops of 
the west. Still Origen was not entirely destitute of some good 
and great defenders; as Gregory Nyssen, the great Chrysostom, 
(bred up under Meletius, and never of the Kustathian party,) 
Theotimus, and John of Jerusalem. Severus Sulpitius, of that 
time, is a kind of neuter, passing a doubtful and moderate 
censure. St. Austin‘ appears doubtful; but, taking his accounts 
from Epiphanius, or other adversaries, leans to the severer side. 
Vincentius Lirinensis’ inclines to think that the plea about 
Origen’s writings being adulterated' might be very just. Socrates 
and Sozomen, of the fifth century, defend Origen’s orthodoxy, 
and think he had been greatly misrepresented. Theodorit, of 
the same age, has been justly looked upon as a favourer of 
Origen; because he reckons not the Origenists in his list of 
heretics: as neither did Philastrius, who wrote sixty years before 
him. What followed in the sixth century, under Justinian, is 
rather too late to come into account. 

From what hath been said, it appears, that though antiquity 
were much divided in their sentiments of Origen’s orthodoxy, in 
respect of the Trinity ; yet the most early and the most valuable 
men down to the times of Jerome, (and for a long while Jerome 
himself,) had acquitted him on that head. This account is a 
sufficient answer to what you have raked together in pages 327, 
328, 329, 330. And I must observe, that were it really fact 
that Origen had taught what you pretend in respect to the 
article of the Trinity, it would by no means follow that he was 
therein a true interpreter of the Church’s doctrine in that instance, 
any more than in the other articles laid to his charge by his ac- 
cusers : many of which are known to have been directly contrary 
to the standing doctrines of the Church, as well d¢fore as after 


* Origeniani——mortuorum resur- Christo, tantum Filius Patri. Unde 
rectionem negant, Christum autem et nec orandus est Filius, &c. Augustin. 


Spiritum Sanctum creaturam dicunt 





Hee quidem de Origene, Epipha- 
nius refert. Sed defensores ejus dicunt 
Origenem Patrem et Filium et Spi- 
ritum Sanctum unius ejusdemque sub- 
stanti@ docuisse ; neque resurrectio- 
nem repulisse mortuorum. Sed qui 
ejus plura legerunt, contradicunt 

Dicit preterea ipse Origenes quod 
Filius Dei sanctis hominibus compa- 
ratus veritas sit, Patri collatus men- 
dacium ; et quantum distant Apostoli 


WATERLAND, VOL. II. 





Heres. 43. 

8 Sed dicat aliquis, corruptos esse 
Origenis libros. Non resisto, quin 
potius malo: nam id a quibusdam et 
traditum et scriptum est; non Catho- 
licis tantum, sed etiam Hereticis. 
Vincent. Lirin. c. xxiii. 

t See Ruffinus’s plea about the 
adulteration of Origen’s books, hand- 
somely defended against St. Jerome, 
by the learned Huetius. Origeniana, 
p. 187, 188. 
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his time. Such was the denial of the resurrection of the dead, 
imputed to him, among other errors, by his adversaries; as St. 
Austin observes: who, in the same place, mentions some other 
erroneous and uncatholic tenets of Origen. At last, the question 
of Origen’s faith in the Trinity may be certainly determined out 
of his treatise against Celsus, (still remaining, and free from cor- 
ruption.) And it is from thence chiefly, that Bishop Bull has 
demonstrated that Origen’s doctrine on that head was sound 
and just, directly opposite to the principles which you are now 
espousing. 

I may take notice of your citing (p. 335.) a second-hand pas- 
sage of Eusebius; as if he had made the Son created in the vul- 
gar sense of created in this question, directly contrary to what 
Kusebius has argued at large in his piece against Marcellus. 
I hope you did it ignorantly. However, to prevent the like for 
the future, I shall here give you Eusebius’s own words. Com- 
menting on Prov. vill. 22. he says thus: “ Though he says cre- 
“ ated, he does not say it, as if he came from non-eastence into 
‘< existence ; nor as if he also, like as the rest of the creatures, 
“ were from non-entity, (as some have erroneously imagined ;) 
“ but he was living and subsisting, prior and preexisting to the 
“ creation of the universe: and being appointed of the Lord his 
‘* Father to bear rule over the universe ; created here stands for 
“ appointed, or constituted".” He goes on to several texts of 
Scripture, 1 Peter 11. 13. Amos iv. 13. Psalm ci. 19. to shew 
that «rlois, or xrifo, may admit that sense of appointing, or 
ordaining, rather than creating. And upon the words of the 
Psalm, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God,” he observes, that 
this is not said as if the Psalmist’s heart was then to begin 
to exist, but what was before should be cleansed. You will please 
to remember how highly you resented my quoting Socrates for 
Eusebius’s opinion, seemingly contradictory to Eusebius’s other 
tenets. You have here quoted a short sentence out of an index 
of a book, not published to speak for itself; and have given it a 
construction flatly contrary to what Eusebius undoubtedly taught 
in his piece against Marcellus; namely, that Prov. viii. 22. was 


au Ei be éyou exriobar airov, ovx ws 
€k TOU pn dvTos eis TO etva mapehOav, 
Tour av etrou, ovd as époiws Tois 
Aourrots KTiopHact, Kal avros € €K Tou py 
évTos YEYOVOS, uP TWES OUK opbas t baret- 
Anpaow, GAN ws ipeoras poev kal 
(av, mpomy tre Kai mpoimdpxey tis 


Tod mavrds Kbop0U ovoTdoEws" dipxew 
de Tov dhov bro Kupiov Tov avrov 
Tatpos Katareraypévos, ToU exrurey 
evravda ayri Tov Karéra&ev, n KaTe- 
atnoev eipnyevov. Euseb. Eccl. Theol. 
p- 150, 151. 
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not to be understood of creating, in the sense you pretend. As 
to what you cite from him in respect of the Holy Ghost, I know 
not whether it may admit of a candid* construction. He was 
certainly mistaken, if he took that doctrine, such as you under- 
stand it, to be the doctrine of the Church. But it is out of my 
compass to treat of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. To con- 
clude; I referredy you to Ignatius, Athenagoras, Irenzus, 
Origen, Dionysius of Rome, Dionysius of Alexandria, Theogno- 
stus, and Methodius; as express authorities against the doctrine 
of the Son’s being a creature. As to consequential and indirect 
testimonies against it, they are numberless; and have been pro- 
duced by Bishop Bull, Le Moyne, Nourry, and many others, in 
this controversy. To this you have opposed such evidence as 
Bishop Bull has already answered, and you will not stand by, or 
engage to defend; but have rather owned to be indefensible. 
Only you think some advantage you should make of it; which 
some advantage is yet very unfair, and not regularly or distinctly 
laid down by any certain consequence, but is merely a confused 
and precarious conclusion. Upon the whole, every honest reader 
will easily perceive on what side he ought here to determine. 


QUERY XIII. 

Whether there can be any middle between being made out of nothing, 
and out of something ; that is, between being out of nothing, and 
out of the Father's substance ; between being essentially God and 
being a creature ; whether, consequently, the Son must not be either 
essentially God, or else a creature? 

IF any man wanted an instance of the power of affections or 
prejudice in holding out against conviction ; or if there were not 
too many lamentable examples of it in history, sacred and profane; — 
I would recommend to him the perusal of what you have under 
this Query, to give him a very lively example and idea of it. 
You begin with telling me, “there are many dilemmas in meta- 
“« physics, physics, and theology, wherein it may be very presump- 
“ tuous to determine absolutely which part of the dilemma is the 
“truth.” Had you rested neuter in this controversy, your plea 
would have appeared the better: but as you have determined on 
one side, and in virtue of such dilemmas as are neither half so 
clear nor half so certain as this is, you have no pretence left of 
that kind. 


x See the Bishop of London’s Letter Defended, p. 56, &c. 
Y Defence, vol.i. p. 389. 
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You should therefore tell me what medium there is between 
being essentially God, and being a creature; or else own the Son 
a creature. We do not thus shift and shuffle with you, when 
you press us with dilemmas. Derived or wnderived; we say 
derived: being or not being; we say being: necessary or not 
necessary in existence; we say necessary : self-ewistent or not self- 
existent; we say not self-existent: supreme God or not supreme 
God ; we say supreme God. And whatever invidious terms, or 
however liable to be misunderstood, you put the question in, still 
we answer frankly, and discover our minds. And what can be 
the reason of the difference between your conduct and ours, but 
that we desire to be open and plain, and you love disguises? 
We have a cause which we know we can defend: you are con- 
scious that you have not. We are justly sensible what advan- 
tage you every where make by putting the question, ‘* Whether 
“ God the Son be the supreme God, or that supreme God 2?” 

1. The expression is apt to insinuate to the reader a notion 
of two Gods, supreme and inferior: on which supposition the 
Son certainly could not be the supreme. 

2. It is further apt to confound the reader, as insinuating, 
either that we suppose the Son to be the supreme Father himself, 
or else that the supremacy of order, or office, belonged equally to 
both. Yet we bear with your thus unequally and partially 
wording the question; being content to admit it with proper 
distinctions, and to assert that God the Son is the supreme God, 
or even that supreme God, as you are pleased to word it for us. 

And why should not you as plainly own, that you make the 
Son a creature; there being no imaginable medium between 
uncreated and created, between G'od and creature? Yet you pre- 
- tend to be arguing only against the Son’s being essentially God, 
or supreme God, and not to be arguing for his being a creature ; 
though they come to the same thing differently expressed. You 
say, p. 338, there lies a fallacy in my words, essentially God. As 
how ? Shew where the fallacy is. You say, the words ought to 
mean self-existent in such a sense as the Father alone is. Well 
then; if you take self-existence and necessary existence to signify 
the same thing, you of consequence allow no medium, but that 
the Son must either be the Father himself, or else a creature. 
Why do you not therefore say plainly he is a creature? You 
will ask then, whether I would prove that the Son is the Father 
himself, in proving him to be no creature ? No. But when I have 
proved that point, (as is essily done, and has been done a thou- 
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sand times,) it will then be apparent how absurd and wild your 
notion is, that there is no medium between God the Father and 
a creature. I say then, that there neither is nor can be any 
medium between being necessarily existing and being a creature: 
and therefore since you allow nothing to be necessary but the 
Father, you plainly make a creature of the Son. Instead of an- 
swering this plain argument, you do nothing but evade, and shift 
in such a manner, as shews only that you are afraid of coming 
to the point, and of putting the controversy on a fair issue: 
which is highly disingenuous. Were I to abuse my readers at 
this rate, how would you insult, and look upon it as no better 
than giving up the cause. I told you before, and now tell you 
again, that you assert evidently, and by immediate necessary 
consequence, “that the Maker, and Redeemer, and Judge of the 
“whole world is a creature, is mutable and corruptible, depending 
“ entirely on the good pleasure of God, has a precarious exist- 
‘‘ ence and dependent powers, finite and limited ; and is neither 
“so perfect in his nature, nor so exalted in privileges, but that 
“the Father may, when he pleases, create another, equal, or 
‘‘ even superior to him.” 

This is no unrighteous representation, nor appealing to the pre- 
Jjudices of the ignorant vulgar: you know it is not: but it is laying 
down the plain naked truth. And it ought to be sounded in the 
ears and riveted in the thoughts of all that come to read you; 
that they may be deeply sensible what you are doing, and whi- 
ther it is that you are leading them. 

These are not things shocking to the vulgar only, nor so much 
to the vulgar as to the wisest and most considerate, and most 
religious men. In short, they are such weights upon your hy- 
pothesis, as have ever sunk and bore it down among the sober 
part of mankind: and they will ever do so, as long as true piety 
and sobriety of thought have any footing in the world. This you 
are sensible of ; and are therefore forced to wink hard. 

You are next endeavouring to retort; which is your constant 
method when you are nonplused, and have no direct answer to 
give. I “assert,” you say, “‘ many supreme Gods in one undi- 
“vided substance.” Ridiculous: they are not many Gods, for 
that very reason, because their substance is undivided. Is there 
no difference between charging false consequences and true ones? 
Make you out the consequence which you pretend, at your 
leisure: mine is self-evident, and makes itself. 

% Defence, vol. i. p. 394. 
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You run off (p. 341,) to some foreign things, which have been 
answered in their place. You talk of authority and dignity; 
not telling us what you mean by them, whether of order and 
office, or of nature; though it is about the last only that we are 
inquiring. I suppose, if there be ever so many testimonies in 
antiquity for the Son’s uncreatedness, consubstantiality, cternity, 
necessary existence, omnipresence, omnipotence, and other divine 
attributes; all must yield to a few equivocations and quibbles about 
authority and dignity: which if you had once defined and fixed 
to a determinate meaning, (as every ingenuous man would have 
done,) it would have been presently seen whether any testimony 
you produce were pertinent or no; or rather, that none of them 
are pertinent. As to Basil, whom you pretend to cite, it is cer- 
tain he did not mean by dfiéuar. what you mean ; for he abso- 
lutely denies that the Father is greater in respect of dignity, 
meaning essential dignity: and he particularly excepts against 
your notion of making the Son subject; and censures Kunomius 
smartly, for taking from him the dignity of dominion, rijs deo70- 
telas 70 dfloya. In another place, he spends a whole chapter 
in confutation of that very notion you are contending for; 
proving that God the Son is united in nature, in glory, in dignity» 
with the Father, of egual honour and authority®. I had told 
you, that “an eternal substance, not divine, and a Son made 
“ out of it, was what you must mean, or mean nothing’.” This 
you confute by calling it a “ calumny, ridiculous, and unjust ;” 
which is a very easy way of confutation. Let the reader see the 
reason why you had nothing to offer but hard words. You deny 
the Son’s being of the same divine substance that the Father is; 
you allow him not to be necessarily existing ; you deny his being 
out of nothing. Let any CXidipus make other sense of this put 
together, than what I made of ite. 


&° AAG peyeber per 6 marnp TOU viod 
ovK dy AexAein peilov, doaparos yap 
ad’ ovde d&i@part, ov yap eyévero 
6 obk jv more. Basil. contr. Eun, lib. 
iv. et lib. i. p. 236. ed. Bened. 

> Te d&impare ovvnpevor. 

© SuvOpovor kai dudtipov TO TNS 
a&ias éudripov. Basil. de Sp. Sancto, 
cap. 6. 

4 Defence, vol. i. p. 396. 

— © Qui Filium de Patris substantia 
natum denegant, debent utique dicere 








unde arbitrentur Dei Filium exstitisse: 
utrum de nihilo, an ex aliquo? Si de 
nihilo exstitit, Creatura dicendus est, 
non Creator. Si autem de aliquo di- 
catur, sic etiam id ipsum Deus fecit, 
unde Filium genuit. An forte coeter- 
num dicitur aliquid habuisse unde 
posset Filium generare? Si coeternum 
aliquid estimatur, unde genitus Filius 
creditur, Manichzorum error hac ad- 
sertione firmatur. Fulgent. Resp.contr. 
Arian. object. iv. p.58. 
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QUERY XIV. 

Whether Dr. Clarke, who every where denies the consubstantiality of 
the Son as absurd and contradictory, does not of consequence 
affirm the Son to be a creature, é& odx évrev, and so fall under 
his own censure, and is self-condemned ? 

HERE, being conscious that this charge is just, you can give 
no direct answer ; but, as usual, must retreat to little shifts and 
poor evasions. I sufficiently explained the ¢rwe sense, and my 
sense of consubstantiality in my Defence, vol. i. p. 543, 544- 
Yet now you pretend to complain, you understand not what I 
mean by consubstantiality : whereas the truth is, you understand 
it so well as to know that this Query is unanswerable. But let 
us hear how you can cavil where you cannot reply. “ Sometimes,” 
you tell me, I seem to mean that the Father and Son are in- 
*“ dividually the same single, identical, whole substance.” But 
where do you ever find me talking so weakly and erudely ? This 
you gather only from the word individual; which is capable of 
a larger and stricter sense, as I have often intimated. When you 
suppose that part of God’s substance which fills the sun, to be 
individually the same with what fills the moon ; do you mean 
that both are individually the same single, identical, whole substance ? 
How often must you be reminded of your unequal dealing in 
this controversy, that arguments must hold against the Trinity, 
which, in other cases, have no force with you at all? I may speak 
of whole and parts, while I am arguing against a man that brings 
every thing under eztension: but as to the Catholic doctrine of 
the Church, which I here defend, the words are not proper; only 
this is certain, that one Person of the Trinity is not all the Persons 
of the Trinity. Yet because the Persons are wndivided, they 
are one individual substance; which is as far from Sabdellianism 
as from Tritheism, and can justly be charged with neither. You 
pretend that Dr. Clarke does not deny such consubstantiality as 
was taught by the Nicene Fathers. If this be true, then he 
admits, or does not deny, that the substance of the Son is of 
the same kind with that of the Father, as truly as light answers 
to light, very God to very God, uncreated to uncreated, and so onf: 
that is, he admits all that I do, and there is no longer any dis- 
pute between us. For I will easily prove to him, after he is ad- 
vanced thus far, that whatever is thus egual in nature to the 
Father, cannot be wnequal in any essential powers or perfections : 
and so all that you have been doing drops at once. If these be 


£ See my Defence, vol. i. p. 544. 
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the Doctor’s present sentiments, I am very glad of it: they were 
not always so. You say, indeed, “ whatever the Son’s metaphy- 
“ sical nature, essence, or substance be, all the Doctor’s propo- 
“* sitions (so far as you perceive) hold nevertheless equally true.” 
Are you then so very wnperceiving in a plain and clear case? 
Turn to five of the Doctor’s propositions, (5th, 12th, 14th, 19th, 
23rd,) where he denies the Substance, or Person, of the Son, or 
Holy Ghost, to be self-existent : and compare your own construc- 
tion of self-existent, by necessarily existing, with them; and then 
tell me, whether the Doctor has determined nothing about the 
substance of the Son. Doth he not make the substance of the 
Father necessary, the other precarious; the one self-sufficient, the 
other depending ; the one immutable, the other mutable at plea- 
sure ; in a word, the one infinitely perfect, the other infinitely 
short of it? All this follows by self-evident connection from the 
Doctor’s denying the Son’s necessary existence. Now certainly 
he has hereby determined their substances to be entirely different 
in kind; or else I should despair of shewing, that a man and 
a horse, a tree and a stone, are not duootvova, are not of the same 
kind. For what is it we denote and distinguish different kinds 
of substances by, but by their different essential properties? Do 
not therefore now bring me the lame pretence, about the Doc- 
tor’s propositions being the same on either supposition. 1 bore 
with it in the Modest Pleaders, (though sensible how little 
sincerity was in it,) because I was then doubtful whether the 


Doctor should be charged with denying the necessary existence. 


You have eased me of that doubt: and now the plea is ridicu- 
lous, and will serve no longer. The mystery is at length come 
out; and sel/-existence, wherewith we have been so long amused, 
wants no unriddling. 

QUERY XV. 

Whether he also must not, of consequence, affirm of the Son, that 
there was a time when he was not, since God must earst before the 
creature; and therefore is again self-condemned. (See Prop. 16. 
Seript. Doctr.) And whether he does not equivocate in saying, 
elsewhere, that the second Person has been always with the first ; 
and that there has been no time when he was not so: and lastly, 
whether ut be not a vain and weak attempt to pretend to any middle 
way between the orthodox and the Arians; or to carry the Son’s 
divinity the least higher than they did, without taking in the 
consubstantiality ? 

& See the Preface to my Sermons, at the beginning of this volum 
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IT has been shewn that the Son is, upon the Doctor’s prin- 
ciples, a precarious being, which is nothing but another name for 
creature: and now the question is only whether a creature can 
be eternal. And this is of no great moment to the cause itself, 
but only to shew the Doctor’s self-condemnation, in blaming such 
as have said, there was a time when the Son was not. If, for the 
sake hereof, you will maintain that a creature is edernal, you 
shall dispute by yourself, or else against Mr. Whiston'; who 
justly calis it a despised and absurd tenet: only he happened to 
have his thoughts a little wandering, when he called it an Atha- 
nasian mystery, instead of calling it an Arian one. For I never 
heard of any one Athanasian but what despised and rejected it. 
There were some Arians who formed a new sect about the year 
394, under the name of Psathyrians, who have been charged 
with that principle by Theodorit!; though I think Socrates’s and 
Sozomen’s account of them rather acquits them of it. Now if 
you are inclined to maintain such wild doctrine, say so plainly : 
if not, let us know the meaning of the Doctor’s censuring those 
that should presume to say of the Son, that there was a time 
when he was not!; and of his saying that the second Person has 
been always with the first. I am sensible there is something 
very mean and disparaging in the way of equivocating upon so 
serious a subject. A man may well be ashamed to own it: sol 
press it no further. 

You were to find a middle way between the orthodox and the 
Arians: which I called a vain and weak attempt, and proved it 
to be so. You do not care to own your mistake here: but you 
say, “it is not material to determine.” That is, you find it has 
been evidently determined against you; though you are very 
unwilling to confess it. Next you come to your usual method of 
misrepresenting my notion, and charging three supreme Gods: 
which trifling has been answered oftener than it deserved. 
What follows, p. 348, 349, is so exceeding low, that in pure 
commiseration one would pass it over. Page 350, you come to 
dispute the point, whether the Doctor’s scheme was condemned 


h Nor do I quite despair of seeing 
such shrewd and cunning Athana- 
sians as Dr. W. driven to this last 
evasion, and of hearing them broach 
this other great Athanasian mystery, 
how despised and absurd an one 
soever, that any creature whatsoever 
may be strictly speaking, in point 
of duration, coeternal with its Crea- 


tor. Whiston, Reply to Lord Notting- 
ham, p. 30. 

' Theod. Heeret. Fab. lib. 4. Com- 
pare thesupposititious Disputatio con- 
tra Arium. p. 211. ed. Bened. 

k Socrat. Eccl. Hist. lib. v. cap. 23. 
p. 300. Sozom. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi. 
cap. I7. p. 303. 

i Chirke® Script. Doctr. prop. 16. 
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near 1400 years ago by the Council of Nice. You pretend that 
none of his Propositions were condemned. But I insist upon it, 
that the Doctor, in denying the Son’s necessary existence, evidently 
makes him a creature: and therefore all that is material in the 
Doctor’s Propositions, all that we find fault with, in respect of 
his doctrine of God the Son, stands fully condemned by the 
Nicene Council. And do not imagine that the point of difference 
betwixt us lies only in authority, or office, and not in nature: you 
make the nature of the Son wholly of a different kind from the 
Father, as hath been shewn. I told you of our doctrine, that it 
has “ prevailed for 1400 years :” upon which you remind me of 
my saying of the Arians, that the “world was once, in a manner, 
“ their own.” In a manner, that is, when they had got the 
emperors of the world, in a manner, on their side. You return 
to your quibble about individual essence. Please to observe, 
essentia de essentia, substantia de substantia, was Catholic doctrine 
all along: and this is the full meaning of individual essence. 
Not essences, nor substances, nor beings: any more than you will 
say substances, while yet you admit substance and substance; or 
beings, where yet you are forced to allow being and being™. 

You tell me, I acknowledge person and intelligent agent to be 
the same. I never acknowledged any such thing; but always 
denied their being reciprocal. But because this word person is a 
matter of much dispute, I shall here endeavour, having nothing 
further worth notice under this Query, to give the best account 
I am able of the true notion of person. I shall not here search 
into the books of philosophers, but into the common appre- 
hensions of mankind, learned and unlearned; which appears to 
be the true method of knowing what ideas are affixed to the 
word person. 

Our ideas are at first all of them particular, and borrowed 
from what we daily converse with, from what we see and feel. 
Our first notion of person is the notion we have of a man, a 
woman, a child. By degrees we learn to abstract from the differ- 
ences of age, sew, stature, &c. and so we form a more general 
idea of an human person, meaning one of our own species: and 
this idea, perhaps, a rude countryman would express, improperly, 
by the word Christian, in opposition to brutes, or inanimate 
things. From the idea of hwman persons thus formed, we pro- 
ceed to make a more general idea, by leaving out what is pecu- 


m See my Defence, vol. i. p. 371, 372, 448. and Reply to Dr. Whitby, 
p. 209 of this volume. 
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liar to our species, and keeping in what we conceive common 
to us with angels, suppose, or any intelligent being. And now 
we take in rationality only, or intelligence: and a person is 
something intelligent in opposition to the brutal creation. Indeed 
there is something analogous to person even in brutes: and so it 
is common to say he or she of them, in like manner as we speak 
of persons. But still the common notion of person includes 
intelligence: and I think Damascen” is very singular in bringing 
in rdévde tov trmov under indctacis and mpdcwmor, signifying 
person. But perhaps he meant it of drdécracts only, and did not 
nicely distinguish. Thus far we are advanced, that person is 
something which is the subject of intelligence. But still we are 
not come far enough to fix the idea of a single person: for an 
army, a council, a senate, is something which is the subject of 
intelligence, something that wnderstands and acts. We must 
therefore be more particular: and at length we may bring it to 
this: a single person is an intelligent agent, having the distinctive 
characters of I, thou, he; and not divided nor distinauished into 
more intelligent agents capable of the same characters. ‘This defini- 
tion or description will, I think, take in all the ideas that man- 
kind have generally affixed to the word person, when understood 
of a single person. I will shew this first negatively, and then 
positively. | 

1. Negatively. An army, a senate, &c. is not a single person, 
because divided into more. The Trinity, upon the Catholic 
hypothesis, is not a single person, because distinguished into more 
intelligent agents than one. 

2. Positively. A man is a single person by the definition. 

An angel is a single person by the same. 

Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, a single person by the same. 

Any separate soul, a single person also. 

The dedvOpwros, or God-man, a single person: because not 
divided nor distinguished into more intelligent agents than one, 
having each of them the distinctive characters. 

To clear this matter a little further, we must next distinguish 
persons into several kinds : as, 1. divided and undivided; 2. simple 
and compound: which, when explained, will, I hope, set this 
whole affair in a true and full light. 

1. As to the distinction of divided and undivided; all persons, 
but the three divine Persons, are divided and separate from each 


m Damascen. Dialect. c. xliii. p. 46. 
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other in nature, substance, and existence. They do not mutually 
include and imply each other: therefore they are not only dis- 
tinct subjects, agents, or swpposita, but distinct substances also. 
But the divine Persons, being undivided, and not having any 
separate existence independent on each other; they cannot be 
looked upon as substances, but as one substance distinguished 
into several supposita, or intelligent agents. 

2. As to the other distinction of simple and compound, it will 
appear what reason there is for it. An angel, or a soul, 
(whether supposed first preexisting, or afterwards separated,) is 
a simple person, and so is God the Father, or God the Holy 
Ghost, upon the Catholic scheme. But man is a compound 
person of sow! and body. It is plain, that according to the 
common idea of person, (which must here be our rule,) the body 
goes to make up the person: otherwise we could not say James 
or John is fat or lean, low or tall, healthful or sickly, or the 
like; such things belonging to the body only, and yet belonging 
to the person. If we suppose John’s soul to have preeauisted, it 
would be a person in that preeaistent state as much as after, 
having all that belongs to the definition of a person: and by 
taking a body afterward, the soul does not become mayis persona, 
but major persona: that is, the person is enlarged by the addition 
of a body, but still altogether is considered but as one subject 
with intelligence in it; and all is but one Peter, one John, one J, 
he, or thou, which completes the notion of a single person. Let 
John die, the body is no longer part of the person, but the 
person goes where the intelligence rests; the soul in this case 
becomes, not minus persona, by the separation, but minor. — 

Our next example of a compound person is the OedvOpemos, 
consisting of the Logos, the soul, and the body. ‘The Logos was 
a Person before the incarnation, as much as after. But by 
taking in a sowl and body, the whole Person then is made up of 
all three. And thus Christ is always represented in Scripture in 
the same manner as any single person is represented ; one J, one 
he, one thou, whether he is spoken of with respect to what he is 
as the Logos, or as having a soul or a body. The same Christ 
made the world, increased in wisdom, was pierced with a spear : 
in which three examples, it appears that the Zogos, the soul, and 
the body, all go to make up the one Person, the one compound 
Person of Christ. And hence it is, that the churches of God, 
following the common idea of a single person, which they found 
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to suit with the Scripture representation of Christ, have rightly 
and justly included all the three constituents in the one Person®. 

These are my present thoughts of the word person, and the ideas 
contained in it. If any man has any thing to object to it, I shall 
be willing either more fully to explain, or else to alter the notion, 
as I see reason for it. You will perceive that intelligent acting 
substance is implied in every person; and more persons are more 
intelligent substances, whenever their substance is divided, but 
not otherwise: and two intelligent substances are two persons, 
where both have existed separately, or have been severally capable 
of the distinctive characters, but not otherwise. You will also 
perceive, that intelligent acting substance (that is, intelligent agent, 
as you call it) is not equivalent to person, neither are the phrases 
reciprocal. But to intelligent agent add, its not being divided, nor 
distinguished into more intelligent agents having the same dis- 
tinctive characters; and then, as I conceive, you complete the 
notion of person, according as it has commonly passed with man- 
kind. I suppose not any of the divine Persons a person in a sense 
diferent from the common meaning of the word person: they are 
Persons in the same common sense of person; but Persons of a 
different kind, and differently circumstantiated from what human, 
or angelical, or any other kinds of persons are. Thus person, like 
triangle, appears to be the name for an abstract dea: and the 
name is equally applicable to every kind of person, as the name of 
triangle is to every kind of triangle. 


QUERY XVI. 


Whether by these (of the first column) and the like texts, adoration 
and worship be not so appropriated to the one God, as to belong to 
him only ? 

Divine worship due 


To the one God. To Christ. 
Thou shalt have no other gods be- | They worshipped him, Luke xxiv. 
fore me, Exod. xx. 3. 52. Let all the angels of God wor- 


ship him, Heb. i. 6. 

Thou shalt worship the Lord thy | That all men should honour the 
God, and him only shalt thou serve, | Son, even as they honour the Father, 
Matt. iv. 10. John vy. 23. 


UNDER this Query I fully proved, in my Defence, that, 





° Videmus duplicem statum, non <Aédyou évace, ti Kad’ indctacw dv- 
confusum, sed conjunctum in una ou, évobévtos rh capki, &c. Irenei 
Persona, Deum et hominem Jesuwm. Fragm, p.347. Bened. 

Tertull. contr. Prax. c.27. Tot Gcod 
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according to Scripture and antiquity, adoration is due to God 
alone, opposition to all creature-worship whatever. You enter 
very little, if at all, into the particulars of the evidence which I 
produced: but you form two objections against the thing in 
general, leaving me the part of a respondent, instead of under- 
taking it yourself, as was proper in answer to queries. Your two 
objections are these: 1. That if my arguments prove any thing, 
they prove too much, viz. that Christ is the very Father himself. 
2. That they again prove too much in disallowing all mediatorial 
worship; which, you think, is plainly warranted by Scripture and 
antiquity. 

1. As to your first pretence, it is founded only on the personal 
characters, J, thou, he; seemingly excluding all persons but one. 
To which it is answered, that there is no necessity arising from 
any pretended force of the exclusive terms, for.excluding all other 
persons P: but there is a necessity, from the very end and design 
of the Law, for excluding all other gods; and from the whole tenor 
of Scripture, for excluding all creatures: so that my argument 
proves what I intended to prove, and no more. And why have 
you not answered, after you have been so often called upon, the 
_ reasons I had offered in my Defence, and Preface to my Sermons, 
against the receiving inferior gods to any degree of religious wor- 
ship? Surely it should be your business to respond sometimes, 
especially in reply to queries, and not merely to oppose. 

2. As to your second pretence about mediatorial worship, first 
borrowed from Pagans, handed on by Arians, and brought to our 
own times by Papists; I shall give it a large and distinct answer 
presently. You have for some time (I mean you and your friends) 
amused unthinking persons with a phrase, never yet distinctly 
explained by you, but serving to delude such as can be content 
with sownds instead of sense. I shall endeavour to search this 
matter to the bottom, once for all; and then shew how easy it is 
to unravel your speculations on this head. 

By mediatorial worship you intend some kind of worship to be 
paid to Christ ; such as you have been pleased to invent for him, 
rather than none. I do not find that you have secured any wor- 
ship at all to the Holy Ghost, (who is no mediator,) though all 
antiquity has paid him worship. But you are so confused and 
undeterminate in your account of mediatorial worship, that it is 
not easy to discover what you precisely mean by it; or perhaps 
you yourself do not yet know what you intend. There are but two 

P See my fourth Sermon, p.84, &c. of this volume. 
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general senses, so far as I conceive, to be put upon it; though 
these again are divided into many particular ones. The two | 
speak of, are either, 1. the making Christ the medium of worship; 
or, 2. the worshipping him under the character of a Mediator. 
We must examine both these: | 

1. A medium of worship is a phrase of some latitude and am- 
biguity. It must be explained by instances and examples; that 
considering all cases which can well be thought of, we may at 
last hit upon what you mean by mediatorial worship. An image 
has been sometimes thought a medium of worship, when God is 
supposed to be worshipped by and ¢hrough an image: as in the 
instance of the molten calf, and in the golden calves of Dan and 
Bethel. Such mediatorial worship as this leaves very little honour 
to the medium: all is supposed to pass through, to the ultimate 
object. Thus the Egyptians, in worshipping the sacred animals, 
supposed the worship to pass to the prototype, to the Deity 
whereunto the animals belonged. ‘This, I presume, is not your 
notion of mediatorial worship : if it be, it is low indeed. 

There may be a second sense of making a medium of worship : 
as, if we were to pray to Christ, to pray for us. This is near 
akin to the Romish doctrine of praying to saints and angels. If 
this be what you mean by mediatorial worship, your opinion of 
Christ may still be very low, as of one that gives us nothing 
himself, but only asks another to give us. But, besides that 
there is no warrant for praying to any thing less than God, and so 
such a practice must be wholly unjustifiable; I conceive that this is 
not what you mean by mediatorial worship, it being so extremely 
low and dishonourable to suppose that he can himself do nothing 
for us, especially having declared the contrary, John xiv. 13, 14. 

There is a third sense of a medium of worship: as if we ask 
the Father any thing by and through the merits of Jesus Christ. 
If this be what you mean by mediatorial worship, I am afraid it 
will amount to no worship at all upon your principles. You will 
not say that the same worship is therein paid to both: and unless 
you say that, you leave no worship at all for God the Son in such 
addresses or applications. 

There may be a fourth consideration of a medium of worship, 
supposing Christ to be directly worshipped, but “to the glory of 
“the Father:” the Father being imagined to be glorified 
through Christ as through a medium. Now here 1 must ask, 
Whether the worship supposed to be paid to Christ be supreme 
or inferior ? You will not say supreme: and if it be inferior, it 
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cannot be presumed to pass on to the supreme object, who would 
not be honoured but affronted with inferior worship. It must 
therefore rest in the inferior object, and so cannot be called 
mediate, but ultimate worship. I must add, that no worship of a 
creature can terminate in the Creator, or be for his glory, because 
he has absolutely forbidden all creature-worship: and therefore, 
again, such worship as we are now supposing cannot be mediate, 
but ultimate, terminating where it is offered. 

Indeed, the Scripture never makes any difference between 
directing and terminating worship; but supposes it always to 
terminate in the object to which it is directed, or offered. 
God interprets all image-worship, or creature-worship, as termi- 
nating in the image, or creature, to which it is offered. When 
the Israelites worshipped the calf, they “ offered sacrifice to an 
“ idol,” not to God; and they “ worshipped the molten image,” 
not God, in doing it; however they might intend and mean it 


(as they certainly did) for the Jehovah. They are said to have 


‘forgot God their Saviour,” (Psalm evi. 21,) notwithstanding 
their intention to remember him in it; because it was not re- 
membering him in a manner suitable to his commandment, 
which was to offer worship to God only. So also Jeroboam is 
said to have made other gods, and to have cast ‘ God behind his 
“ back,” (1 Kings xiv. 9. 2 Chr. xiii. 11.) notwithstanding his 
intention to terminate all the worship in the true Jehovah. I 
may add, that when St. John was preparing to offer worship to 
an angel, (whether out of a sudden transport, or not then know- 
ing that it was a mere angel,) no doubt but he designed the 
glory of God, and to terminate all worship there: and yet it is 
observable, that the angel, notwithstanding, bade him “ worship 
“ God ;” intimating, that it is not worshipping of God, unless 
the worship be directly offered to God. Dr.Clarke4 has a faney, 
that the idolatry of such as worshipped the true God through 
mediums of their own inventing, lay only in their making idol- 
mediators, such as God had not allowed them to have. But this 
notion is very peculiar, and has no foundation in Seripture or 
antiquity. ‘To pay religious worship to any thing is, in Scripture 
style, making a God of it. This is true, even of what is called 
mediate or relative worship; as I have before instanced in the 
ease of the golden calf, and the calves of Dan and Bethel. And 
Laban’s teraphims, or images, which were supposed to be no more 
than symbols or mediums of the worship of the Jehovah, (for 
4 Clarke’s Script. Doct. p. 344. 2nd ed. 
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Laban worshipped, as some believe, the true God',) are called 
gods’ ; because worship was offered directly to them, instead of 
being offered immediately to God. To make any medium of wor- 
ship was setting up other gods, not other mediators ; strange gods, 
not strange mediators ; it was robbing God, not any mediator, of 
his honour; and making an idol-god, not an tdol-mediator. The 
idolaters are never charged with mistaking the mediwm, but mis- 
taking the object ; not with having false mediators, but false gods ; 
not for worshipping those that were not mediators by office, but 
those that by nature were no gods; for worshipping the creature, 
not instead of the mediator, but instead of the “ Creator, who 
“is blessed for ever.” Such is the constant language both of the 
Old and New Testament, which never fix the charge upon the 
setting up false mediators or mediums of worship; nor ever in- 
sert any caution against it: so weak and groundless is the 
Doctor’s notion of tdol-mediators. What then is the result, you 
will ask, of this reasoning? Does not the worship of Christ ter- 
minate in the glory of God the Father? Admit that it does so: 
then certainly the worship of Christ is not creature-worship. For 
since all worship terminates in the object to which it is directed 
or offered, if the same act of worship, offered to Christ, termi- 
nates in God the Father; then the case is plain that it ter- 
minates in doth, and both are one undivided object. Having 
considered the several senses of a medium of worship, and shewn 
that none of them will answer your purpose, I come now, 

2. 'To consider the worship of Christ under the character of a 
Mediator, and to see what sense we can make of mediatorial 
worship under that view. A Mediator may be considered two 
ways, according to the ancients; a Mediator dy nature, and 
Mediator by office. The first and principal sense of a Mediator 
(uecirns) between God and man, is a Person partaking of the 
nature of both, perfect God and perfect man. In this sense, 
principally, the ancient Christians constantly understood Christ 
to be a Mediator. So Irenzus, Melito, Clemens, Hippolytus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Novatian, and others of the Ante-Nicenes ; 
whose testimonies I have placed in the margint. As to Post- 
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Nicenes, since no doubt can be made of them, I content myself with 
referring to Petavius, who has collected their testimonies". 

Now, if you would but please to understand mediatorial wor- 
ship conformably to this true and ancient sense of Mediator, we 
might not perhaps despair of coming to some terms of agreement. 
Fer mediatorial worship, thus understood, would nearly coincide 
with what we call divine. It would be worshipping Christ be- 
cause, with the human nature, he is possessed also of the divine, 
and is therefore strictly and properly adorable, as well as the 
Father. 

But Mediator may be considered also in respect of office, with- 
out considering the nature at all: and this, I presume, is the 
sense you contend for. Accordingly, for the most part, by 
mediatorial worship, you seem to intend some inferior kind of 
worship payable to our Lord considered as mediating, or as 
executing the office of a Mediator between God and man. Now 
we must confess that Christ is really Mediator by office, as well as 
by nature: but how this can ever justify you in making a new and 
an inferior worship, and calling it mediatorial, we understand 
not. Fanciful men will have their peculiarities: and it is a 
wonder to me, you have not yet invented twenty several kinds of 
worship, superior and inferior, for God the Father. For the 
purpose ; you may consider him as King, and so you may present 
him with regal worship; or as King of kings, and then it will be 
super-regal. You may consider him as Judge, your particular 
Judge, and so present him with judicial worship: but if you 
consider him further as Judge of al/ men, nay, and as Judge of 
angels, or of the whole system of creatures, the worship will be 
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then most highly and superlatively judicial. You may next 
consider him as Creator, toinrhs, without an article, and then 
you are to present him (pardon the novelty of the phrase) with 
creatorial worship: but if you consider him further as the Creator, 
6 mointys, with an article, the worship then becomes eminently 
creatorial. You may next consider him as Protector, as Delwverer, 
or Defender, and each of these in a higher or a lower sense: 
and hence may arise as many several worships. Nay, when 
your hand is in, every attribute you consider him under will be 
a distinct foundation of a particular worship: and so you will 
have worships innumerable, to pay to one and the same Person. 
But you will say, that these many worships are all but one wor- 
ship of the one divine Father under variety of conceptions. 
Right: and so, though the Son be considered as Mediator, as 
Judge, as Creator, as King, &c. in our worship of him, these are 
all but one worship of the one divine Son, under variety of 
conceptions. The worship then both of Father and Son centering 
in this, that they are both divine, this makes it divine worship : 
and divine worship being one with itself, it is very manifest that 
the worship of both is one. 

Aye but, says the learned Doctor*, “ There is an adoration 
“due to Christ as Mediator, which cannot possibly be paid to 
“the one supreme God;” supreme Father he means. And 
what is there in this, more than an affected manner of express- 
ing what every body allows, that Father and Son have distinct 
personal characters and offices? He need not have gone thus 
round about: the shorter way would have been to divide 
adoration into two sorts, paternal and filial; and to plead that 
one of these worships can never be paid to the Son, any more 
than the other to the Father, because the Son must never be 
considered as Father, nor the Father as Son. But had the 
Doctor remembered that both may be considered as divine, and 
that divine worship is but one, he might have perceived that 
there is no foundation for the two worships which he is intro- 
ducing: unless he has a mind to bring in a hundred worships as 
well as two; which may be easily done in the way he has taken. 
The truth of the case is this; worship has an immediate respect 
to the divinity of the Person to be worshipped. That must be 
presupposed in all religious worship: otherwise such worship is 
idolatry; as hath been proved. This foundation being laid, 

* See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 343. 2nd ed. Modest Plea, &c. Continued, 
P- 33- 
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whatever personal characters or offices we consider the Person 
worshipped under; divine goes along with all: it is a divine 
Mediator, a divine Priest, a divine Prophet, a divine King: and 
so our worship of him never wants its proper object, never moves 
from its proper foundation, but remains constantly the same. 
Our considering the Son under the character or office of Media- 
tor does not hinder us from considering him as G'od at the same 
time, (indeed Mediator, in strictness, implies it,) any more than 
our considering the Father as King, Judge, Preserver, or Rewarder, 
hinders us from considering him also as divine. 

All the acts and offices of Christ, relative to us, are only so 
many manifestations of his goodness, power, wisdom, and other 
attributes, which attributes are founded in his divine nature, 
which nature is common to the Father and him: thus all our 
acknowledgments centre and terminate in one and the same 
divine nature; and all the particular worships amount to no 
more than one worship, one divine worship belonging equally 
to both. 

Having thus far cleared my way, | may now proceed to 
examine what you have done under this Query. But I should 
first observe to the reader what you have not done, that he may 
be the more fully apprised of your manner of disputation : which 
is to answer difficulties, by slipping them over without notice. 

I urged the great design of the Law and of the Gospel to 
exclude inferior, as well as other supreme deities; you take no 
notice. I urged, that even miracles could not suffice for the 
introducing another God: you are profoundly silent. I pleaded, 
that. the reasons of worship which God insists upon are such as 
exclude all creatures: not a word do you give in answer. I 
shewed, (vol. i. p. 412,) that any man with your distinction of 
sovereign and inferior worship, might have eluded every law 
about sacrificing to the true God only: you have nothingto say 
to it. I pleaded the impropriety of absolute and relative sa- 
erificey, vows, oaths, &c., not a syllable do you reply. I pleaded 
several texts of Scripture, and several examples against creatwre- 
worship, and against your distinction made from the intention of 
the worshipper: all is passed over. I further pressed you with 
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ferior, the outward act of sacrificing, See Just. Mart. Dial. p. 340. Jeb. 
was always looked upon as appropriate Irenzeus, 1. iv. c. 17. p. 249. Clem. 
to God. Now prayers were of the » Alex. p.848. Tertull. ad Scap.c. 2. 
same import with sacrifice, in the pri- 
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the practice and principles of the primitive martyrs; of which 
you take no notice. You have indeed something to oppose in 
favour of the other side of the question: but is it my business 
only to answer objections? I thought you had undertook to 
answer queries; to clear something, and not to be always in 
the way of puzzling. But let us see however what you have in 
the way of objection. I have answered your two principal pleas 
already: I am now to seek for some of the slighter pretences. 

You find fault with me (p. 357,) for making the nature of God, 
not the Person, the object of worship. But what if I make three 
Persons the object (which is the truth of the case) on account 
of their divine nature? Is there any thing more absurd in this, 
than in your making one Person, on account of his perfections, 
that is, of his mature ? And where is the difference between you 
and me, but that you worship individual living substance, which 
you confine to one Person; and I, individual living substance, 
which I suppose common to more Persons? You the 76 @efov in 
one Person; I the rd @eiov in more than one. 

You say, “the texts of the Old Testament relate not to an 
** indefinite Person, but definitely to the Person of the Father.’ 
Yet many of them (in the judgment of all antiquity) relate to 
the person of the Son, as we have seen before: and that none of 
them are ever meant indefinitely is what you can never prove’. 
However, if you could, you would still be far from proving your 
point. For, supposing God, or Jehovah, to be always taken per- 
sonally, sometimes denoting the Person of the Son, abstracting 
from the consideration of the Father, and sometimes denoting 
the Person of the Father, abstracting from the consideration of 
the Son ; it might still be nevertheless true, that Jehovah is one, 
both Father and Son. 

You attempt, (p. 360,) to prove that the worship of the Son 
is “ subordinate, mediate, relative.” You quote Heb. i. 6, and 
infer that the angels are to worship him, “ not as supreme, but 
*“ by the command of the Father.” Wonderful! that if the 
Father has ever commanded any one to worship himself, (as he 
often has,) his worship therefore is not swpreme. Has not our 
Saviour commanded us to worship the Father; is his worship 
therefore not supreme? Sure, arguments must run very low 
with you, or you would not trifle at this rate. As to Heb. i. 9, 
I have answered it above: and as to John v. 23, Christ is not 
worshipped because God committed judgment to him: but God 

z See my Sermons, p. 99, &c. of this volume. 
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committed it to him for this end and purpose, that men might be 


sensible of the dignity and divinity of his Person, and thereupon _ 


worship him. The prophecy of Daniel (chap. vii. 13.) speaks of 
a kingdom, and a dominion, in a particular sense; as 1 Oor. xv. 
speaks of a kingdom to be received by the Father: this is all 
economical, and makes nothing for your purpose. But your 
argument is calculated for the Socinian hypothesis, rather than 
the Arian. The ancient Arians would have condemned such 
men as you, for their low thoughts of our Saviour. They did 
not worship him merely as having a judgment or a kingdom 
committed to him, but as being Creator@. You throw together 
(p- 361, 362.) a multitude of texts, proving only that Christ is 
Mediator. Does any Christian doubt of it? There is not a 
syllable about absolute and relative, sovereign and inferior prayer : 
which is what you were to shew. A Mediator may be a divine 
Mediator notwithstanding : and so all your pretences vanish into 
air. And what if it be said, (Rev. v. 9, 12,) ‘ Worthy is the 
“ Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wis- 


‘dom, and strength, and honour, and glory:’” and if it be said, 


“ Unto him that loved us, and washed us, &e. be glory and 
*‘ dominion,” Rev. 1. 5,6, what are we to learn from thence? Here 
is nothing said of the foundation of worship: but the Person is 
described under his proper and peculiar characters, and such as 
may recommend him to our affections. Not a word 1s there of 
mediatorial worship, or of any thing like it. And if his being 
God, or God supreme, be not assigned as the reason for worship- 
ping him, doth it therefore follow that he is not to be worshipped 
as God supreme? By the same argument, you might as well 
prove, that neither is the Father to be worshipped as supreme 
God. We find it said, (Eph. ni. 20, 21,) “ Unto him that is 
“able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
© think, according to the power that worketh in us; unto him 
“be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus,’ &c. The reason 
here assigned for worshipping the Father, is not his being 
supreme God, but only his being ‘‘ able to do more than we can 
“ask or think.” So again in the Book of Revelations, (ch. xix. 
1, 2,) “Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power unto the 
« Lord our God; for true and righteous are his judgments,” &c. 
Here the reason assigned is not his being supreme God, but his 
being true and righteous, Again, in chapter iv. ver. 11, “ Thou 


a Christum colimus ut Creatorem. Serm. Arian. ap. Augustin. p. 623. 
Maximin. ap. August. p. 663. 
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« art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and-honour, and power : 
“ for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are 
“ and were created.” Here the reason assigned for worshipping 
the Father, is not that he is supreme God, but that he “ created 
“ all things for his pleasure” which reason, though not ex- 
pressly applied in this manner to God the Son, is yet equally 
applicable in virtue of Heb. i.10. and Col. i.16. If own that 
supreme God is implied in this last title of Creator: which how- 
ever is equally true, either of Father or Son. I observed in my 
Sermons”, how frequent it is for the Father himself to insist 
upon what he had done for men; claiming their worship upon 
those moving reasons, or motives: and what wonder is it, if 
some much greater and more endearing works of God the Son 
be mentioned as motives to our worship of him? the foundation 
still of worship stands as before; which is wholly to be resolved 
into the infinite excellency and divinity of his Persone. You 
pretend to say, that “the worship of the Father is founded 
“ principally in his supreme, independent, underived power,” &c. 
If you mean any thing contrary to me, you mean, on his se/f- 
ewistence, or being unbegotten, as distinct from necessary existence. 
Shew me one text of Seripture for it, at your leisure. You do 
not pretend any: but you speak of a// antiquity; not knowing 
what you say, nor whereof you affirm. You should have shewn 
me who, and what ancients ever founded his worship in his being 
Father, or unbegotten ; and not in his being God. 

After abundance of trifling, you come at length to make some 
reply to what I had urged from antiquity’: only you first take 
notice of my charging you’ with slipping over a difficulty, by 
putting honour, an ambiguous word, instead of worship and 
adoration. The reason I had for it is, that worship and adoration 
stand for exterior acts; whereas honour may stand for either 
interior or exterior, and is therefore more ambiguous. Hzterior 
acts have their signification fixed and determined by circum- 
stances, and do not depend upon the ¢ntention of the mind to 
make their signification higher and lower; as mental honour 
does. This therefore was the reason of my blaming you for 
changing worship into honour. The difference of these two is 
easily seen in this instance: equality and inequality of honour 
are proper expressions: but equality or inequality of sacrifice 


b P. 115, 116 of this volume. 4 Defence, vol.i. p. 418, &c. 
© See the Preface to my Sermons, © Ibid. p. 411, 421. 
at the beginning of this volume. 
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(an outward act) is very improper. Now our dispute was about 
outward acts. The foundation I went upon was this; that in 
order to have God’s authority and superlative excellency owned, 
there should be some outward visible acts, which we call worship, 
appropriated to God, to put a visible difference between God and 
the creature. For herein lies the manifestation of that mward 
sense we have of his superlative excellencies and perfections: 
and the confounding this difference, by applying these peculiar 
. and appropriated acts to any creature, is the great sin of idolatry. 
The inward intention is of no moment in this case: for if the 
outward acts be the same, how then shall God be outwardly dis- 
tinguished (as he ought to be) in the honours paid to him, 
above the creatures? This consideration is alone sufficient to cut 
off every plea and pretence for offering religious worship to any 
but God. You have first a distinction of supreme and inferior, 
of ultimate and mediate worship : but that is utterly unserviceable, 
because it would not so much as exelude the worship even of 
Pagan deities (if considered as inferior) along with the true God. 
You may next say, that worship should not be paid to any 
inferior gods, that stand in opposition to the true and supreme 
God: and yet neither will this restriction sufficiently answer the 
purpose ; since it does not exclude the worship of saints or angels, 
friends of God, and not opposite to him. You may retreat to a 
further restriction, that even inferior religious worship must be 
paid to none but such as God has nominated, and allowed to be 
worshipped: which, you may think, will effectually exclude all 
but Christ. But after you have thus far followed your own 
inventions, in your several restrictions, and qualifymgs of an 
absolute command; there is still this invincible reason against 
them all, that whereas there ought to be some peculiar outward 
acts (as sacrifice was formerly) appropriated to God, as exterior 
acknowledgments of his infinite excellencies and _perfections 
above his creatures; by these restrictions and limitations, all such 
peculiarity of exterior acknowledgments is taken away, and it is 
made impossible even for God himself to prescribe any. Now 
you see why I found fault; and that I had some reason for it. 
But you ask me, why then did I “found Christ’s worship upon 
“John v. 23,” which speaks only of honour? The reason is plain: 
if Iam to honour the Son, even as I honour the Father ; 1 must 
signify it by the same owtward expressions, that is, by worshap. 
The text then is very much to my purpose; though honour and 
worship are not the same thing, but differing as the internal 
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thought and the outward manifestation. Now let us come to the 
ancients, upon this head of worship. 

I shewed by plain testimonies what their doctrine was ; viz. 
to worship God alone, the Creator, in opposition to the creature. 
You take no notice of the last particular ; because it was very 
material, and pressed hard upon your scheme. But you observe, 
by the “alone God” is evidently meant ‘the God and Father 
“of all.” I am persuaded you, in the main, are right in your 
observation: and now the question will be, whether when they 
proposed the Father as the only God, they intended it in oppo- 
sition only to false gods and creature-gods, admitting a latitude 
in the exclusive terms; or whether they intended any distinction 
of worship, making it supreme and inferior, absolute and relative, 
ultimate and mediate. This is a question which will admit of an 
easy and a certain decision, upon a due consideration of cireum- 
stances. There are but two ways of making this matter out; 
either by admitting some latitude in the exclusive terms, so that 
the Father shall be understood to be the only God in opposition 
to creatures and false gods; or by admitting some distinction 
and degrees of worship, that supreme worship may be due to the 
Father as the highest God, and inferior to the Son as an inferior 
Deity. Now this, I say, will be easily decided. If, when the 
ancients speak of worshipping one God, the Father, they either 
say, that he alone is to be sovereignly, or absolutely worshipped ; 
or if they found his title to worship upon his being Father, or 
unbegotten, rather than upon his being God; or if they admit 
any inferior God, or any other G'od besides the Father; then 
you will have something to plead from the ancients for your 
opinion. But, on the other hand, if they never mention ¢wo 
worships or two Gods ; if they mean, when they speak of worship 
as due to God alone, not sovereign worship only, but all religious 
worship ; if they suppose the Son not to be another God, but one 
God with the Father; and if they intimate their intention to be 
to exclude creatures, or false gods, not God the Son; then the 
case will be manifest, that they used the exclusive terms, not 
with utmost strictness, but with a proper latitude; and this will 
be the true way of interpreting the ancients. That this latter is 
really the case, is evident to every man that is at all conversant 
with the ancients: and he that thinks otherwise must either 
never have read them, or have read them with very little judg- 
ment. Their way was to speak of the one God in opposition to 
all false deities; and by the one God they meant principally the 
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Father, as first in conception, and first in order ; but always with 
a reserve for the Son and Holy Ghost, reckoned to him, and in- 
cluded in him: so that the Father, considered with what naturally 
belonged to him, was the one God of the Christians in opposition 
to all other deities. This is so clearly and so evidently the cur- 
rent and prevailing notion of the ancients, that I seruple not to 
say, that they who see not this, see nothing. JT shall briefly 
consider the testimonies I before gave, and then conclude this 
article. . 

Justin Martyr says, “God alone is to be worshippedf.” He 
does not say sovereignly, or absolutely, but barely worshipped: 
neither does he say, Worship him alone as supreme God, to in- 
sinuate any inferior God: and therefore it is evident that Justin 
was not in your scheme of two Gods and two worships, but in mine 
of one God and one worship ; considering the Father primarily 
as the one God, not exclusive of the Son. 

Athenagoras’ lays the stress upon worshipping the Creator, 
in opposition to creatures: so that it is plain he was in my prin- 
ciples, not yours: besides that he says nothing of sovereign and 
enferior worship. 

Theophilus» speaks of worship simply, not sovereign worship 
as due to God alone: and the reason he gives why the king is 
not to be worshipped, is not because he is not wnderived or 
unbegotten, but because he is not God. 

Tatian! denies worship (not sovereign worship only) to the 
creatures. 

Tertullian * is express against any infercor worship, any worship 
at all but to the one God; in which one God, as every body 
knows, he includes all the three Persons. 

Clemens Alexandrinus! has not a word that looks favourable 
to the distinction of supreme and inferior worship; but he con- 


Qu. xvi. 


f A \ , ~ , , c «a al » OEX 
Ocov pevy povoy Tpookuvovpev. vnyevnyv Xapty nuov TpocKvveELY ov Cero. 


Apol. i. cap. 23. Tov Ocdv podvov dei 
mpookuveiy. Cap. 21. 

& Ov rovrov, GANG Tov TexXvitnY adTod 
mpookuyntéov. Athen. p. 55. Ov ras 
Ovvapets mporiovres Oepamrevopev, GdAd 
TOV TonTHY avTav Kal Oeomdrnv. p. 56. 

2 Ava ti ov mpoakuveis Tov Bacidéa ; 
6tt ovK eis TO TpocKuveicOa yeyovev 
Gcds yap ovK EoTw, ard avOpo~ 
mos, &c. Theoph. p. 30. ovk G\d@ €&dv 
€oTt mpookuveioOat GAN’ 7) pov@ Cea. 
Theoph. p. 33. 
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neLoupylav THV ur, avuTov VEYE- 





Tatian. p. 18. S<Bew de rav crotxeiov 
tiv tndotacw ovr ay Treobeinv, &c. 


79. 

k Quod colimus Deus unus est. 
Tertull. Apol. cap. 17. Preescribitur 
mihi ne quem aliwm Deum dicam, ne 
quem alium adorem, aut quoquo modo 
venerer, preter unicum illum qui ita 
mandat. Scorpiace, cap. 4. Conf. 
Prax. cap. 31. Orat..cap. 2. cum notis 
Albaspinei. 

1 See the passages in my Defence, 
vol. i. p. 4r9. Comp. p. 424. 
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fines all worship to the Creator, excluding all creatures from it, 
making no medium between Creator and creature. 

Ireneus™ speaks of adoring or worshipping; but not a word 
of sovereign, or absolute adoration : and it is reason sufficient with 
him against the worship of any thing, that it is a creature: 
which you take no notice of. 

Origen” also is express against the worship of any creature ; 
which you observe not, though before hinted. Neither does he 
speak of supreme worship, but al/ worship, when he confines it 
to the Creator, to the divine nature, 76 @eiov, to the eternal and 
uncreated nature of God. You pretend, that 7rd Oeior is a figu- 
rative way of speaking for 6 @eds, like the King’s Majesty for the 
King, p.356. But I affirm, on the contrary, (which is sufficient 
against your bare affirmation,) that it generally, if not always, 
signifies the devine nature, or substance®, considered as the subject 
of divine perfections. 

As to Origen in particular, in his piece against Celsus, I know 
not that he any where uses the phrase of 7d @ciov, but where it 
either must or may bear the sense I contend for. See p.158, 
159; 226, 321, 374, 375, 376, 377, 392. And, I think, if what 
Origen has in p. 342 be well considered, it may suffice to de- 
termine the dispute about the sense of 7d Oeciov in him. For 
there he plainly uses 7? @efov to denote that which is divine in 
our Lord, (as distinguished from his hwman nature,) viz. The 
only-begotten of God ; intimating that his substance is very dif- 
ferent in that respect: "AAAos 6 repli rodrov, Kal Ths ovclas adrod, 
Aédyos éott, Tapa Tov Tepl Tod voovpéevov Kata Tov Inooby avOparov. 
And he afterwards gives the name of rod Oeciov to that very 
divinity, or divine nature, which he supposes in our Lord together 
with the manhood?. 

The like may be said of Clemens’s use of the phrase, who 
likewise includes the Son in the 7d @ciov4, as observed abover. 


™ Dominum Deum tuum adorare 
oportet et ipsi soli servire, et non cre- 
dere ei qui falso promisit ea que non 
sunt sua; Hee omnia tibi dabo, si 
procidens adoraveris me. Neque enim 
conditio sub ejus potestate est, quan- 
doquidem et ipse unus de creaturis 
est. Iren. p. 320. 

n See the passages collected in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 419, 420. 

© The reader may see several plain 
examples in Gregory Nyss. contr. 
Eunom. It is not worth the while to 
search or cite many authorities for a 


known thing, which nobody conver- 
sant in the Greek Fathers can doubt 
of. 

Greg. Nyss. p. 89, 92, 145, 147, 
161, 162, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 180, 
18I, I91, 203, 264, 281, 291, 294, 
301, 302, 303, 319, 327, 329, 412, 
427.—448, 451, 453, 457) 471- 

P Ta wept tov “Incoty toivuy Kalo 
pev vevonrat Oedrntt ev avt@ mpaxbevra, 
ect dota, Kal od paydpeva TH Tepl 
Tov Q¢iov éevvoia. Orig. p. 343- 

4 Clem. Alex. p. 452. 

* Query VIII. p. 584 of this vol. 
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other places‘ of Clemens, where the phrase is also used, may be 
compared at leisure. Td Ocioy and 6 @eds may sometimes in- 
differently stand for each other: but a judicious reader may 
often observe 7d @eiov to be used where 6 @eds would be very 
improper, and so vice versa. God considered substantially, as res 
divina, is the proper notion of 7d @eciov, [Oeiov yévos, or Oeiov 
mpayya,| and not considered according to personal characters, 
acts, or offices. It would be improper to say, for instance, that 
the 76 Ociov begat, or sent his Son, or did acts of mercy, or the 
like. I need not give more instances: an intelligent reader will 
easily perceive, from the circumstances, where 7d Oecioy is the 
more proper phrase, and where 6 @eds. To return to Origen. 

You translate dyévnrov diow in Origen’, unoriginate nature, 
instead of wncreated nature: which is the constant sense of 
dyévyrov in that treatise of Origen, opposed to yevyrov, a name 
for created, mutable, and perishing things. You have no instance 
in all Catholic antiquity where worship is put upon the wn- 
derivedness of the Father, any further than as it implies necessary 
existence: nor a single example to prove a distinction of two 
worships, one supreme and the other inferior. Some pretences 
of yours relating hereto will be examined in the next Query. 


QUERY XVII. 


Whether, notwithstanding, worship and adoration be not equally 
due to Christ ; and consequently, whether it must not follow that 
he is the one God, and not (as the Arians suppose) a distinct 
inferior Being ? 

YOU here begin with repeating your argument from the 
personal characters, I, thou, he: which has been often answered. 
You go on (p. 368) to argue for mediate worship, because the 
worship of the Son is to the glory of the Father. 1 might here 
insist upon it (as an ingenious gentleman” hath lately done) that 
the words, Kvpios "Incods Xpiotds «is défav Ocod Marpds, may be 
justly rendered, The Lord Jesus Christ is (or Jesus Christ is Lord) 
an the glory of God the Father: which rendering, agreeable to the 
Italic, and some other versions, would entirely defeat your argu- 
ment. But allowing the common construction, and that the 


$ Clem. Alex. p. 50, 53, 58, 113, and other Latins, so read and under- 
704, 778, 829, 836, 841, 845, 848. stand Phil. ii. 11. 

t Orig. contr. Cels. p. 189. ‘O ovk dAdérpios Geod dv, dAda eis 

u Mr. Wade’s short Inquiry into dééav Gcot warpés. Epiphan. p. 972. 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 55. Conf. 880. 

N. B. Cyprian, Novatian, Hilary, 
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worship of God the Son terminates in God the Father ; still it is 
manifest, for that very reason, that it is not an inferior worship, 
because then it could not terminate in the Father, being unwor- 
thy of him. Nor indeed can any act of worship extend to both, 
unless both be one object, as before shewn. As to the same act 
of worship being considered as ultimately resting in the Father, 
it is because the divine nature to which the worship is paid is 
considered primarily in the Father, though belonging equally 
to both. You object that, by this account, no worship is paid 
to the Father, but to the substance or essence of the Father. 
Ridiculous; as if worshipping the divine substance as personalized 
in the Father, were not the same thing with worshipping the 
Father’s Person. Pray, what is the Person of the Father but 
living, acting, intelligent substance? Do you mean, by ¢ntelligent 
agent, intelligent and acting nothing? “ All worship,” you say, 
“is personal:” and I say every person is substance: therefore 
worship may as well be called substantial, as personal, amounting, 
in this case, to the same thing. And if worship be paid to three 
Persons, is it not truly personal, as well as when paid to one? 
Your quotation from Bishop Pearson is nothing to the point in 
hand, but wide and foreign as possible. I had observed, in my 
Defence, that you had many things to say, in hopes to lessen the 
honour attributed to the Son in Seripture. Upon this, you go 
solemnly to prayers: “I pray God forgive you the injury you 
“here do me.” I thank you for your charitable prayer, if really 
such. But had you put it up from your closet, instead of sending 
it from the press ; there would have been less suspicion either of 
affectation or malice in it. As keen a satire and as bitter a revenge 
may appear in the shape of a prayer as in any other form. The 
great injury, it seems, lies only in the word hopes ; an expression 
perhaps not so exactly proper or accurate: a candid construe- 
tion of it would have been a much surer token of a forgiving and 
charitable temper, than this unusual sally of devotion thrown out 
upon so slight an occasion. But let us pass on. 

You tell me, (p. 371.) of ‘building my notion of religious 
worship upon metaphysical speculations :” which is doing me a 
great injury, and laying your own faults to my charge. I 
build my notion upon plain Scriptures, the universal sufirage of 
antiquity, (till the time that praying to saints and angels came 
in,) and upon the principles and practices of the Jews before 
Christ ; who always looked upon ereaiure-worship as idolatry. 
You build your dissent to such a cloud of witnesses upon no- 
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thing, that I can yet perceive, but some metaphysical specula- 
tions about se/f-ewistence, generation being an act, acts being all 
acts of the will, necessary generation being coaction, and the 
like. And when, in the strength of these speculations, you 
have discarded God the Son from the one Godhead; then you 
have recourse to such principles as Pagans first, and Papists 
since, have made use of in favour of édolatry, to bring in the 
worship of the Son at a back-door; instead of fixing it where 
Scripture, and antiquity, and all sober Christians have ever fixed 
it. You ask me, if I “really think that the worship of the 
‘« Hather does as much terminate finally in the Son, as the wor- 
“ship of the Son terminates finally in the Father?’ But let me 
ask you, do you really think that any creature-worship, any 
inferior worship terminates in the Father? I have shewn you 
that it does not, and cannot. Your own argument therefore 
turns upon yourself. Either the supposed inferior worship ter- 
minates in the Son, and then it is wfimate; or it terminates in 
the Father, and then it is supreme: choose which you please. 
I say, what I take to be sense and truth, that it terminates in 
the divine nature, considered primarily in the Father and deri- 
vatively in the Son: and nowall is right. You ask, if the Son’s 
“ glorifying the Father” means the very same thing with the 
“ Father's glorifying the Son?’ Yes, the very same thing: how 
can you doubt of it, when you read John xvii. 1? And as to 
Phil. i1. 9. I question not its meaning being the very same. 

I allowed, that prayers are generally to be offered rather 
through, than to the Son, because of his being Mediator. You 
ask, how this is consistent with the allowing no distinction of 
mediate and ultimate worship? You should have shewn how 
it is ¢nconsistent: but you choose rather to amuse your reader 
with words, where you give him no distinct ideas. Hither the 
Son is not worshipped in this case, or he is worshipped: if he is 
not, there is no mediate worship ; if he is, then in worshipping 
the Father ¢hrough him, his divinity, and essential union with the 
Father, (which alone can render our services accepted, and unite 
us to God,) are at the same time acknowledged. And so the 
worship of both is one, being an acknowledgment of the same 
divine excellencies under a distinction of Persons and offices. 
Where do you find two different worships, more than two 
_ different natures in these cases? Only the worship, as the nature, 
being one, is considered primarily in the Father, and secondarily 
in the Son: this is all you can make of it. You will never 
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prove any thing of zferior worship, unless you can first prove 
the nature of the Son to be inferior to the Father. Why then 
do you not come to the pinch of the question, instead of 
amusing us with little cavils wide of the point? You fall to your 
usual quibbling with abstract essence, which has been often 
answered. You proceed to repeat your pretence about derived 
and underived ; which indeed makes, in a manner, the sum total 
of your Reply; having little else to retreat to when pressed. 
Yet you love not metaphysical speculations. Let us see, how- 
ever, what these curious things are: “that is, either derived 
‘and underived are the same, and the Son has the underived 
“ perfections of the Father derivatively: or else self-existence 
‘and underived self-sufficiency are no perfection at all.” Here 
is nothing in this matter but quibbling upon the word same; 
which must admit of a closer and larger sense: or else there is 
no such thing as same substance or same perfection in the world: I 
am sure in your way of considering every thing as extended, there 
is not. ‘To answer them more directly ; the perfections of the 
Father and of the Son are egual, and the same in kind, though 
differing in the manner of existing, underivatively, and deriva- 
tively: and they are also the same in number, by reason of their 
inseparable unity and coexistence. That union is sufficient to 
make sameness, numerical sameness, you must allow, as I have 
often hinted: otherwise how do you suppose innumerable ex- 
tended parts of substance to make one numerical substance? Or 
will you venture to say, that they are the same specifically, and 
no otherwise, making many substances in number, though the 
same in kind? These metaphysical subtilties therefore ought to 
be dismissed, as being of no use in our present question. The 
same substance or the same perfections may be both derived and 
underived ; allowing such a sense of same as you admit yourself 
in other cases. 

I charged you with begging the question all the way, as con- 
founding a distinction of Persons with difference of nature. You 
have nothing to say to nature. But what is the meaning of 
this shifting, but shutting your eyes against a necessary distine- 
tion, which at once discovers the fallacy of your reasonings, and 
leaves you utterly destitute of any further reply? It is not that 
you understand not nature: but you understand it too well to be 
ever capable of getting over so clear and plain a distinction. 
You have nothing further worth notice, till you come to con- 
sider antiquity, p. 375. 
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I began with Justin Martyr, shewing that he maintains the 
worship of the Son; and upon my principles, not yours. You 
cite some passages out of him to prove the contrary. I stand 
amazed at your note, p. 375, wherein you insinuate, as if Justin 
were for the worship of angels; nay, and had set them before 
the Holy Ghost. I little thought you would fall in with Bellar- 
mine and other Roman Catholics, in an interpretation which has 
been so often confuted by learned Protestants. I will not do 
over again what has been done to my hands. Let the reader 
consult the authors in the margin* upon that passage of Justin. 
Justin speaks of honouring the Son in the second place: he does 
not say with inferior worship: he says expressly second in order. 
He says also, that the Word, who ts of the uncreated, or necessary 
existing God, (intimating thereby, as I conceive, the necessary 
existence also of the Adyos himself,) we worship, and we love neat 
after God. Next in order again, he does not say with inferior 
worship, or ¢nferior love. He adds the reason why we are to 
love him, namely, on account of his merits in our redemption. 

Your next quotation from Justin proves only that God has 
commanded his Son to be worshipped: and so has Christ com- 
manded us to worship his Father. What is this to the point of 
inferior worship ? 

Your last proves, that we worship the Father through Christ ; 
which I readily admit. 

What you say to Athenagoras and Theophilus requires no 
further answer than what I have given more than once. As to 
Tertullian, I have shewn before, that he is directly against 
inferior worship. You have nothing from Clemens, but that God 
is worshipped through Christ ; which is wide of the purpose. 
As to the place cited by you out of his Protrepticum, it has been 
considered above. 

Irenzeus is plainly on my side of the question, as never making 
any distinction of supreme and wm/fertor worship, never allowing 
worship to any creature, asserting Father and Son together to 
be one God, and testifying that the same acts of adoration a under 
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the Old Testament were applied to both. You have two ob- 
jections to make against it: one, that Ireneus makes a prayer 
to God through Jesus Christ ; which has no difficulty: the other 
is, that every knee, according to the good pleasure of the Father, 
is to bow to Christ ; which scarce carries the face of an objection. 
For why may not the Father, who, according to his good plea- 
sure, makes known himself, and demands worship to himself, do 
the like for his Son? 

Hitherto the point in dispute is alga determined on my 
side, by antiquity. Origen’s principles appear more disputable : 
but when he is rightly understood, he will be also an advocate 
on the same side. I shall first lay down the arguments on my 
side, and vindicate the same from your exceptions: and then 
shall consider what counter-evidence you have pretended out of 
him. 

1. In the first place, Origen declares fully against the worship 
of all creatures» whatever; clearly distinguishing the Son from 
the creatures. 

This you say nothing to. 

2. The reasons which Origen founds worship on are applicable 
to the Son, as well as to the Father. The wnereated nature, 
ayévntos dbois, is adorable as such: but such is the nature of 
God the Son: I have proved above, that he makes the Son 
ayévytos. The dymorvpyds rod mavtos, Creator of the universe, is 
adorable as such: but such also is the Son. To this you object, 
(p. 380,) that the Father is primarily Creator, (so you ought to 
have rendered zpéres dyurovpydv, and not primarily Maker,) the 
Son only cmmediate Maker, at the Father’s command. But a 
difference in order or manner makes no difference in the thing 
itself: or if there be any, the Son is more properly Creator than 
the Father, according to the strictness of the expression in 
Origen. 

Origen’s doctrine is, that he who made all things is adorable, as 
such : and he asserts expressly, that the Son made all things, the 
very words‘. ‘T'o which you again object, that he made them at 
the command of the Father: which I allow in such sense as the 
ancients meant it, explained above. But the point of worship 
is not put upon the primary manner of making, nor upon the 
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commanding to make, by Origen, but upon the making: so that 
in this respect there is no difference. 

3. I further pleaded Origen’s supposing the Son to be wor- 
shipped, because God‘. And I have above proved®, that he is 
to be worshipped as one God with the Father: therefore their 
worship is on¢, not two worships, supreme and inferior. 

4. I pleaded, lastly, that the worship of Father and Son is 
inseparably and undividedly one, according to Origen. His 
words are: “ Now he has ascended to the God of the universe, 
“ who undividedly, inseparably, unpartedly worships him through 
“ the Son, the Word and Wisdom of God, seen in Jesus, who 
“ alone brings those to him that',” &e. 

You were sensible how strong this passage was against your 
principles; and therefore endeavoured to pervert the sense, by 
foisting in a word into your translation. You say, “ with an 
‘“ undivided, undistracted, unparted affection.” Where do you 
meet with affection 2? Or how came it in here, where the author 
is not talking of the wndistractedness of our affections, but the un- 
divided worship of Father and Son? He is commenting on 
1 Cor. villi. 6. where it is said, “one God, of whom are all 
“ things,” and also “ one Lord, by, or through, whom are all 
“ things :” and this made him bring in the discourse of worship- 
ping one by the other imseparably. What follows in that sen- 
tence further shews, that this must be his meaning; where he 
observes, that it is the Son only, who is the very Word and 
Wisdom of God (well therefore may he be undivided from God) 
that brings men to God. This then may shew you what wor- 
shipping the Father through the Son means in Origen: it is 
directing the worship to the Father; but so as to look upon the 
Son as iseparably worshipped in the same act. I illustrated 
the thought by a parallel place of the elder Cyrils, which you 
take no notice of. 


4 Origen. contr. Cels. p. 46. 
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Having now seen what Origen’s real and certain doctrine was 
upon this head, it will be the easier to take off the foree of your 
pretended counter-evidence from the same Origen. 

There is but one passage, in his whole treatise, that looks at 
all favourable to your principles; and that being obscure, and 
of doubtful meaning, ought never to be set against many and 
plain ones, but rather to be interpreted by them. I gave a 
sufficient answer to it before, producing the passage in the 
margin. You tell me that, “ for a very good reason I thought 
* not fit to translate it.” I must own, I do not love to abound 
in translations, only to swell pages; while I suppose myself 
writing more for the use of scholars, than for the populace, who 
are scarce competent judges of our disputes about antiquity. I 
perceive, you are very full of translations, out of Eusebius espe- — 
cially ; as if you intended show more than any thing else: for 
they are of no more real weight, than if I were to translate as 
much out of Alexander, Athanasius, or Cyril the elder, and throw 
it before the readers. But this by the way. I return to Origen. 
The passage, justly and literally rendered, runs thus: “ All 
“ supplication, and prayer, and intercession, and thanksgiving, 
“are to be sent up to the God over all, by the High Priest, 
“who is above all angels, being the living Word, and God. 
‘¢ And we may also offer supplication ‘to the Word himself, and 
“ intercession, and thanksgiving, and prayer; if we can but 
“ understand how prayer is taken in propriety of speech, or in an 
“< (mproper senseh,” 

What I gather from this passage is, that prayer in the most 
proper sense is to be understood of prayer directed immediately 
to the Father. This has been the most usual and common 
method of praying: wherefore this kind of praying has obtained 
generally the name of prayer, and is what the word prayer has 
been ordinarily used to mean. Origen does not say, that the 
prayers, supplications, intercessions, and thanksgivings, offered to 
God the Son, are none of them properly so called; but he 
makes his remark upon prayer only: and he does not say, that 
even prayer, when directed to God the Son, is not proper divine 
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worship, or that it is another worship, or an inferior worship : 
nor can any such consequences be justly drawn from his words. 
All that we are obliged to grant, in virtue of this passage, 
is, that one part of divine worship called prayer, is most pro- 
perly and emphatically prayer, when directed to the first Person 
of the Godhead ; inasmuch as that method of praying has been 
most customary and prevailing, and has thereby, in a manner, 
engrossed the name of prayer to itself: just as addresses, by 
being most commonly offered to a prince, come at length, by 
use, to mean addresses of that kind only; and then addresses to 
others are not so properly addresses. Prayer then, properly, or 
emphatically speaking, is praying to the Father, to whom all 
prayer primarily belongs. Allowing this to be Origen’s mean- 
ing, (and it is the very utmost that can be made of it,) how will 
you prove supreme and inferior worship from it ? 

I have before observed, that the worship of the Son, according 
to Origen, is properly divine; being offered to him as Creator, 
and as necessarily existing, and as God: and I observed also, that 
Father and Son together are worshipped as one God. I observed 
further, that even in prayers directed to the Father through the 
Son, the Son is supposed, by Origen, to be worshipped undi- 
videdly in the same act. How then do you make out your two 
worships ? Suppose the prayer to pass through or by the Son to 
the Father; still; it is one prayer, one worship, considered as 
belonging to both in a different manner. For as the one work of 
creating descends, as it were, from the Father éy the Son; who 
are therefore one Creator: so the one worship ascends, as it 
were, by the Son ¢o the Father; who are therefore one object of 
worship. You should have proved two unequal worships: but 
you have proved no more than this, that one and the same wor- 
ship, diversely considered, is paid to both, in the very same act: 
to the Father directly, as being primarily and eminently Creator, 
God, &c. and supreme in order and office; to the Son obliquely, 
or interpretatively, as being equally God, Creator, &c. but God 
of God, and mediating between God and man. There is there- 
fore no difference in the worship itself, no superiority or mferi- 
ority, no acknowledgment of higher and lower perfections: but 
the same worship, the same acknowledgments of the same 
infinite perfections, admit of a different manner of application, 
to keep up a sense of the distinction of Persons, order, and 
offices. 

You represent Bishop Bull (p. 383) as making a distinction 
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of one worship paid to the Son as God absolutely, and another 
worship paid to him as God of Godi. This is not a just repre- 
sentation of Bishop Bull, as if he admitted one and another 
worship, two worships, to God the Son; when he makes but one 
worship of all, due to Father and Son. This, I suppose, was to 
give some colour to your own hypothesis. Bishop Bull’s meaning 
is plainly this; that the Son is considered as divine whenever 
we worship him; and that that alone is the foundation of his 
worship‘. But we may consider him barely as divine, abstract- 
ing from all relations of order and office ; or divine in such an 
order, or together with the office of Mediator. The divine wor- 
ship is the same, under these three conceptions, because divine 
enters them all: but the additional consideration of order and 
office, in the two last, makes a difference, not in the worship 
itself, but in the order and manner of applying it. 

You proceed to cite another passage of Origen!, where argu- 
ing ad hominem, (as the Schools call it,) he pleads a command 
for the worship of Christ, against Celsus; who could plead no 
command for the worship of the Pagan deities. This was 
indeed shewing a very great difference in the two cases, such as 
was worth insisting upon: but it does not from hence follow, 
(the contrary is very evident,) that Origen ever founded the 
worship of Christ upon mere command, without reference to the 
dignity and real divinity of his Person. What you further cite 
from the piece epi edxijs, whether Origen’s own, or foisted in by 
some other hand, is of no moment in the case, being clearly con- 
tradicted in his treatise against Celsus, which is certainly 
genuine, and contains Origen’s last and maturest thoughts upon 
the subject. Do you ever find Origen placing the Son among 
the yevyra in his book against Celsus? Doth he not constantly 
distinguish him from them, and set him above them, making 
him ayévyros, as | have proved? Or does he ever deny that 
Christ is to be prayed to at all; as this author of the piece 
mept edxijs does? No, but he frequently, plainly, and fully as- 
serts the contrary. 

What you add (p. 386) about dowologies is low and trifling ; 


i Vid. Bull. D.F. sect. ii. c. 9. s. not merely mediatorial. From whence 
XV. p. 120. let the reader judge with what truth 
k Vid. Bull. Prim. Trad. p. 36. or fairness you represent Bishop Bull 
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paid to Christ is properly divine, and 1 Orig. contr. Cels. p. 384. 
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especially after that matter has been so carefully and accurately 
discussed by learned hands. And your quoting the lying Phi- 
lostorgius in a matter of fact of Flavian’s introducing a new 
kind of doxology, which he reports against the faith of all 
history™, is a great affront upon your readers. 

I might quote you a better authority than Philostorgius, 
namely, Theodorit®, to prove that Arius introduced a change of 
the ancient doxologies. But learned men know that neither of 
those accounts is true: but that doxologies of both sorts were in 
use long before either Flavian on one side or Arius on the 
other.. 

You go on to other writers, endeavouring to prove, as you 
say, mediate and ultimate worship: that is your phrase now, 
instead of inferior and supreme ; because you imagine the reader 
may more easily be deceived under those terms, than under 
these. For if the Father be but worshipped through Christ; 
presently you ery out mediate worship; though it be all one 
divine worship, not two: and either the Son is not worshipped 
at all, in such a case; or, if he is, the same worship is then 
offered to both. The nature of the worship is not altered by the 
manner of conveyance; any more than a present of gold, made 
to two persons, becomes brass to one and gold to the other, only 
by being conveyed through one to the other. You will never be 
able to prove any difference in the nature or kind of the wor- 
ship, merely from the economical manner of applying it. You 
begin with the Apostolical Constitutions; which you know are 
of no authority : and so I shall not trouble myself to shew that 
the passages, were they really genuine, are nothing to your pur- 
pose. You go on to Polycarp; who glorifies God through 
Christ. Cyprian says, that the Father commanded is Son to be 
worshipped : therefore his worship is mediate. Wonderful! No- 
vatian says, if Christ be a man only, why is he invoked as Media- 
tor ? therefore again his worship is mediate. You did not con- 
sider Novatian’s notion of a Mediator, that he must be both 
God and man: and so you lost the whole force of his argument; 
which was to prove the Son to be God from the invocation, and 
not man only, as some heretics pretended. 

What you cite from Lactantius, I have answered above: or 
if 1 had not, you must be sensible that very little stress ought to 
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be laid upon a few uncautious expressions of a catechumen, not 
yet perfectly instructed in the doctrines of the Church, which 
was the case of Lactantius. He had, however, learned so much 
of the Church’s doctrine, as to determine directly against you in 
the present question ; where he says, one honowr belongs to both 
as to one God, and that their worship is inseparable °. 

As to Eusebius, your last evidence, though I build little upon 
so late and so suspected an authority, (which, as I have often 
hinted, you ought no more to urge against me, than I to urge 
Alexander, Cyril, Athanasius, or Hilary, against you,) yet nei- 
ther had he any such mean thoughts of God the Son as you 
have: nor did he found his worship upon any such low principles; 
which I have shewn above. He is, however, the first you could 
find, among such as have been ever called Catholics, who pre- 
tended to say, that Father and Son are not iodrior, the first 
that durst ever flatly contradict St. John, (or rather our Saviour 
himself by St. John,) where he says, ‘“ that all men should honour 
*‘ the Son, even as they honour the Father,” John v.23. I con- 
clude with the same declaration I formerly made, that “I desire 
“ only to have things fairly represented, as they really are ; no 
“ evidence smothered or stifled on either side. Let every reader 
“see plainly what may be justly pleaded here or there, and 
“no more.” Had you attended to these good rules, which you 
are pleased to remind me of, and to favour with your approba- 
tion, you might have brought your book into a less compass ; 
and perhaps have done as much real service to your cause, and 
less hurt to your character. 

QUERY XVIII. 

Whether worship and adoration, both from men and angels, was 
not due to him, long before the commencing of his mediatorial 
kingdom, as he was their Oreator and Preserver, (see Col. i. 
16, 17,) and whether that be not the same title to adoration which 
God the Father hath, as Author and Governor of the universe, 
upon the Doctor's own principles ? 

IT is proper the reader should be let into the full design and 
purport of this Query, that he may be able to pass a more cer- 
tain judgment of the pertinence or impertinence of your answer. 
The question is, whether the worship of Christ be founded upon 


° Unus est honos utrique tribuen- Neutrum sibi relinquet, qui aut Pa- 
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any thing antecedent to his incarnation and exaltation, or only 
upon the powers then supposed to be given him. If it was 
founded on any thing antecedent, then the Doctor and you have 
very impertinently cited Matt. xxviii. 18. John v. 22, 23. Phil. 
li, 10, 11. and the like texts, as carrying in them the sole 
foundation of his worship, after the manner of the Socinians : if 
it was not founded on any thing antecedent, what account can 
you give of Christ’s being Creator, of his being God before the 
ereation, John i. 1, of his having “ glory before the world was, ” 
and the like? In short, the Doctor is here confounded between 
two schemes, Socinian and Arian, and very unskilfully endeavours 
to tack both together ; which is utterly impracticable. Hither 
let him found the worship of the Son upon what was antecedent 
to the incarnation, and then he may tolerably go on upon the 
Arian scheme: or if he chooses to found it entirely upon the 
subsequent powers, he is all over Socinian, and does not know it. 

My design is not to suffer you to take the advantage of both 
the schemes, which are utterly inconsistent with each other. 
You must either drop your Arian principles, and so settle in 
Socinianism: or if you resolve to retain your Arian tenets, you 
must drop your Socinian pleas, to be all of a piece. This is what 
you may easily be driven to; and that was the design of this 
Query. If the reader takes this along with him, he will readily 
perceive how hard you are here pressed; and how elusive and 
insufficient all your answers are. 

You say, whenever the mediatorial kingdom began, the worship 
however of Christ was by the command of the Father. That 
I allow: and so was also the worship of the Father first intro- 
duced by the command of the Father. Hitherto you are only 
shifting; and come not to the pinch of the question; namely, 
when the worship began, or whereon it was founded. What fol- 
lows, (p. 392,) is still evading, and running from the point in 
question. What comes nearest to it is your saying, that he by 
whom God created all things has not the same title to adoration 
with him who created ail things by him. Well: but has he any 
title at all upon the foot of his being Creator? Or do you make 
him a mere nominal Creator? If, according to Heb. i. 10, “ he 
“ laid the foundation of the earth,” and if ‘‘ the heavens were the 
“ works of his hands;” and if he was God before the creation, 
(according to John i.1,) then shew me, that the power of 
judging, or any thing of like nature subsequent, ever could be a 
higher or an equal foundation of worship with what has been 
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mentioned. You cannot shew, that he was made a God after 
his resurrection: but it is plain, and you cannot gainsay it, that 
he was God before the creation. Wherefore | insist upon it, 
that he had as clear and full a title to worship before his incar- 
nation, as any you can shew after: and therefore it is strangely 
inconsistent of you to fownd his worship upon the power of judg- 
ing, &e. No one ever would do this that believed the Son to be 
God and Creator (though in a lower sense than the Father) 
before the world. The Socinians were shrewd men, and shewed 
some parts and sagacity in the working up their scheme. They 
founded the worship of Christ upon the power of judging, and his 
exaltation: but then they were never so silly as to suppose him 
God and Creator before. The Arians founded the worship of 
Christ upon his being Creator and God before the world: but 
then they were not so weak as to found it upon the power of 
judging, &e. Whereas you, to give a specimen of your great 
dexterity in forming a scheme, have marvellously tacked two 
parts together, one of which will suit only with the Socinian 
scheme, the other only with the Arian or Catholic; thereby 
betraying great unskilfulness and want of thought. Which of 
these parts you will at length give up, I know not: but all 
men of sense and common OGG Re will laugh at you for 
holding both. 

When I wrote my Defence, the Doctor had not determined 
that God the Father is ever called God, in Scripture, in the 
metaphysical sense. Worship even of him was to be founded only 
upon his office, (God was then a name of office) relatwe to us. 
I was therefore of opinion, that if the Son was Creator, as great 
an office as any, and as highly meriting of us, he must then, upon 
the Doctor’s own principles, have the same title to adoration as 
the Father himself had: nor do I see, that you have yet been 
able to baffle this reasoning. You have been forced to allow, 
(obliged thereto by the unanimous current of antiquity, Eusebius 
not excepted,) that the Son is immediate Artificer, or Creator, of 
the universe. This is meriting as highly of us as is possible ; 
more, one would imagine, than merely giving out commands ; 
which is an honour you reserve peculiar to the Father. If there- 
fore worship be founded, not upon any dignity and ewcellency of 
nature, but upon relative offices; it seems to me, that the Son’s 
title to our worship is as clear and full as possible, upon your 
own principles ; such, I mean, as they were at that time. My 
argument therefore was good when | made it ; however you may 
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have varied your notions since. I add further, that my argu- 
ment, from the hand the Son had in creating, will remain impreg- 
nable for an equality of worship, whatever principles you take 
up in hopes to elude it: though that particular was not the 
special purport of this Query. 

You had argued against creating being a just foundation of 
worship, because no act of dominion: to which I replied, that 
the same argument would hold with respect to the Father also ; 
and so his creating the world would be no foundation for 
worshipping him, bemg no more an act of dominion than the Son’s 
creating is. To which you now reply, that the world was made 
by the Father’s “original absolute authority and power.” This 
is not defending your first answer, but retreating to another. 
However, this will not do, any more than the first. For you 
will never be able to prove, that the Son is not as completely 
and fully Creator as the Father: and Scripture never founds 
worship upon the original underived manner of creating, which 
you speak of, but upon the creating itselfp. What you object 
from Rey. iv. 10, 11, “created for his pleasure,” has been an- 
swered aboved. You go on upon this argument of the Son’s 
having the same title that the Father has, though but a by part 
of the Query. Not a word do you say to clear yourself of 
Socinianism; not a syllable to vindicate your inconsistency in 
founding the Son’s worship upon his mediatorial powers given 
after his resurrection; at the same time admitting that he was 
God before the world, and created the world. This perhaps was 
too tender a point to be touched. 

To pursue you in your own way. I pleaded John xvii. 5, 
“‘Glorify me with the glory,” &e. not to prove that the Son had 
the same title to worship which the Father has; but to shew that 
the glory he had after his incarnation was not greater than he had 
before: and therefore it was a weak thing of you to overlook his 
former glories, equal to any, and to found his worship upon what 
came after. To this you reply, (p. 394,) “ His being restored to 
“the glory he had before, does not prove that the power of 
“‘ judgment, &e. was not an additional exaltation.” Yes, but 
it proves something more ; that even after all yudgment was com- 
mitted to him, he was yet not invested with that glory, not with 
so great glory, (for why should he ask for less, if he had greater,) 
as he had before the world was. But you add, that “if the Son 


P See my Sermons, p. 73, 74 of this volume. 9 Page 519. 
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« had the same right to glory that the Father had, it could be no 
‘‘ more proper for the Son to pray to the Father, to glorify him, 
“than for the Father to pray to the Son.” But the case is 
different, because the Son was incarnate, and not the Father: 
therefore it became the Son to pray, but not the Father. Aye 
but, say you, could not the Son himself have given it by his own 
authority? Yes; but as the Father did not disdain to receive 
glory from the Son, why should the Son refuse to receive glory 
from the Father? As to Irenzeus’s testimony, that the Son was 
of old worshipped together with the Father, it is a very plain 
one; and I have given it abover. The Father and Son together 
are there expressly styled the “God of the living:” and it was 
the “God of the living” that the Patriarchs adored. 

You have a pleasant remark (p. 142.) on that passage of 
Irenzeus: you say, I take no notice of the emphatical words, 
resurrectio autem tpse Dominus est. Behold, now I have taken 
notice of them: of what use are they, I beseech you, in our pre- 
sent debate? How do they at all lessen the force of my argu- 
ment? Would you have it, that Christ was adored by the 
Patriarchs of old, as God, because he was to be exalted to be 
God 2000 years after? You should speak out plainly, that a 
reader may understand you: unless your design be to give a hint 
as if you had something material to say, when you have really 
nothing. It puts me in mind of the Modest Pleader, who once 
thinking himself obliged to quote, at full length, a noted passage 
of Bishop Pearson’, which had been usually cut into halves, (the 
latter half begins with, ‘‘and therefore,”) he claps this note upon 
it: “ What that learned writer meant by the word therefore, I 
“ submit to the judicious reader.” No doubt but he would 
have the judicious reader imagine there is something weighty in 
the remark; though he can neither shew what nor why. But 
to proceed. 

I had referred to Eusebius and Athanasius, as both agreeing 
that God the Son was worshipped by Abraham, Moses, and the 
Jewish Church: it was therefore the sense of the ancients 
in general, (as we may safely conclude from these two writers, 
and their agreement; were there no other proofs,) that God 
the Son had distinct worship paid him long before his incar- 
nation: and therefore his worship (whatever it were) could 
not be founded on the commission to judge, or the like, as you 
have founded it. After your many boasts of the ancients, ground- 

r Page 672. 8 See it above, p. 533. t Modest Plea, p. 212. 
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less and shameless as I ever met with, here in a very important 
point, the point of worship, wherein our practice is nearly con- 
cerned; here, I say, you run counter to all the Catholics of the 
primitive Church; nay, to all the sober Arians, who will here- 
after rise up in judgment and condemn you, for founding Christ’s 
worship so meanly, upon I know not what powers given after 
his resurrection. They founded it upon reasons antecedent to 
his incarnation, upon his being God before the world, and Creator 
of the world by his own power®. 

You endeavour to shew that Eusebius’s doctrine about the 
worship’ of Christ runs not so high as mine. Perhaps it does 
not: I did not cite Eusebius for that purpose. But I cited 
him as an evidence, to prove that all antiquity is directly and 
fully against your way of founding Christ’s worship in the power 
of judging, &e. You have none of the ancients, except such as 
Photinus, or Paul of Samosata, to countenance you in it: the 
Arians, at least the generality of them, would have been ashamed 
of it. This is what I before pressed you with; and you, in your 
reply, dissemble and totally conceal it, leading your reader off to 
quite other things. 

What you have from Philo is still diverting, and running off 
from the main point: nor are Philo’s notions, in this case, of 
any moment in the controversy; unless the Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians had no better guide than Philo. Philo might 
hit upon some truths, but shaded with errors, and not breaking 
out with full lustre and brightness. A clearer and fuller disco- 
very was a privilege reserved for the Christian Church. Your 
remark (p. 397.) about the angel which appeared to Manoah is 
just: and had you looked into the last edition of my Defence, 
you would have found that part corrected. For it is not my 
way, after I perceive any mistake, to persist in it. 

To conclude. The reader is desired to observe, that you had 
been charged with taking in two inconsistent schemes (Arian 
and Socinian) into one, and tacking them very absurdly to- 
gether ; that you have been called upon to declare which of the 
disjointed parts you will give up, or else to shew how it is possible 
to make them stand together: that after mature deliberation, 
you have made no answer to the charge, but have passed it over 


u Christum colimus ut Creatorem. luntate et precepto (Patris) czlestia 


Serm. Arian. ap. August. p. 663. et terrestria, visibilia et invisibilia,: 


Antequam faceret universa, om- corpora et spiritus, ex nullis eastan- 
nium futurorum Deus et Dominus, tibus, ut essent, sua virtute fecit. 
Rex et Creator erat constitutus. Vo- Serm. Arianor. p. 622. 
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in profound silence. These are the facts; let every honest reader 
judge what to infer from them. 


QUERY XIX. 


Whether the Doctor hath not given a very partial account of John v. 
23. founding the honour due to the Son on this only, that the Father 
hath committed all judgment to the Son; when the true reason 
assigned by our Saviour, and illustrated by several instances, is, 
that the Son doth the same things that the Father doth, hath the 
same power and authority of doing what he will; and therefore 
has a title to as great honour, reverence, and regard, as the Father 
himself hath? and it is no objection to this, that the Son is there 
said to do nothing of himself, or to have all given him by the 
Father ; since it is owned that the Father is the fountain of all, 
From whom the Son derives, in an ineffable manner, his essence and 
powers, so as to be one with him ? 


THOUGH you have nothing under this Query but what I 
have before fully answered or obviated; yet because you are 
pleased to repeat, I shall repeat also. Dr. Clarke’s pretence is, 
that Christ’s honour is founded upon the power of judgment com- 
mitted to him: I say, his honour is founded on the intrinsic 
excellency and antecedent dignity of his Person; whereof the 
power of judgment committed is only a further attestation, and 
a provisional security for the payment of his due honour. It 
did not make him worthy, but found him so: and it was added, 
that such his high worth and dignity might appear to men, and 
be acknowledged by them——“ The Father hath committed all 
“‘ judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son, 
“even as they honour the Father.” This is not giving us the 
JSormal reason, or foundation of his honour, but the final reason, 
or moving cause, why the Son is to excute judgment rather than 
the Father himself. It is because men would hereby be apprised 
of his antecedent worth and dignity, and at the same time be 
incited to pay him suitable honour, in external acts of worship 
and adoration, as to the Father himself. This is the obvious, 
natural construction of the place in St. John; as I before inti- 
mated. And I confirmed it by the accounts which St. John 
has given us of his antecedent dignity, his being God before the 
-ereation, and his creating the world; which makes it plain, that 
the committing of yudgment was no addition of new dignity, but 
rather declarative of the o/d; that it might appear the more 
fully, and be the more secure of the effect upon mankind, This 
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reasoning appearing to me very clear and just, demanded as 
clear an answer. But you have little to say, except in the way 
of objection and repetition, about derived and wnderived: which is 
not arguing from Scripture, but from metaphysical notions you 
have taken up about sameness, and such as you allow not in any 
ease but this; contradicting that strict notion of sameness, as 
often as you make an infinite number of extended parts to be 
the same substance. 

To what you repeat from the Modest Pleader about the 
Father’s being Fountain, I returned a sufficient answer in a note 
to a Sermon*. You ask, “‘Can one person commit powers to 
‘‘ another who had already in himself the same powers?” Yes, 
by voluntary economy, the exercise of powers common to many 
may devolve upon one chiefly; and may run in his name. I gave 
you a proper rebuke in my Defence, vol. i. p. 438, for your ex- 
pressing great amazement at my prejudice and blindness in main- 
taining only what had been held by all the Christian churches. 
I reminded you of the many wise, great, and good men, whom 
you charged through my sides. “This,” you say, “is not a 
“ right way of dealing with Scripture.” That was not the point: 
but it might be a right way of dealing with a gentleman who was 
gone beyond decorum, and appeared too full of himself; forgettmg 
that a modest deference is due to wise, great, and good men, even 
where we dissent from them. But to pass on. 

I charged your interpretation of John v. 19. as wanatural and 
forced, making the context incoherent. ‘The Son can do no- 
“ thing but by commission: for” (observe the reason) “he can 
“‘ do every thing the Father does.” But if the sense runs thus, 
The Son being one with the Father can do nothing separately, then 
the context is coherent; “for whatsoever the Father doth, the 
‘“‘ Son does also, or likewise.” You say, ‘‘ The word jor, in the 
“latter part of the 19th verse, is not the reason given of what 
“went before, but that the latter part is a parenthesis.” But 
who will give you the liberty of making a parenthesis where 
there is no occasion, only to serve an hypothesis? I shewed, that 

you cannot make your sense out of the passage, but by supply- 
ing the deficiency of the text with what the text has not said. 
Which observation of mine you call retracting the charge before 
made, when it is really enforcing it: and I preferred the Catholic 
interpretation as more natural, and as arguing no deficiency in 
the text. Besides that, admitting the sentence to be elliptical, 
in order to make the sense coherent in your way of construction ; 
x Sermon II. p. 55, 56 of this volume. 
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yet I took notice further, how very harsh and strange it must 
sound for a creature to be commissioned to do all that the Creator 
does. ‘To which you have nothing to reply, but that your inter- 
pretation does not suppose the Son created. Say then, that he 
is uncreated, and let us end the dispute; provided only, you will 
please to mean, as well as say. I accept, however, of your tacit 
acknowledgment, that my argument against the Son’s being a 
creature is unanswerable. How far you are concerned in it, the 
readers will judge. You go on; “it must be odd, and strange, 
“ that the supreme God should be commissioned.” Nothing 
strange at all, that one who is supreme in order and office, should 
give commission to another not supreme in order or office; though 
both be equally supreme 2m nature; which is the true notion of 
supreme God. 

I shewed you what answers had been formerly given to your 
objections by Hilary, Chrysostom, Cyril, and Austin: in reply 
to which, you tell me, that Novatian and Husebius were more 
ancient Fathers. But did I put it upon the authority of the 
Fathers which I cited? I insisted upon the reasons they gave, 
against those very pretences which you revive. And why did 
you not answer them? Their reasons were drawn from Scripture, 
and founded on the ‘test itself; against which neither Novatian 
nor Eusebius is of any the least weight. But thus you love to 
disguise the true matter in question, and to lead your reader off 
to something wide and foreign. However, Novatian has not a 
word to your purpose; unless copying out the Father’s works 
(tmitator operum Paternorum) proves the Son to be of a different 
nature from the Father. Tertullian, ancienter than either Nova- 
tian or Eusebius, understands the Son’s doing nothing of himself, 
of the intimate conjunction of the Father and Son, the Son being 
in the Father, and seeing all that he does, or rather all that he 
designs or concewesy. He goes upon the old notion, that the 
designing or concevving part belongs peculiarly to the Father, the 
executive and finishing part to the Son: and thus Father and Son 
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were jointly concerned in every operation. As to Eusebius’s 
authority, where he has not reasons, nor elder Fathers to support 
him, it is worth nothing. Athanasius has writings extant older, 
probably, than any we have of Eusebius’s; except his oration before 
Paulinus of Tyre, or what may be had in Pamphilus’s Apology. 
And as to Hilary, there is about twenty years difference between 
his age and Eusebius’s: a mighty thing for you to boast of. 

I excuse your citing (p. 404,) a sentence of the Semi-Arians 
in Epiphanius; mistaking it for Epiphanius’s own; I suppose 


you did it ignorantly. And it is the more pardonable, because © 


learned men had formerly made the same blunder: though, 
I believe, never since the time that Petavius’s sagacity set 
that matter right in his notes to his edition, the same that 
you made use of. 

To your argument drawn from the Father’s loving the Son, I 
replied, that he Joves also himself; which is no matter of choice. 
You pretend, however, that ‘“shewing the Son all things, is 
“free :” which you have no ground for saying, but it is purely 
fiction to serve an hypothesis. Your adding, his “ giving author- 
“ ity to do likewise,” is corrupting the text, which says nothing 
of authority; though, if it had, it might be understood of such 
authority, power, and perfections, as descend with his nature 
from the Father to the Son. 

You quote John xv. 10. of Christ’s “abiding in his love.” 
If you see any consequence favourable to your principles in that 
text, you should have shewn it; I can see none. You tell me of 
bringing Hilary in again: and you entirely slip over the reasons 
{ produced from him, without any answer. Is this dealing fairly 
with the reader ? 

I had challenged you to shew, that one person may not be 
delegate to another, without being unequal in nature. But you 
are frightened, as usual, with the distinction of order and 
nature; and run off in the utmost confusion. A “delegated 
“ power,” you say, “cannot be equally supreme and indepen- 
“« dent.” Come out of the clouds, and tell me what you mean by 


supreme and independent. If you mean as great a power, and as 


necessarily existing, | shall tell you, there is no difference between 
the Father’s and the Son’s: if you mean, that the Son’s is of the 
Father, the Father's from none, I allow a supremacy of order, 
and a different manner of existing; and the question is not 
whence the Son has his powers, but what they are. As to su- 
premacy of order being only in placing of words, I have shewed 
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your inconsistency on that head above. Your blaming me for 
citing Ruffin’s translation, in a case where it is all one whether 
the words were Ruffin’s or Origen’s, is low carping. You did 
not perceive that the passage was brought in among several 
others of Post-Nicene writers; and intended only for illus- 
tration. But you are still more offended at my styling my doc- 
trine the doctrine of the Trinity; as if others had not as good a 
right to style theirs so. Supposing you have, (which I deny,) 
yet sure I may style my own according to what I take to be 
right and true. But your Trinity of a great God, a little God, and no 
God, must have some strong figure to help it, to make it a Trinity ; 
which is a word that has long stood fora quite different thing. 

I had retorted upon you your own arguments against the 
received doctrine of the Trinity; to shew the world how w- 
equal and partial you have been in the handling this contro- 
versy. You had several maxims about individual, about same- 
ness, about substance, about being, which were to be urged as of 
great force against the doctrine of the Trinity; though of no 
force in another subject, upon your own principles. You could 
allow being and being, where you could not say beings; sub- 
stance and substance, where you could not say substances ; indt- 
vidual substance, where yet you could distinguish between this 
and that ; and same substance, where it is not the same in such 
a sense of same, as you urge against us. Sameness by union you 
can allow, where you have a mind: only in our present dispute, 
no such thing was to be admitted. This unreasonable, and 
indeed shameful conduct, in so momentous an affair, I endea- 
voured to expose as it deserved. The reader may please to 
look into my Defence, vol. i. p. 444, &c. to see what I had to 
say on that head: I have no mind to repeat. Pressed with 
the difficulties of the omnipresence retorted upon you, you now 
tell me, that my foundation was wrong, in supposing the sub- 
stance of God to be God. This I am a little startled at: let us 
hear what your philosophy can produce in defence of so wild 
a paradox, that the substance of God is not God. I will give 
the reader your words at length, that he may marvel: “God is 
“ neither the substance of God, nor the attributes of God, but 
“he is that intelligent Agent whose both the substance and 
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“ attributes are. And as infinity, for instance, so every other 
“ attribute, power, or perfection, of the omnipresent Being, is the 
“ individual attribute, power, or perfection, of that one individual 
“ intelligent Agent, whose the omnipresent substance is,” p. 407. 
The philosopher that fixed the earth upon an elephant, and the 
elephant upon a tortoise, and knew not where to go next, could 
not be more confounded than you appear to be here. The sud- 
stance, it seems, is to be fixed upon the Person, (which is neither 
substance nor attribute; but something between both,) and thus 
all difficulties are wiped off at once, by making person stand for 
nobody knows what; an idea, I suppose, or nothing. I have 
often suspected your notion of dntelligent agent to be very con- 
fused; but never thought it so wild and unaccountable as this 
comes to. Do you consider that «intelligent and agent are two 
adjectives, which suppose a substantive, two attributes that re- 
quire substance for their support? Say that person is the subject : 
but then what is person, but either substance, or attribute, or 
nothing ? Resolve it into its several ¢deas, and you will find that 
person always implies intelligent and acting substance ; not intel- 
ligent acting nothing. Now intelligence, and activeness, are 
attributes only of God, that is, of the divine substance ; which is 
God, and what we mean by God, as often as we speak of him, 
considered as the swdyect of his own attributes. 

I know not whether you might not be led into the mistake 
through the vulgar way of speaking about the substance of God, 
or substance of the Father; as if the substance were not God 
himself, or not the Father himself, but something belonging to 
him. The same way of speaking might be as good an argument 
to prove, that the Person of the Father is not the Father, but 
something belonging to the Father. Such a mode of speech 
is very common in other cases; as when we say the body of the 
moon for the moon, or the matter of the world for the world. 
Which kind of language has its reason and foundation in our 
way of forming and ranging our ¢deas for our more distinct per- 
ception. For, not content with a general confuse idea of any 
thing, we take it, as it were, into pieces, or parcels, for a more 
distinct and particular view of it. The tdea, suppose, of God 
the Father, we divide into two ideas, substance and attribute ; 
and attribute again into many ideas still more distinct and 
particular. And now Father stands for the general confuse idea, 
while substance and attribute are considered as parts of it, and 
belonging to it. This I take to be the true account of that way 
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of speaking ; as well in this, as in the other cases above mentioned. 
So, though the Person of the Father be really nothing else but the 
Father ; yet it is considered as something distinct, after we have 
once parcelled out the general confuse idea into several particular 
ideas ; as into person, power, goodness, &c. for the greater distine- 
tion. Then even Person is considered as but part of that confuse 
idea, for which the word Father stands; and it is conceived to 
belong to it, as a part to the whole. ‘Hence, as I apprehend, 
arises the way of speaking before mentioned; which is right and 
just in respect of our ideas, but very inaccurate in regard to the 
things themselves, for which the ¢deas stand: because indeed our 
ideas are not adequate; being formed in a way suited to our own 
infirmity, rather than to the truth and strictness of things. 


QUERY XX. 

Whether the Doctor needed have cited 300 texts, wide of the purpose, 
to prove what nobody denies, namely, a subordination, in some 
sense, of the Son to the Father; could he have found but one 
plain text against his eternity or consubstantiality, the points 
wm question ? 

YOU have little under this Query but repetition and reference : 
which requires no further notice. As to the Form of Baptism, 
which you mention in the close, I have considered it in a distinct 
Discourse®, which you had seen before you came to this Query. 
You have nothing to object but a passage from the spurious . 
Constitutions, of no value; and another from Eusebius, of very 
little. I content myself therefore with referring to my Defence 
and Sermons. 


QUERY XXII. 


Whether he be not forced to supply his want of Scripture-proof by 
very strained and remote inferences, and very uncertain reasonings 
Jrom the nature of a thing confessedly obscure and above compre- 
hension ; and yet not more so than G'od’s eternity, ubiquity, pre- 
science, or other attributes, which we are obliged to acknowledge 
Jor certain truths ? 

YOU tell me, in the entrance, that “none of Dr. Clarke’s 

“ propositions, on which he lays any stress, are drawn by mere 

“ reasonings from the incomprehensible nature of God.’ But what 

think you of jive of his propositions, where he denies the necessary 

eaistence (for so you now understand self-ewistence) of the Son 
and Holy Ghost? Has the Doctor so much as one text in the 
a See my eighth Sermon, p. 171, &c. of this volume. 
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Scripture for any of them? Not a syllable, either in Old or New 
Testament, but what he pretends to infer from very obscure and 
uncertain reasonings about derived and underived, about acts and 
no acts, about necessary agency being no agency, about will, coac- 
tton, &c. profoundly metaphysical and fanciful, with nothing 
solid or certain in them. The like may be said of the doctrine 
contained in his 17th proposition; which has no text of Serip- 
ture to stand upon, though he lays great stress upon it. In 
short, I observed in my Defence, and here repeat, that “the 
“main strength of the Doctor’s cause lies first in his giving 
“ either a Sabellian or Tritheistic turn (admitting no medium) to 
“ the Catholic doctrine; and then charging it with confusion of 
“ Persons, Polytheism, nonsense, contradiction. ‘Take away that, 
‘(to which his constant resort is, whenever he comes to the 
“ pinch of the question,) and there will be little left considerable.” 
For the truth and justice of this report, or censure, I appealed» 
to the Doctor’s own books, which is a fair procedure: and if you 
have any thing to say in vindication of the Doctor, shew that 
the fact is otherwise than I represented. Not being able to do 
any thing of this kind, you endeavour, as usual, to turn it off by 
retorting ; and to put me upon the defensive, having nothing to 
plead in defence of the Doctor or yourself. This may serve to 
blind a reader, and to conceal your shame: but it is not an- 
swering Queries. You fall again upon 1 Cor. viii. 6. which has 
been answered over and over. What is that to the point now 
in hand, the Doctor’s making strained inferences, except it be 
giving one example more, by his wresting of that text ? 

As to God’s “eternity, ubiquity, prescience,” you say, “ they 
“ themselves are the subject of our belief, not particular men’s 
“ philosophical explications of the manner of them.” Well then, 
let it be the subject of our belief, that the Father is God, the 
Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; and that they are the one 
God of the Christians. But as to the manner how they are 
three, or one, let nobody concern himself about it. If any one, 
under pretence of explaining the manner, changes the sense of 
the word God, making the Son a nominal God only, and the Holy 
Ghost scarce so much; what is this but doing the same, as if 
under pretence of explaining the manner of eternity, ubiquity, or 
prescience, he should introduce the doctrine of a nominal, not 
real eternity ; a nominal ubiquity, a nominal prescience ; under- 
mining the doctrines themselves? Our dispute is about the 


b See my Defence, vol.i. p. 450, 451, 464. 
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sense in which any of the Persons is God: let this be determined 
by Seripture and antiquity, and proper rules of criticism. Make 
no objections from the manner how the thing should be: for all: 
such objections are as improper, as it would be in the ques- 
tion of prescience’, eternity, or ubiquity; to leave Scripture, and 
such approved rules as serve to determine the sense of it, and 
to retreat to philosophical reasonings about the manner how 
these things are. This is the very fault which you have per- 
petually run into. And while we are bringing you plain Scrip- 
ture proofs for Christ’s divinity, as plain as can be brought for 
the divinity of the Father; you are filling people’s heads with 
Tritheism and Sabellianism, with specific and individual, with 
identical wholes and undivided parts, with acts and no acts, 
with causes and no causes, with derived and underived, with co- 
ordinations, three supreme Grods, three substances, and I know not 
what; all cavils taken from the manner of the thing, and in- 
tended to undermine the doctrine itself, which is and ought to’ 
be the subject of belief. You will say, perhaps, that we have not 
so full proof of this doctrine, as we have of eternity, prescience, or 


ubiquity. Admit we have not: 


¢ A late author, in his Appeal to a 
Turk or Indian, being pressed with 
the instance about prescience and free 
agency, has no way of coming off, but 
by denying that there is so much as a 
seeming repugnancy between the two 
ideas, p.5-. He is the first man of parts 
who, after considering the subject, 
ever thought so. I could name him 
many of the clearest heads and finest 
wits among ancients and moderns, 
(such as Dr. Burnet of the Charter 
House, Mr. Locke, &c.) who have 
been so sensible of the seeming repug- 
nancy, as to despair of ever clearing 
it, or reconciling the ideas. Is there 
no seeming repugnancy in maintaining 
that the same act is certain, as being 
foreknown, uncertain, as depending 
on the will of a free agent? I should 
be glad to see the seeming repugnancy 
answered, or took off any other way 
than by an humble acknowledgment 
of our ignorance in the high things of 
God. And I would remind this au- 
thor, that this very instance about 
prescience and free will carries much 
greater difficulty in it than the doc- 
trine of three and one. For there is 
no argument, I know of, against the 
latter, but what is capable of a just 


yet let that point, as to the 


solution: that is, it may be shewn 
where the argument has a flaw, and 
where the Mia breaks. But in the 
other case, I think, the utmost we can 
do is only to prove that the argument 
must have a flaw somewhere, though 
we see not where; being content to 
resolve all into the inscrutable perfec- 
tion of the divine Prescience, which 
infinitely transcends our finite capaci- 
ties. With this author’s good leave, 
then, there is a difference between these 
two cases: but the advantage lies 
wholly on the side of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as being more easily de- 
fended than the other. And if he 
pleases but to point his logic, con- 
tained in page 6, against free will, or 
prescience, with the same rigour as he 
intends it against the Trinity, I dare 
promise him an absolute victory there, 
though not here. But this, perhaps, 
the author was not aware of; any 
more than of the difference between 
saying, that few understand the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and few under- 
stand the controversy about the Tri- 
nity; committing the same blunder 
twice, p. 12,153. See my Supple- 
ment, p. 363 of this volume. 
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truth of the doctrine, be decided by proper evidence; discarding 
all vain pretences about the manner; and then we may bring it 
to a short issue. 

“The directions,” you say, “ given in Seripture concerning the 
“worship of God and Christ (and not philosophical conjectures 
‘“‘ concerning substances and essences) ought to be the guide of 
‘our practice.” Let us then follow the directions given in 
Scripture: not philosophical conjectures about self-existence; nor 
Pagan distinctions about absolute and relative, ultimate and me- 
diate worship ; nor precarious suppositions of one that had been 
God and Creator before, becoming greater by being appointed 
Judge. Let worship, all religious worship, be paid, as Scripture 
every where directs, to God alone, and to no creature. Let none 
have worship that cannot be proved to be God, nor any want it 
that can: and then there will soon be an end of all disputes ; and 
worship will stand upon its old foundations, as it had ever stood, 
before Pagans, Arians, and Papists perverted and corrupted the 
true notions of it. 

You state the main question between us in these terms, 
(p. 413.) “ Seripture,” you say, “ tells us there is but one God, 
“ even the Father.” Yes: Scripture styles the Father the “ one 
“ or only God :” that 1 Js all you should pretend. The same Scrip- 
ture styles the Son God, ascribing also divine titles, attributes, 
glory, to him. Now let your question be put: “ In what sense 
‘“‘ these two propositions are, according to reason and the use 
“of language, best understood to be consistent.” I have at 
large considered this very question, so stated, in a distinct Dis- 
course¢; which was published before this part of your Reply 
was put to the press: as Appears by your quoting my Sermons 
in the former part. I have therefore just reason to complain 
of your complaint, which you have borrowed from the Modest 
Pleader ; and which, whatever was then, you have now no pre- 
tence for. I have shewn abundantly that your argument from 
the exclusive terms is not, either according to reason or use of lan- 
guage, of any weight, in comparison to the proofs we bring of 
Christ’s being God in the same sense as the Father is, and one 
God with him. The : Cor. viii. 6. which you urge in such a 
manner as if the whole Scripture was to yield to one text, and 
that misinterpreted, has been often answered. You blame me 
for not expressing my faith in any Scripture positions: as if every 
thing I assert as matter of faith were not as much Scripture 

4 Sermon IV. p. 84, &c. of this volume. 
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position, according to my way of understanding Scripture, as yours 
is to your Scripture position according to your way: only the dif- 
ference is, that mine is the Catholic, approved way; yours is partly 
Arian and partly Soginian. 

Under this Query, I entered into a discourse about the mean- 
ing of believing: mysteries, in answer to the objection, that our 
doctrine is not intelligible. I shewed both of the doctrine in gene- 
ral, and of the particulars most usually excepted against, that 
they are intelligible; as intelligible, at least, as omnipresence, 
eternity, prescience, God’s simplicity, self-eaistence, &c. To the 
main of the discourse you have nothing to reply: but here and 
there you throw in some short strictures upon such parts as you 
think proper. 7 

I had said, “ the learned are hardly agreed, whether self- 
“ existence be a negative or positive idea.” Upon which you 
remark, “ how absurd this is I have already shewn.” What is 
absurd? The report I had made of learned men, and their differ- 
ing on that head? No; the fact is undoubtedly true. But it is 
absurd for any one to make the idea negative: that, I presume, 
is your meaning. And yet you here entirely mistake what | 
was talking about; and have certainly determined on the wrong 
side of the question. For the question upon which the learned 
have differed is this; whether when we say any thing exists of 
itself, or is self-existing, the words a se, or of self, have any positive 
meaning, or mean only that it does not exist of another. Some 
have carried the notion of its being positive so far, as to say God 
is the cause of himself¢, or even made himself, as Lactantius ex- 
presseth it : which is supposing the idea positive indeed, and is 
manifestly absurd. Dr. Clarke, one of the latest writers, and 
from whom one might have expected something accurate, yet 
appears to be all over confused upon this very head in his famous 
“ Demonstration” of the “ Existence.” His professed design there 
is to prove the existence of a jirst cause a priori: which has no 
sense without the supposition of a cause prior to the jirst: which 


e The expressions of adroyeris and 
avtopuns, if strictly taken, lead to 
such a meaning. As also ez se ortus, 
ex seipso, and the like. Petavius cites 
several testimonies of this kind. De 
Trin. lib. v. cap. 5. p. 294. 

Yidv €avrov. Synes. 

Solus Deus est, itaque principium ; 
qui ex seipso dedit sibi ipse princi- 
pium. Zen. Veron. © 

Deus—ipse sui origo est, suaeque 


causa substantiee. Hieron. in Ephes. 


Id quod est, ex se, atque in se con- 
tinens. Hilar. 

Ex se principium cui contigit. 
Hilar. alter. 

"Eyer €& éavrov TO elvae 6 éore 
Zach. Mitylen. 

Sui namque principium. 

Ex seipso procreatus ——ipse se 
fecit. Lactant. 
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yet is nonsense. The Doctor was too wise a man to say that God 
is the cause of himself: and yet he says what amounts to it una- 
wares. He speaks of “ necessity of existence,” as being “ ante- 
“ cedently, in order of nature, the cause, or ground of that 
‘ existencef:” which is, in short, making a property or attribute 
antecedent, in order of nature, to its subject, and the cause and 
ground of the subject. And he talks in his Letters, of this ne- 
cessity absolute and antecedent (in order of nature) to the exist- 
ence of the first Cause, operating every where alike’. As if a 
property operated in causing the substance, or making it to be 
what it is. All this confusion seems to have been owing to the 
Doctor's not distinguishing between modal and causal necessity ; 
and his not considering that self-existence, or aseity», as the 
Schools speak, is negative; and does not mean that the first 
Cause is either caused by any thing ad eztra, or by dtself, (much 
less by any property of itself,) but has no cause, is absolutely 
uncaused. J was not therefore considering, whether any, or what 
positive perfections are implied in self-existence, or in any being 
that is self-existent, as you hastily apprehended, but whether 
self-eaistence (having plainly a reference to the question whence 
the thing is) is to be considered positively or negatively in regard 
to the cause of that existence. I have now determined, I think 
upon plain reasons, that it is negative only ; and that we are not 
to suppose any cause, external or internal, but absolutely no cause ; 
because there is no cause prior to the first. The true way of 
ending the dispute about the attribute of self-existence being po- 
sitive or negative, is by shewing what ideas are supposed to be 
contained in it. No doubt but eastence is a positive idea: and 
the question only is, whether the manner of existing expressed 
by se/f denotes any thing positive. It is plain it doth not, since 
it means existing from no cause, which is negative; though such 
existence implies all positive perfections. Bishop Stillingfleet on 
the Trinity (p. 278.) says, “To be from himself, in the sense 
* generally understood, is a mere negative expression :—and in 
“this sense only, learned men have told us, that it is to be 
“understood by those ancient and modern writers, who have 
“used that expression, as when St. Jerome saith, that God 


f See Demonstration, &c, p.9, 10, 
16. Letters, p. 35, 36, 16. 

& Letters, p. 20, 37. 

h Hane Dei proprietatem quidam 
ex recentioribus philosophis aseitatem 
vocarunt, quia Deus, eo quod princi- 


pio caret, est a@ se, non ab alio; con- 
tenduntque eam esse positivum attri- 
butum ; quod eodem quidem redit ac 
id quod diximus, sed vocibus novis 
sine causa expressum est. Clerici 
Pneumatol. cap. 3. p. 150.. 
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“is self-originated, and St. Austin, &c.— All these and such 
“like expressions are only to be negatively understood'.” To 
return. 

You proceed to make two or three little exceptions (scarce 
worth notice) to what you met with in my Defence. You declare 
that your argument against the Son’s being God, in the strict 
sense, is not founded upon what can or cannot be, (which I am 
glad to hear,) but upon 1 Cor. viii. 6, which I have often an- 
swered. You acquaint me further, (p. 416,) that “ two supreme 
“ Gods” cannot be “one supreme God ;” which I readily agree 
to: as neither can two Gods, supreme and inferior, be one God, 
or ever stand with the Scripture doctrine of one God. But two 
Persons in nature equal, and so equally supreme, may be one 
supreme God. 

You assure me, that you did set out “ upon the foot of Serip- 
“ ture, and do continue upon that foot still.” I heartily wish 
you could mean, as well as say, and not revoke all again presently, 
by denying the Son and Holy Ghost to be necessarily existing : 
which you have not the least syllable of Scripture to countenance 
you in. And’I wish you would not every where represent a 
distinction of order or office to be inconsistent with the divine 
Unity : which again you have no Scripture for, but mere fanciful 
speculations. You have the less reason to blame me for men- 
tioning office in respect of God: because, you know, there was a 
time, when the word God was thought to be always a relative 
word of office. 

As to Lucian’s Philopatris, | have given my thoughts of it 
above, (p.439.) Your hints about a passage of Irenzeus, which 
I had sufficiently explained* by another of Novatian, and a third 
of Tertullian, are very trifling. Those heretics thought it mean 
and degrading for God to become man: which made some of 
them deny Christ’s divinity, and others his humanity; all, the 
union of both natures in one Person. Whether you or I give the 
most countenance to those heretical tenets, I leave the reader to 
judge. 

QUERY XXII, 

Whether his (the Doctor's) whole performance, whenever he differs 
from us, be any thing more than a repetition of this assertion, 
that being and person are the same, or that there is no medium 
between 'Tritheism and Sabellianism? Which is removing the 
1 See Pearson on the Creed, Art. i. p. 39. k Defence, vol. i. p. 463. 
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cause from Scripture to natural reason, not very consistently with 
the title of his book. 


YOU begin with telling me, that “if two or more intelligent 
“agents can be the same being, or subsist in the same individual 
“ substance, (provided the agents be not all of them self-existent,) 
this will no way affect the truth of Dr. Clarke’s propositions.” 
The reader is to know that by the same being, or substance, in 
this case, is understood the same necessarily existing substance : 
for necessary and precarious, that is, uncreated and created, cannot 
be called the same individual substance. By self-cxistent, as you 
have now explained yourself, you mean necessarily existing. The 
sum then of what you have here said amounts to this wise sen- 
tence ; “ If two or more intelligent agents can be the same 
“* necessarily existing being, or subsist in the same necessarily exist- 
“‘ ing substance, (provided the agents be not all of them neces- 
“ sarily existing,) this will no way affect the truth of Dr. Clarke’s 
“ propositions.” What is this to the purpose? Do not you here 
plainly deny that two persons can be one necessary being, or 
substance? And this is what Dr. Clarke has often denied!; and 
could never give a sufficient reason for doing it. Indeed the 
Doctor (or you for him) seems at length to have given up his 
general principle, which he first insisted upon, viz. that “ two 
“‘ persons cannot be one being ;” which he chiefly grounded upon 
the consideration of the imaginary composition implied in it. I 
say, he appears to have given this up; being at length sensible 
that he has allowed, in another case, substance and substance, 
being and being, to make one substance and one being, without any 
composition. But what the Doctor (or you) insist upon now, 
is, that two such Persons cannot be one necessary Being or sub- 
stance; or that derived and underived cannot be both included 
in one necessary substance. Which though it be putting the 
objection upon a different foot, yet wants to be proved as much 
as did the other: and is equally liable to the charge I brought 


1 Three intelligent agents in one individual wuncompounded being, is an 


individual, identical substance, is so 
self-evident a contradiction, that I 
think no reasoning can make it plainer 
than intuition. Dr. Clarke’s Three 
Letters, p. 31. 

Two persons to be one being, I think 
a manifest contradiction in terms. 
Clarke’s Reply, p.157- 


Two persons in one and the same. 


express contradiction. Ibid. p.169. 

Two individuals cannot, without an 
express contradiction, have an identity 
of nature. Ibid. p.184. 

The reason why our Saviour could 
not affirm that he and his Father were 
one Being, is because he would there- 
by have affirmed that they were one 
Person. Ibid. p. 291. 
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against the Doctor in this Query, his removing the cause from 
Scripture to natural reason ; to a philosophical question, whether 
the ideas of self-ewistence and necessary existence be the same or 
different, or whether underived expresses an essential perfection, 
all that necessary existence does, or only a relation of order, and 
mode of existence. After all your pretences to Scripture, you 
really resolve the dispute into this metaphysical question: and 
you cannot advance your cause at all by Scripture, but by the 
help of your metaphysics. You take your rise from 1 Cor. viil. 6, 
to come at wnoriginate: thus far is commenting upon Scripture. 
The rest is philosophy, false philosophy, drawing inferences from 
unoriginate to self-existence, from self-existence to necessary existence, 
from thence to the Father’s being alone necessarily existing, 
from thence to the exclusion of the Son from being necessarily 
existing, from thence to the making him a precarious being, 
(though in words you deny it,) and from thence to his being a 
creature: this is the course of your reasoning. Your mpérov 
wWeddos, or fundamental error, lies in your philosophy, confounding 
unorigmate (as did the ancient Eunomians) with necessary ea- 
astence ; which you have no foundation for: or if you be allowed 
to make necessary existence the same with self-existence; you will 
then never be able to prove that the Father alone is self-existent ; 
or that the self-existence of three Persons (so understood) is at 
all inconsistent with a real distinction of order and office. It 
will be changing the names of things, and nothing more. It is 
manifest, from what I have observed, that Scripture is not the 
thing you trust to, but philosophy; because when we have 
granted you all you pretend to have proved from Scripture, viz. 
that the Father is the first Person, derived from none, you are 
still but where you were, till you call in philosophy and meta- 
physics to make out the rest, and to determine the main question. 
You are now pleased to put the matter upon this, whether two 
supreme Persons can be one supreme God. You say, (p. 420,) 
“two equally supreme Persons united may be in the complex 
“‘ sense, one Being, one substance ; but they will not consequently 
“be one supreme Governor, one Lord, one God.” Now here, 
in the first place, I very much blame your not attending to the 
distinction of supreme in nature and supreme in order. It is in 
the first sense only that we assert two or three supreme Persons ; 
supreme in every perfection, having no higher or lower, no better 
or worse, no degrees of essential power, wisdom, or any other 
attribute. At the same time, those Persons, thus equally supreme 
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in nature, are not equally supreme in order, but two of them are 
subordinate to one, the Head and Centre of Unity. And because 
they are in nature undivided, and in order referred up to that 
one Head and Fountain of all; they are therefore, with him, one 
Governor, one Lord, and one God. And though the authority, 
the dominion, the power be considered always primarily in the 
Father, yet is it common to all; only with this order, that the 
Father has it from none, they from the Father: so that all that 
remains peculiar to the Father is a preeminence, or priority of 
order. This is the Catholic doctrine which you are endeavouring 
to confute: but, instead of arguments, you generally give us 
only ambiguous words and names, to confound and perplex what 
ought to be kept clear and distinct. 

You tell me of running counter to Scripture and antiquity, in 
making more than one “absolutely supreme over all.” Here 
you are only doubling upon, or trifling with, the word supreme. 
I make three supreme in nature; 1 suppose one only supreme in 
order or office: shew me either one text of Scripture or one single 
testimony of Catholic antiquity, (I allow not Eusebius for such,) 
that plainly contradicts ether of these positions. They appear 
to me, both of them, true and just positions; founded in Serip- 
ture, and confirmed by the universal suffrage of the ancients. If 
they appear not consistent in your philosophy, own it frankly 
and ingenuously, as an honest man would: but do not misreport 
Scripture and antiquity. 

What follows in p. 421 is only repeating your own fictions 
both of me and of the ancients. 

I had appealed to the Prophet Isaiah, as interpreted by 
St. John, making Father and Son “one Lord of hosts.” You 
tell me bluntly, ‘* there is no such thing in the texts ;’’ referring 
me to Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine. I say, there is in those 
texts all that I before asserted: and why do you now refer me 
to Dr. Clarke, whose pretences I had before™ considered, and, I 
think, confuted ? 

You tell me that neither the ancient writers nor Bishop Bull 
are at all of my opinion in the point of ‘equal supremacy of 
“dominion.” But so far as I apprehend of the ancients and of 
Bishop Bull, they were exactly of my opinion, as they are directly 
opposite to yours: and I wonder at your presumption in claim- 
ing any acquaintance with them or interest in them. 

You have a pretty argument (p. 425.) to prove St. Paul a 


m Sermons, p. 43 of this volume. 
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Pagan and an idolater, upon my principles; that is, upon the 
principles of the Catholic Church in all ages; for mine are no 
other. But how is this wonderful consequence to be raised? It 
is first by supposing, that St. Paul excluded the Son from the 
one Godhead ; an imaginary consequence drawn from 1 Cor. Vili. 
6. And next by supposing, that St. Paul allowed mediate and 
inferior worship; another imaginary inference drawn from 
1 Tim. ii. 5. Phil. ii.11. After sporting yourself a while in so 
ridiculous an argument, you come to invent something for me to 
say: you suppose I shall say, that our Lord is that one God 
mentioned 1 Cor. viii. 6. which you think highly absurd. But 
what if I should plead, that that one God is a silly expression, 


where there are not two one-Gods; and therefore should rather 


say, that our Lord is not that Person there styled one God by 
way of eminence, but another Person, who is yet one God with 
him. Your interpretation of the gods many and lords many, as 
alluding to the superior and inferior deities of the Pagans, 
stands upon the authority of Mr. Mede: who, like a modest and 
learned man, proposed it only as a plausible conjecture, not with 
the confidence you speak of it. An ingenious gentleman” has 
very lately suggested several things on that head well deserving 
consideration; and such as appear sufficient to make Mr. Mede’s 
construction pass for precarious at least, if not certainly false. 
There is one obvious objection to be further used against it; that 
to make the gods many answer in the comparison, (in your way,) 
they should be understood to be many supreme Gods; which yet 


the heathens never asserted, but the contrary; as Dr.Cudworth 


and other learned men have abundantly shewn. To me it 
appears, that the many gods and many lords mean the same 
thing, under different names; and that St. Paul, in opposition to 
having many, asserts that all things were of the one God, and by 
the one Lord, intimating their perfect wnity of power, perfection, 
and operation, so as to be both but one God and one Lord; the 
one Lord being one with the one God, and vice versa. To pro- 
ceed : how well you have been able to answer the charge of 
Polytheism has been seen before: and particularly as to Origen, 
it has been shewn that his answer to the charge in his piece 
against Celsus was nothing like yours, but directly contrary ; 
affirming Father and Son to be one God. 

I pass over your repetitions in p. 426, 427, which have been 


‘abundantly answered. Two Gods, one supreme and another 7- 


n Mr. Wade’s Short Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. p. 39, &c. 
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ferior, is so manifestly your doctrine, that you do but expose 
yourself to ridicule by struggling to evade it. The Socinians, in 
this, were plainer men, and did not scruple to confesss a clear 
thing. 

You pretended, before, to bring Ante-Nicene and Post-Ni- 
cene writers against me, as to the point of charging you with 
Polytheism. I knew you had none, but that you had unhappily 
deceived yourself with a few second-hand scraps of Athanasius, 
Hilary, and Basil, which you understood not. I answered your 
pretences, and produced full and plain testimonies® against you, 
both from Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene antiquity. One was 
out of a fragment of Dionysius Romanus, preserved by Atha- 
nasius; a very valuable one, and such as zo critic will ever 
doubt of, as to its being genuine: your exceptions therefore 
against it, as of doubtful authority, are not worth the notice ; 
besides that I have answered them abover. Another testimony 
I produced from Athanasius himself, (or perhaps Basil,) who 
makes it Ditheism either to suppose two principles, or to admit 
one God underived and another God derived. Your remark upon 
him for it is so very shrewd and sagacious, that it is pity the 
reader should lose it: he shall have it in your own words: 
“ You cite a passage of Athanasius, that he who introduces a 
** God underived, and another who is a God derived, makes two 
“Gods: which is not very consistent with his own foregoing 
“ words, that he who introduces two original principles preaches 
“two Gods: for, that in this unoriginate principality over all, 
“ consists the unity of God, was the express doctrine of all the 
“‘ Ante-Nicene writers.” Now are you really so blind as not to 
have perceived, that that origination (according to the ancients) 
was not supposed to make the Father one God exclusive of the 
other Persons? But because two of the Persons were referred 
to one as their Head, undivided from him; therefore all three 
together were the one God. This was the use they made of the 
origination : not to throw out the Son and Holy Ghost, as you do, 
but to take them both in. Yet you are constantly representing 
that origination in a quite different light, and to a quite dif- 
ferent purpose; meanly quoting Bp. Pearson for it: who con- 
tradicts you in the very same sentence, and represents the case 
as it really stood among the ancients, being a learned and a 
judicious man. 

Upon this occasion, I shall here translate that passage of 

° Defence, vol. i. p. 470. P Page 634. 
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Athanasius, that the common reader may see what the ancients 
thought of Tritheism, in a very few words: 

‘«‘ He that introduces two principles (or heads) preaches up two 
‘¢ Gods: such was the impious doctrine of Marcion. Again, he 
“ that asserts an wacreated God, and another God created, does 
“also make two Gods; because of the difference of nature 
“< (essence) which he blasphemously introduces. But where there 
“ is one Head, (or Father,) and one offspring from him, there is 
“but one God; the Godhead being perfect in the Father, and 
“ the perfect Godhead of the Father being also in the Son.” I 
refer the reader to my Defence, (vol. i. p. 470,) for the original ; 
where he will also find other passages to the same purpose. 

What you produce next from Justin, Novatian, Hilary, and 
Bishop Pearson, the reader may judge of by the last of them ; 
whom you quote as saying, “ This origination in the divine 
‘“‘ Paternity has anciently been looked upon as the assertion of 
“the unity.” Here you stop, as usual. The very next words 
of Bishop Pearson are; “and therefore the Son and Holy Ghost 
“ have been believed to be but one God with the Father, 
* because both from the Father, who is one, and so the union 
“ of them4:” directly contrary to what you cited him for. Such 
are your representations of authors; such your manner of using 
the common reader. 


QUERY XXIII. 


Whether the Doctor’s notion of the Taney be more clear and in- 
telligible than the other ? 

The difficulty in the conception of the Trinity is, how three Persons 
can be one God ? 

Does the Doctor deny that every one of the Persons, singly, is God? 
No: Does he deny that God is one? No: How then are three 
one ? | 

Does one and the same authority, exercised by all, make them one, 
numerically or individually one and the same God? That is hard 
to conceive how three distinct Beings, according to the Doctor's 
scheme, can be individually one God, that is, three Persons one 
Person. 

If therefore one God necessarily signifies but one Person, the conse- 
quence is irresistible ; either that the Father is that one Person, 
and none else, which is downright Sabellianism; or that the three 
Persons are three Gods. 

Thus the Doctor's scheme is liable to the same difficulties with the 
other. 

4 Pearson on the Creed, p. 40. 
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There vs indeed one easy way of coming off, and that is, by saying that 
the Son and Holy Spirit are neither of them God, in the Serip- 
ture-sense of the word. But this is cutting the knot, instead of 
untying it; and is in effect to say, they are not set forth as divine 
Persons in Scripture. 

Does the communication of divine powers and attributes from Father 
to Son and Holy Spirit, make them one God, the divinity of the 
two latter being the Father's divinity? Yet the same difficulty 
recurs ; for either the Son and Holy Ghost have distinct attri- 
butes, and a distinct divinity of their own, or they have not: if 
they have, they are (upon the Doctor’s principles) distinct Gods 
from the Father, and as much as finite from infinite, creature 
JSrom Creator ; and then how are they one? If they have not, 
then, since they have no other divinity, but that individual di- 
vinity, and those attributes which are inseparable from the Father’s 
essence, they can have no distinct essence from the Father's ; and 
so (according to the Doctor) will be one and the same Person, that 
is, will be names only. 

Q. Whether this be not as unintelligible as the orthodox notion of 
the Trinity, and liable to the like difficulties : a communication of 
divine powers and attributes, without the substance, being as hard 
to conceive, nay, much harder, than a communication of both 
together ? 


YOU begin thus: “ The difficulty in the conception of the 
“ Trinity, is not how three Persons can be one God. For the 
‘« Seripture no where expresses the doctrine in those words: and 
‘ the difficulty of understanding a Scripture doctrine ought not 
‘“ surely to lie wholly upon words not found in Seripture.” The 
reader is to know that this is a new turn, intended to bring you 
off from the first state of the question, where you happened to 
lose yourself in your first answer. However, though it may pass 
for an ingenious shift in distress, there is very little in it more 
than in your first answer. Only it is hard upon me to have new 
answers now formed to o/d Queries, and to be put upon changing 
my method of defence, as often as you are pleased to vary your 
responses. Whoever taught you this new turn was a man of no 
great prudence or foresight: he did not consider how it inevi- 
tably recoils upon Dr. Clarke. For the Seripture no where ex- 
presses in words or in sense his main doctrine, that the Father 
alone is necessarily existing, that neither the Son nor the Holy 
Ghost is necessarily existing ; (so you now confessedly understand 
self-existence :) these are tenets not found in Scripture expressly, 
nor so much as deducible by any consequence, or shadow of a 
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consequence. Why then did you not consider better, before you 
drew up a charge upon others, which at length falls only on your 
own friends? You goon: “ It is very strange that a man of your 
“ abilities should write a large book without so much as knowing, 
“ or ever once being able to express, what the true question is.” 
And it is very strange that a man of your abilities should per- 
ceive nothing of my mistaking the question, when you first an- 
swered the Queries; but should be forced to learn this at 
length of the Modest Pleader, from whom you have been con- 


tent to echo it. Though my abilities are very slender, yet this 


mean suggestion will hardly find credit, even among the lowest 
readers that can at all distinguish between a probable untruth, 
and one that is plainly romantic. When you are again disposed 
to abuse an adversary, do it a little more artfully; if without 
any truth, yet with a little discretion. But I excuse you for being 
misled by a third person, who was too wise to set his name. As 
to the question, I have not mistook it, but have kept close to it ; 
while the Doctor and you have been either industriously dis- 


_ guising it, or unfairly running from it. You might think it suf- 


ficient, if your shifting and shuffling in so momentous a contro- 
versy (which plain and honest men, on either side, can but hardly 
excuse) be passed over as tolerable; or ‘nay but admit of any 
candid and plausible colour, from the circumstances you are 
under. It becomes you not, in the mean time, so magisterially 
to correct others for stating the question right, and as it ought 
to be stated. Had you but had the courage and spirit of your 
friend Mr. Whiston, I doubt not but you yourself would have 
stated the question as he, and I, and all men of sense and undis- 
guised ingenuity have ever done. But enough of this. 

You were here to clear Dr. Clarke’s doctrine of the charge of 
three Gods. You first observe, that the word God no where in 
Seripture denotes the Holy Ghost. Well then, you will throw 
him out from being God, and reduce the number to ¢co: though, 
when I wrote before, I imagined Dr. Clarke and you had ad- 
mitted the Holy Ghost to be God ; and the rather, because I 
never heard that you had retracted your subscription, or would 
seruple to repeat it. But not to press you further on so tender 
a point; how get you off from asserting two Gods, the Father 
and the Son? You have nothing to say, but repeating and tri- 
fling: let us go to another point. 

You are next to retort the charge of Tritheism upon me: 
which I have answered more than once, and need not do it 
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again. Dr. Clarke’s scheme, you say, is easily expressed in the 
very words of Scripture. But had the Doctor gone no further 
than Scripture, his scheme could never have been expressed at 
all. Only, since he has told you where, and how, to understand 
self-existent, and where to exclude it; now you pretend his 
scheme may be expressed in Scripture words. Do you imagine 
that I cannot as easily, or more easily, find Scripture words for 
mine? But this is trifling. Why have you not laid down your 
doctrine in Scripture words, that I might compare it with the 
Doctor’s propositions, to see how far they exceed or come short? 
I may here dismiss the Modest Pleader, who is set in the front, 
and is not answering my Defence, but my Queries: which you 
had done before, and, I think, more to the purpose; I am sure 
more ingenuously and frankly, and more like a lover of truth. I 
have reason to complain of your not digesting your book better, 
and not throwing your disjointed materials into a more neat and 
regular order, after you had so long time for the compiling. For 
when sometimes I thought a point had been discussed, and we 
were to have no more of it, in that Query at least; as I go on 
some pages forwards, there, I observe, | am to discuss the same 
things again; which gives me some trouble, and must create 
confusion in the readef. 

The Modest Pleader, I perceive, draws off in p. 436, and now 
I am to engage a new man, whom I will suppose to be the man 
I am writing to. You need say no more about the charge of 
three Gods, or two Gods. 1 understand you very fully, that the 
Father is one God, as being necessarily existing ; the Son another 
God infinitely inferior, of the Father’s appointing. Strain no 
more for apologies: the thing is out, though long a bringing 
forth ; and now our dispute will run clear. Here is very little 
of moment occurring but what has been answered. You have 
a few quibbles in p. 438, which are all abundantly answered in 
my Defencet. You object Bishop Pearson to me against my 
saying, that the word God is sometimes taken personally and 
sometimes essentially. And what says Bishop Pearson? I have 
a great respect for his memory. He says, the word God in the 
Apostles’ Creed is not taken essentially: so say I too. Nor is 
it taken essentially, but personally, in the Nicene Creed. There- 
fore what? therefore it is never taken otherwise: that is your 
consequence, when you can make any consequence of it. It 
is the old Valentinian distinction, you observe. I am glad 


t Vol. i. p. 477, 478. 
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it is so old however: those heretics sometimes borrowed good 
things from the Church: though they happened to spoil them 
in the use. But, if you look again into Tertullian, you will find 
that Valentinian distinction to be nothing akin to ours, except 
it be in the name. 

In page 439, you are finding I know not what perplexities in 
a very easy thing; which | have accounted for twice already in 
prints. Intelligent agent, being only two adjectives, is to be 
understood according to the subject to which the attributes are 
applied. Put the words to substance, and then we have intelligent 
agent substance, whether in person or persons. If the substance 
be thus or thus cireumstantiated, (as explained above,) intelligent 
agent substance may be a single person; if otherwise, it may be 
more persons: so that intelligent agent is different in sense and 
meaning, according as it may be differently applied. What you 
repeat about a principle of individuation, and your further spe- 
culations thereupon, have been sufficiently obviated; or have 
nothing contradictory to any thing I assert. I allow that three 
stands for three, and three substances for three substances, and 
three Gods for three Gods. What is all this to me? I do not 
assert that three stands for more or less than three; nor that 
three substances, but that three Persons (who are not three sub- 
stances) are one substance; nor that three Gods, but three 
Persons (who are not three Gods) are one God. What you say 
of Sabellius (p. 442) has been answered above. And what you 
say of the Church’s holding “ one and the same individual iden- 
“ tical whole substance,” affects not me, who never express my 
notion in such uncouth terms. The same undivided substance is 
what I hold and maintain in opposition both to substances and to 
the Sabellian notion of one Hypostasis, nominally, and not really 
distinguished. 

Origen’s account of the Sabellian notion is very distinct and 
accurate, as I before observed, viz. that the Father and Son 
were one, not in essence only, (or substance,) but in subject, (or 
suppositum,) being called Father and Son under different considera- 
tons, not really or personally distinguishedt. This is a just ac- 
count of Origen’s sense in that passage. And it is observable, 
that the Noétians of that time would not have been blamed for 

8 Preface to Sermons, at the begin- rod marpos, GX’ év ov pdvov ovata 
ning of this volume. Supplement to add kai droerpévep Tvyxdvovras ap~ 
the Case of Arian Subscription, p. 332 qorépous, kata twas emwotas, ov kar’ 


of this volume. tmdaraow, déyer Oa Tarepa Kal vidv. 
t My diahépew 7G apiOu@ rdov vidy Orig. Com. in Joh. p. 186. 
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supposing the Father and Son to be év ovcig, one in essence, (or 
what we call one in substance,) had they not carried the wnzon so 
high as to make one swppositum, or what we now eall one Person, 
of both, without any veal distinction. Your account of it is very 
little different from mine; only you are fond of the phrase, single 
existent substance, which serves you to play with, and you know 
not what you mean by it. Do but define what a single existent 
substance is, and I will soon tell you whether the name belongs to 
every single person, or to all together. 

Undivided substance, in three Persons, you say, makes three 
substances. How do you prove it? I have often told you that 
Dr. Clarke and you will not admit this kind of reasoning in an- 
other case, for fear of dividing the divine substance into num- 
berless substances. If you can admit substance and substance, 
nay, this substance and that substance, where there are no swb- 
stances ; why do you deal thus unequally with others? You must 
allow that wnion is enough to constitute sameness, without mak- 
ing either complex or compound substance: otherwise you make 
a complex or compound substance of God. Since therefore the 
same or equal difficulties bear upon both, be so fair and so 
candid as to condemn or to acquit both. As to the sense of 
Hypostasis,; 1 have delivered my mind above. 

You bring in a long detail of the sense of otcla and tzdorTaots, 
in which I am very little concerned; having never pretended 
that Hypostasis, or Person, does not imply substance, or signify 
substance. Only, in divinis, a person is not separate substance, 
nor, consequently, more persons more substances: so that what 
you have to say in the following pages is mostly wide and foreign. 
I may just throw a few strictures upon your account, as I pass 
along. “Ymdoracis, you say, signifies singular identical substance. 
Now, because you often speak of singular identical substance, as 
if you really understood what you are talking about; let us 
stop a while, and examine what you mean by it. I conceive, you 
mean just as much substance as you take into your thoughts at 
once, considering it as one. You have brought the divine sub- 
stance under eatension; and so give me leave to question you a 
little upon that head, in a style proper to your notion. You 
ean conceive, in your thoughts, as much of that substance as is 
commensurate, suppose, to the sun: pray tell me, if this be not 
a singular identical substance, in your own way of reasoning. Con- 
sider only half of that; and then there is another singular iden- 
tical substance. Divide into quarters; and then you have four 
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sinaular wdentical substances. And as every thing extended is 
(as our mathematicians tell us) infinitely divisible; there will be 
as many singular identical substances as you are pleased to con- 
ceive divisible parts. Do I misrepresent you? Or are none of 
those parts singular identical substances, but all one singular iden- 
tical substance ? What is the reason of it? Is it not that wnion 
makes sameness, all real sameness? You must say so: otherwise, 
upon your principles, I will demonstrate that there is not a 
singular identical substance in the world; the least imaginable — 
same being still further divisible, in conception, infinitely. What 
use you will. now make of singular identical substances, | know 
not: but this I know, that you can never oblige me to admit 
two undivided inseparable persons to be two singular identical 
substances, till you divide the divine substance (as you conceive 
it) into as many singular identical substances as there are con- 
ceivable parts. Having given this hint of the fruitlessness of the 
pains you are taking about Hypostasis, | may now ask, is this 
the doctrine Christ came to teach, that three divine Persons must 
be three singular identical substances? But to proceed. I forgot 
to ask you, whether any two parts of the divine substance, in 
your way of thinking, are djoovo.a, or tavroovc.a, or povoovcta ? 
I know they must be una substantia, though either of them is 
singular identical substance, distinct by itself, and this is not that. 
I believe you would be more puzzled about the use of terms, in 
that case, than ever were the Fathers in respect of the 
Trinity. 

What I intend by all I have here said is, to make you at 
length sensible of two things, about which you have been hither- 
to very slow and unperceiving. 

1. That a man may have a very clear and full notion of an 
union and a distinction, and yet be very much puzzled about the 
names whereby they should be called. 

2. That the metaphysical objections wherewith you have been 
endeavouring to clog the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, (abou 
specific, numerical, individual, identical, and the like, are not so 
much owing to any difficulty there is in the conception of the 
doctrine, (which was a plain thing long before ever those words 
came in, and still is so,) but to the difficulty of fixing, defining, 
settling, in all cases, what those several words, names, or phrases, 
shall import. But I proceed. 

Instead of amusing your reader with a long detail of the use 
of ovoia and indoracrs, such as the learned will despise, and the 
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unlearned will not edify by ; it were better to have endeavoured 
to give him a distinet idea of what the ancients meant by one 
Hypostasis, or three Hypostases. That 1 may say something 
which may be useful to common readers, the case lies thus: The 
faith of the Church all along was in Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, one God, into which they were baptized. The Father 
was not the Son, nor the Son the Father, nor the Holy Ghost 
either of the other. This was the common faith of the Church 
before either person or substance was talked of. 

In Justin Martyr’s time, we find that nothing was to be 
worshipped but God; that these three, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, were all worshipped, yet not as three Gods; that they 
were believed to be really distinct, and not nominally only : but 
the distinction was not expressed by persons, nor the wnion by 
substance ; nor does it appear that the word Trinity was yet 
applied to this case. 

In Athenagoras, we find plain mention made of the wnion and 
distinction of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; but still nothing of 
persons and substance. 

Theophilus, of the same age, about the year 180, is the first 
writer extant that expressly gives them the name of Trinity. 
But still persons and substance were not mentioned. 

But upon the disputes raised by Praxeas, Noétus, and Sabel- 
lius", (one after another,) it by degrees grew into common use 
to express the distinction by persons, and the unity by one sub- 
stance. I know not whether Clemens of Alexandria may be 
reckoned the first writer extant that expressly has the name of 
one substance (yovadixn ovcla) applied in this case. It is certain 
Tertullian has it, and persons too. And this became the usual 
way of expressing what had been all along believed and pro- 
fessed, though under other terms. The Sabellians (by which I 
mean all of Sabellian principles) charged the Catholics with 


u Facundus Hermianensis is a little 
mistaken, when he confines it to the 
times of Sabellius: but if we under- 
stand him of Sabellius, and his pre- 
decessors, Noetus and Praxeas, his 
observation is just. His words are: 

Nam sic Ecclesia Christi, etiam cum 
necdum ad distinctionem Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, uteretur no- 
mine Persone. Tres credidit, et pre- 
dicavit, Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum 
Sanctum,—Personarum autem nomen 
non nisi cum Sabellius impugnaret 


Ecclesiam, necessario in usum predi- 
cationis assumptum est ; ut qui semper 
tres crediti sunt, et vocati, Pater, et 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, uno quo- 
que simul et communi Personarum 
nomine vocarentur. Deinde etiam et 
subsistentie dicte sunt, quoniam Ec- 
clesie placuit, ad significandam Trini- 
tatem, et hoc nomen distinctioni per- 
sonali tribuere. Facun. Herm. lib. i. 


p. 8. 
See what I have said above, p. 541. 
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Qu. XXIII. 


three Gods, and thereby first gave occasion to the Church to 
make use of the word Person: for their answer was, that they 
did not profess two Gods, or three Gods, but one God and two 
Persons, or three Persons*. 

There being in the Trinity a distinction and an union, there 
would naturally arise some difference about the use of several 
terms, to be either plurally or singularly predicated, according as 
the intent might, be to speak of the Persons as distinguished into 
three, or as united in one God. The same names either plurally 
or singularly predicated sometimes served to express both the 
distinction and union. Gregory Nazianzen calls them Lights and 
Light, that is, three Lights, and yet but one Light; and so three 
Lives, and yet but one Life ; three Goods, and yet but one Good ; 
three Glories, and yet but one Glory; the mind conceiving the 
three as distinct, though in themselves united and inseparabley. 
All the care to be take in these cases was, not to make the 
distinction too wide by the plural expressions, nor the unity too 
close by the singular: and the disputes that arose in this case 
were from men’s different apprehensions about this or that 
phrase, or expression, as being liable to abuse one way or other. 
Three Spirits was a phrase generally thought to carry the dis- 
tinction too far: and therefore one Spirit became the more 
common language; though even Jerome himself has been 
thought to have used the phrase of three Spirits. 

But the greatest debate of all was about three Aypostases, 
begun at Antioch. The Arians had used the phrase to signify 
three substances, understanding them to be different im kind, (as 
gold, silver, brass,) and separate from each other. Again, the 
Sabellians had made use of one Hypostasis, to signify one substance 
in such a sense as left no real distinction, but nominal only. 
Here was therefore danger on either side; either of dividing 
the substance by making three Hypostases, or of confounding the 
Persons by making one. This difference was at length com- 
promised, (A. D. 362,) in a synod at Alexandria, where Atha- 
nasius presided : either manner of expression was left indifferent, 
so long as they agreed in one common faith, meaning both the 


x See Hippolytus contr. Noét. and 
Tertull. adv. Prax. . 

Y Zwas Kal Cwnv, porta kai has, 
aya0a kai dyabdv, Sééas Kai dd€av 
Ocdy éxacrov dv Oewphrat pdvor, rod 
vov xapifovros ra dxwpiora. Orat. xiii. 
p. 211. 

z 'T'res Spiritus nominatos breviter 





ostendam.—— Principalem Spiritum 
Patrem appellat : quia Filius ex Patre, 
et non Pater ex Filio. Spiritum au- 
tem rectum, veritatis atque justitie, 
Christum Dominum significat. 
Porro Spiritum Sanctum aperto no- 
mine vocat. Hieron. in Galat. tom. iv. 
cap. 14. p. 168. 
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same thing under different terms. So that pla indéoracis or rpeis 
vrooracets might be asserted, in like manner as $s or Gra, 
the same word plurally predicated to express the distinction, and 
also singularly to express the union ; the plural being equivalent 
to three Persons, the singular to one God: for that was all the 
ancients intended, never to make the Persons one, nor the God- 
head many. 

The Latins? could hardly bear the phrase of tres substantie : 
it seemed to carry more in it than the Greeks’ three Hypostases. 
It was understood to mean either three substances, (that is, a 
division -of substance,) or three different kinds of substance; 
neither of which could be borne: and therefore wna substantia 
became the common language: but so that the rea/ distinction 
between Father, Son, and» Holy Ghost was kept up, to guard 
against Sabellianism. Indeed Hilary uses tres substantie”: and 
so, no doubt, did some other Latins who were zealous Catholics: 
but then they intended no difference in the kind of substance, 
nor any division in the same kind: which secured the true Ca- 
tholic notion; and the offence lay only in the expression. In 
short, the main thing they intended in all was, that the three 
Persons were really, and more than nominally distinct, and all 
but one God. And they admitted several ways of expressing the 
distinction, or union, in such modes of speech as were thought 
most proper to it. Provided both a real distinction, a real 
Trimity were kept up, and at the same time an unity of Godhead; 
the rest amounted only to a verbal dispute, or strife about words. 

I may here remark, that Basil, Nazianzen, Austin, and others, 
blame the scantiness of the Latin tongue, as being the sole reason 
of the perplexity of the Latins, in relation to the phrase of tres 


Sed cum 


a Kt quisquam, rogo, are sacrilego 
tres substantias preedicabit? Hieron. 
Ep. ad Damas. tom. iv. p. 20. 

Sub nomine Catholice fidei, impia 
verba defendunt; dicentes, tres esse 
substantias, cum semper Catholica 
fides wnam substantiam Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti confessa sit. Faustin. 
Fid. Theodos. Missa. 

Quia nostra loquendi consuetudo 
jam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur cum 
dicimus, essentiam quod intelligitur 
cum dicimus substantiam; non au- 
demus dicere unam essentiam, tres 
substantias, sed unam essentiam vel 
substantiam, tres autem Personas. 
August. Trin. lib. v. ¢. 9. p. 838. 

Sunt tria quedam coeterna, consub- 


stantialia, coessentialia. 
quereretur a patribus, ut diceretur, 
Quid tria; nec essentias, nec substan- 
tias, nec naturas dicere ausi sunt; ne 
aliqua forte diversitas crederetur essen- 
tiarum, aut naturarum, aut substan- 
tiarum: sed dixerunt tres Personas, 
unam essentiam ; ut una essentia de- 
clararet Deum unum, tres autem Per- 
sone Sanctam Trinitatem ostenderent. 
Fulgent. de Trin. cap. iii. p. 330. 

> Idecirco tres substantias esse dix- 
erunt, subsistentium Personas per sub- 
stantias edocentes, non substantiam 
Patris et Filii diversitate dissimilie 
essentie separantes. Hilar.de Synod. 
p. 1170. 
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substantia. Yet we find, that for a long season the phrase of 
Tpeis Drooracets was almost as much a bone of contention among 
the Greeks, as tres substantie@ among the Latins; and that it was 
with great difficulty that it at length prevailed, and became the 
common language°; as it was also with some difficulty that the 
other way of speaking, viz. una substantia, obtained among the 
Latins. The true ground of all was this, that both Greeks and 
Latins wanted a phrase to express substance considered as 
united, but distinguished at the same time. Three substances 
(whether jimoordces or substanti@) expressed, ordinarily, three 
divided substances; and the latter, three of different hinds: 
what therefore could they invent to express three things (tres res 
or tria) real and substantial, but undivided ? Here lay the pinch 
of the difficulty. Sudstantia de substantia expressed it tolerably 
well; like as Lumen de lumine, and Deus de Deo: but still what 
were they to put to the word ¢hree, in the plural way of predi- 
cation? Persons? But Sabellius had wrested and depraved the 
sense of the word person to an ambiguous or sinister meaning. 
Substances? But that was also liable to misconstruction, and to 
be perverted to another extreme. However, the Greek izoord- 
aeis, by degrees, obtained to signify the same as mpdéc@ra évuTd- 
And so long as no division be understood, the phrase 
may serve very well: and so perhaps might the Latin substantia, 
had not custom carried it the other way. The Latins have since 
invented tres subsistentia, trea supposita, instead of tres substantia ; 
though the very Schoolmen have not scrupled tres substantia, 
with the addition of incommunicabiles, or relative 4, to intimate 
that the Persons are not divided substances, but that they are 
united, and depending on each other, redative as to existence, so 
that one cannot be without the other, or separate from the other : 
under which cautions they can admit tres substantia, and yet wna 


OTAaTQa. 


© Quamobrem gratis Basilius Ro- 
manis objiciebat, quod cum nominum 
Grecorum vim ignorarent, illarum 
duarum vocum significationem con- 
funderent ; quandoquidem alii e Gre- 
cis native patrizeque lingue non ignari 
prorsus, earum discrimen non satis in- 
telligebant. Le Quien Panopl. p. 28. 

ad Est eequivocum substantie nomen, 
et seepe significat essentiam——Potest 
etiam menricare suppositum; et max- 
ime si addatur prima substantia, quia 
suppositum maxime per se subsistit. 
Unde in hac significatione admitti 


possunt tres substantie in Deo, non 
vero in priori. Et propter hanc equi- 
vocationem vitandam, multi ex anti- 
quis patribus negarunt hanc locutio- 
nem, ne viderentur cum Ario sentire, 
qui essentias in Trinitate multiplicabat 
—et ita D. Thomas dicit juxta consue- 
tudinem Ecclesiz non esse absolute 
dicendas tres substantias; addendo 
vero aliquid, quod determinet signifi- 
cationem, dici posse——ut tres sub- 
stantie incommunicabiles, seu rela- 
tive. Suarez. Metaph. Disq. xxxiv. 
sec. I. n. 6, p. 177. 
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substantia in all: like as tres res, though all together wna summa 
res. The truth is, every Person is substance, (but not properly a 
substance,) substance in union with substance, and not divided: a 
thing easy to be understood, but not easy to be expressed. You 
would find the like difficulty in expressing the parts of the divine 
substance, in your hypothesis of extension. You cannot but admit 
that every part is substance, (substance it must be, or nothing,) 
and yet because of their inseparable union, and their making one 
substance in the whole; you would not dare to call one part a 
substance, or several parts several substances. This I again inti- 
mate, that you may not be too severe upon others, merely about 
a mode of expression, (which is all the case,) when in a parallel 
instance the objection may be as strongly retorted upon your- 
selves. You admit substance and substance, where you think it 
not proper to say substances: and if you had not, yet you could 
never be able to shew that substance and substance, considered 
in wnion, must always make substances. Yet a great part of what 
you have been endeavouring under this Query, as well as what 
Dr. Whitby has urged in the Second Part of his Reply, is founded 
chiefly upon a precarious, nay false supposition, that, if every 
person be substance, three Persons must be three substances, and 
cannot be one substance. Now to return. 

I must here take notice of a passage of Gregory Nazianzen, 
produced first by Mr. Whiston with great pomp, as making some 
notable discovery ; and now by you, I suppose, for the like pur- 
pose. What Mr. Whiston professedly (and you covertly) intends 
from that passage is, that Athanasius was the first inventor or 
teacher of the divinity, consubstantiality, coequality, and coeternity 
of the Holy Spirit. This would be a great discovery indeed, had 
Gregory Nazianzen really said it. 

But before we come to the remarkable passage, it will be 
proper to inform the reader what Gregory had been saying be- 
fore, and how this sentence, which I shall presently produce at 
length, came in. The oration is a panegyric upon Athanasius ; 
wherein he runs through the most remarkable incidents of his 
life: his sufferings and his services, his great prudence, fervent 
zeal, and undaunted courage in the cause of Christ. He observes 
how Athanasius‘, even in his younger years, before the Nicene 
Council, had very just and accurate notions of the doctrine of 
the Trinity; keeping a mean between the extreme of Sabellius 


© Whiston’s Reply to Lord Nottingham, Add. p. 92. 
f Greg. Naz. Orat. xxi. p. 380, 381. 
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(who had too much contracted the Godhead by confounding the 
distinction) and the other extreme of Arius, who had divided 
the Godhead into separate Deities. He describes afterwards the 
many difficulties Athanasius met with, raised by the hatred and 
enmity of the Arians: particularly in the year 356, in the reign 
of Constantius, when Gregory the Arian was put into the see of 
Alexandria, and Athanasius foreed to flee for his life. Then 
were the churches put into the hands of the Arians: who, having 
the secular power on their side, spared no severities; but raged 
against the Catholics with all imaginable cruelties. Then it was, 
especially about the year 359, that the ancient and pious doctrine 
of the Trinity (as Nazianzen § says) was dissolved and destroyed : 
and Arianism, unscriptural Arianism, brought in, in its room. 
Many, who were in their hearts true friends to the ancient doc- 
trine, yet complied too far with the Arian confessions); which, 
Nazianzen says, he had often lamented with tears. And such 
was the violence of the persecution, that, excepting some few men 
that stood out, and others whose station was so low as to make 
them be overlooked, all yielded to the times; induced thereto 
either by fear or by interest, or else ignorantly circumvented by 
fraud. During these storms, and in the midst of so general an 
apostasy, Athanasius stood firm and unmoved ; the main support 
of the true ancient faith. In 361, Constantius, who had been 
the strength of the Arians, dies: and a worse than he, Julian 
the apostate emperor, succeeds. Here was some peace to the 
Church, but it was yet miserably distracted with heresies, with 
variety of sects and parties, tearing one another. In 363, Julian 
being slain, Jovian succeeded : still things were in confusion as 
to the state of the Church. The Arians, in some places, were 
many and powerful, and had been endeavouring very early to 
stir up the emperor Jovian against Athanasius and all his ad- 
herents. At this critical time, in the midst of danger, that great 
and good man was not afraid to preach the truth boldly, and to 
propose it open and undisguised to the Emperor himself in 
writing: of which noble instance, both of his courage and con- 
stancy, Nazianzen thus speaks : 

“ And here particularly appeared the integrity of the man 
“* (Athanasius) and the firmness of his faith in Christ. For 
“when, of all the other Christians, divided into three parts, 
‘‘ many were unsound in their faith concerning the Son, and 
“‘ more concerning the Holy Ghost, (where to be only less impious 

& Greg. Naz. p. 386. h [bid. p. 387. 
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“‘ was esteemed prety,) and but a few were sound in both articles ; 
“he was the jirst and only man (or however with a very few) 
“that had the courage to profess the truth, in writing, plainly 
“and in express words, the one Godhead and essence of three. 
‘* And what many of the Fathers before had been divinely moved 
“ to confess in relation to the Son, he was afterwards inspired 
“to confess concerning the Holy Ghost; bringing a gift truly 
“ royal and magnificent to the Majesty Royal, a written faith in 
‘‘ opposition to unwritten novelty i.” 

Now what is there in this passage of Nazianzen more than 
this: that at a time when many had abandoned the faith, and 
more had been sneakers and time-servers, Athanasius, with a 
few adherents, had the courage to speak out the truth boldly, 
without mincing it: and that this brave resolution of his was 
owing to the Spirit of God, moving and inciting him to make 
that glorious confession in the face of the world? I have trans- 
lated éxapicn, according to what appears to me to be the true 
and full meaning of Nazianzen: who in this very oration speaks 
of the Nicene Council as called together by the Holy Ghost, 
that is, moved and incited by the Holy Spirit to the resolutions 
they made against Arius and his heresy. In like manner, he 
supposes Athanasius to have been stirred up, by the same Spirit, 
to make that noble confession of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
and in the like expressive words. All this well agrees with what 
Nazianzen had said but a few pages before, that, notwithstanding 
the violence of the persecution, there were some that had courage 
to resist, and stand firm; whom God preserved, that there might 
be still remaining some seed and root for Israel to reflourish, and 
take new life by the influxes of the Holy Spirit!. 

That this was all his meaning, may appear further, from his 
representing the doctrine of a coessential Trinity, every where, as 
ancient doctrine; and his branding the contrary doctrine as 
novelty, in that very passage. Nor could a man of Nazianzen’s 
good sense and piety be so ridiculous and silly as to build his own 
faith (which this was) upon any supposed private inspiration in the 


i Tov pey yap aor a amdvrov, doo 
Tov KaO” nas Adyou, TpLXT vevejinpe~ 
vov" Kal 7oAN@Y pev dvT@Y TeY TeEpl 
Tov vidy dppectovyvTev, mArcdvev be 
Trav  Tept TO mvEeipa TO dytov, €vOa Kal 
TO NTTOV aoeBeiv, EioeBeva evopio On’ 
dXiyou S€ trav Kar’ dupérepa b bysaivoy- 
Tos’ mpa@Tos Kal pdvos, 7) Koon ody 
odtyots, amoToApa Thy adjnOeay capds 


ovTacl kal Szappndny, TOV Tplav play 
Oedrnra kal ovoiav eyypapos dpohoyn- 
gas’ kal é TO TOALD TOV marépeov 
apOud mept Tov vidv exapiabn mpore- 
pov, Tovro mept rod ayiov mvevpatos 
avros eumvevabels vatepov, &e. Greg. 
Nazianz. Orat. xxi. p. 394. 

k Greg. Naz. Orat. xxi. p. 381. 

1 Ibid. p. 387. 
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fourth century, or any century after the Apostles, or indeed 
upon any thing but the sacred writings. It is certain he looked 
upon the doctrine of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost, as one of 
those truths, into the knowledge whereof the Apostles were led 
immediately after Christ’s ascension™. All that was done after 
was the fixing it by terms that could not be eluded. 

I must observe, that where Gregory Nazianzen speaks of the 
smallness of the number joining with Athanasius, and adhering 
to the Nicene faith; some allowance must be made for his ora- 
torical manner of setting forth Athanasius’s singular courage 
and constancy: or else he must be understood only of the 
Christians of Alexandria or Constantinople; who had been, for 
the generality, perverted by the Arians. For, as to other places, 
it is certain, that the Nicene faith was, at that very time, pro- 
fessed by almost all the churches, all the world over. For no 
sooner did the Catholics recover a little respite from persecution, 
about the year 362, but they condemned all that had been done 
by the Arians in the Council of Ariminum® ; and professed their 
steady attachment to the Nicene faith. Athanasius assures 
the emperor Jovian, in that very year 363, that the Nicene faith 
was universally received by all the Churches of Spain, England, 
and Gaul; by all Italy, Dalmatia, Dacia, Mysia, and Macedonia ; 
by all Greece and Africa, by the islands of Sardinia, Cyprus, and 
Candia, by Pamphylia, Lycia, Isauria, Egypt, Libya, Pontus, 
Cappadocia, and the East; that is, by all the earth, excepting 
a small number of Arians. He declares, that he was assured of 
the faith of all those churches; and had their letters by him to 
produce®, in testimony of it. 

From hence I infer, that Nazianzen is to be understood only 
of some particular place at that time overrun with Arianism ; 
most probably Constantinople, where Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Macedonius, and Eudoxius, had successively held the see for 
above 20 years; and must of course have corrupted great num- 
bers: and it is certain, that by the succession of Demophilus, 
(another ringleader of the Arians,) the Catholic interest in that 
city was in a manner oppressed and stifled, before Nazianzen 
came thither, about the year 378. 

To return. I have nothing more to say to your long account 


™M Tovrwy év eivat vowita, kal ad’riy Arians, sect. 83. p. 279, &c. 
Tov mvevparos THv Oedrnra, &e. Greg. © Athanas. Epist. ad Jovian. p. 
Naz. Orat. xxxvii. p. 609. 787. 

2 See Tillemont’s History of the 
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of Hypostasis, which does not at all affect me: when you are 
once able to fix and settle the precise meaning of individual, 
identical substance, you may then know how to oppose me. That 
person is substance, | have always allowed; that substance and 
substance always makes substances, you cannot prove: or if you 
could, you know very well, that the consequence bears as hard 
upon the Doctor and you, as it can upon me; since it makes 
the divine Being, upon your own principles, a compound of innu- 
merable substances: so that you cannot condemn my way of 
thinking and speaking, but with the shame of self-contradiction, 
and condemning your own selves. 

I had told you in my Defence, vol. i. p. 479, that. to say the 
one God is one Person only, and the Father that Person, is the 
essence of Sadellianism, and the doctrine of Paul of SamosataP. 
This you call romantic history; which I am willing to excuse, 
charitably believing you really think so: though had any man 
well versed in antiquity told me as much, I must have had 
a hard opinion of his sincerity. You pretend, that the professed 
doctrine of those that opposed Paul of Samosata was, that the 
‘‘one God was the Father, by way of eminence.” That is, the 
Father was eminently styled one God: not that the Father alone 
was the one God, exclusive of a real Son; as Sabellius and Paul 
of Samosata taught. I have shewn you above, that the Church’s 
doctrine was to make both one God: and this was done by 
the defenders of the Catholic faith, even against the Praxeans, 
Noétians, and Sabellians. You add, that Paul of Samosata, 
and the Sabellians, taught that the “one God was not the 
“ Father only, but Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Here you 
are playing with ¢erms (whether ignorantly or designedly, I know 
not) to deceive the reader, in a very plain case. Pray, what did 
the Sabellians mean, or Paul of Samosata, by making /’ather, 
Son, and Holy Ghost one God? Just the same as if you should 
style the Father Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and then say, 
that the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier are one God. To the 
Person of the Father, the alone God, (according to them,) they 
were pleased to apply two wames more, that of Son and Holy 
Ghost: and so the same one real Person, the Person of the 





P Kai yap 7@ dvtt Kai airot od dvo oragw, kal Tov dyiov mvevparos 
papev civar Geovs ovd€ Oedrnras, aha poo wrov év Tov Ocdv dpa T@ oy 
play Gedrnra—obros be ow Aeyer povoy cpagiv, ws dvOpwmov eva Kat rov adrou 
Gcdyv dia 7d myiy eivat Tov marépa, Adyov. Epiphan. de Paul. Samosat. 
aha pedvov Ocdv dvaipoy, dao 70 kar’ Her. xv. p. 609. 
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Father, was alone, with them, the one God4. { shewed you this 
by plain testimonies: and now, where is the difference between 
them and you ; except that they made the Person of the Father 
the alone God, under three names; you make the same one Person 
the alone God, under the one name of the sel/-existent God* ? 
This I demonstrated very distinctly to you in my Defence; and 
you take not the least notice of it. The reader will suspect you 
had a reason for slipping over so material a point. 

I retorted upon you your plea from 1 Cor. viii. 6. asking, how 
you can make ¢wo Gods, in contradiction to St. Paul, who says 
there is but one? You distinguish between a supreme God and 
an inferior God; which St. Paul does not: we distinguish upon 
the strict or large intent of the exclusive terms: and I told you, 
that our distinction was much older, and better warranted than 
yours. I therefore desired you no more to charge us with con- 
tradicting St. Paul; but either to condemn yourselves for doing 
it, or at least to acquit both. To this you reply, that to say 
“ the Son is (an inferior) God, is no way contrary to this text.” 
But it is contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture, and to the 


fourth verse of that very chapter ; 
‘“‘ there is none other God but one.” 
supreme God only, but absolutely, none. 
you contradict St. Paul, as directly as possible: 
no other way of coming off, but by a novel distinction. 


which says absolutely, that 
St. Paul does not say, no 
In strictness therefore 


and you have 
Now, 


since it is easy for us to come off from the charge you make, by 


1 ddoxer de (IlatAos 6 Zapocareds) 
Ocdy marépa, Kal vidy, | Kal d&ytov med- 
pa eva Ocdv. py eivar Se Tov viov 
Tov Qeov evumdataroy, adhd ev av’T@ 
Och, Somep aueder Kat 6 SaBérrwos, 
&c. Epiph. Her. xv. P- 608. 

IlavAos 6 Sapocareds Ocdy €k THS 
mapbevouv dpodoyei, Ocdy €k Na¢aper 
opdevra- TO ev Mpoopiap@ mpo 
ai@vey dvra, 7 de imdp&er € €k Naapér 
dvadexBevra® iva cis ein, pnolv, 6 emt 
mavra Qeds, 6 marnp. Athanas. contr. 
Apollinar. p. 642. 

“Op yap DaBerrros Reyer TpLovupor, 
tovrov Evvdpios dvopater ayévynrov. 
Greg. Nyss. contra Eunom. p. 676. 
alias 248. 

Uterque heereticorum istorum sin- 
gularem in Deo personam asseruit ; 
quod de Sabellio nemo prorsus igno- 
rat: de Paulo Samosateno testan- 
tem Epiphanium audivimus. Petav. 
Dogm. vol. v. p. 6 

tT See my Defence, vol. i. p. 480, 








&c. Gregory Nyssen’s observation is 
worth the reciting: he says thus: 

* To charge our doctrine with 
*€ Sabellianism, or Montanism, is much 
** the same as to impute to us the blas- 
** phemy of Eunomius. For if any one 
* carefully examines into the common 
“mistake of those heresies, he will 
“find that it has a near affinit 
“that of Eunomius. Both Judaize 
** in the same doctrine; as not admit- 
‘ting the only-begotten to be God, 
“nor receiving the Holy Ghost into 
“the communion of the Godhead of 
“him whom they call the great and 
* the first God. For, whom Sabellius 
** calls the trinominal God, the same 
** does Eunomius name self-ewistent : 
** and neither of them looks upon the 
** Godhead as common to a Trinity of 
** Persons. Let the reader then judge 
‘who it is that comes nearest to 
** Sabellius.” Greg. Nyss. Orat. ix. 
p- 676. alias 248. 
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the help of a distinction, and one much better warranted than 
yours; whyare we blamed, and you freed? I have before shewn 
what we mean by saying that the Son is tacitly included, though 
the Father be eminently styled the one God: not that the word 
God, or the word Father, in such cases, includes Father and Son; 
but it is predicated of one only, at the same time that it is tacitly 
understood that it may be equally predicated of either or both ; 
since no opposition is intended against either, but against crea- 
tures and false gods. You have here passed over fifteen pages of 
mine, which contained things of great moment : I may pass over 
two of yours, which contain nothing but words. : 


QUERY XXIV. 


Whether Gal. iv. 8. may not be enough to determine the dispute be- 
twiat us; since it obliged the Doctor to confess, that Christ is by 
nature truly God, as truly as man is by nature truly man. 

He equivocates there, indeed, as usual. For he will have rt to signify 
that Christ is God by nature, only as having, by that nature which 
he derives from the Father, true divine power and dominion : that 
is, he 1s truly God by nature, as having a nature distinct from, 
and inferior to, God's, wanting the most essential character of 
God, self-existence. What is this but trifling with words, and 
playing fast and loose ? 


THE Modest Pleader here stands in the front; and, after his 
solemn way, gives me rebukes, when he is at a loss for answers. 
He tells me of an express Scripture-distinction that I am ridi- 
culing: as if ridiculing what is really ridiculous, and what is very 
profanely called eapress Scripture, (viz. the distinction of two 
adorable Gods, supreme and imferior,) were ridiculing Scripture. 
However, I was ridiculing nothing in this Query; but only 
laying before the reader two or three instances of Dr. Clarke’s 
equivocating and trifling: which, it seems, is resented as a high 
affront, and is to be turned upon the Scripture itself. And the 
reader is to be gravely called to judge, whether it were a “zeal 
‘according to knowledge, &c.” All this, because one fallible 
man, who has been charging whole churches and whole ages with 
contradiction and nonsense, has been charged with trifling and 
contradicting himself; and that in a case too, which is self- 
evident and undeniable. 

The argument on which the charge rests is this: 

“ He that has not the nature of the true and only God, or is 


ie 
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“ not naturally and necessarily God, is not by nature truly God, 
“ as truly as man is by nature tru/y man. 

“ Our Lord (according to the Doctor) has not the nature of 
“ the true and only God, nor is he naturally and necessarily God : 
“therefore he is not by nature truly God, as truly as man is 
“ by nature truly man.” 

Let the reader now judge whether the Doctor, in saying that 
Christ is “‘ by nature truly God,” &c. has not either gross/y con- 
tradicted himself, or meanly equivocated. It might have become 
this Modest Pleader either to have confessed the charge, or to 
have shewn how to get clear of it. All he can say is, that “ the 
“ Son has, by that nature which he derives from the Father, 
‘* true dominion :” and so has every lawful magistrate true do- 
minion, in as just a sense as is here understood of Christ, a do- 
minion derived from God. Is this what according to use of 
language, and custom of speech, has been understood by the 
phrase God by nature 2 And how has Christ, by nature, true do- 
minion, when his nature is supposed to have existed before any 
dominion commenced, and is supposed also to continue after the 
dominion shall cease? Not to mention that the dominion is also 
presumed to proceed from free grant, and to be given or taken 
away at pleasure. Is this to be as truly God by nature, as man 
is by nature truly man? If this be not burlesquing Scripture, 
ridiculing every thing serious, and making a jest of all language, 
I know not what is. To divert the reader from dwelling upon 
the Doctor’s mismanagement, you charge me next with a ‘“‘ heap 
“ of absurdities,” (p. 465,) as it is a very easy matter for a man, 
when his head is clouded, or his passions are up, to make 
blunders for others, and then comment upon them. Let us 
hear : 

1. The first pretence is, that I contradict myself in making 
self-existence no essential character, and yet approving the putting 
it in a definition of the supreme Being, as an essential character. 
That is to say, because se/f-existence often has, and still may be, 
used in different senses, therefore the allowing in one sense what 
I disallow in another, is contradicting myself. 

2. The second pretence is, that to call self-exstent an am- 
bigquous term, and an equivocal word, is ridiculous. 'To which it 
is sufficient to say, that to deny it is much more so. 

3. The third pretence is, that to call self-existence a character 
merely negative, is absurd. That is according as it is under- 

WATERLAND, VOL. I. Za 
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stood: for to make it positive, in some cases, is infinitely absurd ; 
as hath been shewn above. 

4. A fourth cavil is, that the distinction of essential and per- 
sonal has no place here, because both the Person and the essence 
are self-existent. But this is begging the question. The essence 
belongs to three Persons; se/f-existence, or underivedness, to one 
only: therefore though necessary existence be an essential cha- 
racter common to all, self-eaistence is not. 

5. A fifth cavil is against my including supreme in the defini- 
tion of the divine nature, abstracting from the consideration of 
person. , “ As if,” say you, “supremacy was a character, not 
“of a living agent, but of an abstract essence.” Ridiculous 
enough: as if the living substance, common to three persons, 
were not as truly diving, and agent, as when considered in ones. 
Let the reader now judge to whom the “ heap of absurdities” 
justly belongs. You have invented some imaginary ones for me, 
and betrayed real ones of your own; having a happier talent 
at writing nonsense for others, than sense for yourself. 

Your argument to prove that a person may be God on ac- 
count of dominion before any dominion commenced, has been 
already answered. As to the sense of Gal. iv. 8. I referred to 
what has been said by a learned gentlemant upon it. You, on 
the other hand, refer to Dr.Clarke’s pieces, and to Modest Plea, 
&e. The dispute is about the meaning of the phrase ois pi) 
dice. over Oeots, or shorter, about picet Oeds, God by nature, 
what it should signify ; whether substantially and essentially God, 
or really God, as having true dominion. The reasons for the 
former interpretation are such as follow : 

1. The common use of the term gvois, for essence, or sub- 
stance. 

2. The use of dice: Ocds in that sense among Greek writers": 
as particularly by Irenzus and Athanasius; and by Gregory 
Nyssen in relation to this very text. 

3. Worship is required to be given to God principally on ac- 


8 See my Sermons, p. 140 of this 
volume. 

t The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity, &c. p. 19, &c. ‘True Scrip- 
ture Doctrine Continued, p. 73, &c. 
Edwards’s Critical Remarks, p.18. 

u Naturaliter Deus, in opposition 
to one that only bears dominion, who 
is God verbo tenus. Ivenzeus allows 


the distinction, but rejects the appli- 
cation. Jren. lib. iv. cap. I. 

Ocdv dvra Kata Thy diow, dmep 6 
warnp. Athan. vol. ii. p. 43. 

Sica Oeds. Athan. mm Psal. p. 83. 
Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun, p.g. See 
above, p. 570. Eustathius, Fabric. 
vol. viii. p. 174,185. Vid. Cleric. de 
Art. Crit. p. 103. 
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count of his being 6 av, or Jehovah ; that is, on account of his 
being essentially, or substantially God. Nor is it of any moment 
what the Modest Plea urges, that then Father and Son will be 
two Jehovahs, if each of them is to be worshipped as being 6 dz, 
or Jehovah: for that is supposing the name Jehovah to be proper 
to one Person only, and not common to more; which is begging 
the question. 

4. Seripture is used to argue against the gods of the heathen, 
as being no Gods; not as wanting divine dominion only, but as 
having no divine nature or substance. 

5. The true notion of ¢dolatry is paying religious honour to any 
thing that has not the divine perfections; that is, divine substance, 
the only ground of divine perfections. To which may be added, 

6. That St. Paul (Rom. i. 20.) condemns the worship of the 
creature, confines all worship to the Creator: which is explicatory 
of Gal. iv. 8. Now the Creator is God essentially, the creature 
not essentially God: wherefore, as all things are really excluded 
by St. Paul from worship that are not essentially divine ; that 
must be the meaning of Gal. iv. 8. These are the reasons on our 
side. Dr. Clarke, on the other hand, pleads, 

1. The different use of the word vcs in Scripture, to signify 
state, condition, capacity, &c. and even customs only. But if the 
places be well considered where the expression dice, by nature, 
oceurs ; we shall find that it is put in opposition to something 
accessional, superinduced, accidental, or the like: from whence 
one may plainly perceive that it relates to something inherent, 
innate, permanent, fixed and implanted in any thing from the 
first. The uncireumcision by nature (Rom. ii. 27.) is opposed 
to circumcision superinduced dy law. The wildness by nature 
(Rom. xi. 24.) is opposed to what is superinduced by grace. The 
Jews are said to be such by nature, as being such from their 
birth, in opposition to being made or adopted. The Gentiles do 
by nature the things contained in the law, (Rom. ii. 14,) in oppo- 
sition to the doing the same by a superinduced Jaw. We are by 
nature children of wrath, born such in opposition to the super- 
induced new-birth by grace: that is, by our depraved nature, our 
conditio nascendi, since the fall, we are under the sentence of the 
divine displeasure*. Even in that famous place, (1 Cor. xi. 14.) 


x Naturam aliter dicimus cum pro- qua, ex illius damnati pcena, et mor- 
prie loquimur naturam hominis, in tales et ignari, et carni subditi nasci- 
qua primum in suo genere incul- mur. August. de Lib. Arbitr. lib. iii. 
pabilis factus est: aliter istam in cap. 19. 
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“ Doth not even nature itself teach you, &e.” the word nature 
does not signify custom, but the masculine nature, in opposition 
to the feminine. Subjection is natural to the woman, in token 
whereof she is to wear her veil; and her hair, as another kind 
of veil: while the man, in token of his being naturally superior 
to the woman, goes with his head uncovered, and with short 
hair. Nature, in the formation of the two sexes, has made the 
distinction of superiority and inferiority ; and they are born to 
this or that, by the condition of their sex. This appears to be 
the most obvious and easy sense of that text. Such being the 
usual sense of nature, or of the phrase by nature ; we may infer 
thus much from Gal. iv. 8. That nothing is to be worshipped 
that has not a divine nature. Whatever is God by nature, as 
Christ is now supposed to be, must have that which makes God to 
be God, (in like manner as man by nature must have that which 
makes man to be man; or a Jew by nature must have that which 
makes a Jew to be a Jew, and the like:) and what can that 
be, but his having the divine perfections, and consequently, the 
divine substance, coeval with the Father; that is, from all 
eternity ? 

I may add, that whatever passages may be brought of the 
use of dice, yet they come not fully up to the case; unless 
gvoet Ocds could be shewn to bear such a sense as you would 
put upon it. Many examples may be brought of ours: few, or 
perhaps none, of yours. The Modest Pleader, (p. 247,) thinks 
that the passage cited out of Eusebiusy, where Aimilian the 
Roman prefect makes mention of the Pagan deities, as being 
gods by nature, is directly contrary to our notion; because the 
Romans did not look upon their gods to be se/f-ewistent and 
supreme. This observation is to the purpose, and is not without 
its weight. But as the Pagans had several schemes of theology, 
and several hypotheses in respect of their gods, and it cannot be 
certainly known what hypothesis Aimilian went upon; we can- 
not be certain in what sense he used the phrase. And though 
the Pagans did not believe more than one sepreme God, yet their 
inferior gods were generally supposed dy€vnro., eternal, and 
necessarily existing; which answers to @eol cata pvow, gods by 
nature. Besides that, as many Pagans as supposed the inferior 


Y Tis yap buds Kove. Kal rovdror, z The primary and archical beings, 
cirep eoti eds, pera Tay kara Gvow according to Proclus, were the Pagan 
Gedv mpookuveiv ; Euseb. lib. vii. cap. deities. 
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gods to be nothing but the polyonymy of their one supreme God, 
must have thought them all to be @eol xara gvow, gods by 
nature. 

I may add, that it seems highly probable that Atmilian de- 
signed what he said, in answer to what Dionysius or other 
Christians had pleaded ; viz. that they worshipped one that was 
God by nature, in opposition to the Pagan deities, which were 
none of them such. I say, in answer hereto, he pleads that their 
deities were gods by nature also: and why then might not 
Christians worship both the Pagan gods and their own? The 
heathens had before this time learned to refine their theology, 
and to pretend as much in honour of the Pagan divinity, as the 
Christians pleaded for theirs: and the dispute now was, which of 
them could most clearly make good their plea®. 

But I proceed to a second argument for your sense of the 
text. 

2. The Modest Pleader argues, that if St. Paul had gone upon 
our scheme, he would not have said rots pi) pice otor Oeois, but 
Tots i) Poe ovat Geo; not them which by nature are not gods, but 
them which by nature are not God: because to say, they are 
not gods, as not being of the same divine substance, seems to 
intimate that they would be gods if they were of the same sub- 
stance, and not one God as upon our principles. But St. Paul’s 
expression is very right. The fault of the Pagans was not in 
worshipping gods; had there really been many gods, many gods 
by nature: their fault was in worshipping gods that were not 
really and essentially sach. Nor would it be any fault in Chris- 
tians to worship many gods, were there really many gods by 
nature: but the fault is in worshipping any that are not gods by 
nature, or more gods than there really are; which fault is com- 
mitted by worshipping more gods than one, because there is but 
one God by nature. Whether more persons than one would be 
more gods, or otherwise, by partaking of the same substance ; is 
neither affirmed nor denied in the place of St. Paul: only the 
Pagans are condemned for worshipping those as gods, which had 


cial Hupevor, Ta MpaTa Kata iow 
Oeovs erovoudtovtes mept radta Tv 
Oeodoyikny emiornuny mpayparever Oar 
gaci. Procl. Plat. Theol. lib. i. cap. 
3. p.5- Vid. Plotin. Ennead. 2. lib. 
ix. Cap. I. 
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Sallust. de Mund. cap. ii. p. 244. 


@ Cum de re loquimur divina vo- 
biscum, hoc ut ostendatis exposcimus, 
esse Deos alios natura, vi, nomine: 
non in simulachris propositos quos 
videmus, sed in ea substantia in qua 
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nis oportere virtutem. Arnob. contr. 
Gent. lib. iii. p. 101. 
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not the nature of gods, or what was necessary to make them 
really gods. 

3. lt is further pleaded by Dr. Clarke, that the true notion 
of idolatry is the ascribing to any being such worship and honour 
as does not belong to it. 

To this pretence see a sufficient answer in True Seripture 
Doctrine Continued», of which the Modest Plea has taken no 
notice. 

To conclude this article; you have not been able to acquit 
the Doctor of the charge of equivocating, or contradicting him- 
self; nor,to take off the force of our argument built upon Gal, 
iv. 8. for the essential divinity of God the Son: who, because 
he is adorable, is therefore God by nature in virtue of that 
text. Your triflmg about the definition I gave from Melanc- 
thon, as if it could not be scriptural because it is taken from 
Melancthon, who took it from Seripture, is beneath my notice. 


QUERY XXV. 


Whether wt be not clear from ali the genuine remains of antiquity, 
that the Catholic Church before the Council of Nice, and even from 
the beginning, did believe the eternity and consubstantiality of the 
Son; af either the oldest creeds, as interpreted by those that recite 
them ; or the testimonies of the earliest writers, or the public cen- 
sures passed upon the heretics, or particular passages of the ancient- 
est Fathers, can amount to a proof of a thing of this nature ? 


I AM here to dispute first with the Modest Pleader, who 
may be known by his positive style, and magisterial air, to make 
good the title of his treatise. I am rebuked for my presumption, 
in this Query: and why? Because I have presumed to tell the 
world what has been proved an hundred times over: and yet 
not positively affirming it, but putting it by way of Query, to be 
fairly debated. This solemn gentleman, I suppose, will call it 
presumption, in a while, for any man to undertake to defend 
the faith of all the Christian churches. To such a height 
may men be carried by a strong conceit of their own novel 
hypothesis. 

I had modestly appealed to the oldest creeds, not directly, but 
as interpreted by those that recite them. And where was the pre- 
sumption of doing it? His cavil, upon this occasion, | answered 
in a note to my eighth Sermon’. I appealed also to censures 
passed upon heretics. In reply to this, T am told, 


> True Script. Doctr. p. 76, 78, &c. ¢ P. 193 of this volume. 
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1. That the most remarkable censures were passed upon the 
Kbionites; who taught that Christ was a mere man, in whom the 
supreme God dwelt. But if their great guilt, and the heinous- 
ness of it, lay in the consequence of their principles, in their 
denying Christ’s divinity; then it will appear that the modern 
impugners of Christ's divinity are nearly concerned im the cen- 
sures passed upon the Ebionites. For indeed the great danger 
and impiety of their heresy was not merely in making a creature 
some years, or ages, younger than he really was; but in denying 
their God, in refusing to acknowledge him as really and truly 
God. Irenzeus4, the oldest Father that mentions the Kbionites, 
represents the case thus: “The Ebionites God will judge: 
“ How can they be saved, if he was not God who upon earth 
‘wrought salvation? Or how shall man come to God, if God 
“€ (6 @cds) had not come to man?’ In another place, he says, 
** Vain are the Ebionites, not admitting the union of God and 
“ man, by faith, into their souls.” He proceeds to observe, that the 
Holy Spirit (by which he understands the Logos, as du many other 
Fathers*) came upon the Virgin: and a little lower, blames the 
Kbionites again, as “ not receiving God” along with the man. 
Now it is well known in how strict a sense Irenzeus understood 
the word God, and that he applied it in the same strict sense to 
God the Son; as I have proved above. As many therefore as 
deny the Son to be God in that sense, were condemned in the 
Ebionites long ago; as is plainly proved from this Father. To 
the same purpose speak other writers‘ of the Ebionites (and of 


4 ’Avaxpwei d€ kal rovs HBiwvovs* duxit que Christum hominem tan~ 
mas Svvavrat cwOnvai ei pi) 6 Oeds Hyd tummodo diceret, Deum autem illum 
THY caTnplay a’tav emi yns epyaca- negaret. Auctor. Append. ad Tertull. 
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Vani autem et Ebionei, unitionem 
Dei et hominis, per fidem, non reci- 
pientes. Tren. lib. v. cap. I. p. 293. 

Non recipientes Deum ad commix- 
tionem suam. 

€ lreneus, p. 216. Just. Mart. 
Apol. i. cap. 43. p. 69. Clem. Alex. 
p- 654. ‘Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 
26, 27. Novat. cap. 19. 
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de Prescript. cap. 68. 
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denying his God. 
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buisse adserebat, non tamen Dominum 
Majestatis, et Dei Patris Filium cum 
Patre sempiternum credebat. Phi-~ 
lastr. Her. cap. 37- 
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such others as the Ebionites) both before and after the Nicene 
Council. The great impiety of such men was in their being 
apyynsideot, denmers of Christ’s divinity, blasphemers against his 
Godhead. How you can yet clear yourselves of the same charge, 
I see not. It was not without reason that Alexander, Bishop 
of Alexandria, charged the Arians, upon their first appearance, 
with reviving the impiety of Ebion, Artemas, and Paul of Samo- 
sata. Theod. #. H. lib.i. cap. 4. 

2. The Modest Pleader goes on to tell us that Cerinthus was 
censured ; who taught that the Son of God was not himself made 
man, but only wnited to a man. He thinks he has here said 
something smart: but, because every body will not understand 
the innuendo, and he durst not speak plainer for fear of dis- 
covering his whole heart, we may pass it over. He takes no 
notice of Cerinthus’s being condemned, as well as Ebion, for 
denying our Lord’s divinity’, and the eternity of the Word. He 
proceeds to observe, that the Valentinians and Cataphrygians 
were censured ; from whom arose the doctrine of necessary ema- 
nations: to which weak piece of calumny I have answered 
above. He takes no notice of the Valentinians denying the 
eternity of the Logos, nor of their making creature-creators, nor of 
several of their other principles, whereby they led the way to 
Arianism, as Athanasius hath shewnb. 

3. Sabellius, it seems, was censured for teaching individual 
consubstantiality : that is, for nonsense. For consubstantiality and 
endividual (in the Sabellian sense of individual) are repugnant, 
and contradictory as possible. Nor did Sabellius ever teach 
consubstantiality at alli. Whether the Modest Pleader has here 
shewn a zeal according to knowledge, let any man judge that 
knows antiquity. He takes no notice of Sabellius’s being con- 
demned for confining the Godhead to one real Person, (instead of 
extending it to three,) upon the very same principles on which 
Arius afterwards founded a different heresy*; viz. the appre- 
hension of there being no medium! between making the Son to 
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be the self-existent Father himself, and excluding him from the 
one Godhead. 

After a lame, partial, and false account of the ancient heresies 
condemned by the Church, the Modest Pleader goes on to give 
as partial and false accounts of the doctrine of the Fathers. 
But having obviated all his frivolous pretences on that head 
before, I may now dismiss him, and return to you. 

You are pleased to say, that my “ Defence of this Query is 
“ nothing but a confused heap of words relating to metaphysical 
‘ subtilties,’ &c. The reader, I suppose, understands by this 
time what these and the like complaints from you mean. I no 
sooner find you expatiating this way, but I conclude you had 
met with something you could not answer; it being your con- 
stant method thus to proclaim your defeat. 

You durst not enter upon the main question debated under 
this Query. It was whether the Ante-Nicene writers, in general, 
taught a proper consubstantiality. You were before of opinion 
that it was a figurative or oratorical consubstantiality. I suffered 
not the reader to go away with any such weak pretence, instead 
of a just answer. I laid before you several reasons to the 
contrary, such as, | thought, might be depended on: and I per- 
ceive now, by your manner of replying, (which is no replying,) 
that you think so too. I shall repeat the reasons once more: 
and where you have scattered any loose hints that any way 
relate to them, I shall consider them in their proper places : 

1. I thought it strange and unaccountable that so many Fa- 
thers should rhetoricate in a matter of faith, and of the greatest 
importance: and that none should be met with wise enough or 
good enough to throw off the varnish, and to tell us the naked 
truth. 

2. I thought it still stranger that they should do it, not in 
popular harangues, but even in dry debates ; where it particularly 
concerned them to speak accurately and properly, out of figure 
and flourish. 

Hitherto you are pleased to be silent; not a syllable of reply. 
Let me go on. 

3. 1 observed, that one principal and standing objection of 
heretics against the Catholic doctrine was, that it inferred a 
division of the Father’s substance. I thought there must have 
been at least some co/owr for the objection; as indeed there was, 
if the Catholics professed a proper consubstantiality : otherwise 
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there was none at all™. For who could be silly enough to 
imagine that angels or archangels, or any creature whatever, 
might not be ercated without a division or abscission of the divine 
substance ? | 

You endeavour at something (p. 472.) by way of reply ; telling 
me that the ancients, “by denying all division, abscission, or 
‘‘ diminution, did not mean to affirm that the Son was the 
*‘ individual identical substance of the Father.’ I would be 
glad to know what this phrase, individual identical, &c. means 
with you. I think it plain, that the objectors, in inferring a 
division of substance, thought of the same substance; and the 
Catholics by denying division, asserted the same undivided sub- 
stance. Whether this amounts to your individual identical, &e. 
is no great matter; since you do not care to say, or rather do 
not yet know, what you mean by it. You pretend that the 
ancients intended only, to “ assert the absolute immutability of 
“the Father;” and that “he generated the Son, as one fire 
** lights another, without any diminution of himself.” But what 
pretence or colour could there be for the Father’s diminishing 
himself, unless a proper consubstantiality was intended? And if 
one fire be consubstantial to another, as I think the Fathers 
believed; the very instance proves the thing I am speaking of. 
I have however explained above what they meant by diminution, 
and what by denying it in this case. 

4. A fourth argument I drew from another noted objection 
made to the Catholic doctrine, viz. Tritheism: and I observed 
both from the sense of the odjectors, and from the method taken 
in the answers, what kind of Tritheism was intended; such as 
was founded on the supposition of a proper consubstantiality. 
This argument you have taken no notice of, but have left it in 
the heap, undisturbed. 

5. I added a fifth reason from the particular state of the 
Sabellian controversy, and the arguments made use of in it; 
quite different from what would have been, and must have been, 
had the Fathers been of the same or like principles with you and 
Dr. Clarke. To which you say nothing. 

6. In the sixth place, I threw in a heap of reasons ; reasons, I 
think, and not words only: to one of which, relating to worship, 
you vouchsafe me a brief answer, but such as I have answered 
in another place. Upon the whole, you appear to have been 

m See my Defence, vol. i. p. 498. 
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much distressed in this Query: for otherwise, who would believe 
that a man of your abilities, after so long considering, would 
leave any thing unanswered ? 

Aye, but after all, you say, Dr. Clarke’s propositions will re- 
main true and untouched, which way soever any of these points 
be determined, (p. 471.) Indeed, they are wonderful propositions : 
they seem to be much of the Stoic make and constitution ; that 
if they be ever so distressed or crushed, or even ground to pieces, 
yet they cannot be hurt. To be serious; if the Doctor’s propo- 
sitions have really nothing contrary to the Son’s eternity, or 
consubstantiality, or necessary existence, (which comes to the 
same ;) if they leave to God the Son that honour and that wor- 
ship which those divine perfections demand ; if they do not make 
him precarious in existence, or dependent on the good pleasure of 
another ; in short, if they leave to the Son the one true Godhead, 
or divine substance, then let the propositions pass as very harm- 
less, innocent, ¢rifling propositions, containing nothing but old 
truths under a novel and conceited way of expression. But if 
the propositions really run counter to the necessary existence, the 
immutable perfections, the divine worship, &c. of God the Son, 
(as 1 conceive they do,) then the propositions appear to be very 
nearly concerned in what I have been proving. 

But you say, the true and only material question is, “ Who is 
* the alone first Cause, the alone supreme Governor?’ &c. 
Now as to this matter, I will be very frank and plain with you. 
Do but sineerely and plainly acknowledge that God the Son is 

coeternal and consubstantial with the Father, of the same divine 
substance, necessarily existing, having the divine perfections, Creator 
by his own power, worthy of equa/ honour, and of the same kind 
of worship: do but admit these things, and you shall have the 
liberty of talking as you please about the alone first Cause, and 
the alone supreme Governor ; that is, first in order and office. But 
if you deny the Son’s necessary existence, if you deny his divine 
perfections strictly so called, if you scruple to admit him as Creator 
by his own power, (which many Arians allowed,) and to worship 
him as Creator; nay, to call him Oreator, which the very Eu- 
nomians never scrupled: if you betray your dissent from us in 
so many and so material points as these are, do not then pretend 
that the supremacy is the main point of difference, or the only 
material question: because it is pretending something directly 
false, and what you know to be false; and therefore what ought 
not to be pretended by any honest or good man. It is possible 
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you may understand supreme Governor in such a sense, that all 
the other questions may be reduced to that one: and so may 
they also to this one question; whether God the Son be a creature 
or no. If this be your meaning, then there is no difference 
betwixt your state of the question and mine, except this; that 
what you have put into ambiguous, equivocal, deceitful words, 
to confound the readers, I have put into plain, clear, and distinct 
terms, to instruct and inform them. And now the main question 
will not be about the supremacy, whether it be asserted or de- 
nied; but about the sense and meaning of supremacy: whether 
supremacy is to be asserted in such a sense as to make the Son 
a creatnre, or in such a sense only as is consistent with his being 
essentially God, and one God with the Father. For you may 
please to take notice that many other questions must come in, 
in order to give light into the question about supremacy: or if 
you pretend to take the supremacy in a sense peculiar to yourself, 
and then to argue from it; this is only begging the main question, 
and pursuing your own inventions, in opposition both to Scrip- 
ture and antiquity. 

You have an odd remark in the close: you say, “ to preserve 
“ the priority of the Father, and withal the divinity, the essential 
“ divinity, of the Son, is no difficulty.” This is news from you: 
I hope you are sincere, and have no double meaning. For if 
these two things, the essential divinity of the Son, and the 
priority of the Father, be admitted as consistent, the dispute is 
at an end. But you add, that I pretend something more, viz. 
“to preserve the priority of the Father, and withal, the equal 
“ supremacy of the Son in point of authority and dominion.” 
Yes; I do pretend to hold the priority of the Father in order 
(which is natural) and in office (which is economical) as consistent 
with the Son’s essential and equal divinity: in a word, I hold 
any supremacy consistent with the Son’s essential divinity. If 
you carry the supremacy further, you either contradict yourself, 
or equivocate in a childish manner in the word essential. Choose 
you either part of the dilemma: it is all one to the argument 
whether the fault lies in your heart or your head. 


QUERY XXVI. 


Whether the Doctor did not equivocate or prevaricate strangely, im 
saying, “ The generality of writers before the Council of Nice were, 


“in the whole, clearly on his side :” when it is manifest, they were, 


in general, no further on his side, than the allowing a subordination 


: 
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amounts to; no further than our Church is on his side, while in 
the main points of difference, the eternity and consubstantiality, 
they are clearly against him? that is, they were on his side, so 
Jar as we acknowledge him to be right, but no further. 


HERE I am told by the Modest Pleader, (who was to rectify 
your unwary answers to my Queries, after he had seen my 
Defence,) that Dr. Clarke did not equivocate, or prevaricate ; 
because the Ante-Nicene writers agree with him in all the points 
laid down in his propositions. This is a shameful untruth, as hath 
been often proved: and since you have now owned that se//- 
existent is necessarily existent, I shall point out to you what pro- 
positions of the Doctor’s are flatly contrary to the Ante-Nicene 
writers in general. His 4th is one: for the ancients always 
thought that the nature, essence, or substance of the Persons was 
sufficiently declared in Scripture. His 5th proposition is another : 
for the ancients never taught that the Father alone is necessarily 
existing, but the contrary. His 7th is ambiguous. His 8th is 
contrary to all antiquity. So are the gth, 1oth, 11th, 12th. So is 
the 14th, in part, if by se/f-ewistent he meant necessarily existing. 
His 17th is directly contrary to the ancients, in sense, though not 
in words. ‘The 19th has no manner of foundation in antiquity. 
The 25th has no foundation in antiquity: the ancients are 
contrary. The 33rd is not agreeable to the primitive doctrine. 
The 38th is oddly expressed: the covert meaning directly con- 
trary to the Ante-Nicene faith. The 39th is contrary to the 
ancients. 

As to proposition 43, the ancients knew nothing of supreme 
and imferior worship. The 48th is contrary to all the ancients. 
So is the 50th in part: and the 51st in the whole. The 54th 
may admit of some dispute; but, in the main, the ancients are 
against it. 

About one third of the Doctor’s propositions are either directly 
contrary to antiquity, or have no countenance from it. I shall 
not here stay to prove the particulars: it has been done before, 
under the proper heads, in my Defence, and in this vindication 
of it. But, supposing I had charged the Doctor with something 
not to be found in his propositions, but in his replies, or other 
preces ; is the Doctor ever the less guilty of eguwivocating or pre- 
earicating? Are we not to take his sentiments from any other 
part of his writings, as well as from his propositions ? But to 
proceed. 


What you add about supremacy and subordination has been 
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abundantly answered. You surprise me a little by one sentence, 
p-477: “The question,” you say, “is not whether the Son be 
** generated consubstantially, but whether he be generated at all.” 
I understand you. The question is, whether God could have a 
Son of the same nature, power, and perfections with himself: or, 
more briefly, whether such divinity as the Church maintains, is 
consistent with Sonship. You have hit the matter right: but 
why have you pretended all the while to lay no stress on meta- 
physics, when you here rest the main debate upon metaphysics, 
and that only? For you will not be weak enough to maintain 
that Serzptwre any where says that the only-begotten Son of God 
is another God, or not one God with the Father, or that he is 
of a different nature, or not necessarily existing as the Father, 
Metaphysics must do this for you, or nothing. You must call in 
all your vain philosophy, about individual, about necessity, about 
entelligent agent, about coaction, about substance and substances, 
causes, acts, will, and I know not what else: and at length you 
will go off without a proof, just as you came on. 

You return to your quibble about the supremacy and monarchy 
of the Father. That is, all dominion over the creatures (I know 
of no dominion, properly so called, over any thing else) is pri- 
marily in the Father, secondarily in the other two Persons, and 
common to all three. The dominion is not in the Father alone: 
only he alone has it from none, they from him; this is the whole 
truth. Dr.Clarke having made some pretence to antiquity, I 
thought it proper to hint, in eleven particulars, his disagreement 
with it". I must here be forced to repeat them, because you 
have something to say to every one of them. 

1. The first was, in the point of consubstantiality: in denying 
of which he runs counter to all the ancients. In reply, you 
say, you “do not presume to say that the Son is not con- 
“ substantial ;” but only that “the Father alone has supreme 
“‘ authority and dominion.” Which is either saying the same 
thing in other words, or saying nothing. But as you presume 
to say that the Son is not necessarily existing, | suppose all men 
of sense will see that that is denying the consubstantiality ; or I 
know not what is so. 7 

2. The second charge was, that you do by necessary con- 
sequence deny the Son’s cocernity. Here again you presume 
not to say the Son is not cternal, but the Father is supreme, &e. 
I did not ask about the Father: however, what you intend, is, 


n See my Defence, vol. i. p. 503; &e. 
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to deny the eternity, not directly, but implicitly, by asserting the 
Father alone to be necessarily existing. Now it is all one to us, 
whether you do it directly or by consequence: undermining the 
faith in a serpentine way, is as pernicious as a more open attack- 
ing it. If you do not deny the efernity, it is plain however that 
you do not assert it; and therefore you come very short of the 
ancients. 

3. Another article was, the Doctor’s asserting @e«ds, God, to be 
a relative word. This I shewed to be contrary to all antiquity, 
a few instances excepted: your reply to this article hath been 
obviated above, p. 540. 

4. You differ from all the ancients, in pretending that the 
Father only was God of Abraham, &c. You plead, in answer 
hereto, that it is a Scripture proposition: which is false, as 
hath been shewn. However, the ancients (about whom our pre- 
sent question is) never thought it to be a Scripture position, but 
quite the contrary. 

5. You differ from all antiquity, in pretending that the titles 
of one, only, &c. are exclusive of God the Son. This you ridi- 
culously call an express Scripture proposition. 1 have answered 
your cavils on that head: in the mean while it is evident, and 
you do not gainsay it, that the ancients never thought as you do. 

6. You again differ from all antiquity, in pretending that the 
“ Son had not distinct worship paid him till after his resur- 
“ rection.” You here make references only, which I may answer 
by references®. 

7. You run counter to all antiquity, in pretending that twe 
Persons may not be, or are not, one God. To this you reply, 
that the one God, you think, always, in the Ante-Nicene writers, 
signifies the Father. I have demonstrated the contrary. How- 
ever, if both together be ever called God, or included in that 
singular title, it comes to the same thing, though the word one 
be away. 

8. You contradict all the ancients, in saying, that “ the title 
“ of God, in Scripture, in an absolute construction, always sig- 
“‘ nifies the Father.” The quotations of the ancients from the 
Old Testament have been abundantly vindicated above. See 
Query II, p. 409, &e. 

g. You run counter to all antiquity, in admitting an inferior 
God besides the supreme ; and allowing religious worship to both, 


© Defence, vol. i. p. 432, &c. See above, on Query xviii. p. 679, &c. 
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You appeal to St. Paul, which I have often shewn to be a weak 
plea; and it is here foreign. The ancients never understood 
St. Paul in any such sense, but the contrary. You have there- 
fore no plea from the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which was the point 
in hand. 

ro. You contradict all antiquity, in denying the Son to be 
‘< efficient Cause of the universe.” You now say, you “do not 
« deny it;’? which I am very glad of: there is one point gained. 
You did before, in opposing efficient to instrumental, and re- 
serving the first to the Father only. You now say, the Son is 
not the “original efficient Cause.’ This is ill expressed, and 
worse meant: but do you ever find the ancients making two 
causes ? 

rr. You run counter to all antiquity, in supposing (not say- 
ing) the Sen to be a creature. That you suppose it, and really 
mean it, under other terms, hath been shewnP. 

12. You contradict all antiquity in resolving the foundation of 
the Son’s personal Godhead into the power and dominion which 
you suppose him advanced to after his resurrection. It is your 
express doctrine. Collect. of Queries, p. 75. 


13. You run counter to all the ancients in supposing the 


Logos to have supplied the place of a human soul; and making 
the Logos, as such, passible. As to the former part of this 
charge, you have given broad hints, up and down, in this reply : 
as to the latter part, it is, or was, your express doctrine. 
Collect. of Queries, p. 143. 

Let the reader now judge of your repeated boasts of antiquity: 
such as none could ever have made, but the same that could 
espy Arianism in our Liturgy and our Articles, and bring the 
Creeds of the Church to speak the language of heresy. 


QUERY XXVII. 


Whether the learned Doctor may not reasonably be supposed to say, 
the Fathers are on his side, with the same meaning and reserve 
as he pretends our Church forms to favour him; that is, pro- 
vided he may interpret as he pleases, and make them speak his 
sense, however contradictory to their own; and whether the true 
reason why he does not care to admit the testimonies of the Fathers 
as proofs, may not be, because they are against him? 


YOU ask me whether I admit the testimonies of the Fathers as 


P See my Supplement, p. 324, &c. of this volume. 
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proofs, since I disapprove of the Doctor’ s rien them ilus- 
trations only. 

You think, it had been just in me to declare upon this head. 
Verily, I thought I had declaredp plainly, that I admit their 
testimonies as proofs, two ways: certain proofs, in many cases, 
of the Church’s doctrine in that age; probable proofs of what the 
doctrine was from the beginning. In respect of the latter, they 
are inferior additional proofs, when compared with plain Scrip- 
ture proof: of no moment, if Scripture is plainly contrary; but 
of great moment where Scripture looks the same way, because 
they help to fix the true interpretation in any disputed texts. I 
build no article of faith upon the Fathers, but upon Scripture 
alone. If the sense of Scripture be disputed, the concurring 
sentiments of the Fathers in any doctrine will be, generally, the 
best and safest comments upon Scripture, so far as concerns that 
doctrine: just as the practice of courts, and the decisions of 
eminent lawyers, are the best comments upon an act of Parlia- 
ment made in or near their own times: though it be nevertheless 
true, that the obedience of the subject rests solely upon the laws 
of the /and, as its rule and measure. 
_ You proceed to vindicate some translations of the Doctor's, 
which I had found fault with. But you are first wrapped up in 
admiration of the Doctor’s performance ; that so “ acute a man, 
“ &c. could not find above twenty passages to cavil at, in a book 
“of near five hundred pages full of quotations.” Whether it 
was cavilling shall be seen presently. But you will remember, 
that, besides a general charge of want of pertinence in many, and 
of great wnfairness4 in the whole course of them; I had over 
and above taken notice of particular faults, very great ones, in 
the Doctor’s versions. And surely twenty faults of this kind 
were enough for one man to commit within the compass of about 
three hundred pages: for I examined no further", having found 
and noted a sufficient number for my purpose; which was to 
awaken the reader's caution, and to prevent his relying too 
implicitly upon the Doctor’s representations. And you will con- 
sider, that it was not merely for inaccuracy in his translations, 
that I blamed him, (such as a man may innocently commit, or 


P Defence, vol. i. p. 538. Script. Doctr. p. 295, 296, 297, 304, 
a See my Defence, vol. is p. 533, 312, 314, 322. 2nd edit. The most 
&e. shameful of them is a version, in p. 


r The learned reader will observe 312, of a passage cited at the erie 
more instances of like kind, in of p. 311. 
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sometimes choose, to save time or pains, when the cause is not 
concerned in it, or when it is not material whether a scrupulous 
exactness be observed or no,) but it was for his mistranslating 
such parts of what he cited, as were of greatest moment to the 
question in hand, and his industriously warping them to his own 
hypothesis. You do well to labour this point: for indeed the 
Doctor’s integrity, or fidelity, to say no more, is pretty deeply 
concerned in it; though my design was, not to expose his 
character, but.to prevent the deception of the reader. They who 
desire to reexamine this matter may please to look into my 
Defence, that I may not be at the trouble of repeating. 

1. In the first passage, I complained of two false renderings ; 
one of the words, ov« els dvaipeow, another of the word dzav- 


yaoua, in both which the Doctor served his hypothesis, obliquely,. 


against the sense of the author. You cannot, you do not pretend 
that his version was just: I cited as far as was necessary to shew 
that it was not. What then? You pretend I leave out the 
only words for the sake of which the Doctor cited it. I left out 
no words that were at all necessary to shew the sense of the 


author, or to judge of the Doctor’s version. It was undoubtedly, 


the Doctor’s business either not to cite or translate the author 
at all, or to render his words faithfully, so far as he did pretend 


to translate from him. And though the Doctor’s particular design,, 


in that passage, might be to shew that Athanasius allowed the 
Father to be styled the only God, (Mark xii. 32,) yet he had 
a more general design running through his performance, which 
was to keep the reader in the dark as to the ancient way of 
understanding it, in opposition to false gods, or idols only: to. 
serve which general design, he perverted the sense of that pas- 
sage in his translation of it. 

2. The second passages which the Doctor had mistranslated, 
you are willing to correct, in some measure, by leaving out the 
word most. But you will still have it absolutely and strictly God, 
instead of really God: which might not be much amiss, had not 
the Doctor made such frequent ill use of absolutely, in respect of 
the Father; intending therein an opposition to God the Son’s 
being absolutely God. This was not the meaning of Athanasius, 
who meant no opposition but to tdolst. I observed, that Atha- 
nasius would have said, or had said, in other words, as much of 
the Son, as he has there said of the Father. To which you reply, 


S Tdy addnOwor Kal dvtws dvra Gedy, Gent. p. 9. ; 
Tov Tod Xpiorov marepa. Athan. contr. t See my Defence, vol.i. p. 524. 
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that you “ will not undertake to answer what Athanasius would 
*‘ have said, were I to indite for him: but you deny that he has 
“ said it.” I shewed before what Athanasius had said, in that 
very treatise", namely, that the Son is the av, signifying emphati- 
cal existence; which amounts to the same thing he had before 
said of the Father. And to shew further what Athanasius 
would have said, I have quoted in the margin what he really has 
said, in a treatise* annexed to the other, written at the same 
time, and being a second part to it, so that they may be justly 
esteemed one treatise. He there teaches us to worship the Son 
only, and he styles him true God. These things put together 
amount to full as much as was said of the Fathery in the passage 
cited by the Doctor; namely, rdv dAnOivdv cab dvtas dvta Ocdy, 
signifying that he is the true God, and that he exists emphatically : 
and it is manifest, that Athanasius intended no opposition to the 
Son, in what he said of the Father, but to idols only. 

3. As to the third place which I found fault with, you would 
persuade us that the Doctor was very favourable in his ¢rans/a- 
tion, and took the least advantage possible. I blamed him for 
his rendering “far above all derivative being,” intending thereby 
to include the Son; as if Athanasius meant that the Father 
was far above the Son: whereas if it be rendered, as it ought to 
be, far above all created being ; it would then be plain that this 
passage relates not to the Son at all, but to creatures only. But 
the Doctor, you now say, might have translated it “far above 
“all begotten being.” He might, indeed, have done so, and 
have thereby shewn himself as ill a critic, as before a partial 
writer. For what if some copies read yevyvyris, with double », 
instead of single; is any thing more common than mistakes of 
that kind? A little lower, in the same page, the editions had 
yevyntov instead of yevntév2. The sense must determine us in 
such cases, and a critical judgment of the principles laid down in 
the same treatise. One thing is certain, that however yevyrijs 


c : “ 
uO b€ Gcds dy eort kai ov civberos, "Eyvapicbn Oeds dAnOiwos, Ocod 


81 Kal 6 Tovrov Adyos av éott kat ov 
auvOeros, GAAa eis Kal povoyeris Ocds 
ws ayabds tH EavTod Ady@ kal 
avt@ dyte Ged THY ovipmacay Siakv- 
Bepra kal xadiornow. Athan. contr. 
Gent. p. 40. 

X Tlavrayov tiv Tov Adyou Oewrnra 
Brérov, otk ere pev anarara epi 
Geov, pdvov dé Trovrov mpockvvei, Kal 
dc’ a’rov Kaas roy Tarépa ywooket. 


Ibid. p. 87. 





cds Adyos. P. 88. 

Y “Ymrepeméxewa raons yernris ovoias 
6 Tov Xpiorod marnp. Athanus. contr. 
Gent. p. 39. 
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p- 39. ed. Bened. Comp. Orat. i. c. 
56. p. 460, &c. which, if there be any 
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be rendered, the Doctor is entirely false in ranking the Son 
under yevnris otcias, because Athanasius, in the very page, 
clearly exempts him from the ra yevnra, from created beings. 
You may, if you please, say, from the begotten beings, and justify 
it in the same way as you pretend to justify the other. The late 
learned editor of Athanasius easily perceived that the word 
should be yevnrjs in one place, and yevyrév in the other: and so 
it stands corrected in his edition. 

4. I found fault with the Doctor's translation of a place in 
Eusebius*, wherein he was doubly blamable: first, for tripping 
in his logic, by opposing efficient to ministerial cause, when the 
same may be both efficient and ministerial; and secondly, for 
faultering in a momentous article of faith, excluding God the 
Son from being efficient Cause of all things. Upon this you 
are in a vehement passion: it is “a cavil, most ridiculous, as 
“ well as unjust.” I am not displeased to hear you say so; 
because now | may be confident that what I said was very right, 
just, and unanswerable. It is an observation the reader may have 
made, which will not be found to fail in any one instance, that 
whenever you throw out this kind of language, it is a certain 
mark of your distress, and of your not being able to make any 
solid reply. Let us see whether it does not hold true here, as 
well as in former instances. The Doctor’s translation, you say, 
“ does not exclude the Son from any proper efficiency, but from 
“‘ supreme self-authoritative efficiency.” You may be a better 
judge than I of what the Doctor believes, or maintains upon 
second thoughts: but I may presume to judge of a written trans- 
lation. And I say, it is plain from his opposing efficient (not 
‘supreme efficient) to ministerial, that, unless his wits were absent, 
he intended as much to say that the Son was not efficient Cause, 
as that the Father was not ministerial. He continues the same 
thought all along, concluding the Father to be the Maker, (not 
supreme Maker only) of all things; therein shewing his supreme 
power and efficiency. This is the obvious sense of the Doctor's 
version. But I am not sorry to find, that either the Doctor or 
you are coming off from it, and approaching nearer to Catholic 


@ Ody im’ avrov, en, adda Sv adrod" 
iY nas dvaréuyn emi thy Tay doy 
TounTiKny Tov maTpos avOevriav. Huseb. 
Eccl. Theol. lib.1. ¢. 20. 

The Doctor’s translation, or para- 
phrase. 

_. * Whereas he might have expressed 
“ it thus, All things were made by him, 


“as the efficient Cause ; he does not 


** so express it, but thus; All things 
“‘ were made by him as the ministering 
*« Cause; that so he might refer us to 
“ the supreme power and efficiency of 
“the Father, as the Maker of all 
* things.” Script. Doct. p. 89. alias 
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principles: though it still looks a little suspicious, that you are 
every where scrupulous of styling the Son Creator, or Maker, and 
will never say that he created by his own power, but by the 
power of the Father. , 

5. I found fault with the Doctor’s partial rendering a place 
of St. Chrysostom, and cutting the quotation short. You 
repeat (p. 462,) the same thing that the Doctor had pleaded for 
himself; and which I shewed to be insufficient in my Appen- 
dix. As to Basil, the Doctor had dealt as partially by him¢. 
Basil makes the Son’s inherent power equal to the Father’s; and 
in that sense says, that as to power, he is equal and the same. 
The Doctor means no more than that the Son’s power (however 
unequal,) is derived from the Father, and in that sense they are 
one in power. Now I say, Basil’s idea and the Doctor’s are 
very different : and the Doctor was sensible of it; dropping the 
word equal in his version of Basil. Basil should not have been 
quoted as agreeing in the ¢hing, when he agrees only in the 
name. You say, Basil could not mean that the Son’s power is 
coordinate. But he certainly meant, and said, that the Son’s 
power is equal: let the Doctor say this, and our dispute is 
ended. It is plain, that Basil’s reason for the Father and Son 
being one is quite another than what the Doctor’s is; and that 
the Doctor’s notion of one in power is not Basil’s notion‘, 
Why then was he quoted, and mistranslated, to confirm an inter- 
pretation entirely different from, nay, contrary to his own? 

6. I found fault with the Doctor’s partial rendering a noble 
passage of Ireneeus®. That Irenzeus was not speaking of the 
Son, considered in a representative capacity, (which the Doctor, 
without any warrant’, would express by év opi Oeod,) is 
manifest from Irenzeus’s referring to John i. 1, which describes 
the Son as God, before that fictitious representation the Doctor 
speaks of. Therefore the 1d Oeixdy cal évdofor, in that place of 
Irenzeus, is to be understood of the antecedent character which 
belonged to God the Son before the world was; and not of any 
subsequent representation. 

7. I took notices of a passage in Justin cited by the Doctor, 


> Defence, p. 489, 525, 560. 

© Page 304. 

4 The Doctor, by power, seems to 
mean moral power ; such as moralists 
define to be that by which a person 
is enabled to do a ding lawfully and 
with moral effect: but Basil means 
natural power. The Doctor inter- 


prets the text of Christ’s assuming to 
himself the power and authority of God. 
Reply, p.147. See also p.136, 254. 

© See my Defence, vol. i. p. 525, 


561. 


f See my Sermons, p. 106 of this 
volume. 
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and truly rendered, but set in a false light to deceive the 
reader; as if God the Son were not himself Creator and God 
of Abraham, but one personating the Creator and God of Abra- 
ham. 

I observed, that the Doctor could not have confuted the Jew, 
as Justin did, while he goes upon the supposition of the Son’s 
personating the Father: a plain and evident token of the Doc- 
tor’s misunderstanding and misrepresenting his author, when he 
makes a great part of the Dialogue nonsense, to bring it to his 
hypothesis. For how should Justin ever prove that there was a 
divine Person, distinct from angels, one that was really God, God 
of Abraham, &c. if the person pretended to be such was only 
personating the God of Abraham, and was not himself God? 
Might not the Jew insist upon it that it was an angel only, 
personating God? Why must it be another, who was really God 
of Abraham as well as the Father» ? The whole drift of Justin’s 
argument is entirely defeated by such a fiction of personating: 
which makes it evident that Justin had no such notion, but the 
quite contrary. You do not pretend to say that the Doctor, 
upon his principles, could have confuted the Jew in the same 
way with Justin: only you say, “ He never thought of confuting 
“him upon mine.” But it is manifest that he did confute him 
upon this principle, that there was a Person, besides the Father, 
God of Abraham, really so, in his own Person, because so 
described in Seripture: and therefore there exists a divine Per- 
son, besides the Father, Son of that Father; which was to 
be proved. Your weak pretences about the Son’s ministering, 
and his not being supreme God because of that, have been often 
answered. 

8. I took notice of some things of a slighter kind; but such 
as betrayed too much leaning to an hypothesis, and tended to 
convey false ideas to the common readeri. And though the 
alteration in such cases may appear slight, like the change of a 
figure or a cypher in an account ; yet is it very mischievous, and, 
if designedly done, very dishonest. 

g. I blamed the Doctor‘ for skipping over some very material 


fessedly cite passages of Scripture to 


h For if he always spake in the 
F prove the Son to be Lord God: that 


name, &c. of the Father, no texts 


could be brought to prove him Lord 
God, because Lord God would ex- 
ress the Person and authority of the 
ather: but it is evident that Jus- 
tin, Ireneus, and others, do pro- 


title or name then no less expresses 
the Person and authority of the Son, 
than of the Father. True Script. 
Doctr. Continued, p. 146. 
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words of Novatian. Do you deny the fact? No: but you insist 
upon it, that Novatian has a great deal which may look for your 
purpose. I allowed as much before: only, as the words were 
capable of a Catholic meaning, and must be determined to that 
meaning if some parts of the sentence are incapable of any 
other; I desired that the words per substantia communionem, by 
communion of substance, (which the Doctor had unfairly omitted,) 
might be brought in to end the dispute. 

As to Novatian’s real principles, I have given you my thoughts 
above. He takes a particular way in the resolving the wnity, 
very like to yours: yet he maintains the eternity! and consud- 
stantiality of God the Son; wherein he differs as much from you 
as he agrees with me. The subordination he expresses in very 
strong words, but yet such as do not amount to an inferiority of 
nature. 

You intimate, that the author intended an inequality of per- 
fections, and not merely an inequality in respect of original : 
which is more than Novatian’s words prove; or, at least, than 
they appear to me to prove. I shall give the passage in the 
margin™, which must decide this matter. Novatian there 
many ways expresses the same thing, that had the Father and 
Son been equal in respect of original, had they both been 
underived or unbegotten, there might then have been just pretence 


1 As to Novatian’s supposing the 
Father prior to the Son, I accounted 
for it in my Defence, vol. i. p. 355, 
356. I shall here add a few parallel 
expressions from other Catholic writ- 
ers, who undoubtedly believed the 
coeternity. 

Ex quo ostenditur semper fuisse 
vaporem istum virtutis Dei, nullum 
habentem initium nisi ipsum Deum : 
neque enim decebat aliud ei esse ini- 
tium nisi ipsum unde est et nascitur. 
Pamphil. Apolog. p. 230. 

Primitivus est dictus quia preter 
Patrem, cui etiam coeternus est divi- 
nitate, cum Spiritu Sancto, ante ipsum 
nullus est primus. Zen. Veronens. 
Serm. in Exod. ix. 

Ils ody ovk jv rd €& apyns——é 
pndev Exwv mpoemwoovpevoy EavTod, et 
py Tov €& ob exer TO etvat’ ov StacTHpate 
tmepexovta, adda TH aitia mporera- 
ypevov. Basil. contr. Eunom, lib. ii. p. 
(oat hele 

m $i enim natus non fuisset, innatus 
comparatus cum eo qui esset innatus, 





zequatione in utroque ostensa, duos 
faceret innatos, et ideo duos faceret 
Deos. Si non genitus esset, collatus 
cum eo (qui) genitus non esset, et 
ig es inventi, duos Deos merito 
reddidissent non geniti; atque ideo 
duos Christus reddidisset Deos. Si 
sine origine esset, ut Pater, inventus, 
et ipse principium omnium, ut Pater, 
duo faciens principia, duos ostendisset 
nobis consequenter et Deos. Aut si 
et ipse Filius non esset, sed Pater ge- 
nerans de se alterum Filium, merito 
collatus cum Patre, et tantus deno- 
tatus, duos Patres effecisset, et ideo 
duos approbasset etiam Deos. Si 
invisibilis fuisset cum invisibili col- 
latus, par expressus, duos invisibiles 
ostendisset, et ideo duos comprobasset 
et Deos. Si incomprehensibilis, si et 
cetera quecunque sunt Patris ; me- 
rito dicimus, duorum Deorum quam 
isti confingunt controversiam susci- 
tasset. atic autem quicquid est, 
non ex se est, quia nec imnatus est. 
Novat. c. 31. 
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for making them two Gods. He adds, that had they been both 
envisible and incomprehensible, they had then been two Gods. To 
understand which, we are to remember that it was the general 
doctrine of the Fathers, that God the Son might be visible and 
appear in a place, per assumptas species, by visible symbols; but 
that God the Father might not, it being unsuitable to the cha- 
racter of the first Person to be sent, and consequently to appear 
in that manner. Upon this hypothesis, had the Son been invisible 
and encomprehensible, in such a sense as the Father was conceived 
to be, it would have been the same thing as if he had been 
another Father, or another first Person; and that would infer 
two Gods. He is not therefore speaking of any difference as to 
essential perfections, but only of the difference between a jir'st and 
second Person; that one could not be sent, or become visible and 
confined to a place in any sense : the other might in such a sense 
as hath been mentioned, viz. by symbols of his presence. Other- 
wise Novatian admits the Son in his own nature to be ommni- 
present, as well as the Father, as is plain from his words". See 
this point more fully cleared in Bishop Bulle. The whole course 
and tenor of Novatian’s discourse tends only to this, that there 
is but one Head, viz. the Father, to whom the Son himself, his 
substance, his power, and perfections are referred, and in whom 
they centre ; that there is a difference of order because of that 
headship ; and that, conformably thereto, the Son in all things 
acts subordinately, ministers to the Father, and executes inferior 
offices under him, as a son to a father, not as a servant to his 
lord.. This is all that Novatian’s words strictly amount to: and 
though he speaks of the subjection of the Son, it does not 
necessarily mean any thing more than that voluntary economy 
which God the Son underwent, and which would not have been 
proper for the Father himself to have submitted to, because not 
suitable to the order of the Persons. 

One passage I must here give, because we differ chiefly about 
what that passage contains. The literal version runs thusP : 


n Si homo tantummodo Christus, 
gpemede adest ubique invocatus? 

um hec hominis natura non sit sed 
Dei, ut adesse omni loco possit. No- 
vat. cap. 15. See True Script. Doctr. 
Continued, p. 170. 

° Bull. D. F. sect. iv. cap. 3. 

P Cujus sic divinitas traditur, ut 
non aut dissonantia, aut inequalitate 
divinitatis, duos Deos reddidisse vi- 


deatur. Subjectis enim ei, quasi Filio, 
omnibus rebus a Patre, dum ipse cum 
his que illi subjecta sunt, Patri suo 
subjicitur, Patris quidem sui Filius 
probatur, ceterorum autem et Domi- 
nus et Deus esse reperitur. Ex quo 
dum huic qui est Deus, omnia sub- 
stracta (leg. substrata) traduntur, et 
cuncta sibi subjecta Filius accepta re- 
fert Patri, totam divinitatis auctori- 
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“ Whose Godhead is so delivered, as not to appear to make 
“ two Gods, either by a disagreement or inequality of Godhead. 
“ For all things being by the Father made subject to him, as to a 
* Son, while he himself, with those things which are made subject: 
“to him, is subject to his Father: he is shewn indeed to be the 
“ Son of his Father; but is found to be Lord and God of all 
‘“‘ things else. And since all things are thus subjected to him 
‘« (the Son) who is God, and since he owes their being made 
‘“ subject under him to the Father, he again refers back to the 
‘‘ Father all the authority of the Godhead: and so the Father 
‘is shewn to be the one true and eternal God, from whom alone 
“ this efflux of the Godhead being sent out and communicated 
“ to the Son, revolves again to the Father by communion of sub- 
“« stance. The Son is indeed shewn to be God, as the Godhead 
‘‘is communicated and delivered to him: but at the same time 
“ the Father is nevertheless the one God, while that very Majesty 
‘* and Godhead is, by a reciprocal course, returned, and referred 
“up again from the Son to the Father that gave it.” | 

This is, I think, a fair and true rendering of Novatian: only 
J am now to justify such parts of it as you will be apt to except 
against. Instead of inequality, you choose the reverse, viz. 
equality; upon some slender suspicions of your own against the 
faith of the copies. Conjectural emendations ought never to be 
admitted, but upon the greatest necessity. For it often happens 
that men please themselves awhile with reasons that look 
plausible; but when the thing comes to be well considered, 
reasons as plausible, or more so, may appear on the other side. 
It has been urged, in this very case, by a learned gentleman4, 
that what you would make a reason for non @qualitate, is suffi- 
ciently answered by the words, non dissonantia divinitatis. For 
had the Father and Son been equally unoriginate, there would 
have been dissonantia, according to Novatian’; a disagreement 
of two independent Deities, without any Sonship, which makes 


tatem rursus Patriremittit; unus Deus qui dederat eam, rursum ab illo ipso 
‘ p 


ostenditur verus et «ternus Pater, a 
quo solo hee vis divinitatis emissa, 
etiam in Filium tradita et directa, 
rursum per substantie communionem 
ad Patrem revolvitur. Deus quidem 
ostenditur Filius cui divinitas tradita 
et porrecta conspicitur; et tamen 
nihilominus unus Deus Pater proba- 
tur; dum gradatim reciproco meatu 
illa majestas atque divinitas ad Patrem, 


ilio missa revertitur, et retorquetur. 
Novat. cap. 31. 

4 True Scripture Doctrine Con- 
tinued, p. 172. 

r Dum non aliunde est quam ex 
Patre, Patri suo originem suam de- 
bens, discordiam divinitatis de nu- 
mero duorum Deorum facere non 
potuit. Novat. cap. 31. 
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the unions. Hence then Novatian excludes equality of original, 
by the words non dissonantia; but at the same time teaches an 
equality of nature, or Godhead, that he might avoid the opposite 
extreme. And this is but suitable to the very tenor of his 
discourse, there and elsewhere. For how can there be a com- 
munication of substance and Godhead, without the supposition 
of equality of nature and Godhead? A little before, he had said, 
the Word was divine substancet: and he here speaks of the God- 
head being communicated, or imparted to the Son, and revolving 
again to the Father as the Head or Fountain. Besides that, 
Novatian is known to make the Son as truly of the same nature 
with the Father, as any man is of the same human nature with 
his Father". What is this but, in other words, declaring equality 
of nature or Godhead? There is therefore no reason for altering 
Novatian’s text*: however positively you may express yourself on 
that head. 

As to the words accepta refert Patri, they really mean no more 
than that he received them from the Father, or acknowledged 
them to be received: which comes not up to the Doctor’s expres- 
sion, (which I found fault with,) “in acknowledgment returned :” 
besides that the Doctor was not there translating accepta refert, 


but reciproco meatu revertitur, &e. 


8 Si ambo vocarentur Patres, essent 
profecto natura dissimiles : unusquis- 
que enim ex semetipso constaret, et 
communem substantiam cum altero 
non haberet; nec Deitas una esset, 
ag una natura non esset. Fulgent. 

esp. contr. Arian. p. 52. 

Duos autem Deos dicere non pos- 
sumus, nec debemus: non quod Filius 
Dei Deus non sit, imo verus Deus de 
‘Deo vero; sed quia non aliunde quam 
de ipso uno Patre Dei Filium novimus, 
proinde unum Deum dicimus. Si 
verus Deus est, et de Patre non est, 
duo sunt, habentes singuli et volunta- 
tes proprias, et imperia diversa. Greg. 
Nazianz. Op. vol. i. p.728. Ambros. 
Op. vol. ii. p. 347. 

Quicquid extra eum est, cum con- 
tumelia ei honorate virtutis equabitur. 
Si enim aliquid quod non ex ipso est, 
reperiri potest simile ei, et virtutis ejus- 
dem ; amisit privilegium Dei sub con- 
sortio coequalis: jamque non erit 
Deus unus a quo indifferens sit Deus 
alius. At vero non habet contumeliam 
proprietatis equalitas, quia suum est 
quod sui simile est; et ex se est quod 
sibi ad similitudinem comparatur; nec 





eatra se est, quod que sua sunt potest: 
et profectus digniiatis est genuisse 
potestatem, nec alienasse naturam. 
Hilar. de Trin. p. 934. 

t Substantia scilicet illa divina, cujus 
nomen est Verbum. Novat. c. 31. 

u Ut enim prescripsit ipsa natura 
hominem credendum qui ex homine 
sit: ita eadem natura preescribit et 
Deum credendum esse qui ex Deo sit. 
Novat. cap. 11. 

x I may here cite a passage of Hilary, 
which may serve as a just comment 
uponthis of Novatian; being extremely 
like it, and carrying the same thought, 
probably, in it. 

Insunt sibi invicem, dum non est 
nisi ex Patre nativitas, dum in Deum 
alterum nature vel exterioris, vel dis- 
similis non subsistit, dum Deus ex Deo 
manens non est aliunde quod Deus est. 
Hilar. p. 937. 

Here are the same reasons given 
why Father and Son are not two 
Gods: and Hilary’s expression of 
non nature exterioris answers to 
Novatian’s of non dissonantia; as 
also his non dissimilis to the other’s 
non inequalitate. 
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The words vis divinitatis, I render efflux of the Godhead ; which 
you render divine poiver. I could not think of a better expression 
than what I made use of. That I have not missed the sense 
I persuade myself, because Novatian is speaking of communion of 
substance in the same sentence, and had styled the Word divine 
substance a little before: and he is here plainly speaking of the 
divine substance being porrecta and tradita, communicated from 
Father to Son, and recurring to the Father as Head. If vis 
answers to the Greek dvvapis, as I conceive it here does, it means 
the same as the /iving and substantial power of God, the same 
that we express by efflux, or emanation. The thought of Novatian 
seems to be the same with that of Tertulliany, whom he loved to 
imitate in many things. To make it still plainer that I interpret 
him rightly, please to observe the words, Deus guidem ostenditur 
Filius, cui divinitas tradita et porrecta conspicitur. Here he gives 
the reason why the Son is God: it is because the Godhead ex- 
tends to him, or is communicated to him. Compare this with 
what the author says in another place?; and you will see how 
consistent and uniform this writer is in his doctrine, that it is 
the Son’s proceeding from the Father, or his partaking of the 
divine substance, that makes him God. So little reason have you 
to imagine that the words, per substantie communionem, crept into 
the text out of the margin. Whether the Doctor or I have pur- 
sued a wrong scent in explaining Novatian, I now leave to the 
reader to judge. 

10. I had remarked upon the Doctor’s rendering a passage 
of Athanasius», more to serve his hypothesis, than pursuant to 
the sense of the author. The reader must be left to judge for 
himself, after comparing what hath or may be said on both sides. 
The author, as I take it, is there blaming the Sabellians for 
imagining the Son to be the only God, in such a sense as to make 
one Person only (under three names, of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost) in the Godhead, instead of three real Persons. Accord- 


Qu. Xxvit. 


y Cum radius ex sole porrigitur, 
portio ex summa; sed sol erit in radio, 
quia solis est radius, nec separatur 
substantia, sed extenditur. Tertull. 
Apol. cap. 21. 

Prolatum Filium a Patre, sed non 
separatum. Contr. Prax. cap. 8. 

Z Qui idcirco wnum potest dici, dum 
ex ipso est, et dum Filius ejus est, et 
dum ex ipso nascitur, et dum ex ipso 
processisse reperitur, per quod et Deus 
est. Novat. cap. 23. 


Si homo tantummodo Christus, 
quomodo dicit, Ego ex Deo prodii et 
vent? cum constet hominem a Deo 
factum esse, non ex Deo processisse 
Deus ergo processit ex Deo, dum 
qui processit sermo, Deus est qui pro- 
cessit ex Deo. Novat. cap. 23. 

@ Defence, vol. i. p. 528. 

> “O capxwbeis Kipios kal Gcds nuay 
"Inoovs Xpioros 6 warp ovK Eotiv, v8 
ws exeivor daiey, 6 povos Oeds, Athan. 


contr. Greg. Sabell. p. 47.. 
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ingly, the same author censures them (p. 39°.) for making the 
Son pévos, or the alone divine Person, in contradiction to John 
vill. 16. “Iam not alone, because the Father is with me.” 
Which text he produces to prove that Father and Son were 
two Persons, and that the Son was not pdvos in such a sense, 
as to infer a confusion of Persons. This therefore being all that 
the author intended against the Sabellians, it seems to me plain, 
that the construction I before gave of os éxetvor hater, was right, 
and the Doctor’s wrong. That the author could not deny the 
Son to be the only God in any other sense, is plain from his 
making Father and Son one perfect substance’; and his asserting 
one Godhead of bothe. In another placef, he censures the Sabel- 
lians for making the Son the one and only God: but how? So as 
‘to deny the distinct Personality, and no otherwise. And in the 
very place we are now upon, all that the writer insists upon is, 
that the Father and Son are distinct Persons, not one Person: 
in which sense the author does not admit the Son to be 6 pdvos 
cds. But that it is always Sabellian to apply the phrase to the 
Son singly, or to both together, is not said, neither can you 
prove it. The force of your argument lies only in the article 6: 
for as to pdvos Ocds, only God, that it is often applied to the Son, 
cannot be denied’: and this consideration might be sufficient to 
make the author put in the restriction of os éxeivor hatev to the 
latter branch of the sentence, which he did not to the former, 
where it is 6 [larjp. For there is a sense wherein the Son is 
6 pdvos @ecds, but he is not 6 [larijp in any sense: which shews 
the reason why the author expressed himself as he did. 

11. I took notice) of another passage directly contrary to the 
Doctor’s purpose, though cited by him. For the Doctor’s design 
was to make the Father the only God exclusive of the Son: while 
that passage makes him the only God including the Son; di- 


< Tos ovK drooragia capns dpvei- 
vba Ta tpia, kal pévoy etva déyew Tov 
pdckovra’ ovK et pdvos, Ore 6 meupas 
pe mari}p per €"ov €oTL idod yap 
dvo mpdowma. Athan. tom. il. p. 39. 

d Mia dé otca ovcia Teheia. P. 41. 

© Mia Gedrns marpos kai viod. P. 42. 

£ Oi my tpidda povdda movodyres 
vobevery kal THY dmoarohiy, & domep THY 
yevnow, emtxerpovow" cio yap évra 
gaci rod marpos tov vidv, ayvag pov 
dvOparou epyater bat, TOUTETTLY, avrov 
Tov €va kal pedvov Ocdy, oUT@sS ame- 
orddOa tov avOpamov, ob Gedy mapa 
Gcod. P. 47. 





& Mév@ tav ravtwv avOparreav Cee. 
Clem. Alewand. p- 84. 

Téav ouprdvrev Ocdy eva pdvoy 
vidov ev marpi. P. 142. 

Christus Jesus solus esset Deus. 
Aristid. apud Petav. Preef. ad 2. tom. 
Theol. 

Tod Geov Adyos pdvos Geds adrnOis 
pdvos Oeds ws 6 matnp. Athan. 
in Psal. Pp. 83. nov. collect. 

Yidv pdvov eipjaOa Ocdv, &c. Greg. 
Naz. Orat. xxxvi. p. 586. 

"Ene d€ podvov Oecdv ecideva, &c. 
Euseb. in Psal. p. 503. 

h Defence, vol. i. p. 528. 
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rectly the reverse. Had the Doctor’s intention been only to 
prove that the Father is styled the only God, the method had 
been fair: but as his professed design was to eaclude the Son 
from the one Godhead, his manner of citing authors for it, who 
in these very passages were directly against it, is an intolerable 
abuse upon the readers. 

12. The like may be said of another passage taken notice of 
in my Defence’. You seem to forget the Doctor’s note on prop. 
g. where he precautions his reader to understand it in such a 
sense as to exclude the Son from necessary ewistence, (so you 
interpret self-existent.) Now can any thing be more unfair or 
fraudulent, than to cite authors as styling the Father the only 
God, to countenance a proposition in such a sense as those 
authors detested and abhorred? All the apologies you can 
possibly invent can never make such a practice righteous, or 
honest. 

13. I remarked* upon a passage cited out of Nazianzen ; 
where the Doctor, by a note, had most shamefully stifled and 
perverted the author’s meaning. You say not one word of the 
Doctor’s note, the only thing I found fault with: and which 
indeed can admit of no colourable excuse, except it were done 
through carelessness, taking a passage at second hand, and com- 
menting upon it, without ever looking into the author to see 
what went before or after. 

14. As to the passage of Justin Martyr, enough hath been 
said above. 

15. I remarked! upon another note of the Doctor’s, on a pas- 
sage in Irenzeus, and gave several reasons to shew the unfairness 
and falseness of it. You have here nothing to say in his defence : 
so I pass on. 

16. I remarked upon another passage™, where the Doctor 
had read the text of Irenzeus wrong; which you civilly acknow- 
ledge, and thank me for the notice. But there are still two 
questions betwixt us relating to that place. First, whether it 
should be dyévvyros or ayévnros, and next, whether the Son be. 
included by Irenzeus, in that place, in the dyévntos @cds, sup- 
posing that to be the reading. It was needless for you to heap 
passages upon me to prove that none but the Father should be 


i Vol.i. p. 528. K Ib. p.529. } Ibid. evdoxovvros, kal KeXevovTos, TOU S€ viov 

m ‘Q yevunros: kal memracpEevos & av- mpdocovtos kai Snusoupyodrtos, rod de 
Opwros kar eikéva Kal dpot@ow Tov mvevpatos tpépovros Kat avfavros. 
ayevntov yivera Geod" Tov pev warpds Tren. lib. iv. cap. 38. p. 285. 
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styled ayévvyros, unbegotten, or unoriginate ; which I readily allow. 
All the question is about dyévnros, uncreated, unmade, eternal, or 
necessarily existing. The reasons why I think ayevjrov to be the 
reading in Irenzeus are these: 

I. The translator’s rendering it by tnfecti: which however I 
acknowledge to be of less weight, because he is sometimes mis- 
taken in such cases; putting ingenitus for infectus, and perhaps 
infectus for ingenitus or innatus. | 

I]. A much stronger reason is, that through that whole chapter 
ayévytos is opposed to things made, things of transient and pre- 
carious existence. The opposition runs between the things made, 
and the Maker of them”: 

III. Another very weighty reason is drawn from the opposition 
between yevytos dvOpwros, and dyevyrov Ocod: that the reading 
is yevntos, not with double v, is evident from the whole chapter ; 
where the opposition runs between man made°, and God his 
Maker. And there is not the least hint of man considered as 
begotten, or as Son of God; as you would understand it, referring 
to Luke iii. 38. These reasons convince me that the true reading 
of the words is 6 yevntos dvOpwmos, and Tod ayevitov Ocod. 

The next question is, whether the Son be here included under 
ayevytov ©eod. I gave several reasons why all the three Persons 
are included; which reasons may be seen in my Defence. I 
shall add two more: one, that as the opposition runs between 
the thing made and the maker ; so it is observable that God the 
Son frequently is factor, rointis, Maker, according to Trenzus ; 
which shews that he is included in the dyévytos Oeds. And 
again, it is Irenzeus’s doctrine, that man’s being made after the 
image of God is to be understood of his being made in the image 
of God the WordP: which still further confirms my construction 
of that passage; and I now submit it to the judgment of the 


2 T@ pev Oc@, del KaTa Ta avTa 
évrt, kal ayevynt@ brdpxovre Ta de 
ovdra kao perémetta yeverews apynv 
diay €oxe, Kata TOvTO Kal boTepeio Oat 
dei adra rod memounkéros, od yap ndv- 
vavto ayévynta iva Ta veworl yeyevyn- 
peva. Iren. p. 283. 

Volunt similes esse factori Deo, et 
nullam esse differentiam infecti Dei et 
nunc facti hominis. P. 285. 

© ’Exkeivos aiptt yeyovws——vewori 
pare avOpwmoy, Ore py) ayevyntos jv. 

+ 284. 





ad Se a , 
Eder d€ rév avOpwrov mpatoy yeve- 
cat, kal yevopevor avéjoa, &c. p.285. 


P “O Adyos, of kar’ eixdva 6 dvOpamos 
eyeyovet. 

‘O Adyos——rny eixdva edetEev adn- 
Gas, avros rodto yevdpmevos Smep Hy 
eikav avrov. Iren. lib. v. cap. 16. 

QBs 
4 Quits jam adherebat illi Filius, 
secunda persona, sermo ipsius, et tertia, 
Spiritus in sermone, ideo pluraliter 
pronuntiavit, faciamus, et nostram. 
Tertull. adv. Prax. cap. 12. 

Unum enim sunt, quorum imaginis 
et similitudinis unum est homo factus 
exemplum. Hilar. de Trin. lib. vy. 
cap. 8. 
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learned reader. As to my translating eddoxodvros by designing, 
I have accounted for it above. 

17. As to the passage in Basil, which the Doctor had not 
done justice to, I desire the reader to see my Defence4d. That 
Basil allows the Father to be a natural cause of the Son is very 
true ; not a cause in the Doctor’s sense: nor do Basil’s words 
convey any such notion to the reader, as the Doctor’s word, 
effects, does. And therefore the Doctor cannot be acquitted of 
a misrepresentation. I leave it to any reader, who will compare 
my account of Basil with the Doctor’s version, to judge whether 
the ideas here and there be not very widely different. And 
what occasion was there for the Doctor's saying effects, instead 
of things issuing from them, but to favour an hypothesis, and to 
hold out a false light to the readers? As to what you say of 
afiwpa, dignity, | have answered it above. Your reason for zpo- 
rerdxOa signifying more than priority of order, is very peculiar, 
viz. because Basil in another place has both rdééeu and dgiépari: 
therefore when he makes mention of order only, (as in the word 
mpotetax@at,) he meant more than order. You might perceive, 
by the reason given in both places, that zporerdy@a: applied to 
the Father, and rae. devrepos applied to the Son, answer exactly 
to each other, and literally signify order, and nothing elser. And 
had you attended to Basil’s reasoning, where he allows dfsépare 
as well as rdfe., you would have perceived that it was rather ad 
hominem, or for argument sake, than any thing else. For admit- 
ting that the Son or Holy Ghost were dfiépari, as well as rdgeu, 
second and third, (as Eunomius pretended,) yet he shews that no 
certain consequence can be drawn from thence to inferiority of 
nature. Or however, at the most, all you can make of it is, that 
the Father being supreme in office, as well as in order, was on that 
account afar. mp@ros, first in dignity: as one angel (which is 
Basil’s illustration) is superior to another in rank, or office, though 
in nature equal. Basil. lib. iii. p. 79. 

19. The last passage I found fault with, you are content to 
throw off under the name of a quibble; because you could not 
account for the Doctor’s foul play in mistranslating it, and 
warping it to his own hypothesis. Why was not the word dnuovp- 
ynvara rendered creatures, as it ought to have been? And why 
did the Doctor put al/ things, when speaking of things produced 
by the Father, and things only in respect of the Son’s produeing, 
when he had no ground for the distinction in Basil ? 

4 Vol.i. p. 531. ¥ See another passage of Basil above, p. 723. 
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But enough of this. The Doctor’s partiality in many of his 
quotations has been sufficiently manifested. And though you 
are pleased to pass the matter off with as good a face as you 
can, (and it is your wisest way so to do,) yet you will hardly 
find many readers of opinion with you, that these kind of slips. 
in a man of character, are of slight moment. Had Bishop Bull 
been ever guilty of things of this kind, I well know what use 
would have been made of it. Mr.Whistons charged him with 
once wnfairly translating a passage of Origen; where yet the 
Bishop was right, and Mr. Whiston certainly wrong, as I have 
proved in my Defencet: and this one pretended instance of wn- 
fairness is brought up again, and aggravated, by another gentle- 
man", with some kind of insult. A few slips of this nature, 
where a charge is really just, are not easily pardoned in any 
writers of the higher class: betraying either want of /earning, 
or want of care, or, what is worst of all, want of honesty. 

You endeavour to throw off the force of the next five or six 
pages of my Defence, (which you can never fairly answer,) by 
charging something disingenuous, as you pretend, upon me: “as 
“ if all the Doctor’s citations from the Fathers in general were 
““ concessions only from writers, who were adversaries in the 
“‘ whole.” But I made a distinction*, as the Doctor himself had 
done’, between Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene writers. As to 
the latter, he laid claim to nothing but concessions: and as to 
the former, he did indeed claim more in respect of some of them, 
though I think without reason. You are still sanguine enough 
to say, that “much the greater part of the authors he cites, all,” 
you think, “of the three first centuries, agree with him in the 
* full sense of all his propositions.” How wild, and indeed 
romantic, this imagination of yours is, hath been sufficiently 
shewn all the way; first, in my Defence, and again in these 
papers: particularly in the eleven instances above mentioned, 
wherein the Doctor runs counter to all antiquity. As to supreme 
dominion, which you lay so much stress on; it is demonstration 
that the Fathers held no supremacy but what was thought con- 
sistent with equality of nature, and with the unity of the same 
Godhead common to Father and Son. If this be your supremacy, 
all is right and well. But it is ridiculous in you to quote ancients 
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for the supremacy, and at the same time to throw out all the 
considerations which should come in to qualify, fix, and determine 
the notion of supremacy among the ancients. Are not all the 
other tenets, wherein the ancients evidently contradict the Doc- 
tor’s whole scheme, so many demonstrations that they never un- 
derstood supremacy in any such sense as he does? What is the 
Doctor or you doing, but playing one or two principles of the 
ancients, of uncertain meaning in themselves, against twenty 
clear, plain, undoubted principles ? which if you were able to do 
with success, it would not be proviug that the Fathers were on 
your side, but that they were fools and mad, and are of no 
account on either side of the controversy. But I hope the reader 
will easily see through the mystery of the whole deceit which you 
are putting upon him, (and perhaps upon yourselves at the 
same time,) which is only this: the straining and perverting the 
true and Catholic notion of swpremacy (held in all ages of the 
Church, before and after the Nicene Council) to an Avian and 
heretical sense; that so you may obliquely (what you care not 
to do directly) reduce the Son and Holy Ghost to the rank of 
creatures. Your constant plea is, the supremacy, the supremacy: 
the ancients, it seems, were for supremacy, amidst all their variety 
of metaphysical speculations : so that every other tenet, whereby 
the ancients plainly overturn your whole scheme, must be thrown 
off as a metaphysical speculation; and nothing but supremacy 
must be sounded in our ears. Yet, after all, you can make 
nothing of this pretended supremacy till you turn it into a meta- 
physical speculation upon self-existence, and that again into neces- 
sary existence; then adding sundry other metaphysical specula- 
tions, to degrade and sink God the Son into precarious existence. 
This was not the way of the ancients ; nor was this the use they 
ever made, or intended to make of the supremacy: if they had, 
you would have allowed them, I suppose, in this single instance, 
to run into metaphysical speculations. One thing is evident, 
amidst all their variety of metaphysical speculations, in which you 
think they abounded more than you, that what metaphysics they 
had in their great abundance, they employed them all in defence 
of our Lord’s divinity ; while you, on the contrary, employ the 
little you have, in direct opposition to it. Certainly, the ancients, 
being so much given to metaphysics, could have been metephysical 
on your side of the question, as well as you are now: but either 
they were wise enough to distinguish false mataphysics from 
true; or, they had not so learned Christ. But to return. 
WATERLAND, VOL, Il. 20 
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I intimated? how a Romanist might, in Dr. Clarke’s way, fill 
pages with quotations wide of the purpose, and call them con- 
cessions, and thereby deceive weak readers. Here you have 
nothing to reply, but that I do the Doctor wrong in applying 
this to all his citations. I applied it not to a//, but to as many 
(be they more or fewer) as have been thus deceitfully made use 
of by the Doctor. By his own account it must be understood of 
as many Post-Nicene Catholics as he quotes in that manner: 
and how many Ante-Nicenes it ought to be understood of, may 
appear from what I have shewn of their being in very opposite 
sentiments to his, in the most material points of our dispute. 
But allowing your plea, is it any justification of the Doctor’s 
method of quoting? I charge him with deceit: and you, in his 
defence, represent him as practising it not so much, or so often, as 
I might imagine. But why did he practise it at all? 

You next endeavour to retort something upon me like to the 
Romanists, though entirely wide and foreign, and brought in 
most strangely. They have recourse, you say, to tradition: you 
should have said to oral tradition, which is quite another thing 
from written tradition. And what harm is there in having 
recourse to the written tradition of Fathers for the sense of 
Seripture, more than in having recourse to a Dictionary for the 
sense of words; or to the practice of courts, resolutions of 
Judges, or books of Reports, for the sense of /aws? All helps, 
for the understanding of Scripture, ought to be made use of: 
and recourse to the Fathers is one, and a very considerable one. 
The Romanists, you add, call their own doctrine Catholic: yes, 
and without reason. The Fathers, long before Popery, called 
their doctrine Catholic, and with good reason. What then? 
The Romanists also call that heresy, which is really none: may 
we not therefore call that heresy, which really is such, and which 
has been ever so accounted in all ages of the Church? What you 
have further is repetition: except your speculations on Rev. i. 8. 
which have been mostly considered above*. There remain only 
a few incidental matters to be here taken notice of, very briefly. 
I had referred to four places» in Clemens, where he either di- 
rectly or indirectly makes the Son wavroxpdtwp, Almighty. Of 
three of them no reasonable doubt can be made: and three are 
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sufficient. The fourth only says, that the nature of the Son 
is mpocexeotdrn, most intimately wnited to the alone Almighty ; 
which, according to Clemens’s notion of their union, is supposing 
both Almighty. But this I need not insist upon, having three 
plain testimonies besides; two of which have been vindicated 
above. You cite another passage® of Clemens, and you translate 
it most shamefully, to serve your hypothesis, in these words; 
“ He is irresistible as being Lord of all; most certainly irre- 
“< sistible, because ministering to the will of the good and su- 
‘¢ preme Father over all.” You have here exceeded Mr. Whiston 
by far; whose translation is very modest and reasonable in 
comparison. The literal and just rendering is thus: “ Neither 
“could he be obstructed by any other, being Lord of ail, and 
“chiefly (or most perfectly) ministering to the will of the good 
“and Almighty Father.” Clemens’s thought is this; that as 
to creatures, they cannot obstruct him, since he is Lord over 
them: and as to the Father, he will not, inasmuch as all that the 
Son does is perfectly agreeable to his will4. I need not say any 
thing here further in relation to Justin or Eusebius; having 
given my thoughts of both in the preceding sheets. 


QUERY XXVIII. 


Whether it be at all probable, that the primitive Church should mis- 
take in so material a point as this is ; or that the whole stream of 
Christian writers should mistake in telling us what the sense of 
the Church was: and whether such a cloud of witnesses can be set 
aside without weakening the only proof we have of the Canon of 
the Scripture, and the integrity of the sacred text ? 


THE Modest Pleader thinks it not material to inquire, “ whe- 
“ ther the ancient writers of the Church were better skilled in 
“ metaphysical speculations, than we at this day!” This kind of 
talk is what he affects, and pleases himself in; though he has 
nothing but metaphysics to depend on, as I have often observed : 
and I will venture to assure him, that the old and well tried 
metaphysics of the ancients are such as he will find much supe- 
rior to his own. Metaphysics were indeed first brought in by 
heretics, and were much encouraged by Arius, Eunomius, and 
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the whole sect of Arians: but the Fathers of the Church, having 
better sense than they, were able to baffle them at their own 
weapons. ‘The Modest Pleader, I think, (if there be not an 
interpolation by another hand,) still goes on, and tells me “ how 
“ unanimously, how uniformly the ancients asserted a real su- 
“ premacy of the Father’s dominion.” And yet the certain 
truth is, that he has no Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene Catholic 
writer that ever came up to his notion of it. Where does he 
find them saying, that the Father alone is supreme in dominion? 
He may find many expressly contradicting it; as many as make 
Father and Son one God, or proclaim them undivided in do- 
minion, or say that they are unius Potestatis, unius Divinitatis, 
of one Power and Godhead, and the like: many testimonies 
whereof have been given in the course of these papers. All he 
can prove is a supremacy of the Father, a supremacy in respect 
of order or office, nothing more. But his way is to take old 
expressions, and to affix new ideas to them, under pretence that 
those old writers knew not how to speak accurately. What 
they called cause, is with him no cause; what they called acts, 
are no acts; what they called generation, is no generation; and 
their subordination (like mine) is a coordination: and so, I pre- 
sume, their supremacy is no supremacy, but must be stretched 
further upon the foot of the new metaphysics. This is the whole 
of the case; new ideas to old terms, that a man may seem to 
concur with the ancients, while he is really contradicting them in 
the grossest manner, and introducing a novel faith. I know not 
how far such a method may serve with the populace: wise men 
will see through it, and give it its due name; viz. either great 
ignorance of antiquity, or great partiality. 

But he goes on: “ whole streams of writers in matters of con- 
“ troversy, representing other men’s opinions otherwise than in. 
“the words of the persons themselves, are no manner of evi- 
‘“‘ dence.” One would wonder what this wise paragraph meant, 
or what it was to the purpose. Have we not the sense of 
the Church from Churchmen themselves? But he wanted to 
introduce an ill-natured gird upon somebody. He is terribly 
afraid lest any man should judge of Dr. Clarke’s writings from 
his adversary’s accounts. I hope the reader will bear this cau- 
tion in mind, as often as he reads Dr. Clarke’s account of the 
Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene writers, to whom he is an utter 
adversary; though a professed one to the latter only. As 
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to what he says about weakening the canon of Seripture, I 
refer to my Defence®; where that matter is fairly and fully 
stated. 

I now come to you. You repeat the pretence of supremacy: 
which requires no further answer but this; that you mistake the 
alone unoriginateness for alone dominion. The Father is not the 
alone Governor: but he alone hath his authority and dominion 
From none. 

QUERY XXIX. 
Whether private reasoning, in a matter above our comprehension, be 
a safer rule to go by, than the general sense and judgment of the 
primitive Church in the first 300 years: or, supposing tt doubtful 
what the sense of the Church was within that time, whether what 
was determined by a Council of 300 Bishops soon after, with the 
greatest care and deliberation, and has satisfied men of the greatest 

sense, piety, and learning, all over the Christian world, for 1400 

years since, may not satisfy wise and good men now ? 


1 HERE meet with nothing but what has been abundantly 
answered or obviated. Your former pretences were ; 

1. That the Nicene Council knew nothing of individual con- 

substantiality. 

2. That they understood consudstantial in a figurative sense. 

3. That if they intended any real consubstantiality, it was 

specific only. 

4. That several Councils, more numerous than that of Nice 

determined against the éuoovcror. 

All these pleas were particularly examined and confuted in my 
Defence: and you have been content to drop them, as indefen- 
sible, without any reinforcement. 

You have nothing further but a few trifling quibbles about 
individual, and identical, and supreme authority : which may now 
pass with the readers for words of course; such as you have 
accustomed yourself to repeat, when you have no-mind to be 
silent. I must desire the reader to turn to my Defence of 
this Query, and to compare it with your Reply, if he finds any 
thing in what you have said that seems to require any con- 
sideration. 


QUERY XXX. 
Whether, supposing the case doubtful, it be not a wise man’s part to 
take the safer side ; rather to think too highly, than too meanly of 
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our blessed Saviour; rather to pay a modest deference to the 
judgment of the ancient and modern Church, than to lean to one’s 
own understanding ? 


I MUST take notice of what the Modest Pleader here pre- 
tends, that “this Query may be retorted with irresistible 
‘“‘ strength.” After he has thus prepared his reader, let us hear 
what his words come to. It is thus, “ whether it be not a wise 
‘“‘ man’s part, rather to think too highly than too meanly of God 
“the Father; and to be tender of his incommunicable honour.” 
To which I answer, that God the Father has determined this 
question already, by his commands laid upon us to honour his 
Son even as himself; and by his giving no particular cautions 
against honouring him feo much. If we err on this part, in 
honouring the Son too highly, (without the least thought of dis- 
honouring the Father,) we err on the right side, as erring on the 
side of the precept ; whereas the other is erring against the pre- 
cept. This I urged before ; and neither the Modest Pleader nor 
yourself take the least notice of it. However, I rested my ar- 
gument upon this further consideration, that the modest side is 
the safest to err in: and I thought a debt of modesty very proper 
to be paid to the ancient Church, and to all the modern Churches ; 
unless you had plain demonstration for your dissent. 

But the Modest Pleader says, a ‘“‘ modest deference idienild be 
‘“* paid to the express declarations and commands of Seripture, 
“rather than to the additions of any human and fallible judg- 
“ment.” But where is his modesty to call his unseriptural in- 
ventions by the venerable name of Scripture? The question is 
not, whether express Scripture ought to be obeyed: but whether, 
what a few confident men call express Scripture, and all the 
Churches of Christendom, early and late, take to be directly 
contrary to express Scripture, is to be admitted as an article of 
faith. 

It is very.strange that you should so often speak of human 
and fallible judgment, and never consider that the judgment you 
make is human and fallible, as well as the rest. Are you, in 
particular, privileged from errors, or blessed with the gift of in- 
fallibility ? Since we are comparing human with human, and 
JSallible with fallible judgment ; think it possible that many, and 
great. and wise men may have judged right, and that a few may 
have judged wrong. There is a presumption, a strong proba- 
bility, to say no more, against you: nor will any thing less than 
demonstration be sufficient to support your pretences, in opposition 
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to the current judgment of the Christian world. In modesty, 
the novelists ought to pay a deference to wiser men than them- 
selves; and not presume that theyshave Scripture on their side, 
till they are able to prove it. But of this I said enough in my 
Defencef; and you make no answer. You have nothing more, 
under this Query, but repetition of your preface; which I have 
answered in its place. Only I must take notice of one very 
peculiar piece of grave banter: your accusing me as appealing 
to the passions of the readers, only for retorting upon you your 
own declamation, in somewhat stronger words ; as | had a better 
cause to support them. Who was it that first called upon us to 
“‘ consider, what to answer at the great day, &c.?’ So solemn 
an appeal, upon such trifling pretences as you had, obliged me 
to remind you of the infinitely greater risk you run, in unac- 
countably denying your Lord and God. You tell us also of 
names of reproach; at the same time reproaching the Church of 
God, and the most eminent lights of it in all ages, as T’ritheists, 
or Sabellians, or Scholastics, or as contentious men, that built 
their faith on metaphysical speculations. It seems, you can feel 
any thing that looks like a reproach upon yourselves; at the 
same time causelessly dealing about hard names, and most 
injurious reflections upon all around you. Learn to be modest, 
or at least commonly civil to others, and you may meet with 
suitable returns. We shall not suffer you to run on with your 
charge of Sabellianism, Tritheism, scholastic jargon, &c., which 
you cannot make good against us; without letting the world 
know something of a charge of Arianism, which we can make 
good against you, having often done it with the force and evi- 
dence of demonstration. As to the charge I made (p. 558, vol. i.) 
relating to your resting your cause, in the last result, solely upon 
metaphysics, though you are pleased to call it calumny, there is 
not a syllable of it but what is strictly true, and may be unde- 
niably proved from Dr. Clarke’s own pieces, and yours. I 
except one or two particulars, which I remember to have met 
with only in Mr. Emlyn’s Tracts. I hope you will not think him 
an ignorant writer, nor one that is used to allege such reasons 
only as his adversaries should desive or wish for. He has long 
studied this controversy, and, as I conceive understands it 
better than some who have succeeded him in it, and who have 
been content sometimes to borrow from him. But that by the 
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way: I still continue to affirm, having proved it more than once, 
that in the last result your doctrine stands upon metaphysics only, 
and such pretences as I mentioned in the place above cited. 
They are what you constantly retreat to, when pressed: and 
without them you cannot advance one considerable step towards 
what you aim at, with all your pretended proofs from Scripture 
or antiquity. 


QUERY XXXI. | 


Whether any thing less than clear and evident demonstration, on 
the side of Arianism, ought to move a wise and good man, against 
so great appearances of truth on the side of orthodoxy, from 
Seripture, reason, and antiquity ; and whether we may not wait 
long before we find such demonstration ? 


WHAT the Modest Pleader here pretends against the charge 
of Arianism has been abundantly answered more than once». 
And as to his eavil against charging consequences in this case, I 
have distinctly considered it elsewhere’. 

Among all the charges I made, you will hardly meet with any 
such general charge as is here brought against me, of “ subvert- 
“ ing all science, and all religion,” without shewing how or why. 
When I make a charge, I signify upon what I found it, and give 
you the liberty of defending yourselves if you can. This other 
method of general scandal, thrown out in such a way as to bar a 
man the privilege of self-defence, is of all the most ungenerous, 
mean, and detestable. All I shall say to it is this; that I have 
demonstration before me, that if the man had had any thing he 
could have mentioned without exposing himself, he would certainly 
have produced it at full length: and therefore, I presume, his 
general charge about nobody knows what, may reasonably pass 
for a bounce extraordinary, words and no more. 

After a deal of trifling repetition, you are at length pleased to 
ease your reader and me; leaving me some words of my own, 
which stand better in their place. You do well to return me 
back the good advice I gave you, which you had made no use of. 
As to the honest reader, I desire him to take notice, that every 
thing material in this Query is entirely dropped : no demonstration 
given of the new scheme, nor so much as pretended ; no answer 
to five particulars which required satisfaction. As you begin, so 
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you end, with evasions and subterfuges, shiftings and disguises ; 
perpetually running off from the true point in question, and 
wrapping yourself up in clouds and darkness ; studying and 
contriving all possible ways to perplex rather than instruct, and 
fearing nothing so much as to have the issue of the cause put 
upon a clear foot, or left to a fair hearing. It might reasonably 
have been expected, while you write under cover, that you would 
have taken quite another method: and give me leave to judge 
so justly, or at least so kindly of you, as to believe you would 
have done it, had you been left entirely to your own counsels. 
1 am not such a stranger to you, or so unacquainted with your 
style, your manner, your diction, (in many private papers, as you 
well know, besides what you have pudblished,) as not to perceive, 
that many things, which I have here answered as yours, yet 
never came from your pen. I cannot indeed critically distinguish 
in all cases, where you begin to speak, or where you end: but, 
in the general, where there is any thing that looks of a more 7n- 
genuous strain, and is most like what one would expect from a 
plain, honest man; that I conceive certainly to be all your own. 
Indeed, you have interpretatively made the whole yours, by 
lending your name, I should rather say your person, to it: for 
you are personated all the way through. You will therefore the 
more easily excuse me for directing myself generally to you, 
even in those parts where I am sensible I have had to do with 
another man. 

One thing I complain of, and that is of the disingenuous use 
every where made of writing under concealment, and without a 
name. 1 should have had a great deal less trouble in examining 
the Reply, had it been to be owned by any man of character, 
and his name set to it. He would have written, very probably, 
with more care, had his reputation been staked upon it; he 
would have cut off many impertinences, would not have attempted 
to put so many gross and palpable abuses upon the readers, nor 
have undertaken to defend what was at first sight plainly inde- 
fensible. He would have selected such things, and such only, as 
might bear some colour at least, and appear of real weight: such, 
in a word, as might become a scholar, a man of sense, and a man 
of probity, to urge, and nothing more. And then I am sure, 
that both the Reply itself, and my labour in examining it, would 
have been very much shortened: and our readers would have 
been more agreeably and more usefully entertained. 

I shall conclude with observing, how easy a thing it may be 
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to reduce this controversy into a small compass; if men would 
but come sincerely to it, and keep close to the principal points 
in question. The most convenient method, and most natural 
order of inquiry, would, I conceive, be this following one: 

I. What the doctrine to be examined is. 

II. Whether it be possible ? 

Il]. Whether it be ¢rue ? 

I. 

The first question is, what the doctrine is ; which lies in these 
particulars : 

1. That’the Father is God, (in the strict sense of necessarily 
existing, as opposed to precarious existence,) and the Son God, 
and the Holy Ghost God, in the same sense of the word God. 

2. That the Father is not the Son, nor the Son the Father, 
nor the Holy Ghost either Father or Son: they are distinct, so 
that one is not the other; that is, as we now term it, they are 
three distinct Persons, and two of them efernally referred up to 
one. ) 

3. These three, however distinct enough to be three Persons, 
are yet united enough to be one God. 


Il. 


The second question is, whether the doctrine be possible? All 
that relates to this question is resolvable into three other 
questions : 

1, Whether there can be three Persons necessarily eaisting ? 

2. Whether three such Persons can be one God, in the nature 
of the thing itself, or upon the foot of mere natural reason ? 

3. Whether they can be one God, consistently with any data 
in Scripture, any thing plainly laid down in sacred writ; as, 
suppose, subordination, mission, generation ? 

If any one of these questions can be determined in the negative 
with sufficient certainty, then the doctrine, as here stated, is not 
possible: but if none of these questions can be with any certainty 
determined in the negative, the doctrine then must be allowed 
to be possible. 

1. The jirst question cannot be determined in the negative ; 
for, after frequent trials so to determine it, no one has been yet 
found able to do it: all the pretended proofs of it are sophistical ; 
they may be, they have been, shewn to be so. 

2. As to the second question, no one has hitherto been able to 
determine it in the negative; though often attempted. And 
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there is this reason to be given why it never can be done; that 
no certain principle of individuation ever has or can be fixed: 
upon which alone the resolution of that question, on the foot of 
mere natural reason, entirely depends. 

3. As to the third question, there is no determining it in the 
negative ; because it is certain that subordination or mission may 
be consistent with equality of nature; as is seen even in men. 
And if it be pleaded, that such subordination is not consistent 
with the wnity, (though it might with the equality,) our ideas of 
the unity are too imperfect to reason solidly upon: nor can any 
man prove that every kind of unity must be either too close to 
admit of any subordination, or else too loose to make the Persons 
one God. How shall it be shewn, that the distinction may not 
be great enough to answer the subordination, &c. and yet the 
union close enough to make the Persons one God ? Our faculties 
are not sufficient jfor these things. If eternal generation be ob- 
jected to as a thing impossible, the objectors should shew that 
there cannot be any efernal reference or relation of one to the 
other, as head, fountain, or centre: which is the sum of what 
eternal generation amounts to; and which (though often at- 
tempted) could never yet be proved to carry any thing contra- 
dictory in it. Not to mention that could it be really proved to 
be absurd or contradictory, yet the main doctrine might possibly 
stand independent of it; among such at least as scruple not to 
throw off the ancients, and confine the dispute to Scripture alone: 
which is not so clear or full for the eternal generation, as it is” 
for the eternal existence of the Son. Upon the whole, since the 
doctrine can never be proved to be cmpossible ; it must be allowed 
to be possible: and now, 

III. 

The third and last question is, whether the doctrine be true ? 
For the resolving of which, we must have recourse to Scripture 
and antiquity. Whoever undertakes to debate this question 
should forbear every topic drawn from the nature of the thing ; 
because such arguments belong only to the other question, 
whether the doctrine be possible: and, in all reason, the possibility 
should be presupposed in all our disputes from Scripture or 
Fathers. 

By what I have here observed, it appears that the controversy 
of the Trinity may be easily brought to a short issue, and be com- 
prised in two sheets of paper. The strength of the adversaries 
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most certainly lies in the question of the possibility: and if they 
have any thing considerable to urge, it may be despatched in a 
very few words; one demonstration (if any one can be found) 
being as good as a hundred. 

If none can be found, I doubt not but all reasonable men will 
immediately give up the point in respect of Scripture and an- 
tiqguity ; which have been so often and so unanswerably proved 
to be on our side. 

My hearty concern for truth, on whatever side it may be con- 
ceived to lie, and my desire to submit every doctrine (not ex- 
cepting even those which we call fundamental) to a free and fair 
trial, makes me willing to offer those hints ; which may be useful 
to our adversaries, if there be any real strength in the cause 
they have undertaken. Iam not afraid of pointing out to them 
the shortest and readiest way of confuting us, if there be any 
way of doing it. Let them try the strength of their philosophy, 
or metaphysics, when they please: I desire only to have the 
cause put upon clear and solid reasoning, upon firm principles 
pursued by regular and just inferences or deductions. And let 
the world see whether any modern improvements in philosophy, 
logic, or metaphysics, can raise Arianism up, in these latter days, 
which never could be supported, formerly, by all that human wit 
and learning could invent or contrive for it. 


ANSWER 


TO 


THE POSTSCRIPT. 





YOU conclude with a Postscript relating to Dr. Calamy : 
whom you first reproach very roundly, as one that has been 
throughout misled, by trusting to my citations and comments. 
You ought to beg his pardon for this unrighteous report ; which 
was not made in the fear of God, nor under a sense of the com- 
mon obligations of humanity or justice towards man. If I should 
report that you had been frequently (I do not say throughout) 
misled by Dr. Clarke’s citations and comments, I should say no 
more than I have given abundant proof of: but what proof have 
you given that Dr. Calamy has been throughout misled by mine ? 
I know not whether you will be able to give a single example of 
it. However it had been but just, rather to have said that he 
had been misled by trusting to his own judgment, concurring 
with mine. For it is plain enough that the Doctor has ex- 
amined for himself: and if he has fallen, in a great measure, into 
the same way of thinking with me, it is not as trusting to my 
citations or comments, but as approving the grounds upon which 
they stand. You had the less reason to reproach him as having 
been throughout misled by me, when the main design of your Post- 
script is to intimate to the world that he differs from me in one 
part of his scheme, which you think very considerable: an argu- 
ment, sure, that he did not take things upon érust from others ; 
but considered and examined carefully, before he gave into 
them. 

The second citation which you produce from him, to intimate 
to me (as you pretend) the consequence of my notion, relates not 
to my notion; nor was it written with any such vtew, but with 
regard to quite another notion®. The unaccountable part you 
have here acted, in citing it, and tacking it most unrighteously 
to the former, must make your very friends blush for you, or 
stand astonished at you. Whether it was done with design, or 
was purely blunder, the author of the Postscript (for I would 


@ See Dr. Calamy’s Sermons, p. 345. 
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gladly hope it was not you) best knows. Suppose it owing to 
haste and carelessness ; yet even want of care, in charges of this 
kind, will be apt to cast some blemish upon a writer’s honesty or 
probity. 

I lay hold on this opportunity of thanking Dr. Calamy for his 
learned and useful labours in defence of our common faith: and 
it is with pleasure I take notice of the seasonable stand which he 
and many others (the most eminent and most considerable men 
of the Dissenting way) have made, in opposition to the threat- 
ening defection, and to preserve their flocks in time of danger. 
If he has any where differed from me, in less material points, 
holding the foundation sure, the doctrine of a real and coequal 
Trinity ; he is at liberty to follow his own judgment, and to de- 
fend the main articles in such a way as appears to him most 
reasonable, and freest from embarrassments. I will first 
suppose that he really differs from me in the point of subordi- 
nation, (though, I conceive, he does not,) yet what advantage 
do you propose to reap from it, that you should now so plume 
yourself upon it? Do not deceive yourself in this matter: if Dr. 
Calamy has made any concession of this kind, beyond what I 
have thought proper to do, he will still be able to maintain his 
ground against Dr. Clarke and his adherents, both from Scrip- 
ture and antiquity. As to Scripture, allowing any natural subor- 
dination of Christ, as God, to be inconsistent with his essential 
Divinity ; the question then will be, whether your proofs of any 
such natural subordination (distinguished from economical) are 
plainer, stronger, or fuller than the proofs of the essential Di- 
vinity. Here, I conceive, he will have the advantage very evi- 
dently, both in the number and the strength of his proofs. Your 
pretended voluntary generation he will reject as an unscriptural 
dream of human invention: your Scripture proofs of the neces- 
sary existence of the Father will stand upon no better a foot than 
his Scripture proofs of the necessary existence of the Son. Your 
pretences from the prepositions of, by, through, or in, he will re- 
solve into economical order: and you will not be able to prove 
from 1 Cor. viii. 6. that God the Son is included in the alt things 
which are of the Father. Metaphysics you will be ashamed to 
offer, having so often pretended to condemn them in us. All 
your little quibbles about derived and underived, about cause and 
effect, about acts of the will, about identical substance, identical 
lives, and the like, will drop at once. In short, when antiquity 
is set aside, you will find it extremely difficult to make it appear 
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that the Seripture account of subordination necessarily infers any 
natural subordination, or may not possibly be understood of 
economical only ; as some writers of note seem to have under- 
stood, as high as the sixth century, if not higher. 

As to antiquity, you will be able to prove a natural subordi- 
nation, very plainly, from the earliest Fathers: but not more 
plainly than Dr. Calamy will be able to prove the consudstan- 
tiality, cocternity, omnipresence, omniscience, and other Divine 
attributes of God the Son: not more plainly than he will prove 
from the ancients, that the Father and Son are one God, (one 
God most high,) that creature worship is idolatry, that no inferior 
God must be admitted, and the like. The question then will be, 
(since the ancients, upon the present hypothesis, must be said to 
have contradicted themselves and each other,) I say, the ques- 
tion will be, whether you have more and stronger testimonies for 
one part of the contradiction, than the Doctor will have for the 
other part. Here again he will manifestly have the advantage 
over you, in the nwmber and strength of his testimonies: and he 
may justly plead, either to have the evidence of antiquity set 
aside as null; or that the many tenets, wherein the Fathers 
agree with his scheme, be admitted as more considerable than 
the few tenets wherein they agree with you. ‘Thus, so far as I 
apprehend, you and your friends will be really no gainers by Dr. 
Calamy’s concessions ; or by throwing off the subordination, as 
impossible and contradictory on both sides. 

_ Nevertheless, I am fully and unalterably persuaded, that 
the true and right way is, to admit the subordination, and to 
assert the essential Divinity of all the three Persons together 
with it. Both parts appear to be founded in Scripture, and 
were undoubtedly believed by the ancients in general: and there 
is no repugnancy between them, more than what lies in mistaken 
fancy or imagination. I know not whether Dr. Calamy might 
not pay too great a regard to Dr. Clarke’s partial representation 
of this matter; and so take Bp. Pearson’s and Bp. Bull’s 
sentiments something otherwise than they intended them. I 
observe, that he admits eternal generation, necessary emanation, 
and natural order ; which is, in other words, admitting all that 
is intended by priority of order or subordination. The Son pro- 
ceeds from the Father; the Father from none: this is the differ- 
ence of natural order which the ancients, and after them those 
two excellent moderns speak of; viz. that the Son is referred 
» See Jobius apud Photium Cod.cexxii. p.624,625. © Sermons, p. 20,49,263- 
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up to the Father as up to a Head or Fountain, and not vice versa. 
This reference or relation of the Son to the Father, we call 
subordination: and this is all that is natural, the rest is econo- 
mical. If Dr. Clarke has represented subordination otherwise, 
pretending Bp. Pearson’s or Bp. Bull’s authority for it, he has 
done unfairly : and perhaps Dr. Calamy intended no more than 
to condemn the notion so represented4. Which is not con- 
demning either Bp. Pearson’s, or Bp. Bull’s, or my doctrine ; 
but something else which others have invented for us. 

I know not indeed whether you will allow me to put myself 
in; because I am represented as teaching a real coordination, 
and a verbal subordination only. But I am very certain that 
the same objection, or rather ecavil, lies equally against Bp. 
Pearson or Bp. Bull; and you are very sensible of it: only 
you are disposed to serve a turn by making some use of those 
great names. They both asserted a coeguality, in as full and 
strong terms as I any where do: which coequality you are 
pleased to miscall, in me, coordination; assuming a strange 
liberty of altering the sense of words, and affecting to speak a 
new language, to make way for a nev faith. 

To conclude; if Dr. Calamy and I really differ, (as I think 
we do not,) we agree however in the main points, and much 
better than our late revivers of Arianism agree among them- 
selves. And I doubt not but that by the united labours of the 
true friends of our common faith, (with God’s blessing upon 
them,) the vain attempts of our new Arians and Eunomians 
will be defeated and baffled, (as were formerly those of their 
predecessors,) and that the Catholic doctrine of the ever blessed 
Trinity, that sacred depositum of the Church of Christ, will be 
preserved whole and entire, and handed down, as to us, so to 
our latest posterity, through all generations. 


a « Whosoever will be at the pains 
“to compare the several passages 
“cited by Dr. Clarke, as they stand 
‘in the places whence they are taken, 
«with other clear and express pas- 
“* sages of our learned author, (Bishop 
«© Bull,) and with the whole scope and 
“purport of his reasonings for the 
“‘ truth of the Nicene doctrine, must 


** evidently perceive that these are all 
‘* placed in quite another light than in 
*‘ the book referred to : that some are 
“ directly contrary to the author’s 
“ true meaning, and to his design in 
* writing ; and most of the rest ancon- 
“* sistent, at least, with the same, as 
“ the Doctor very well knew.” Nel- 
son’s Life of Bull, p. 326, 327. 
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